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COURTESY  OF   THE  DAWN. 


ROSES. 


Voi<.  V.  Hartford,  Conn.,  October,  1901.  No.  i, 


BY  THE  FAMOUS  TRAVELERS  E.  AND  E.  AND  THEIR  EQUALLY 
FAMOUS  SERVANTS  S.  AND  P. 


WE  are  in  London.  The  Rome  of  our  day  and  generation.  The  heart  of 
the  commercial  world.  In  truth,  of  all  great  cities,  London  is  the 
greatest.  It  is  the  most  powerful  magnet  of  mental,  moral,  and  material 
forces  man  has  ever  made.  Hither  are  drawn  the  most  ambitious,  active  and 
ingenious  of  Old  England's  offspring ;  and  here  are  formed  the  literary, 
naval,  military  and  commercial  plans  that  make  of  London  a  colossal  concen- 
tration of  vitality,  the  influence  of  which  extends  around  the  globe.  Even 
its  antiquity  is  impressive  ;  for  London  is  more  than  two  thousand  years  old. 
It  was  a  British  settlement  when  Julius  Caesar  landed  near  the  Dover  cliffs  ; 
it,  subsequently,  heard  the  trumpets  of  the  Roman  legions  ;  and  the  Emperor 
Claudius  tried  to  rob  it  of  its  name;  yet  only  seven  hundred  years  ago, 
although  already  thirteen  centuries  old,  it  contained  less  than  fifty  thousand 
inhabitants  ;  and  five  more  centuries  of  growth  were  needed  to  raise  its  popu- 
lation to  two  hundred  thousand.  It  had  not  reached  a  million  even  at  the 
opening  of  the  nineteenth  century  ;  but  now,  in  the  amazing  hive  of  human 
existence,  included  within  the  metropolitan  Police  District  of  London,  more 
than  five  and  a  half  million  men,  women  and  children  feast  or  starve, 
achieve  or  fail,  amuse  themselves  or  suffer,  till,  having  played  their  several 
parts  upon  this  murky  stage,  they  are  replaced  by  others.  There  are  more 
people  here  than  in  all  the  New  England  States  combined,  or  than  in  the 
whole  of  Switzerland  and  more  than  twice  as  many  as  in  Norway. 

London  contains  more  Irishmen  than  Dublin,  more  Scotchmen  than 
Edinburgh  and  more  Jews  than  all  Palestine.  Every  four  minutes  a  human 
soul  is  added  to  its  population,  and  at  a  little  longer  interval  one  disappears. 
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London  has  been  described  as  a  province  covered  with  houses  ;  and  iu  fact,  its 
buildings,  looked  on  from  the  cupola  of  St.  Paul's,  appear  to  be  a  limitless 
expanse  of  swarming  ant-hills  separated  by  innumerable  sluices,  through 
•which  at  every  hour  of  the  day  and  night  the  stream  of  life,  now  clear  and 
pure,  now  thick  and  slimy,  pours  on,  or  curdles  on,  God  alone  knows  whither. 

In  evading  pursuit,  the  savage  of  the  forest  breaks  his  trail ;  the  savage 
of  London  changes  his  abode.  Nor  is  the  latter  feat  especially  difficult,  for 
this  metropolitan  world  has  about  seven  thousand  miles  of  streets,  to  go 
through  all  of  which  would  be  equivalent  to  walking  across  the  American 
continent  and  back.  Moreover,  London  is  still  growing  !  Every  year  about 
seventy  miles  of  new  streets  are  added  to  the  bewildering  network  of  its 
thoroughfares,  and  on  the  average  every  twenty  minutes  a  new  building  is 
joined  to  its  gigantic  frame. 

Samuel  Johnson  once  declared,  "The  full  tide  of  existence  is  at  Charing 
Cross"  and  the  statement  seems  justified  when  we  enter  the  railway  station  of 
that  name,  where  thousands  come  and  go  on  lines  of  steel  which,  while  com- 
municating with  the  remotest  sections  of  the  earth,  seem  to  converge  and 
centre  here,  as  formerly  all  roads  led  to  Rome.  A  part  of  this  leviathan  of 
stone  is  the  Charing  Cross  Hotel,  which  serves  as  a  colossal  net  to  catch  the 
human  fish  that  swarm  up  hither  from  the  sea,  and  hold  them  until  they  can 
be  properly  distributed. 

This  busy  centre  of  London  is  hardly  the  place  where  one  would  look  for 
any  evidence  of  sentiment,  yet  directly  in  front  of  the  enormous  railway  sta- 
tion and  hotel  of  Charing  Cross,  springs  like  a  graceful  flower  from  the 
pavement,  a  beautiful  Gothic  spire  in  honor  of  the  wife  of  Edward  I.,  the 
beautiful  Queen  Eleanor,  whose  name  has  been  associated  with  this  spot  more 
than  six  hundred  years.  It  was  this  "Queen  of  good  memory"  who,  despite 
all  remonstrances,  accompanied  her  husband  through  the  dangers  and  priva- 
tions of  the  seventh  and  last  Crusade,  saying,  "Nothing  ought  to  part  those 
whom  God  hath  joined,  and  the  way  to  heaven  is  as  near  from  Palestine  as 
from  England."  From  the  court  of  Charing  Cross  Hotel  one  steps  directly 
into  the  flood  of  life  that  rushes  through  that  most  renowned  of  London 
thoroughfares, — the  Strand.  That  this  was  once,  as  its  name  indicates,  the 
shore  of  the  Thames  now  seems  incredible  ;  but  such  is  the  fact,  and  as  late 
as  1315  a  petition  was  presented  to  the  King  complaining  that  the  road  was 
infamoujgly  bad,  and  overgrown  with  thickets  and  bushes.  Later,  the  Strand 
became  for  three  hundred  years  the  favorite  abode  of  the  English  aristocracy, 
whose  gardens  sloped  from  their  palatial  residences  to  the  river  bank,  and 
caused  this  portion  of  the  Thames  to  be  compared  to  the  Grand  Canal  of 
Venice.  To-day,  however,  those  stately  palaces  have  disappeared,  and  the 
Strand  and  its  continuation,  Fleet  Street,  is  now  thoroughly  devoted  to  busi- 
ness interests. 
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One  of  London's  most  interesting  objects  was  a  grimy  gateway,  known 
as  Temple  Bar,  which  had  for  centuries  marked  the  terminus  of  the  Strand 
and  the  commencement  of  the  city  proper.  It  seems  a  pity  to  have  destroyed 
this  celebrated  landmark  of  Old  London,  as  was  done  in  1S78.  Without  too 
much  impediment  to  traffic,  another  arch  could  certainly  have  been  con- 
structed here,  which  by  a  preservation  of  the  ancient  form,  at  least,  would 
have  reminded  one  of  its  historic  predecessor  ;  but  now  the  memory  of  Tem- 
ple Bar  is  guarded  only  by  an  unimpressive  column,  surmounted  by  a  dragon, 
and  adorned  with  statues  of  the  Queen  and  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

Temple  Bar  marked  the  dividing  line  of  authority  between  the  King  and 
the  Lord  Mayor  of  London.  So  jealous  was  the  latter  of  any  encroachment 
of  the  rights  of  the  city  even  by  the  King  that  the  Gates  of  Temple  Bar  were 
closed  against  him  until  the  Lord  Mayor  was  notified  of  his  intended  visit, 
when  with  much  formality  the  keys  were  delivered  over  to  him,  but  this 
formality  must  be  observed  on  every  occasion  when  the  sovereign  entered 
the  city.  It  was  at  Temple  Bar  that  the  heads  and  limbs  of  persons  executed 
for  high  treason  were  placed  on  exhibition  as  a  warning  to  all  evil  doers. 
Occasionally,  too,  the  living  suffered  here. 

The  environs  of  Temple  Bar  are  rich  in  literary  memories.  In  fact,  for 
one  who  takes  delight  in  English  literature  and  its  heroes,  London  has  a 
fascination  incomparably  greater  than  that  of  any  other  city  in  the  world. 
For,  in  every  period  of  English  history,  the  strong  thinkers,  able  writers, 
and  inspired  poets  of  the^kingdom  have  naturally  gravitated  hither,  and  from 
this  centre  of  mentality  the  influence  of  their  thought  has  radiated  over  the 
entire  earth.  Associations  with  great  names  in  letters  bloom  like  flowers 
along  the  historic  pathway  of  Old  England ;  and  there  is  scarcely  one  of  the 
older  parts  of  London  that  is  not  made  attractive  by  some  literary  charm, 
from  the  site  of  the  Old  Tabard  Inn,  whence  Chaucer's  Canterbury  Pilgrims 
set  out  in  the  early  dawn  of  English  poetry,  down  to  the  places  linked 
imperishably  with  the  wit  and  pathos  of  Charles  Dickens.  In  Cheapside,  for 
example,  is  the  site  of  the  Mermaid  Tavern,  where  Shakespeare,  Ben  Jonson, 
Beaumont,  Fletcher,  and  other  members  of  the  brilliant  circle  of  their  day, 
were  wont  to  meet ;  and  in  the  same  locality,  a  few  generations  later,  was 
born  the  poet  who  made  "Paradise"  the  subject  of  his  song.  On  the  Adelphi 
Terrace  is  the  house  (now  let  in  "chambers")  where  David  Garrick  lived  and 
died ;  and  not  a  stone's  throw  from  the  Strand,  within  the  shadow  of  the 
Temple  Church,  is  the  grave  of  Goldsmith. 

Fleet  Street  has  been  for  centuries  a  thoroughfare  of  literature  and  is 
to-day,  the  heart  of  London  journalism,  containing  the  publishing  offices  of 
many  periodicals,  and  of  such  newspapers  as  The  Daily  Telegraph,  The 
Standard,  The  News,  The  Chronicle  and  Punch  i^while  in  the  purlieus  of  that 
avenue  of   printing-power  are  countless    reminiscences   of  England's  most 
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illustrious  authors,  essayists  and  poets.  Where  the  printing-office  of  Punch 
now  stands  John  Milton  once  taught  school,  and  in  the  Cheshire  Cheese 
Tavern  one  may  ensconce  himself  by  the  same  window,  and  in  the  same  cor- 
ner, where  the  authors  of  "Rasselas"  and  the  "Vicar  of  Wakefield"  used  to 
sit  together.  In  Fleet  Street,  Isaac  Newton  attended  the  meetings  of  the 
Royal  Society,  of  which  he  was  President,  and,  at  the  corner  of  that  street 
and  Chancery  Lane,  two  hundred  and  sixty  years  ago,  stood  the  milliner's 
shop  of  Izaak  Walton,  the  author  of  the  "Complete  Angler"  and  the  patron 
saint  of  fishermen  ;  while,  it  was  "in  a  dark  letter  box,  tn  a  dark  office,  up  a 
dark  court  in  Fleet  Street,"  that  Dickens,  as  he  tells  us  in  the  preface  to  his 
"Pickwick  Papers"  dropped  his  first  contribution  to  the  press,  and  started  on 
the  road  to  literary  immortality. 


OLD  SONGS  ARE  BEST. 


CI/ARENCE  URMY. 


Old  songs  are  best — how  sweet  to  hear 
The  strains  to  home  and  memory  dear  ! 

Old  books  are  best — how  tale  and  rhyme 
Float  with  us  down  the  stream  of  time  ! 

Old  friends  are  best — what  wealth  untold 
Affection's  golden  caskets  hold  ! 

Old  times  are  best — what  sunbeams  play 
Amid  the  flowers  of  yesterday  ! 


MAID  MATTIE. 


-^^fe— ^&»« 


CHERE  was  always  a  profusion  of  old-fashioned  blossoms  in  the  garden 
that  sloped  from  this  little  white  house  to  the  water's  edge.  My  early 
recollection  of  it  is  of  a  spot  where  the  sun  shone  more  brightly  than  else- 
where. The  mingled  scents  of  the  flowers  and  the  salt  sea  are  as  fresh  and 
sweet  as  the  story  that  was  enacted  here  years  ago. 

Mattie  was  maid  to  Miss  Priscilla  and  her  sister  Miss  Miriam,  who  dwelt 
in  the  cottage  then.  When  little  more  than  a  child  she  was  "taken  home" 
by  the  two  elderly  spinsters,  who  dealt  most  kindly  by  the  orphan  from  that 
day. 

The  Misses  Lorimer  were  spoken  of  as  "very  genteel  ladies,"  although 
their  antecedents  were  unknown.  They  had  settled  in  the  fishing  hamlet 
when  both  were  still  comparatively  young,  but  they  had  always  maintained  a 
marked  reserve,  and  had  mixed  little  with  the  inhabitants. 

On  the  day  Mattie  learned  something  of  the  past  and  realized  fully  the 
precarious  future  of  her  old  ladies,  life  became  an  astounding,  but  above  all, 
a  stern  reality  to  her.  A  letter  came  that  morning  addressed  in  a  strange 
hand  to  Miss  I^orimer.  The  postmark  was  "London" — that  far-off  place  asso- 
ciated in  Mattie's  mind  with  pavements  of  gold  and  the  palatial  homes  of 
wealthy  bankers — it  was  there  the  banker  lived  who  was  own  brother  to  the 
Misses  Lorimer. 

Mattie  handed  the  letter  to  Miss  Priscilla  where  she  sat  at  the  head  of 
the  frugal  but  dainty  breakfast  table,  and  left  the  room.  The  door  was  all 
but  closed  when  she  heard  her  mistress  cry  : 

"He  is  dead,  Miriam  !    Oh,  Miriam,  George  is  dead !" 

The  distress  in  the  voice  she  loved  held  Mattie. 

"What!"  cried  Miss  Miriam.  "No,  no,  it  is  not  possible.  The  debt! 
God  would  not  call  him  home  before  his  work  was  done !" 

"His  work  is  done.  The  last  of  the  debt  was  cleared  a  week  ago,"  Miss 
Priscilla  answered  with  a  forced  calm  that  hurt  the  listener  more  than  her 
poignant  cry.  The  letter  rustled  in  the  old  lady's  trembling  fingers  with  the 
sound  of  autumn  leaves  in  the  wintry  wind,  and  Miss  Miriam's  low  moaning 
intensified  the  effect  of  sudden  storm  and  disaster. 

"George  gone,  George  gone — and  he  the  youngest.  We  have  nobody 
now.     What  will  become  of  us?"     Fear  made  the  last  words  faint. 
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"We  have  God,"  said  Priscilla. 

"You  do  not  say,  'Our  Father,'"  Miriam's  voice  had  hardened  strangely. 

"Don't  sister,  don't,"  cried  the  elder  quickly.  "Your  bitterness  gives 
him  another  wrong  to  answer  for  at  the  last  judgment— and  he  has  surely 
enough. 

"Poor  father.     You  are  right,  sister." 

A  sorrowful  silence  fell  on  the  sunny  room,  the  windows  of  which  faced 
the  south  and  the  sea. 

"We  have  not  seen  George  for  twenty-five  years,"  Miriam  remarked  after 

a  time. 

"Ay,  he  grudged  the  expense  of  the  long  journey — dear  laddie!"  Pris- 
cilla's  voice  broke  in  a  dry  sob,  but  neither  of  the  sisters  had  shed  a  tear. 
They  would  not  mourn  too  grievously  the  brother  whose  life  had  been  so 
noble  in  their  eyes  in  its  stern  devotion  to  a  high  ideal  of  rectitude.  Besides, 
they  had  known  a  worse  sorrow  than  such  a  death  as  George  Lorimer's  can 

bring. 

"What  does  the  lawyer  say  about — about  his  circumstances?"  It  was 
Miriam  who  put  the  anxious  question.  She  was  one  of  those  timid  women 
who  live  in  constant  fear  of  destitution — they  who  are  instinctively  con- 
scious, poor  things,  of  their  incapacity. 

"He  had  a  decent  burial,  and — and  there  seems  to  be  a  little  over — enough 
to  do  our  turn." 

"Thank  God." 

It  was  at  this  moment  the  little  maid  outside  the  door  burst  into  uncon- 
trollable weeping,  and  the  elder  of  the  sisters  rose  from  her  place  and  fol- 
lowed her  to  the  kitchen. 

Through  her  tears  the  girl  saw  how  Miss  Priscilla's  expression  altered 
when  alone  with  her— it  had  turned  to  one  of  blank  despair, 

"Mattie,"  she  whispered,  "I  must  tell  somebody  or  it  will  be  too  much 
for  me.     I  had  to  spare  poor  Miriam,  but  that  was  a  falsehood  I  told  her." 

"You  may  call  it  that,  ma'am,  I  don't,"  and  Mattie  set  her  lips  in  a 
determined  way  she  had,  while  a  look  of  loving  admiration  shone  through 

her  tears. 

"I'm  afraid  you  don't  understand,  Mattie,"  continued  Miss  Priscilla, 
speaking  with  painful  effort.  "My  sister  and  I  will  be  hard  put  to  it  now  not 
to  starve.  My  brother  is  dead.  We  have  nothing  to  depend  on  for  a  living- 
nothing  and  nobody." 

"You've  me,"  quoth  Mattie  brusquely. 

"We'll  not  be  able  to  afford  a  servant  now,  Mattie,"  said  the  old  lady  very 
sorrowfully. 

"You'll  have  a  servant,  Miss  Priscilla,  as  long  as  I've  a  pair  of  hands  to 
do  your  work." 
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And  for  no  reasoning  of  Miss  Priscilla's  would  Mattie  budge  an  inch  from 
her  decision. 

Miss  Lorimer  had  a  feeble  constitution  and  the  shock  of  her  brother's 
sudden  death  made  a  chronic  invalid  of  her.  Miss  Miriam  was  almost  as 
helpless  in  her  way,  and  it  is  hard  to  tell  what  would  have  become  of  the  sis- 
ters had  it  not  been  for  Mattie.  She  was  their  sole  support,  but  the  remarka- 
ble thing  is  that  nobody  knew  it  except  poor  old  Priscilla  herself.  The  girl 
guarded  her  mistress'  pride  as  carefullj'  as  if  it  were  her  own. 

As  soon  as  possible  Mattie  started  the  various  small  industries  by  which 
she  managed  to  keep  the  pot  boiling  for  three.  The  little  white  house 
belonged  to  the  sisters,  and  that  lessened  her  difficulties  somewhat ;  still,  it 
was  no  light  task  she  had  undertaken.  She  was  at  work  early  and  late,  and 
was  withal  the  cheeriest  little  woman  you  would  meet  in  a  day's  march. 

To  the  villagers  who  quizzed  her  about  her  industry  and  her  earnings  she 
declared  she  was  "laying  by"  for  her  "providing"— she  was  not  minded  to  be 
a  portionless  bride. 

Her  visits  to  the  neighboring  town  with  supplies  of  fruit  and  vegetables 
had  set  the  gossips  agog,  and  they  had  many  dark  hints  to  make  regarding 
her  honesty.  When  the  girl  invaded  their  own  ground,  however,  and  began 
to  buy  and  retail  the  creels  of  fish,  the  sight  of  her  depravity  could  no  longer 
be  endured,  and  they  went  in  a  deputation  to  inform  and  caution  the  old 
ladies. 

The  only  bad  effect  of  the  ignorant  interference  of  these  busybodies  was 
to  make  Miss  Miriam  more  intolerant  in  private  of  "Mattie's  eccentricities" 
and  a  little  suspicious  that  the  girl  was  greedy.  Mattie's  indefatigable 
energy  became  a  source  of  irritation  to  the  delicate  old  maid  who  had  not  the 
key  to  it,  and  poor  Miss  Priscilla's  office  of  mediator  was  not  always  a  sine- 
cure. But  they  seldom  quarreled  outright,  for  Mattie  rarely  forgot  that  Miss 
Miriam  had  been  "kept  in  the  dark,"  and,  besides,  she  had  a  tactful  way  with 
her.     Scenes  like  the  following  were  of  frequent  occurrence,  however. 

Mattie's  bright  face  would  look  round  the  sitting  room  door  of  a  morning. 
"Oh,  Miss  Miriam,  if  you're  not  too  busy  would  you  mind  plucking  a  few 
young  peas?  I  must  finish  the  washing,  but  I  would  like  to  take  them  to  the 
market  to-day.     They're  scarce." 

Miss  Miriam  would  continue  to  nibble  the  end  of  her  quill  pen  reflect- 
ively. (She  is  seated  at  her  desk  ;  it  is  Miss  Miriam's  belief  that  she  has  the 
poetic  gift,  and  her  time  is  much  occupied  in  its  exercise.) 

"It's  such  a  lovely  morning,"  says  Mattie  persuasively. 

"Dear,  dear.  If  you  only  knew  what  it  means  to  be  disturbed  at  such 
moments.  But  you  have  no  tact,  no  consideration  ;  you  will  never  learn, 
Mattie,"  cries  the  lady  pettishly. 

"I'm  so  sorry,  ma'am,  but  the  peas  will  soon  be  past  their  best,  and—" 
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•'The  peas,  indeed.  Aud  what  of  my  ideas?  If  I  do  not  pluck  them 
when  they  are  ripe,  they  wither  also." 

"But  think  of  the  price  they'll  fetch,"  cries  the  maid,  her  mind  upon  the 
peas. 

"The  price.  Thank  goodness,  I  have  never  put  my  gift  to  base  uses — and 
never  will.  Mattie,  it  grieves  me  to  see  you  becoming  so  mercenary.  I  do 
not  think  I  can  possibly  afford  time  for  the  peas  this  morning." 

"Dear  Miss  Miriam,  not  if  I  tell  you  I  want  the  money  to  buy  a  chicken 
for  Miss  Priscilla?  She  enjoyed  the  last  so  much.  I  assure  you,  it's  not  for 
myself  this  time." 

"That  alters  the  case  entirely.  Certainly,  certainly,  we  must  get  a 
chicken  for  Priscilla."  Then  the  good  lady  sets  her  cap  straight  and  takes 
her  way  contentedly  to  the  sunny  garden. 

It  was  during  the  first  winter — a  severe  one,  as  luck  would  have  it — that 
Mattie  had  her  hardest  struggle  to  keep  the  wolf  from  the  door.  She  had  not 
yet  started  the  little  poultry  farm  which  yielded  her  a  tolerable  income  later 
on.  The  garden  was  empty,  save  for  the  small  household  supply  of  winter 
potatoes.  Fruits,  flowers  and  vegetables  were  no  longer  available,  and  the 
sailings  and  catches  of  the  fishing  fleet  were  most  irregular.  In  spite  of  the 
girl's  efforts  to  earn  enough  by  her  needle,  the  pinch  of  want  was  felt  in  the 
little  home.  It  was  Miss  Priscilla's  painful  anxiety  on  account  of  her  sister 
and  Mattie  that  roused  the  latter  to  her  utmost  endeavor.  She  bethought  her 
of  a  plan  and  straightway  entered  into  a  compact  with  a  cousin  of  hers,  a 
young  fisherman  who  had  shown  himself  very  friendly  toward  her  of  late. 
Hej  was  to  lend  her  his  cobble  of  a  night  to  go  a  fishing  in  the  firth  on  her 
own  account,  and  he  would  have  a  percentage  of  her  winnings.  She  made 
the  stipulations  that  he  was  not  to  speak  of  the  transaction  to  any  one,  and 
that  he  would  row  the  boat  to  the  gate  of  her  garden  when  she  wanted  it. 

The  plan  worked  well  and  Mattie  spent  many  a  long  hour  on  the  cold, 
dark  waters  after  her  old  ladies  were  safely  disposed  of  for  the  night. 

Meanwhile,  it  dawned  upon  the  heavy  but  calculating  brain  of  Peter 
Small,  Mattie's  cousin,  that  the  girl  would  make  a  desirable  wife ;  she  was  so 
active  and  so  well-gathered,  if  report  spoke  truly. 

Peter  was  not  an  ill  favored  fellow,  and  Mattie  being  one  of  those  who 
are  keenly  sensitive  to  kindness,  felt  most  kindly  disposed  toward  him.  She 
was  so  free  from  self-interest  herself  that  it  was  the  last  thing  she  suspected 
in  others. 

Before  long  Peter  spoke  of  marriage.  The  girl  received  his  proposal 
encouragingly,  but  told  him  she  was  not  free  to  marry  so  long  as  the  old 
ladies  lived.  The  young  man's  amazement  was  followed  by  something  like 
contempt.   Still,  he  did  not  believe  that  this  was  anything  more  than  a  whim. 

As  the  weeks  pasted,  however,  and  his  persuasions  were  of  no  avail  to 
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move  Mattie  from  her  resolve,  he  became  very  angry  in  secret.  He  did  not 
quarrel  with  her  outright,  because  of  his  exaggerated  notion  of  her  monetary 
value. 

He  cudgeled  his  brains  for  some  way  of  bringing  her  to  reason,  as  he 
phrased  it,  and  at  last  hit  upon  a  scheme.  It  was  only  likely  to  occur  to  a 
selfish  and  unscrupulous  man,  but  that  was  of  no  consequence  to  Peter. 

One  night,  on  the  plea  of  helping  Mattie  with  the  lines,  Peter  stepped 
aboard  the  cobble  and  rowed  her  out  to  the  fishing  ground.  Anchoring  the 
boat  securely,  he  seated  himself  on  a  thwart  within  reach  of  the  painter. 

Mattie  had  tried  to  dissuade  him  from  accompanying  her,  and  she  was 
surprised  he  should  ignore  her  wish.  Still,  she  was  not  altogether  displeased 
to  have  his  company. 

It  was  one  of  those  nights  in  which  the  dim  starlight  seems  to  intensify 
the  darkness  of  land  and  sea.  The  heaving  waters  had  a  phosphorescent 
gleam,  and  the  waves  moaned  sullenly  as  the  wind  from  the  east  swept  across 
them  in  stinging  gusts. 

But  for  Peter's  companionship  Mattie  would  have  felt  the  solitude 
"eerie."  Yet  they  had  little  to  say  to  each  other.  They  worked  with  a  will. 
Fish  were  plentiful,  and  in  a  couple  of  hours  they  had  caught  as  many  as 
Mattie  wanted. 

"We'll  be  weighing  anchor,  now,"  she  said, 

"Not  quite  yet,  lass,"  quoth  Peter  in  a  dry  tone.  "I  came  out  here 
to-night  meaning  to  get  your  promise  to  marry  me  a  fortnight  from  now,  and 
we'll  up  anchor  only  when  you've  given  it." 

"You'll  row  me  ashore  at  once,  Peter,  or  I'll  never  forgive  you,"  cried 
Mattie,  amazed  and  indignant. 

"I'll  row  you  ashore  as  soon  as  you  give  me  your  word — not  till  then," 
said  Peter  doggedly. 

"You're  never  in  earnest?"  Mattie  was  beginning  to  tremble  a  little  in 
the  darkness. 

"Am  I  not?  I'm  thinking  I've  pinned  you  this  time,  my  lass,"  and  he 
laughed  exultantly. 

Mattie  was  speechless  for  the  moment — dazed  by  the  revelation  of  his 
character.  It  seemed  to  her  that  she  looked  suddenly  into  a  gulf  of  horrid 
darkness.  What  a  cruel  heart  he  must  have  to  think  of  taking  so  mean  an 
advantage.  He  knew  so  well  how  afraid  she  was  lest  the  old  ladies  should 
learn  of  these  midnight  excursions  of  hers.  It  would  break  Miss  Priscilla's 
heart  to  know  of  the  hardships  she  had  borne,  however  cheerfully,  for  her 
sake.  As  for  the  other  sister,  she  would  be  disgraced  forever  in  Miss  Mir- 
iam's eyes  ;  her  own  silence  would  insure  that. 

"Well,  are  you  content  to  stop  here  till  daylight?"  cried  Peter,  breaking 
in  on  her  troubled  thoughts.     "There  will  he  a  fine  stir  at  the  cottage  when 
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the  Miss  lyorimers  wake  up  and  want  their  breakfast,"  he  added  craftily. 

At  this  Mattie  sprang  to  her  feet  and  stretched  across  to  grasp  the  anchor 
rope,  but  he  held  her  off.     Then  he  taunted  her  with  her  powerlessness. 

She  confided  to  me,  long  afterward,  that  she  knew  the  sort  of  despairing 
rage  that  tempts  a  being  in  extremity  to  take  the  lifa  of  another. 

Peter  drove  her  back  to  the  seat  she  had  quitted.  Then  she  shipped  the 
oars  into  the  rowlocks,  and  strove  with  all  her  might  to  drag  the  boat  from 
its  moorings  ;  but  it  was  useless. 

"Come,  Mattie,  be  a  sensible  woman  for  once,  and  give  in.  It  beats  me 
to  know  what  you  make  such  a  to-do  for." 

Mattie's  answer  was  a  cry  of  despair.  It  was  that  I  heard  as  I  was 
returning  to  the  coastguard  station  after  my  night's  round  of  inspection. 

Mattie'a  despair  was  not  unfounded.  What  was  the  use  of  telling  this 
man  the  true  facts  of  the  case — that  the  poor  old  ladies  had  nobody  to  look  to 
but  her?  He  would  only  sneer.  She  need  not  throw  herself  upon  his  gen- 
erosity ;  he  had  none.  He  was  hard  as  flint.  He  would  keep  his  word  in 
spite  of  all  she  could  say  or  do.  Daylight  would  find  her  here  if  she  did  not 
promise.  Could  she  promise — for  their  sakes?  But  would  it  be  best  for  them 
in  the  end?  That  question  saved  Mattie.  She  saw  so  clearly  that  the  wife  of 
Peter  Small  would  have  little  power  to  administer  to  others. 

"You  can  stay  here  till  doomsday,  Peter,  but  you'll  never  get  me  to  say 
I'll  marry  you.  That  idea  is  gone,  once  and  for  all.  I've  changed  my 
opinion  of  you  this  night  as  I — as  I  never  thought  to — "     Her  words  ended  in 

a  sob. 

Peter's  anger  rose.  He  began  to  threaten  and  to  bully  her,  Ihinkiug 
probably  that  her  tears  betokened  a  weakness  that  demanded  such  treatment. 
But  he  was  struck  dumb  of  a  sudden  by  the  sound  of  approaching  oars. 

"Ahoy,  there!"  Mattie  cried  out,  her  voice  full  of  joyful  relief. 

It  suffices  to  tell  that  I  rescued  Mattie  by  cutting  the  cobble  adrift  from 
her  moorings  when  the  surly  fellow  at  the  bow  still  refused  to  haul  up  the 
anchor,  for  1  am  merely  the  chronicler  of  a  page  in  Mattie's  life  which  proves 
her  to  have  a  heart  as  brave,  generous  and  faithful  as  that  of  any  heroine  of 
fiction. 

A  number  of  years  later  Mattie  stood  in  the  old-fashioned  garden.  Two 
young  girls  were  chasing  each  other  round  the  flower  beds.  Mattie's  eyes 
were  unusually  dreamy.     Coming  up  behind  her  unobserved,  I  said  : 

"I  can  tell  what  you  are  thinking  of." 

"I  dare  say.  The  dear  old  ladies.  I  miss  them  sometimes  even  now. 
You  see,  since  the  babies  grew  up  there  are  none  of  you  quite  helpless 
enough,"  she  replied  with  a  whimsical  smile. 

"I'll  soon  be  an  old  decrepit  man,"  I  remarked  cheerfully. 

She  looked  a  loving  reproach. 

"PrisciUa  !  Miriam!"  she  called  to  the  youngsters,  "come  to  dinner. 
Father  is  home."— [iV^zf  York  Times. 


His  Last  Chance. 


)AUD  KING,  who  on  the  third  day  of  a  certain  'varsity  match,  sat  in  a 
hired  barouche  in  front  of  the  tavern  at  Lord's,  had,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, first  cast  eyes  of  admiration  upon  Tom  Leach  when  Tom  became 
known  as  one  of  the  soundest  bats  in  the  Oxford  eleven.  She  had  been 
acquainted  with  him  for  some  years  and  had  always  accounted  him  a  nice  boy, 
but  although  she  knew  that  he  loved  her  with  all  the  fervor  that  a  lad  of  his 
years  (which  were  twenty-three)  is  capable  of — and  a  lad  of  twenty-three  is 
capable  of  a  good  deal — she  merely  accepted  his  homage  with  a  dainty  grace, 
was  never  cruel  to  him  (or  he  might  have  had  reason  to  hope,)  and  regarded 
him  as  a  creditable  and  presentable  member  of  her  court. 

Meanwhile  Tom,  with  British  pertinacity,  wooed  Maud  with  unabated 
vigor ;  sometimes  he  was  downcast  and  miserable,  and  sometimes  he  was 
serene  and  hopeful.  He  knew  Maud  liked  him  to  make  big  scores,  and  so  he 
hit  out  merrily  and  won  for  himself  a  very  respectable  place  in  the  first  class 
averages.  Maud  complimented  him,  Tom  blushed,  and  in  the  next  match 
smacked  the  bowlers  about  more  mercilessly  than  ever.  Kvery  time  he 
played  a  good  innings  he  considered  that  he  had  raised  himself  a  peg  in 
Maud's  estimation.  Could  a  man  fight  in  a  cause  more  fair?  Tom  decided 
that  he  couldn't. 

Not  very  long  before  the  'varsity  match  was  due  to  be  played,  however, 
Tom  received  a  great  shock.  His  attention  was  drawn  by  a  girl  friend  to  the 
fact  that  Maud  seemd  very  partial  to  the  society  of  a  certain  Mr.  Macintyre, 
barrister,  a  self-made  man  who  had  never  been  either  to  a  public  school  or 
university ;  who,  indeed,  was  rumored  to  have  scared  crows  or  performed 
some  lowly  agricultural  duty  of  that  order  in  his  little  boyhood.  Crows  or  no 
crows,  Mr.  Macintyre  was  now  a  clever  and  distinguished  looking  man,  and 
one  who  was  rising  rapidly  in  his  profession.  He  was  possibly  two-and- 
thirty,  and  was  regarded,  commercially  and  socially,  as  quite  a  respectable 
person. 

The  high  place  Mr.  Macintyre  appeared  to  have  gained  in  Maud's  estima- 
tion had  a  palpable  effect  on  Tom.  It  did  not  cause  him  to  eat  less,  because 
playing  cricket  all  day  long  makes  a  man  hungry  in  spite  of  his  emotions  ; 
for  the  same  reason  he  slept  as  soundly  as  was  his  wont,  but  his  cricket  fell 
off.     He  continued  to  bat,  it  is  true,  in  his  usual  pleasing  style — no  rivalry  in 
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love  could  alter  that — but  the  fire  seemed  to  have  gone  out  of  his  hiUinj;. 
Several  times  he  hesitated  and  was  lost.  Formerly  he  had  been  confidence 
itself.  His  Captain — that  famous  bat,  Bannerman — gave  him  a  kindly  word 
or  two  of  encouragement  in  which  there  was  the  faintest  flavor  of  a  reproof. 
Tom  winced  and  was  bowled  third  ball  the  very  next  time  he  went  in.  Never- 
theless he  had  been  awarded  his  blue  and  was  down  to  play  at  Lord's  where 
it  was  hoptd  he  would  do  well. 

But  the  gods  were  unpropitious.  On  the  first  day  he  made  several  bad 
mistakes  in  the  field  and  scored  a  fluky  sixteen.  On  the  second  day  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  bringing  off  a  marvelous  catch  in  front  of  the  pavil- 
lion,  jumping  at  the  ball  and  just  reaching  it  high  up  with  his  left  hand  ; 
falling  against  the  railings  he  bruised  his  elbow  severely,  but  of  course  he 
didn't  mention  that  to  Maud  when  during  the  luncheon  interval  she  applauded 
his  feat.  L,ater  on  his  bowling  was  hit  all  over  the  grounds  ;  this  somewhat 
discounted  his  fine  catch.  And  now  the  third  day  had  arrived.  Oxford  had 
to  make  300  to  win,  and  Tom  felt  that  this  was  his  last  chance  of  reinstating 
himself  in  Maud's  favor. 

Maud's  father — who  was  something  rich,  I  am  not  quite  sure  what — was 
fond  of  entertaining  literary  and  artistic  celebrities  and,  moreover,  of  dis- 
covering new  ones.  Various  wild  fowl  of  this  nature  were  fluttering  round 
Mr.  King's  carriage,  alternately  watching  the  cricket  and  addressing  remarks 
to  Maud. 

In  the  carriage  with  Maud  were  Mr.  Macintyre,  Bannerman,  the  Oxford 
captain,  and  a  distinguished  dramatic  critic — Mr.  King's  latest  wild  fowl. 

"Well,  now,"  said  the  critic  in  an  accent  betraying  his  northern  origin 
and  in  a  manner  at  once  homely  and  unsophistcated,  "It's  your  knock  soon, 
isn't  it?" 

"I  am  sixth  wicket  down,"  replied  Bannerman,  to  whom  the  question 
was  addressed. 

The  critic  pulled  at  his  cigar  thoughtfully  as  he  gazed  round  the  ground, 

"Can't  imagine  what  the  attraction  is  for  all  these  chaps,"  he  murmured; 
"give  me  Newmarket."  And  he  fell  to  reading  the  sporting  intelligence  in 
an  evening  paper. 

"And  so,"  said  Maud,  who  was  not  evincing  much  interest  in  the  cricket, 
"you  don't  believe  in  long  engagements,  Mr.  Macintyre?" 

"Well,"  returned  the  barrister,  "I  think  they  must  be  rather  trying.  For 
my  part,  I  shouldn't  care  to  be  engaged  for  more  than  three  months." 

"Oh,  well  hit  sir;  well  hit  indeed  !"  shouted  Bannerman.  "There  goes 
the  hundred  and  fifty  ;  we  shall  do  it  yet,"  he  added  excitedly.  "Well 
good-by,  Miss  King,  for  the  present,  I  must  go  and  get  my  pads  on." 

"Now  mind  you  make  a  hundred,"  laughed  Maud,  "and  tell  Mr.  lycach  I 
expect  him  to  retrieve  himself.  Oh,  you're  dining  with  us  to-ujght,  aren't  you, 
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Mr.  Bannerman?    Mr.  Leach  is  staying  with  us,  you  know,  and  he'll  like  to 
have  you  to  talk  to." 

"Thanks  awfully,"  said  Bannerman,  "I'll  do  my  best." 

And  he  went  off  to  the  paviilion,  where  he  faithfully  delivered  Maud's 
message  to  Tom.  A  few  minutes  later  a  roar  from  the  crowd  announced  the 
fall  of  a  wicket. 

"Don't  you  think,  Mr.  Macintyre,"  said  Maud,  gently  clapping  her 
hands,  "that  a  long  engagement  is  a  good  test  of  a  man's  constancy?" 

"Rather — of  a  woman's,"  replied  Macintyre,  "but  I  presume,"  he 
added,  "that  a  long  engagement  is  the  result  of  one  of  two  things — insuflS- 
ciency  of  means  or  the  youth  of  the  parties  concerned." 

The  critic  stared  at  his  companions.  He  took  it  that  this  was  a  cricket 
match  and  that  these  two  people,  being  interested  in  cricket,  had  come  to  see 
the  match,  instead  of  which  they  were  discussing  engagements  at  what  was — 
as  even  he  could  see — an  exceedingly  interesting  epoch  of  the  game.  The 
critic  divined  that  it  was  time  to  go,  but  he  fell  out  of  the  carriage  into  the 
arms  of  Maud's  father,  who  bore  him  away  to  drink  champagne  cup. 

While  thus  engaged  a  volley  of  clapping  broke  upon  their  ears. 

"Piece  is  going  well,"  said  the  critic  absent-mindedly,  as  he  bit  off  the 
end  of  his  cigar. 

"They're  cheering  Bannerman,  who  has  just  taken  his  place  at  the 
wicket,"  explained  Maud's  father  with  a  smile. 

"Oh,  I  see,"  said  the  critic  dolefully,  In  spite  of  the  "cup"  he  was  not 
getting  much  fun  out  of  this  afternoon. 

The  Oxford  captain  settled  down  at  once  and  his  lively  play  kept  the 
crowd  in  an  intermittent  buzz  of  applause.  Two  hundred  soon  went  up, 
then,  210,  220,  230. 

"Well,  now,  Mr.  Macintyre,"  said  Maud  playfully,  "what  do  you  con- 
sider a  suitable  age  for  marriage?" 

Just  then  a  tremendous  smite  of  Bannermau's  sent  the  ball  whizzing  over 
the  carriage. 

"Hear,  hear — I  mean  well  hit!"  cried  Mr.  Macintyre  politely,  "a  suita- 
ble age.  Miss  King?"  He  paused  and  surveyed  her  tentatively.  "Well,  let 
me  see." 

"Yes,  go  on,"  said  Maud. 

"Thirty — or  a  little  over— for  a  man,"  said  Macintyre  boldly,  "and 
twenty — or  a  little  over — for  a  woman,"  he  concluded. 

Maud  noted  the  significance  of  his  tone,  but  before  she  could  reply 
another  wicket  fell  amid  another  uproar,  aud  Tom  came  in. 

"Ah!  we  must  watch  this,"  said  Mr.  Macintyre  kindly.  "I  hope  Leach 
is  in  good  form." 

And  both,  as  in  duty  bound,  turned  their  attention  strictly  to  the  game. 
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It  really  seemed  as  if  Tom  were  going  to  obey  his  mistress's  behest,  for  he 
played  during  the  first  half  hour  of  his  innings  with  exceptionable  science. 
Bannerman  continued  to  bat  well,  it  began  to  look  as  if  these  two  would  hit 
off  the  necessary  runs.  Bannerman  gave  a  lofty  chance  to  a  man  in  the 
country,  who  failed  to  hold  it,  and  the  spectators  breathed  again. 

There  was  plenty  of  time.  It  was  only  five  o'clock.  The  250  went  up  to 
the  sound  of  wild  cheering.  Cambridge  were  on  their  mettle,  and  fielding 
like  demons. 

"Come,"  said  Mr.  King  to  his  companion,  "let's  go  and  have  a  look  at 
the  play." 

"What,  isn't  it  over  yet?"  returned  the  critic,  sluggishly,  "Dear  me, 
these  matches  take  a  long  time  to  decide." 

After  some  slugging,  both  batsmen  settled  down  to  steadier  play,  and 
the  score  slowly  crept  up  to  270. 

"I  think"  said  Maud,  allowing  her  attention  to  wander  from  the  game 
for  a  moment,  "that  the  gap  between  twenty  and  thirty  is  too  great.  Fancy — 
ten  years." 

"If,"  said  Macintyre,  "you  were  yourself  asked  by  a  man" 

Bnt  his  speech  was  drowned  by  a  tremendous  outburst  from  the  partisans 
of  the  Light  Blues.     Bannerman,  the  great  hope  of  his  side,  was  run  out ! 

"Oh,"  cried  Maud,  "how  silly  of  Tom  !     He  ought  to  have  seen." 

"Tom  !"  echoed  Mr.  Macintyre,  in  mild  surprise,  "which  may  I  ask  may 
'Tom'  be?" 

"I  meant  Mr.  Leach,"  said  Maud  quickly.  "Oh  dear,  oh  dear — Cam- 
bridge will  win  now !" 

"We  shall  see,"  said  Mr.  Macintyre,  blandly.  "Tom  may  still  redeem 
himself." 

Maud  shot  a  quick  glance  at  Macintyre,  and  then  turned  again  to  watch 
the  game.  An  Oxford  bowler  took  his  captain's  place,  but  he  did  not  stay  long. 

Tom,  joined  by  the  last  man,  settled  down  doggedly  to  pull  the  match  out 
of  the  fire.  But  he  was  ill  at  ease  ;  Bannerman's  loss  had  unnerved  him.  An 
easy  looking  ball  from  the  Cambridge  slow  bowler  sent  his  off  ball  spinning, 
and  the  game  was  at  an  end.     Cambridge  had  won  by  eighteen  runs. 

"Ah,"  sighed  the  dramatic  critic,  getting  into  a  cab.  "I'm  glad  it's  all 
over.  I  guess  that  young  fellow  who  has  lost  the  match  don't  feel  very 
happy.     Trocadero,  cabby  '" 

"We  go  the  same  way,  I  believe,"  said  Mr.  Macintyre,  appearing  on  the 
pavement  at  the  moment.     "Suppose  we  halve  the  cab?" 

"Certainly  ;  get  in,"  said  the  critic. 

"I  have  to  dress  and  get  back  to  the  Kings  by  seven  ;  I'm  dining  with 
them,"  explained  Macintyre  as  they  drove  away. 

"Ah,"  said  the  critic,  "nice  girl  that." 
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"Charming  !"  was  Mr.  Macintyre's  short  rejoinder. 

"I  don't  much  care  about  this  chap,"  thought  the  critic.  "Wonder  what 
his  game  is.  After  the  girl's  brass,  I  suppose.  I'll  give  him  a  shock." 
Then  he  added,  aloud  :  "Goin'  to  marry  the  young  fellow  who  made  such  a 
hash  of  it,  isn't  she?" 

Macintyre  started.    The  critic  smiled  internally. 

"I — I  was  not  aware  of  it ;  I — hardly  think  so,"  replied  the  barrister. 

"I  don't  know ;  the  old  man  seemed  to  couple  their  names  a  good  deal,  it 
struck  me  ;"  explained  the  critic.     "Nice  fellow,  King  !" 

But  during  the  remainder  of  the  ride  Mr.  Macintyre  only  vouchsafed 
monosyllables  by  way  of  conversation. 

The  critic  enjoyed  his  solitary  dinner  immensely.  "He'll  rush  it  now," 
he  chuckled,  "and  if  he  doesn't  take  care  he'll  get  the  push." 

For  the  critic,  though  affecting  little  interest  in  the  day's  play  or  the 
company  he  found  himself  in,  had  really  observed  all  that  passed  most  clear- 
headedly. He  fancied  he  understood  the  situation,  and  what  little  he  had 
seen  of  Tom  during  the  lunch  interval  he  liked. 

That  evening  Mr.  Macintyre  watched  Maud  and  Tom  closely.  He  spent 
a  good  deal  of  time  by  Maud's  side,  and  exerted  himself  to  keep  her  con- 
stantly dimpling  at  his  shrewd  and  witty  sallies.  As  the  critic  conjectured, 
had  opportunity  offered,  he  would  have  rushed  it  ;  but  opportunity  did  not 
offer.  However,  he  decided  that  his  proposal  would  keep  until  the  following 
Sunday,  when  Leach  would  have  gone.  Yes,  it  would  keep ;  Miss  King's 
coldness  to  Mr.  I,each  was  quite  noticeable.  Mr.  Macintyre's  proposal  would 
certainly  keep. 

While  Mr.  Macintyre  was  enjoying  a  solitude  a  deux  with  Miss  King  in 
the  drawing  room,  Bannerman  and  Tom  were  discussing  the  day's  play  in  the 
billiard  room — Tom  fuU  of  misery  and  apologies  ;  Bannerman,  in  his  big 
hearted  way,  philosophic  and  sympathetic. 

"Well,  I  must  get,"  said  the  captain,  at  length.  "Good  night,  Tom  ; 
cheer  up,  old  man." 

"You're  a  good  sort.  Ban.     Good  night,"  said  Tom  drearily. 

Mr.  Macintyre  having  taken  his  departure,  Bannerman  found  Maud 
alone,  looking  a  little  flushed  and  pretending  to  read  a  novel. 

"I  must  run  away,"  said  the  captain.  "I'm  playing  at  Edgbaston  to-mor- 
row, and  that  means  catching  a  train  before  breakfast." 

"I'm  so  sorry  you  lost  to-day,"  said  Maud,  giving  him  a  slim  white  hand, 
"and  I  am  very  cross  with  Tom." 

The  three  were  all  good  friends.  Retaining  her  hand  in  his  best  paternal 
fashion,  Bannerman  said,  "Then  don't  be  cross  with  Tom  any  longer.  He's 
awfully  depressed  about  it,  and  his  arm  is  hurting  him  no  end." 

"His  arm  !"  cried  Maud,  all  woman  now. 
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"Yes ;  he  bumped  it  on  the  rails  when  he  brought  off  that  big  catch 
yesterday." 

"Oh,  said  Maud,  "I  must" 

"Yes,  do;  and  don't  be  too  cross  with  him,"  and  so  old  Ban  went  out  of 
the  room  and  the  house,  and  made  175  for  his  country  against  Warwickshire 
on  the  following  day. 

When  he  had  gone  Maud  stole  into  the  hall.  Her  father  was  writing  let- 
ters in  the  study.  All  was  silent.  Maud  stood  hesitatingly  on  the  threshold 
of  the  billiard  room.  For  some  reason — though  she  had  pretended  otherwise 
— she  felt  glad  that  Tom  hadn't  particularly  distinguished  himself  in  the 
'varsity  match.  She  had  been  getting  a  little  tired  of  late  of  hearing  his 
praises  sung.  It  had  been  very  nice  at  first,  of  course,  having  a  Blue  dancing 
attendance  upon  her,  but  the  novelty  of  it  had  worn  off,  so  she  had  not  fol- 
lowed the  ups  and  downs  of  the  match  with  much  enthusiasm.  She  now 
found  herself  actually  admitting  that  there  were  other  things  about  Tom  that 
she  liked  better  than  his  cricket.  He  hadn't  the  keen  professional  wit  of 
Mr.  Maciutyre,  but  he  possessed  a  good  deal  of  fresh,  ingenious,  healthy 
humor  that  Maud  found  very  entertaining.  He  had  seemed  to  have  lost  a 
little  of  this  humor  recently— perhaps  most  of  it — but  that  may  have  been 

because  he  was  in .     Yes,  and  he  was  as  sincere  as  daylight  and  manly  as 

a  man  could  be. 

"We  shall  have  to  be  engaged  a  long  time,  but  I  shan't  mind  that," 
murmured  Maud,  opening  the  billard  room  door. 

Tom  started  up. 

"Miss  King  !" 

Maud  explained — seating  herself  on  the  arm  of  his  easy  chair— that  as  he 
had  rudely  forgotten  to  come  and  say  good  night  to  her,  she  had  been  obliged 
to  come  to  him.  Then,  after  petulantly  seizing  his  cigar  and  throwing  it  into 
the  fireplace,  she  tasted  his  whiskey  and  soda. 

"How  can  you  drink  such  stuff?"  she  cried,  putting  the  glass  down  hur- 
riedly ;  "you — a  boy  !" 

"Cheers  one  up,"  said  the  boy. 

"And  now  show  me  your  arm.     Wait,  till  I  get  some  EHiman." 

Returning  shortly  with  the  embrocation,  she  made  Tom  take  his  coat  off, 
whereupon  she  unfastened  his  cuff  link  and  rolled  up  his  shirt  sleeve.  Then 
she  annointed  the  blue  swelling.  Tom  couldn't  trust  himself  to  utter  his 
thanks,  and  she  knew  it. 

Pulling  the  sleeve  down,  she  readjusted  the  cuff  link,  helped  him  on  with 
his  coat,  and  told  him  to  sit  down  in  his  easy  chair  again. 

"I'll  allow  you  another  half  hour,"  she  said,  getting  him  a  fresh  cigar. 
"Here— here's  a  match.     There  !  aren't  you  very  much  obliged  to  me.-"' 

Tom  was  so  much  obliged  that  he  had  to  drop  his  cigar  and  grope  for  it. 
Just  as  he  found  it  Maud  switched  off  the  electric  hght,  gave  Tom  a  kiss,  and 
had  fled  before  Tom  had  half  realized  the  absolutely  intoxicating  unexpected- 
ness of  the  whole  thing,  don't  you  know! — {The  Tattler. 


Mrs.  Hawthorn's  Emaneipation, 


MYRA   GOODWIN   PI,ANTZ. 


^^  H  THINK  it  is  time  for  woman  to  be  emancipated  from  the  tyranny  of 

B  the  servant  girl,  the  ice  man,  and  the  plumber,  so  I  with  my  family 
am  going  to  board,"  said  Mrs.  Hawthorn  in  a  gleeful  voice. 

"I  am  sorry  for  you,  Mrs.  Hawthorn,  that  you  have  to  board  where  there 
is  no  help,  nor  ice,  and  it  will  be  hard  for  you  to  give  up  the  bath  after  your 
luxurious  home.  I  suppose  there  will  be  no  furnace,  nor  gas  where  you  are 
going,"  remarked  Miss  Hamlin,  the  teacher,  who  had  been  boarding  for  years. 

"Oh,  Mrs.  Price  is  to  have  all  the  luxuries  of  life,  but  I  am  to  pay  her  for 
worrying  over  them  for  me,"  laughed  Mrs.  Hawthorn. 

"Then  it  is  not  a  complete  emancipation  for  womanhood,  but  for  you," 
said  the  teacher. 

"Let  those  slave  who  will,"  answered  Mrs.  Hawthorn  gaily.  "I  only  wish 
I  could  afford  three  rooms  and  a  private  bath,  but  our  front  bedroom  has  a 
folding  bed,  so  we  can  have  a  parlor,  and  the  children  can  play  in  their  bed- 
room. We  will  leave  guests  for  those  who  wish  to  worry  with  house  repairs, 
and  hired  girls." 

"I  always  imagined  having  company  would  be  one  of  the  delights  of  a 
home,  especially  making  ones  husband's  friends  welcome,"  said  the  teacher, 
who  had  had  her  own  dreams  of  a  vine-covered  cottage  before  her  hair  had 
become  gray. 

"Miss  Hamlin,  I  once  had  those  romantic  ideas,  but,  my  dear,  a  woman 
ought  to  have  time  for  intellectual  culture  and  philanthropic  work.  My  hope 
is  that  families  will  sometimes  adopt  the  co-operative  plan  and  do  away  with 
the  kitchen  problem." 

"That  is  very  well  if  you  can  afford  to  board  with  Mrs.  Price,  where  the 
rooms  are  pleasant  and  the  people  high  toued,  but  public  school  teachers  must 
put  up  with  small  rooms,  bash,  friendly-inn  pies,  and  common  folks,  for  four 
or  five  dollars  a  week." 

"Can't  you  find  a  place  where  j'ou  will  be  one  of  the  family?"  inquired 
the  matron. 

"Preserve  me  from  being  one  of  the  family,"  sighed  the  teacher.  "The 
last  place  I  entered  on  those  choice  terms  they  expected  me  to  correct  my 
papers  by  the  sitting-room  lamp,  and  tend  the  baby  when  the  mother  went 
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out  in  the  evening,  and  I  had  to  see  the  children  punished  and  hear  the  hus- 
band growl  about  the  bills,  and  eat  plain  living  because  'we  don't  go  to  any 
trouble  over  dear  Miss  Hamlin,  she  is  one  of  the  family.'  But  they  took  the 
five  dollars  a  week  just  the  same.  Hotels  are  beyond  me  and  there  is  no 
cricket  on  the  hearth  in  the  regulation  boarding  house.  Bat  what  will  you 
do  with  your  beautiful  things,  Mrs.  Hawthorn?" 

"I  am  going  to  rent  my  house  furnished,  except  my  china  and  linen  and 
books.  We  will  have  to  store  a  good  deal.  We  will  have  a  sale  later,  for  I 
never  intend  to  bow  down  again  to  gods  of  wood  and  china,"  answered  Mrs. 
Hawthorn  with  a  smile.     "I  hope  to  get  in  the  plane  of  high  thinking." 

Miss  Hamlin  went  away  with  a  troubled  heart.  She  had  often  been  a 
guest  in  this  happy  home.  After  twenty  years  in  pursuit  of  the  intellectual, 
or  trying  to  make  others  pursue,  she  had  found  mind  not  always  more  attrac- 
tive than  matter.  She  had  a  vague  notion  that  the  common  everj-day  house- 
hold affairs  might  be  made  uplifting,  and  for  love's  sake  really  poetical.  She 
wondered  that  Mrs.  Hawthorn  did  not  realize  what  an  inspiration  her  beauti- 
ful home  had  been  to  the  homeless  people  who  were  frequently  entertained 
there. 

Mrs.  Hawthorn  did  not  think  of  what  her  home  had  been  to  others.  It 
was  very  restful  to  go  down  to  breakfast  in  a  dainty  morning  robe,  with  her 
children  like  fresh  daisies,  and  feel  no  responsibility  if  the  coffee  had  grounds 
for  complaint,  and  it  was  pleasant  not  to  give  orders  for  dinner.  She  heard 
Mrs.  Price  "take  down"  the  meat  man,  and  scold  the  maid  for  not  sweeping 
the  porch  and  remark  that  the  boiler  always  sprang  a  leak  on  Monday,  but  it 
moved  not  the  serenity  of  Mrs.  Hawthorn's  soul.  After  the  children  were  off 
to  school  there  was  a  long  morning  for  sewing  or  reading. 

"Now,  Horace,  confess  you  are  glad  to  make  out  j^our  check  each  Satur- 
day for  twenty-five  dollars  and  not  wonder  where  the  money  went  which  you 
had  given  your  wife,"  Mrs.  Hawthorn  said  to  her  husband  after  they  had 
been  boarding  several  weeks. 

"As  if  I  did  not  know  that  my  bank  account  went  down  as  fast  as  if  you 
had  your  hand  in  my  pocket  !"  said  the  husband.  "I  miss  asking  you  if  we 
couldn't  live  a  little  cheaper  and  reminding  you  how  little  my  mother  takes 
to  run  a  family.  I  don't  dare  tell  sister  Price  that  she  has  the  slowest  girls  in 
the  world.  Some  day  I'll  forget  and  break  for  the  kitchen  after  my  own 
coffee.  Her  table  is  fine,  of  course,  but  too  much  top  dressing  for  me.  I 
long  for  a  good 'biled  dinner,' as  our  country  cook  used  to  call  it.  A  tired 
man  hates  to  sit  through  eight  courses.  I  don't  wonder  the  children  get  rest- 
less. If  they  were  not  little  girls  they  wouldn't  stand  it.  I  couldn't  bring  up 
Brother  Hall  for  dinner — never  slipped  off  from  a  preacher  before — but  I 
know  our  style  would  paralyze  him." 

"Of   course   there  are   drawbacks,"   admitted   Mrs.   Hawthorn.     "I   was 
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much  embarrassed  over  Cousin  Jane  to-day,  We  were  up  to  the  farm  a  v.'eek 
last  summer,  and  I  wanted  to  return  the  obligation,  but  there  was  no  place  for 
her  to  sleep  here,  and  you  know  how  loud  she  talks." 

"I'd  willingly  have  paid  extra  for  the  noise,"  said  the  husband.  Cousin 
Jane  was  on  his  side  of  the  house. 

"Oh,  one  can't  entertain  when  boarding,"  sighed  the  wife.  "It  seems  so 
hard  to  pay  out  money  for  a  friend,  although  it  is  no  more  than  the  old  way. 
I  ought  to  have  my  mission  class  for  supper  soon.  That  is  one  way  I  have 
held  them  so  well.  They  have  felt  an  interest  in  my  home  and  I  in  theirs. 
Then  I  wish  I  could  open  my  parlors  and  invite  the  different  club  ladies  to 
meet  a  charming  W.  C.  T.  U.  worker  who  needs  social  backing." 

"But,  my  dear,  you  wanted  to  be  free  from  the  horrors  of  the  servant 
girl,"  reminded  her  husband. 

"Oh,  I  do  not  regret  the  change,"  replied  Mrs.  Hawthorn  quickly,  "but  I 
have  had  to  tell  Mrs.  Price  how  the  maid  neglects  this  floor  and  lets  our 
friends  go  away  from  the  door  iinanswered.  I  have  had  so  much  trouble  with 
my  washwoman  tearing  and  losing  the  clothes.  She  charges  two  and  a  half 
dollars  for  washing  and  ironing  for  four.     Think  of  it,  Horace  !" 

"Not  I,  when  I  took  to  boarding  to  get  rid  of  the  cares  of  life.  I  saw 
Plarper  watering  our  lawn  as  I  came  by,  and  it  was  all  I  could  do  to  refrain 
from  taking  the  hose.     This  rich  diet  is  making  me  dyspeptic." 

"It  is  a  pretty  yard,"  said  the  wife,  ignoring  the  deadly  disease  that 
kills  the  friends  of  the  victim.  "The  children  miss  the  swing  and  their 
sand.  They  don't  like  to  sit  on  the  veranda  like  other  boarding  house 
children." 

"They  have  had  too  much  pasture  to  care  for  the  stall,"  remarked  the 
father.  "I'm  not  going  down  this  evening.  I'm  sick  of  that  bride  and  groom 
spooning  around,  and  of  Mrs.  Harrison  talking  about  her  wealth." 

"I'll  go  down  and  bring  up  the  children,"  said  Mrs.  Hawthorn.  "They 
miss  their  large  room,  and  hate  to  come  in,  but  one  can't  have  everything  and 
be  free  from  care." 

"I  can't  see  but  what  women  in  boarding  houses  are  as  careworn  as  other 
folks,"  said  the  husband,  but  his  wife  hurried  out  of  hearing. 

A  letter  came  from  Mr.  Hawthorn's  sister  who  wanted  to  make  a  little 
visit.  "Board  her  across  the  street,  Horace,"  said  the  wife.  "I  have  done  my 
share  in  entertaining  the  relatives  on  both  sides." 

"Sometimes  I  think  I've  done  my  share  in  earning  a  living,"  said  Mr. 
Hawthorn  in  a  tone  that  surprised  his  wife. 

Another  surprise  was  the  way  her  husband  went  down  town  of  eveniijgs. 
They  had  had  such  happy  evenings  at  home  reading  together,  or  entertaining 
friends,  and  it  seemed  strange  to  be  without  him.  One  evening  after  the 
children  were  asleep  she  leaned  out  of  the  open  window  enjoying  the  mild 
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October  air  aud  thinkiug  about  her  old  home  when  this  bit  of  conversation 
floated  up  to  her  : 

"He  was  once  a  fine  fellow,  a  regular  prayer-meeting,  church-pillar  sort 
of  chap,  perfectly  daft  about  his  wife,  buk  he  is  getting  in  love  with  a  club  he 
joined  lately.  He  is  spending  lots  of  money  there,  and  when  it  gets  to  the 
ears  of  the  bank  president  he  may  lose  his  fine  job.  He  is  getting  sort  of 
fast.     They  have  all  kinds  of  shows  at  that  club." 

"Whom  do  you  mean?"  asked  another  voice. 

"Why,  Hawthorn,  that  poor  wretch  who  had  to  go  to  boarding  to  give  his 
wife  a  chance  to  loaf."  Here  Mrs.  Hawthorn  took  in  her  head  too  distressed 
to  care  to  hear  more,  or  to  realize  that  she  had  been  listening. 

She  said  nothing  when  her  husband  came  home  late  that  night,  but  the 
next  day  she  went  to  the  old  home  and  begged  its  occupants  to  give  up  the 
house. 

"Dear,"  she  said  that  night  to  the  man  of  their  two  rooms,  "I  got  so 
homesick  for  the  old  place  that  I  went  to  it  and  asked  the  Harpers  to  give  it 
up.  They  want  to  go  south,  so  were  glad  enough  to  get  out  of  their  bargain. 
The  children  are  not  well  cooped  up  this  way.  If  you  will  give  up  boarding  I 
will  never  say  'hired  girl'  to  you  again." 

"Yes,  you  will,  and  I'll  be  mean  enough,  when  I'm  all  worn  out,  to  ask 
you  where  you  buy  your  coffee  aud  if  your  steak  came  from  the  ark,  but  I'll 
try  my  best  if  you  will  make  a  home  again,"  and  the  husband  took  his  wife 
in  his  arms  in  a  way  that  made  her  feel  any  work  would  be  pleasure  for  his 
sake. 

"I'm  hungry  for  some  of  your  light  rolls,  and  your  kind  of  pie,  and  a  lit- 
tle table.  I  couldn't  bear  this  stuffy  bedroom  so  I  joined  a  club.  I  did  not 
do  anything  really  bad,  but  I  saw  and  heard  enough  to  know  it  wasn't  a  safe 
place  for  me.     We  will  set  up  our  household  gods  as  soon  as  those  folks  can 

get  out." 

"Goodie,"  came  from  the  bedroom  where  the  children  were  supposed  to 
be  in  dreamland,  and  two  white-gowned  maidens  rushed  into  the  room  where 
their  parents  were  sitting  very  close  together  on  the  red  plush  sofa. 

"Now  we  can  make  fudges  and  molasses  candy  in  the  kitchen,"  cried 
Nelhe. 

"And  have  our  kitty  back  and  our  doll  house  in  the  attic,"  said  Margery. 
"Don't  children  get  mammas  so  they  can  have  homes?" 

"Yes,"  said  the  mother,  with  tears  in  her  brown  eyes. 

"Where  there  are  children  there  ought  to  be  house-keeping  either  in  a 
big  house,  or  a  little  one  or  a  baby  fiat." 

"And  where  there  are  papas,"  laughed  the  father,  as  happy  as  a  child 
himself. 

"Yes,  papa,  but  we  women  need  homes,  too.  I  fairly  ache  to  clean  out  a 
closet  or  make  som^^  jelly." — {The  Union  Signal. 


A  Philopena  Wooing. 


VENITA  SBIBERT. 


30HN  ARMSTRONG  took  Miss  Harlowe  out  to  dinner,  and  neither  dinner 
nor  diners  received  any  of  his  attention,  for  it  was  entirely  occupied  by 
Miss  Harlowe. 

He  could  not  have  told  what  was  the  first  course,  nor  what  was  the  last, 
nor  what  had  been  said  by  the  lion  of  the  evening,  I^ieut.  Barnum  of  Cuban 
fame;  but  he  knew  at  just  what  droop  Miss  Harlowe's  curling  lashes  looked 
prettiest,  he  knew  every  detail  of  her  gown,  he  knew  just  how  her  brown  hair 
turned  to  gold  where  the  rays  of  electric  globes  fell  upon  it. 

Miss  Harlowe  held  out  a  twin  nut  in  her  pretty  palm.  "Will  you  eat  a 
philopena  with  me,  Mr.  Armstrong?"   she  said. 

It  was  marvelous  what  a  softening  effect  those  lashes  had  on  her  brilliant 
eyes,  one  felt  the  difference  when  she  looked  up  from  under  their  silken 
fringe.  Some  people  said  she  had  hard  eyes.  Armstrong  did  not  think  so. 
He  bent  over  the  small  hand  and  took  up  the  nut  as  if  it  were  a  jewel. 

"I  will  do  anything  you  ask  me  to  do,"  he  said,  "But  what  happens 
when  one  eats  a  pohilpena.-"' 

"Oh,  you  cannot  accept  anything  fiom  me  and  I  cannot  accept  anything 
from  you.  If  one  of  us  does  and  the  other  cries  'philopena!'  the  unfortunate 
is  obliged  to  give  a  pawn," 

"Those  are  very  hard  conditions,  altogether  unfair,"  said  Armstrong. 

"Eat  it!"  Miss  Harlowe  commanded,  imperiously.  Then  she  looked 
down  at  her  plate.  "There  is  always  a  way  to  get  around  the  hardest  con- 
ditions," she  said,  softly, 

"Phillipa  carried  on  as  usual  this  evening,"  remarked  the  hostess  to  her 
husband  when  the  last  guest  had  gone.  "I  declare,  that  girl  is  simply  dread- 
ful. She  is  the  dearest  prettiest  thing,  but  she  seems  to  think  that  all  men 
were  created  solely  for  her  amusement,'* 

Mrs.  West  had  a  tender  heart,  and  all  the  evening  she  had  carried  with  her 
the  recollection  of  the  pathetic  gratitude  in  John  Armstrong's  eyes  when  she 
told  him  that  he  was  assigned  to  Miss  Harlowe.  She  gave  an  unoffending 
yellow  soft  pillow  a  vicious  dig,  v,-hich  might  have  led  one  to  suppose  that 
for  a  moment  she  had  transformed  it  into  Miss  Harlowe's  golden  head.  Then 
she  gave  her  husband  a  hug  and  a  kiss  as  if  to  atone  to  all  men  for  the  cruelty 
of  all  women. 
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"My  dear,"  said  be,  "John  Armstrong  is  able  to  take  care  of  himself." 

But  Mrs.  West  knew  he  wasn't, 

Phillipa  was  sleeping  the  sleep  of  the  just.  Probably  it  was  the  sleep- 
lessness of  the  unjust  that  John  Armstrong  was  experiencing. 

He  had  been  warned.  Other  moths  who  had  fluttered  about  the  flame 
exhibited  their  singed  wings,  expatiated  on  the  altogether  wingless  condition 
of  still  more  unfortunate  victims.  But  where  is  the  moth  that  was  ever  saved 
by  good  advice? 

"She  is  as  beautiful  as  a  picture,  and  with  about  as  much  heart,"  said 
Travers. 

"She  is  beautiful,  and  she  has  a  heart  to  match  her  face,"  replied  Arm- 
strong. "You  fellows  have  never  been  able  to  reach  it,  that's  all.  She  isn't 
a  woman  to  be  lightly  won,  and  I  like  her  for  it." 

"Lightly  won!  Good  heavens!  That's  just  it;  she  doesn't  want  to  be 
won ;  she  only  wants  to  be  wooed.  John,  my  boy,  I  admire  your  delicious 
self-conceit  and  your  stubbornness,  but  I  tell  you  she  is  just  playing  with  you." 

"I  do  not  care  to  discuss  Miss  Harlowe  any  further,"  said  Armstrong 
coldly.     And  Travers  knew  that  he  had  said  as  much  as  he  dared. 

Phillipa  sat  in  her  drawing  room,  waiting  for  John  Armstrong.  She  was 
smiling  to  herself  as  she  remembered  that  she  had  told  three  men  that  she 
would  not  be  at  home  to-night. 

"He  comes  out  of  his  shell  when  there  is  no  one  else  here,"  she  said  to 
herself.  "What  a  great,  noble  head  he  had  !  And  what  a  will !  I  will  tell 
him  about  the  other  men." 

He  came  directly,  and  she  welcomed  him  very  sweetly  ;  but  as  she  looked 
in  his  face  she  saw  a  certain  firmness  about  the  lips  and  a  steady  light  of  pur- 
pose burning  in  his  eyes,  and  she  shivered  a  little.  Like  Travers  she  knew 
that  she  had  gone  as  far  as  she  dared. 

She  became  desperately  gay,  but  Armstrong  was  in  no  mood  for  raillery. 
He  sat  silent  and  watched  the  play  of  the  light  on  her  hair,  the  delicate  rose 
color  that  burned  in  her  cheeks,  the  quick  drooping  and  curving  of  her  lips. 

Then  he  leaned  suddenly  over  her.  He  was  tremendously  in  earnest,  his 
straightforward  nature  could  brook  no  preamble.  She  certainly  understood 
him  by  this  time. 

"Phillipa,"  he  cried,  "you  know  that  you  are  dearer  than  life  to  me  !  Do 
not  put  me  off  any  longer.  I  cannot  bear  it !  You  are  very  beautiful,  dear, 
like  some  exquisite  flower,  with  all  your  gifts  and  graces,  and  I  am  only  an 
awkward,  abrupt  fellow.  I  have  nothing  much  to  offer  you,  I  know  I  am  not 
worthy  of  you,  but  I  can  give  you  a  heart  that  is  all  yours  and  a  lifetime  of 
love  and  devotion.     Will  you  accept  it,  Phillipa.'"' 

Phillipa  laughed  nervously.  Then  she  furled  and  unfurled  her  fan  and 
looked  up  archly. 
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•'Accept  anything  from  you?  Why,  you  must  think  I  have  forgotten  our 
philopena !  Besides,  if  I  did  accept,  you  know,  I  shouldn't  have  a  thing  to 
give  you  for  a  pawn." 

"Phillipa,  do  not  trifle  with  me." 

"You  are  very  unreasonable  !"  Phillipa  cried,  conscious  however,  that 
her  eyelashes  were  failing  her  for  the  first  time.  "You  ask  me  to  accept  a — 
a  gift  just  as  if  there  never  was  such  a  thing  as  a  philopena." 

Armstrong  rose.  His  lips  were  white,  his  eyes  full  of  pain.  He  looked 
down  on  her  a  moment,  then  he  said,  quietly:  "Good-by,  Phillipa,"  and 
strode  from  the  room. 

He  took  his  overcoat  from  the  hall  tree  and  dragged  it  on  deliberately. 

"Like  many  another  poor  fool,  I  see  that  I  have  endowed  a  beautiful  doll 
with  a  soul,"  he  said  to  himself  with  a  bitter  smile. 

He  jammed  his  hat  down  over  his  head  and  slid  back  the  chain  of  the 
door,  then  he  felt  the  touch  of  a  hand,  and  he  turned  and  saw  what  no  one 
had  ever  seen  before — Phillipa's  brilHant  eyes  all  soft  and  misty  with  tears. 
She  laid  her  cheek  against  his  sleeve. 

"John,  dear  John,  forgive  me!"  she  cried  with  a  little  sob.  "I  do  accept, 
and  here,  I  will  give  you  the  pawn  in  advance." 

She  drew  his  head  down  and  kissed  him,  and  Armstrong  folded  her  in  his 
arms  without  a  word. 

"You  see,  dear,"  whispered  Phillipa,  "I  couldn't  give  you  my  heart  for  a 
pawn,  because  you  already  had  it  long  ago." — [^Chicago  Record-Herald. 


How  Willis  Knew. 


ADEI^BERT   P.    CAI^DWEI,!,. 


JiLTvIS  ANDREWS  sat  alone  in  his  room,  an  attic  chamber  destitute 
of  every  comfort  save  a  low,  chintz-covered  rocker  and  a  broad,  high- 
post  bed,  moodily  drumming  on  the  window  pane. 

««I — I've  made  up  my  mind — I'm  going  !" 

With  a  determined,  resolute  look,  he  glanced  casually  from  the  window 
and  saw  his  father  coming  up  the  path  from  the  barn,  carrying  in  his  hands 
two  pails  of  foaming  milk. 

•'What's  the  good  of  staying  here  any  longer?  I  don't  get  any  pay,  and 
I  work  from  morning  till  night — I  just  slave,  but" — 

Willis  checked  himself. 

" 'Tisn't  that,"  he  said  after  a  moment's  reflection.  "  'Tisn't  the  pay — 
'course  I  expect  the  farm  sometime,  and  then  I'll  get  all  that  belongs  to  me 
and  more,  too.  Pay  isn't  everything  in  the  world ;  a  little  regard  shown 
once  in  a  while  is  mighty  more  satisfying  than  wages. 

"Father  doesn't  seem  like  other  men;  he'll  go  all  day  and  not  say  any- 
thing except  what  he  has  to,  and  if  I  try  to  do  something  extra  to  please  him 
he  doesn't  appreciate  it.  It's  like  it  was  when  I  cut  the  bushes  over  on  the 
burnt  lot,  the  day  father  thought  I'd  gone  to  Richville  to  the  ball  game. 
When  he  saw  how  much  I'd  done,  he  simply  said  he'd  have  sat  up  half  the 
night  before  he'd  left  a  single  bush  standmg. 

"The  trouble  is,"  and  Willis  drummed  a  moment  in  silence,  "father 
hasn't  any  natural  affection,  and  I've  lived  here  long's  I  can  stand  it." 

Abraham  Andrews,  as  the  neighbors  frequently  declared,  had  a  "peculiar 
streak"  somewhere.  He  was  a  good  provider.  "A  better  needn't  be  manu- 
factured," was  the  testimony  of  Aunt  Lucy  King,  who  had  helped  Mrs. 
Andrew  for  years  in  haying  time.  His  help  never  complained  of  long  hours 
or  unreasonable  exaction.  In  church  affairs  he  was  one  of  the  "pillars,"  giv- 
ing liberally  of  his  substance  unto  every  good  cause.  Many  a  poor  family  in 
the  vicinity  was  indebted  to  Mr.  Andrews  for  a  cord  of  wood  at  one  time,  and 
a  sack  of  farm  provisions  at  another.  Yet  it  was  noticeable  that  he  showed 
no  outward  affection  for  his  wife  and  son. 

That  night  Willis  left  his  supper  almost  untasted.  "I'm  afraid  he  isn't 
feeling  well,"  thought  Mrs.  Andrews,  as  she  glanced  uneasily  across  the 
table.  Little  did  she  realize  what  was  passing  in  his  mind — the  planning  of  a 
formula  by  which  to  tell  his  father  his  long-considered  conclusion. 

"I  don't  want  mother  to  hear — she's  always  been  so  good,  but  I've  got  to 
go — I  must." 

It  was  not  till  Mr.  Andrews  started  to  wind  the  kitchen  clock  that  Willis 
and  his  father  were  alone  together.  Willis  stood  leaning  with  his  hands  on 
the  round  red  table. 

"Father"— 
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Mr,  Andrews  paused  for  a  moment  with  his  hand  on  the  clock  key. 

"Couldn't  Ray  Canwell  come  Monday  to  help  dig  post  holes?"  he  asked, 
without  giving  Willis  opportunity  to  continue, 

"Yes;  he's  coming — but — but,  father,  I'm  going." 

Mr.  Andrews  turned  but  slightly. 

"I'm  going  Monday — I've  got  to  go  where — where  things  are  different. 
I've  had  everything  here  I've  needed  save — save" — it  was  hard  for  Willis  to 
speak  it — "save  love," 

"I  don't  s'pose  you've  got  all  the  money  you  need;  I'll  see  about  that 
before  you  go,"  and  his  father  rigidly,  closed  the  clock  case  and  went  to  bed. 

"I  knew  he  didn't  care,"  said  Willis  grimly,  as  he  slowly  climbed  the 
uncarpeted  back  stairs. 

The  next  morning  the  steaming,  appetizing  breakfast  was  eaten  in  silence, 
no  reference  being  made  to  Willis'  going. 

"Guess  mother  doesn't  know;  don't  believe  father  told  her,"  thought 
Willis,  between  his  sips  of  coffee. 

That  Sunday  afternoon,  after  getting  home  from  church,  Willis  took  his 
hat  and  started  down  the  lane  to  the  pasture. 

"I  want  to  say  good-by  to — to  everything,"  he  said,  brokenly,  "for  next 
week  I'll  not  be  here." 

He  stopped  by  the  apple  tree,  where  he  and  his  father  had  sunk  the  large 
bowlders  that  had  bothered  three  generations  of  mowers.  Then  he  went  over 
to  the  "clearing,"  where  he  helped  get  under  cultivation  the  interval  corner. 
He  couldn't  go  away  without  a  farewell  to  the  young  orchard  which  he  had 
himself  set  out.  "Willis's  orchard"  his  mother  had  named  it.  "When  it  gets 
to  bearing  it  will  bring  in  quiet  a  littie  income — enough  to  pay  the  taxes," 
she  had  declared. 

Then  came  the  cattle — he  hated  most  to  leave  them.  He  went  to  the 
pasture  bars  and  sat  down  to  wait  for  them. 

Just  beyond  him,  on  the  other  side  of  a  bowlder,  he  heard  a  sound — some- 
one was  speaking.     He  listened  cautiously. 

"I — I  can't  bear  his  going,  I  can't.     Willis  is  all  the  world  to  me." 

It  was  his  father's  voice. 

"We've  worked  together  so  long  now! — Willis,  yes;  Willis  is  twenty-one 
— I  can't  begin  again  alone.  Working  would  be  awfully  lonesome  to  me 
with  him  gone.  He  thinks  I  don't  care  for  him,  and  that  I  don't  appreciate 
his  work.  I  do,  but  I  don't  know  how  to  tell  him  so  ;  I  wasn't  born  with  the 
gift  and  it's  hampered  me  all  my  life." 

The  voice  ended  in  almost  a  sob. 

"Poor  father  !  he — he'll  not  have  to  tell  me  ;  I  know  it  now,"  and  Willis 
brushed  his  sleeve  across  his  face,  as  he  stole  quietly  round  the  bowlder. 

When  father  and  son  came  to  the  house,  an  hour  later,  Mrs.  Andrews 
whispered  gladly,  "Willis  isn't  going  ;  they  look  too  happy  to  leave  each 
other — Willis  and  his  father." — [Forward. 


DREAMING. 
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Written  for  TALKS  and  TALES. 
Uudenieatli  a  spreading  maple 

When  its  leaves  were  scarlet  turning, 
When  the  sunlight  through  its  branches 

Shone  with  less  than  summer's  burning,— 
There  in  mingled  light  and  shadow, 

There  in  shade  with  warm  rays  streaming, 
On  a  faded,  grassy  cushion 

Lay  life's  pilgrim,  musing,  dreaming. 

lie  was  not  yet  old,  this  pUgrim, 

For  life's  springtime  scarce  had  faded 
Into  bloom  of  early  summer; 

And  youth's  buds  of  hope  were  braided 
With  the  first  of  manhood's  laurels. 

Straight  ahead  lay  life's  long  summer. 
Far  away  now  seemed  its  autumn. 

To  this  strong,  unwearied  comer. 

But  the  mellow,  golden  splendor 

Of  the  mild  autumnal  weather, 
With  its  hazy,  dreamy  beauty 

Spread  alike  o'er  sky  and  heather. 
Tinged  the  daydream  of  the  pilgrim 

With  that  soft,  resplendent  glory. 
With  that  living,  dying  grandeur 

Found  in  autumn's  sweet,  sad  story. 

Not  of  buoyant  youth's  bright  promise. 
Not  of  sturdy  manhood's  power, 

But  of  old  ages'  locks  of  silver. 
Was  the  daydream  in  that  honr. 
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Far  across  the  unborn  seasons, 
Far  adowu  life's  rugged  mountain 

Stood  two  pilgrims,  slowly  drinking 
Of  the  waters  of  life's  fountain. 

Bach  bowed  form  was  in  its  autumn. 

Each  was  stooped  and  slowly  sinking 
'Neath  the  very  weight  of  waters 

Fourscore  years  had  seen  him  drinking. 
But  how  unlike  were  the  faces  ! 

How  unlike  the  two  forms  dying  ! 
One  was  wrapped  in  autumn's  splendor, 

One  in  clouds  with  wild  winds  sighing. 

On  the  face  of  one  the  sweetness 

Of  a  soul  of  wondrous  beauty. 
Told  of  years  of  loving  service 

In  the  cause  of  truth  and  duty. 
On  the  other  lay  the  shadows 

Of  an  ever  darkening  heaven, 
Of  a  soul  bedimmed  and  withered 

By  long  years  to  falsehood  given. 

On  these  two  forms  gazed  the  dreamer, 

And  he  knew  he  was  beholding 
But  his  own  life  in  its  autumn, 

On  two  diverse  scrolls  unfolding. 
And  he  prayed  that  o'er  his  pathway. 

When  the  leaves  of  life  were  falling 
Might  be  seen  that  peaceful  splendor 

Born  of  work  in  duty's  calling,  i 


The  Frances  E.  Willard  Hospital. 
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{Written for  Talks  and  Tales.) 

7W  FEW  weeks  ago  six  happy  young  people  went  out  on  Lake  Michigan 
JrH  for  a  boat  ride.  Their  sweet  voices  seemed  the  completing  charm  to 
their  pleasure  as  they  sang  "Dip  the  oar." 

In  changing  seats  the  boat  was  overturned  and  all  narrowly  escaped 
drowning.  One  was  taken  to  shore  as  dead  but  the  earnest  efforts  of  physi- 
cians, (hastily  summoned)- teachers  and  friends  were  blessed  of  God  and  she 
was  restored  and  after  days  of  sickness  again  took  her  place  among  her  loved 
friends.  With  more  zeal  than  knowledge,  hot  water  and  whiskey  was  forced 
down  her  throat  against  her  earnest  protest  as  she  was  slowly  coming  back  to 
life.  So  her  recovery  was  slower  than  it  otherwise  would  have  been  because 
she  was  obliged  to  throw  out  of  her  system  the  eflfects  of  the  poison  whiskey 
as  well  as  to  recover  from  the  drowning.  Miss  Frances  E.  Willard  and  other 
temperance  people  have  established  a  hospital  in  Chicago,  where  daily  it  is 
demonstrated  that  diseases  that  can  be  cured  when  liquor  is  used  may  be 
much  more  quickly  and  thoroughly  cured  without  the  use  of  alcohol. 

A  child,  eleven  years  of  age,  lay  in  a  state  of  collapse  after  a  secondary 
operation  for  appendicitis.  Her  physician  and  nurse  stood  by  while  the 
"counsel"  who  had  been  called,  a  surgeon  of  large  experience  and  distin- 
guished ability,  applied,  hypodermically,  a  restorative.  The  vanishing  life 
returned  to  the  glad  amazement  of  the  physician,  whose  unspoken  thought 
was  that  some  a}coholic  stimulant  should  have  been  used.  At  his  earliest 
opportunity  he  inquired  of  the  surgeon : 

"Would  not  brandy  have  been  the  best  remedy  in  this  case?  And  would 
you  not  have  used  it  if  it  had  been  allowed  by  the  rules  of  this  hospital  .^" 

"No,"  was  the  surgeon's  reply  ;  "I  never  use  it  now.  I  have  noticed  that 
patients  who  are  in  wards  and  cannot  afford  alcoholic  stimulants  make  better 
recoveries  than  those  in  private  rooms,  who  demand  and  use  wines  and 
whiskies." 

That  the  rules  of  the  hospital  are  scientific  as  well  as  humane  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  the    child   is   now  strong  and  well.      When  con- 
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templating  such  incidents,  one  is  prompted  to   exclaim   with  Sir  Charles 
Mackey  : 

"  Lo  !  a  cloud's  about  to  vanish  from  the  day — 
And  a  brazen  wrong  to  crumble  into  clay. 
Lo  !  the  right's  about  to  conquer  !     Clear  the  way. 
With  that  right  shall  many  more 
Enter,  smiling  at  the  door  ; 
With  the  giant  wrong  shall  fall 
Many  others  great  and  small, 
That  for  ages  long  have  held  us 
For  their  prey. 

Men  of  thought  and  men  of  action, 
Clear  the  way." 

This  institution.  The  Frances  B.  Willard  National  Temperance  Hospital, 
situated  at  167  South  Sangamon  street,  Chicago,  surrounded  b)'  grounds, 
extends  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  on  South  Sangamon  street,  and  for  a 
whole  block  west  to  Morgan  street,  two  hundred  and  seventy  feet,  on  Jackson 
boulevard.  This  fine  driveway  connects  the  Lake  Front  with  the  great 
boulevard  system  on  the  West  Side  of  the  city.  The  location  is  convenient  of 
access  to  railroad  depots  and  other  places  of  business — a  veritable  park  of 
itself,  a  life-promoting,  restful  spot  of  beauty. 

Its  friends  have  land  upon  which  they  wish  to  build  for  it  a  home  of  its 
own  and  the  "Clarion  Call,"  issued  by  the  officers  of  the  National  Woman's 
Christian  Temperance  Union  in  1S96,  to  which  some  have  already  responded, 
sounds  out  upon  the  early  dawn  of  the  new  century  with  intensified  sweet- 
ness, urgency  and  power.     Listen  to  some  of  its  sentences  : 

"What  we  need  is  fifty  thousand  dollars.  *  *  *  We  urge  that  this 
sum  be  raised  by  pledges  of  one  hundred  dollars  from  each  district  or  county 
and  as  a  matter  of  course  we  urge  individual  subscriptions.  A  gift  of  twenty- 
five  dollars  will  constitute  the  giver  a  life  member,  and  five  dollars  au  annual 
member  of  the  Hospital  Association." 

These  words,  written  chiefly  by  Miss  Frances  F.  Willard,  come  to  us  now 
like  a  message  from  the  skies.  Five  hundred  gifts  of  one  hundred  dollars 
each  will  fulfill  its  request. 

Dr.  John  H.  Beebee  in  reply  to  the  question,  "Has  the  Hospital  done 
what  Miss  Willard  hoped  it  would  do  ?  Has  it  caused  an  'arrest  of  thought' 
among  physicians  as  well  as  among  temperance  folk  and  the  thinking  people 
generally?"  said,  "Yes,  it  has  done  this,  and  more.  It  has  not  only  'arrested 
thought,'  but  it  has  stintulated  thought  and  action,  too,  and  the  conscien- 
tious physician  has  bid  adieu  to  the  reckless  prescribing  of  so-called  alcoholic 
stimulants." 

The  eminent  physician,  Dr.  L.  Jacquet,  says  : 
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"The  struggle  against  intemperance  is  the  first  social  duty  of  the  times. 
For  our  own  country,  with  stationary  population  and  to-day  the  most  alcohol- 
ized on  earth,  it  is  a  question,  no  long  time  hence,  of  life  and  death.  All  of 
us  here  feel  this.  To  aid  in  this  struggle,  which  must  be  waged  in  all  ways 
in  the  whole  of  France,  you  have  charged  us  with  studying  the  means  proper 
to  make  our  hospitals  centers  of  instruction  and  preservation." 

Ought  liquor  manufactiirers  and  dealers  to  be  allowed  the  right  to  poison 
their  fellow  creatures  ? 

The  following  words  form  a  fitting  conclusion  to  this  article  about  the 
Frances  E.  Willard  National  Temperance  Hospital. 

Dr.  Nathan  S.  Davis,  President  of  the  American  Medical  Association, 
says  of  alcohol : 

"i.     There  is  no  medicinal  value  in  alcohol. 

"2.  If  there  were  any  value,  it  is  hard  to  administer  it  so  as  to  receive 
the  positive  results.  Many  persons  have  habituated  themselves  to  the  use  of 
varying  quantities  of  alcohol.  There  is  no  standard  for  insuring  the  precise 
action  that  may  be  desired,  and, — 

"3.  Even  if  we  knew  just  how  much  alcohol  a  certain  patient  required, 
if  we  prescribed  any  of  the  drinks  to  be  had,  we  should  not  know  how  much 
to  administer,  because  we  know  not  what  is  the  percentage  of  that  bever- 
age. So  many  ounces  of  beer,  wine,  brandy,  or  whiskj'  really  mean  nothing 
at  all  that  is  reliable,  because  we  do  not  know  the  actual  dose  we  have 
ordered,  and  as  for  the  purity  of  the  stuff  ordered,  we  should  like  to  be  held 
irresponsible. 

"Alcohol,  after  a  most  careful  physiological  investigation,  has  been 
declared  to  be  not  a  stimulant,  but  an  anesthetic,  a  depressing  and  paralyzing 
agent  under  all  circumstances.  It  lowers  the  temperature  and  the  pulse-rate, 
diminishes  the  senses,  lessens  the  muscular  strength,  impairs  the  memory, 
slows  all  the  brain  functions,  and  brings  them  below  their  normal  acuteness. 
It  diminishes  the  power  of  reason  and  judgment, 

"It  is  further  declared  that  alcohol  does  not  change  ;  as  alcohol  it  enters 
the  body  ;  as  alcohol  it  pervades  the  tissues  ;  as  alcohol  it  leaves  each  organ- 
ism of  our  system.  An  agent  that  causes  congestion  of  the  brain  cannot  be 
employed  many  times  without  destroying  the  delicate  organization  of  the 
vascular  structure  of  the  brain,  nor  can  it  influence  the  other  vascular  organs 
in  the  same  way  without  prejudice  to  their  structure  ;  neither  can  it  destroy 
the  function  of  the  nerves,  of  the  muscles,  and  of  the  organs  of  the  senses 
without  prejudice  to  their  functions." 


INDUSTRY  FOR  THE  BLIND. 


AI,ICE  A.   HOI.MKS. 


JVrittenfor  TALK'S  and  TALES. 
To  Talks  and  Tai.es  by  authors  blind, 
Existing  in  the  present  age, 
I'm  kindly  asked  to  join  the  staff, 
And  give  it  now  and  then  a  page, 
And  this  most  gladly  will  I  do 
In  humble  prose,  or  simple  song, 
Or  give  my  mite  in  any  form, 
To  speed  the  noble  work  along. 

Oh,  that  a  magic  gift  were  mine 
To  charm  kind  patrons  while  I  sing, 
And  to  the  shrine  of  Talks  and  TaleS 
Increasing  numbers  daily  bring. 
That  sweet  industry  to  the  blind 
May  hence  be  taught  with  grand  success 
And  unskilled  hands  with  eager  grasp 
The  self  sustaining  Arts  possess. 

And  for  this  cause,  nice  talks  and  tales, 
For  bare  ten  cents  in  pamphlet  form. 
Are  monthly  wafted  to  its  friends, 
With  grateful  thanks  and  wishes  warm. 
And  oft  its  cheerful  pages  glow 
With  fancy's  sunbeams  warm  and  bright. 
That  'scaped  in  language  from  the  soul 
That's  ever  barred  from  visual  light. 

Ah,  may  Industry's  golden  scenes 
The  blind  with  patient  zeal  inspire 
When  glad  employment  in  its  realms 
Will  yield  their  long  craved  heart's  desire. 
May  Talks  and  Tales  on  joyous  wings 
A  warm  and  welcome  circle  find. 
And  thus  secure  the  needed  funds. 
The  varied  crafts  to  teach  the  blind. 


Fanny  Crosby's  Reminiseenees. 

(Copyrighted,  1900,  by  The  ]3very  Where  Publishing  Co.  and  published  in  Talks  and 

Tales  by  permission.) 
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^URING  the  fifties  and  sixties,  I  wrote  the  words  of  several  songs,  which 
became  popular,  and  continued  so  for  many  years. 

One  of  these  was  "Rosalie,  the  Prairie  Flower;"  another  was  "Glad  to 
Get  Home  ;"  another,  "Proud  World  Good-bye;"  and  still  another,  "There's 
Music  in  the  Air."  These  were  set  to  notes  by  George  F.  Root,  aad  sold  in 
thousands  of  copies  in  sheet  music  and  other  forms,  throughout  the  country. 

Several  cantatas  also  constituted  part  of  my  pen- work  during  this  time. 
Among  these  were  "The  Flower  Queen"  and  "The  Pilgrim  Fathers" — the 
music  of  the  latter  having  been  composed  jointly  by  George  F.  Root  and 
Lowell  Mason. 

But  in  1864  commenced  the  real  and  most  important  work  of  my  life,  so 
far  as  poetry  was  concerned.  In  that  year,  the  late  Peter  Stryker,  one  of  the 
most  excellent  of  men,  introduced  me  to  William  B.  Bradbury,  who  was 
already  noted  as  a  writer  of  hymn-music. 

Mr.  Bradbury  received  me  with  a  cordiality  that  made  me  feel  immedi- 
ately that  we  could  work  together :  it  is  not  always  that  poet  and  composer 
can  do  that.  "I  have  been  wanting  you  to  write  for  me  for  many  years,"  he 
said,  "but  could  not  seem  to  be  able  to  meet  and  talk  with  you  on  the  sub- 
ject.    I  wish  you  would  begin  right  away." 

"It  now  seemed  to  me  as  if  the  great  work  of  my  life  had  really  begun, 
and  I  commenced  the  delicious  toil  which,  with  an  occasional  pause  for  rest, 
I  have  continued  ever  since. 

If  ever  I  have  been  tempted  to  leave  this  work,  and  turn  my  poetical 
efforts  in  other  directions,  I  have  invariably  been  brought  back  again  and 
spurred  to  fresh  vigor,  by  the  memory  of  a  dream  that  I  had,  not  long  before 
my  taking  of  this,  what  seemed  to  me  a  sacred,  trust. 

It  was  really  more  than  a  dream — more  than  even  a  vision  :  it  was  a  kind 
of  reality — with  my  senses  all  at  their  fullest,  though  the  body  was  asleep. 

I  was  in  an  immense  observatory,  and  before  me  the  largest  telescope  I 
had  ever  imagined.  I  could  see  everything  plainly  (in  my  most  vivid  dreams 
the  sense  of  sight  appears  fully  restored).  Looking  in  the  direction  pointed 
out  by  my  friend,  I  saw  a  very  bright  and  captivating  star,  and  was  gradually 
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carried  toward  it — past  other  stars  and  any  amount  of  celestial  scenery  that 
have  not  strength  even  to  describe. 

At  last  we  came  to  a  river,  and  paused  there.  "May  I  not  go  on?"  I 
asked  of  my  guide.  "Not  now,  Fanny,"  was  the  reply.  "You  must  return 
to  the  earth  and  do  your  work  there,  before  you  enter  those  sacred  bounds  ; 
but  ere  you  go,  I  will  have  the  gates  opened  a  little  way,  so  you  can  hear  one 
burst  of  the  eternal  music." 

Soon  there  came  chords  of  melody  such  as  I  never  had  supposed  could 
exist  anywhere  ;  the  very  recollection  of  them  thrills  me.  And  in  the  writing 
of  my  hymns,  the  memory  of  that  journey  toward  the  star  always  cheers  and 
inspires  me. 

The  flrst  one  I  wrote  for  Mr.  Bradbury  was  the  one  that  begins: 

We  are  going,  we  are  going, 

To  a  home  beyond  the  skies, 
Where  the  roses  never  wither, 

And  the  sun-light  never  dies. 

Others  followed,  in  rapid  succession  ;  and  for  four  years,  until  almost  the 
date  of  my  associate's  death,  we  continued  to  work  together  in  that  capacity. 
Three  volumes  of  hymns — each  containing  from  thirty  to  forty  of  mine — were 
published  by  Mr.  Bradbury.  Of  all  these,  perhaps  the  one  having  the  widest 
circulation,  was  that  beginning  : 

"  There's  a  cry  from  Macedonia." 

As  I  often  composed  as  many  as  six  or  seven  hymns  per  day,  there  were 
more  of  them  in  the  aggregate  than  Mr.  Bradbury  could  set  to  music ;  and 
the  late  Philip  Phillips,  a  most  genial  and  lovable  man,  took  several  of  them 
for  his  own  compositions. 

From  this  large  number  of  hymns,  selections  were  made  :  some  were  put 
aside  and  never  used.  I  made  no  pretense  of  being  able  to  do  this  selecting 
myself — it  was  always  done  by  others  ;  and  I  often  find  myself  wondering 
whether  some  hymn  may  not  have  been  suppressed  that  was  of  real  merit, 
while  others  of  less  ability  were  put  to  the  fore.  One  cannot  always  tell  at 
first  sight,  concerning  products  of  the  pen,  as  to  which  will  most  forcibly 
strike  the  public  mind  and  heart. 

But  Bradbury  was  not  strong,  physically  ;  and  in  1868  he  died.  "I  know 
I  am  not  going  to  live  very  long,"  he  used  to  say:  "but,  Fanny,  you  must 
take  up  the  work  where  I  leave  it." 

At  his  funeral,  in  Montclair,  the  first  hymn  sung  was  that  with  which  we 
had  commenced  our  work  together — 

We  are  going,  we  are  going. 
To  a  hpme  beyond  the  ski^s, 
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It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  exercises  affected  me  more  deeply  than 
almost  anything  I  had  ever  witnessed.  As  I  stood  for  a  minute  by  the  casket 
which  held  the  honored  dead,  I  could  not  refrain  from  sobs  and  tears ;  but  all 
at  one  I  heard  a  clear  beautiful  voice  from  the  congregation,  sayiug,  "Fanny, 
pick  up  the  work  where  Mr,  Bradbury  leaves  it ;  take  your  harp  from  the 
willow,  and  dry  your  tears."  I  could  never  find  who  spoke  these  words, 
although  there  were  several  others  who  distinctly  heard  them  ;  but  they 
came  to  my  ears  distinctly,  and  I  can  hear  them  now. 

"We  see  so  many  of  your  hymns  in  our  books  !"  often  say  new  friends  to 
me:  "How  many  you  must  have  written  !"  But  they  are  often  not  aware 
that  hundreds  more — not  with  my  name  attached,  but  bearing  different  nom 
de  plumes,  are  from  my  pen.  I  cannot  now  even  remember  all  the  different 
names  I  have  used  ;  but  among  them  are  "Mrs.  E.  A.  Andrew,"  "Ella 
Dale,"  "Julia  Stirling,"  "Victoria  Francis,"  "Victoria  Stewart,"  "Lyman 
Cuyler,"  "Charles  Bruce,"  etc.,  etc. 

Some  of  my  most  popular  and  far-reaching  hymns  have  been  written  in  a 
few  minutes,  and  under  pressure.  For  instance,  one  day  Mr.  W.  H.  Doane 
for  whom  I  had  begun  writing  after  Mr.  Bradbury's  death,  came  to  me  hur- 
riedly, and  said:  "Fanny,  I  have  just  forty  minutes  to  catch  the  train  for 
Cincinnati :  during  that  time,  you  must  write  me  a  hymn,  and  still  give  me 
time  to  get  to  the  cars." 

He  hummed  the  melody  to  which  he  wanted  the  words  written  ;  and  in 
fifteen  minutes  I  gave  them  to  him.  The  hymn  was  published,  and,  I  think, 
is  sung  wherever  Christian  music  is  known  :  it  has  been  translated  into  eight 
or  nine  different  languages,  including  the  Hindoo  and  Chinese.     It  begins 

Safe  in  the  arms  of  Jesus — 

Safe  on  his  gentle  breast. 
There  by  his  love  o'ershaded, 

Sweetly  my  soul  shall  rest. 

Among  many  other  incidents  connected  with  this  hymn,  is  one  related  to 
me  by  Mr.  Ira  B.  Saukey.  When  he  was  in  Edinburgh  an  old  Scotch  woman 
came  to  him  and  said  she  wanted  to  thank  him  for  writing  that  hymn.  "But 
I  didn't  write  it,"  replied  Mr.  Sankey  :  "that  was  Fanny  Crosby  ;" — and  he 
sat  down  and  told  her  about  me. 

"Weel,"  said  the  old  lady,  when  he  was  through,  "when  ye  gang  back  to 
America,  gieher  my  love,  an'  tell  her  an  auld  Scots  woman  sends  her  blessing. 
The  last  hymn  my  daughter  sang  before  she  died,  was  that  one." 

There  are  many  other  hymns  that  have  been  widely  used,  and  concerning 
which  I  could  relate  many  (lo  me)  interesting  reminiscences.  Among  these 
are  "Rescue  the  Perishing,"  "Speed  Away,"  "Pass  Me  Not,''  "I  am  Thine," 
"All  the  Way  My  Savior  Leads  Me,"  etc.,  etc. 
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I  am  sometimes  asked  how  many  hymus  I  have  written  in  my  lifetime. 
This  question  I  am  unable  to  answer  accurately  ;  but  am  safe  in  saying  that 
the  number  aggregates  over  five  thousand. 

During  the  past  ten  years,  and  up  to  the  present  time,  my  life  has  con- 
tinued to  be  one  of  joy  and  sunshine.  I  do  not  write  quite  so  much  as  in 
other  days,  but  have  not  by  any  means  laid  my  pen  aside.  From  the  vantage- 
ground  of  eighty-one  years,  I  look  back  upon  fair  and  peaceful  valleys, 
plains,  and  hillsides,  covered  by  flowers,  interspersed  with  only  now  and  then 
a  thoru. 

My  health  continues,  as  has  been  almost  continually  the  case  for  many 
years,  good  and  sound ;  my  spirits  are  every  bit  as  light  and  gay  as  during 
my  girlhood ;  my  enjoyment  of  all  the  blessings  of  life  are  more  full  and 
intense  than  ever. 

A  part  of  my  work  now  consists  of  filling  engagements  in  different  towns 
for  churches  and  Christian  associations.  In  these,  I  speak  on  some  vital  sub- 
ject, occupying  perhaps  twenty-five  minutes,  often  illustrating  the  remarks 
by  the  recitation  of  my  own  hymns  and  poems. 

Among  the  audiences  at  these  places  I  am  continually  meeting  old 
acquaintances,  who  recall  former  scenes,  and  enable  me  to  live  them  over 
again.  I  also  meet  many  new  friends,  who  profess  themselves  to  have  been 
for  many  years  drawn  toward  me  by  my  hymns. 

Many  words  of  love  and  appreciation  are  constantly  falling  upon  my 
ears  ;  and  I  feel  that  it  is  truly  the  Lord's  hand  that  leads  me. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  visit  the  Northfield  Convention,  that  famous 
institution  founded  by  the  late  D.  I/.  Moody,  for  several  years  in  succession  ; 
I  often  attend  other  summer  conventions  of  the  kind.  In  these,  I  am  enabled 
to  address  large  audiences,  who  always  listen  to  my  poor  words  with  close 
and  respectful  attention. 

It  is  an  addition  to  the  pleasure  of  these  occasions,  that  I  am  thus  enabled 
to  hear  some  of  the  best  orators  and  musicians  that  the  world  affords  ;  and 
keep  pace,  as  well  as  my  poor  abilities  are  able,  with  the  thought  and  feeling 
of  the  centuries. 

Among  the  most  interesting  features  of  my  public  work,  is  that  of 
speaking  among  the  employees  of  railroads.  I  meet  these  generally  in  the 
capacity  of  members  of  Railroad  Branches  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association,  and  they  listen  to  my  addresses  in  large  numbers.  I  find  them 
in  every  case  trusty  and  appreciative,  and  not  only  willing,  but  eager  to 
hearken  to  religious  truth.  In  one  case  they  gave  me,  as  a  Christmas  present, 
a  fine  [gold  badge,  constituting  me  a  member  of  the  order  ;  and  I  still  wear 
this  emblem  with  pleasure  and  pride. 

I  had  for  many  years  lived  in  Brooklyn,  which  I  found  a  ver}'  pleasant 
locality,  and  where  I  have  many  dear  and  treasured  friends,  whom  I  still 
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visit  from  time  to  time ;  but  a  year  ago  it  was  cousidered  best  for  my  health 
that  I  remove  to  Bridgeport,  Conn,,  and  make  my  home  with  a  widowed  sis- 
ter, who  has  been  a  lifelong  resident  of  that  city.  I  find  that  the  change 
has  been  decidedly  beneficial. 

Bridgeport  is  full  of  personal  reuiinincences  to  me.  I  can  remember 
when  this  large  and  populous  manufacturing  city  was  only  a  pretty  little  vil- 
lage upon  the  shores  of  the  sound.  Many  of  my  relatives  are  buried  in  the 
beautiful  Mountain  Grove  Cemetery,  which  the  world-renowned  Barnum  who 
had  many  excellent  and  generous  traits  in  connection  with  his  thrifty  nature, 
presented  to  the  city. 

A  great  deal  has  often  been  said  about  "the  infirmities  of  age,"  and  "the 
decline  of  life  ;"  but  I  believe  that  we  are  really  "as  young  as  we  feel,"  and 
that  while  we  continue  to  do  good  for  the  sake  of  it  and  for  the  love  of  it,  the 
sunshine  of  hope  and  gladness  will  ever  attend  our  footsteps. 

It  is  said  in  the  whispered  word,  "They  who  wait  upon  the  Lord,  shall 
renew  their  strength  :  they  shall  mount  up  as  on  wings  of  eagles  ;  they  shall 
walk  and  not  be  weary  ;  they  shall  run  and  not  be  faint." 

I  feel  that  I  am  still  in  the  prime  of  life  :  ready  to  take  up  any  duty  that 
suggests  itself,  and  to  do  it  with  my  utmost  strength.  I  do  not  at  this  age 
feel  any  more  fatigue  from  my  frequent  journeys  and  efforts  before  audiences, 
than  I  did  thirty  years  ago.  My  work  grows  sweeter  and  grander  to  me  each 
day. 

I  am  often  asked,  "How  long  do  you  expect  to  live.!*"  This  question,  of 
course,  I  cannot  accurately  answer  :  but  I  am  willing  to  stay  as  long  as  the 
good  lyord  has  any  work  for  me  to  do ;  and  I  have  "set  the  mark"  at  the  age 
of  103.  My  ancestors  were  Puritans ;  my  family  tree  is  rooted  around  Ply- 
mouth Rock  ;  all  my  predecessors  of  lineage  died  at  a  good  old  age.  When- 
ever the  Lord  calls  me,  I  am  willing  to  go  ;  but  if  He  chooses  to  leave  me 
here  until  the  above-mentioned  time,  or  even  longer,  I  shall  continue  to 
gather  sheaves  till  the  sun  goes  down,  and  to  sing  and  write  hymns  to  His 
praise. 


Sketches  from  Our  Exchanges. 
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D:eADI,IES'r  POISON   KNOWN. 

The  discoverer  of  prussic  acid  was  instantly  killed  by  inhaling  one 
whiff  of  his  own  handiwork.  Pure  prussic  acid  is  never  sold  nor  handled. 
The  smell  of  it  is  always  fatal.  It  kills  not  in  three  minutes  or  half  an  hour, 
but  the  instant  it  enters  the  lungs  as  a  gas.  The  mixture  ordinary  sold  as 
prussic  acid  is  9S  parts  water  to  2  parts  of  the  drug.  Bven  in  this  form 
it  is  very  deadly.  A  20  per-ceut  mixture  of  the  acid  would  kill  nearly 
as  quickly  as  if  pure.  Atropine,  though  it  has  no  harmful  odor,  is  so  deadly 
that  as  much  of  it  as  would  adhere  to  the  end  of  a  moistened  forefinger  would 
instantly  cause  death.  Cyanide  of  potassium  has  a  pleasant  smell,  which  is 
not  injurious,  but  a  small  quantity  swallowed  kills  at  once.  Pure  ammonia, 
if  inhaled,  would  cause  death  almost  as  quickly  as  prussic  acid.  When  a  car- 
boy of  nitric  acid  is  broken  someone  has  to  suffer.  It  will  burn  wood,  eat 
through  iron  plates  and  destroy  whatever  it  happens  to  touch.  Such  an  acci- 
dent once  happened  in  an  acid  factory.  Everyone  ran  away  leaving  the  acid 
to  amuse  itself  by  setting  fire  to  the  things.  Soon  it  was  seen  that  the  build- 
ing would  be  destroyed  and  hundreds  of  people  thrown  out  of  work,  and  four 
men  volunteered  to  put  out  the  fire  in  the  acid  room.  They  succeeded  and 
came  out  feeling  all  right.     Five  hours  later  all  were  dead. 

THE   KRUPP   GUN   PI,ANT. 

Few  people  have  a  conception  of  the  great  Krupp  plant  in  Germany. 
Almost  everybody  knows  that  this  establishment  is  a  gun  manufacturing 
center  and  that  it  has  turned  out  some  of  the  largest,  finest  and  best  cannon 
in  the  world.  But  the  fact  that  all  kinds  of  steel  manufactures,  from  the 
largest  to  the  smallest,  are  made  at  these  works,  is  not  a  familiar  one.  Krupp 
and  his  business,  have  frequently  and  very  appropriately  been  compared  to 
Carnegie  and  his  great  Pittsburg  establishment.  The  businesses  are  similar. 
Both  men  are  millionaires  and  steadily  add  to  their  millions,  and  both  possess 
the  spirit  of  dogged  persistance  in  whatever  they  undertake.  There  are 
employed  in  the  Krupp  establishment  49,679  people,  and  of  these,  3,559  are 
employed  in  the  offices.  The  married  portion  of  this  vast  army  of  workers 
live  in  comfortable  houses  that  their  employer  has  erected  for  their  use  and 
for  which  only  nominal  rent  is  paid.  There  are  also  large  lodging  houses  in 
^hich  the  unmarried  Jive.     There  are  also  Ijospitals,  a  working-njen's  eating 
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house,  industrial  school  and  library.  The  beer  restaurants  are  strictly  super- 
vised by  the  Krupp  officials,  and  very  little  drunkenness  is  seen.  While  this 
body  of  men  is  constantly  under  supervision,  there  is  no  rigid  restraint  exer- 
cised, and  no  cause  of  complaint.  Something  like  this  was  attempted  by  Mr. 
Pullman  in  this  country,  in  the  town  that  bears  his  name.  But  it  was  not 
successful  there,  because  rents  were  high,  and  the  authority  that  was  exercised 
was  not  of  a  character  to  win  the  respect  of  the  men.  It  is  one  thing  to  man- 
ifest a  real  interest  in  the  welfare  of  employes,  and  quite  another  to  pretend 
to  do  so,  but  use  the  "benevolence"  for  self  gain,  and  Mr.  Pullman,  inten- 
tionally or  unintelligently,  appeared  to  be  guilty  of  this. 

WHAT   IS   A   DAY. 

Nin:E  persons  out  of  lo — yes,  999  out  of  every  1,000 — if  asked  how  long  it 
takes  the  earth  to  turn  once  on  its  axis  would  answer  24  hours,  and  to  the 
question  :  How  many  times  does  it  turn  on  its  axis  in  the  course  of  a  year  ? 
the  answer  would  be  365X  times.     Both  answers  are  wrong. 

It  requires  but  23  hours  and  56  minutes  for  the  earth  to  make  one  com- 
plete turn,  and  it  makes  366Xturns  during  the  year. 

The  error  springs  from  a  wrong  idea  of  what  is  meant  by  a  day.  The  day 
is  not,  as  is  commonly  supposed,  the  time  required  by  the  earth  to  make  one 
turn  on  its  axis,  but  the  interval  between  two  successive  passages  of  the  sun 
across  the  meridian — that  is  to  say,  the  time  which  elapses  after  the  sun  is 
seen  exactly  south  in  its  diurnal  course  through  the  heavens  before  it  is  again 
seen  in  that  position. 

Now  in  consequence  of  the  earth's  revolution  in  its  orbit,  or  path  round 
the  sun,  the  sun  has  the  appearance  of  moving  very  slowly  in  the  heavens  in 
a  direction  from  east  to  west.  At  noon  to  morrow  the  sun  will  be  a  short  dis- 
tance to  the  east  of  the  point  in  the  heavens  at  which  it  is  seen  at  noon  to-day, 
so  that  when  the  earth  has  made  one  complete  turn  it  will  still  have  to  turn 
four  minutes  longer  before  the  sun  can  again  be  seen  exactly  south. 
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In  this  department,  whicli  is  dedicated  to  the  cause  for  the  advancement 
of  which  this  periodical  is  published,  we  hope  to  serve  a  double  purpose. 
We  wish  first  to  call  the  attention  of  the  seeing  world  to  what  it  is  possible 
for  blind  persons  to  accomplish. 

Second,  to  have  this  knowledge,  by  means  of  the  thoughtful  kindness  of 
our  subscribers,  reach  the  sightless  everywhere  and  stimulate  them  to  make 

Every  blind  man  or  woman,  young  or  vigorous,  with  a  favorable  oppor- 
unity  may  become  self-sustaining.  The  right  amount  of  perseverance  will 
command  the  opportunity.  All  who  wish  to  know  what  is  being  accomplished 
to  increase  the  methods  by  which  blind  people  may  become  independent  are 
invited  to  open  correspondence  with  the  American  Association  to  Promote 
the  Education  and  Employment  of  the  Blind,  1808  H  St.  Washington, 
Washington,  D.  C,  enclosing  stamp  for  reply. 


HEI.EN  KELLER. 
Helen  Keller's  teachers  object  to  the   use  of  the  words   "marvel"  or 
"prodigy"  with  their  disagreeable  suggestion  of  unnaturalness  in  connection 
with  her.     She  is  not  even  a  genius  they  maintain,  but  "simply  a  bright  and 
lovely  girl,  unmarred  by  self-consciousness  or  any  taint  of  evil." 

Yet  popular  opinion  insists  otherwise.  Helen's  story  is  well  known. 
Though  blind  and  deaf  she  has,  by  use  of  the  raised  braille  type  and  the  finger 
language,  advanced  to  as  high  a  rank  of  scholarship  as  is  possible  for  a  girl  of 
her  age,  while  many  of  those  with  full  possession  of  their  faculties  were  un- 
able to  pass  the  Radcliffe  College  examination  (identical  with  that  of  Harvard. 
A  professor  in  one  of  the  leading  universities  of  the  country  once  drily 
remarked  that  "his  experience  as  aa  educator  had  taught  him  the  profoundest 
respect  for  the  capacity  of  the  human  mind  to  resist  the  introduction  of 
knowledge."  People  know  this  is  so,  and  this  young  girl's  enthusiasm  for 
books  and  studies  under  so  great  a  handicap  of  affliction  appeals  to  them. 

And  now  comes  a  report  from  Radcliffe,  the  woman's  annex  to  Harvard, 
which  she  entered  exactly  two  years  ago,  that,  in  addition  to  her  other  gifts, 
"there  is  probably  hidden  within  her  an  author  of  the  first  rank."  Helen's 
command  of  language  has  always  astounded  all  who  have  been  able  to  com- 
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municate  with  her  by  the  silent  speech.  Probably  it  is  because  she  hears  no 
slang,  no  slipshod  expressions  of  the  hurried  world,  conversing  only  with  cul- 
tivated men  and  women  and  reading  only  the  best  literature.  It  was  through 
books  that  she  first  touched  with  life  and  humanity.  No  candidate  in  either 
Harvard  or  Radcliflfe  was  ever  graded  higher  in  Knglish  than  she.  It  would 
not  be  strange,  therefore,  if  a  few  years  more  should  see  her  name  added  to 
the  increasing  list  of  young  women  authors.  Who  knows  that  she  may  not 
write  the  next  historical  novel  ? 

Helen's  own  story  of  how  the  light  of  the  outside  world  flashed  on  her  is 
interesting.  Five  letters  made  her  a  living  being.  She  has  been  taken  by  her 
teacher  to  the  pumphouse  to  feel  the  cool  refreshing  stream  as  it  spouted 
forth,  and  \vhile  she  was  enjoying  the  sensation,  the  word  "water"  was 
spelled  in  her  hand  in  the  finger  language  they  had  been  trying  to  teach  her. 
"That  word,"  says  Helen,  "startled  my  soul.  It  revealed  to  me  the  idea  that 
everything  had  a  name.  Until  that  day  my  mind  had  been  like  a  darkened 
chamber. " — Philadelphia  Press. 


"  THE   STORY    OF  LAURA   BRIDGMAN."        ^ 

Editor  Talks  and  Tales : 

The  account  of  I^aura  Bridgman  in  your  August  number  contains  several 
matters,  new  to  me.  That  she  ever  had  a  special  teacher  was  unknown  to  me, 
and  that  a  citizen  of  Scotland  was  the  chief  factor  in  procuring  her  this 
teacher,  is  still'more  surprising.  With  all  honor  to  this  Mr.  Combe  for  his 
good  work,  the  enquiry  suggests  itself.  Why  in  the  world  did  not  Mr.  Combe 
take  some  steps  towards  the  education  of  James  Mitchell  in  England,  a  deaf- 
blind  man,  certainly  alive  long  after  Laura's  education  was  fairly  initiated  ? 
Mitchell  must  have  been  very  well  known  in  Great  Britain,  as  such  men  as 
Sir  James  Mackintosh,  Sir  Thomas  Dick  Lauder,  Dugald  Stewart  the  philoso- 
pher, and  others,  knew  him,  and  had  published  accounts  of  him.  But,  most 
incomprehensibly,  not  one  of  them  seem  to  have  seen  that  he  could  be  edu- 
cated !  Yet  his  sister  had  given  him  a  very  fair  degree  of  education,  if  mental 
development,  thought,  communication  to  some  extent,  and  docility,  is  "edu- 
cation ;"  I  know  that  faddists  make  an  artificial  definition  of  education,  mak- 
ing it  synonomous  with  "schooling,"  but  that  is  as  exasperating  to  us  common 
herd,  as  the  nonsense  that  language  is  not  language,  unless  oral ! 

It  adds  not  a  little  to  Dr.  Howe's  fame  to  remember  that  he  attempted 
the  education  of  Laura,  with  full  knowledge  of  Mitchell,  and  that  so  many 
eminent  men  had  concluded  his  education  was  hopeless.  In  fact,  at  the  very 
time  he  began  with  Laura,  he  had  prosy  old  Dugald  Stewart's  account  of 
Mitchell  right  in  his  library.  I  wonder  whether  it  is  not  possible  that  it  was 
Dr.  Howe's  noting  how  much  actual  education  Mitchell's  sister  had  given 
him,  that  inspired  hinj  with  tjhe  courage  to  begin  Laura's,  despite  the  whole 
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party  of  Stewart,  Mackintosh,  Lauder,  Wardrop,  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  etc.,  etc. 
Dr.  Howe  was  the  very  man  who  could  see  the  meat  in  a  nut  shell,  and  never 
fooled  himself  by  faddist's  fads  and  narrownesses.  I  might  add  that  the 
accounts  we  have  of  Mitchell,  indicate  a  rather  higher  natural  intelligence 
than  that  of  Laura's. 

Of  course  the  education  of  the  deaf -blind  has  not  stood  still  since  Dr. 
Howe  blazed  the  path  of  light,  showiqg  us  how  it  could  be  done,  and  more 
direct,  and  simpler,  paths  are  now  used.  Naturally  Dr.  Howe  resorted  to 
raised  prints  first  of  all  by  which  to  teach  language,  but  now,  teachers  use 
either  the  manual  alphabet,  or  the  signs  of  the  deaf,  as  the  first  vehicle  for 
instilling  the  idea  of  language.  The  teacher  in  a  blind  school  uses  the  man- 
ual alphabet  alone,  but  the  teacher  of  a  deaf  school  is  very  apt  to  use  signs 
first,  and  I  am  certain  of  one  thing— that  there  is  no  difference,  either  in 
mental  development,  or  correct  use  of  language,  between  pupils  taught  by 
pure  manual  methods  and  those  with  whom  .signs  were  used,  other  than  such 
as  arise  from  their  own  individuality.  I  made  this  a  matter  of  most  careful 
examination  at  the  late  gathering  of  eight  deaf-blind  pupils  and  their  teach- 
ers, at  the  recent  Convention  of  Instructors  of  the  Deaf  at  Buffalo.  My  own 
opinion,  held  for  years  and  growing  stronger  all  the  time,  is  that  the  fussing 
about  "methods"  etc.,  is  all  in  your  eye.  That  the  teacher  is  the  right 
woman  for  it,  is  the  first,  last,  and  whole,  of  the  job,  and  what  constitutes  the 
right  teacher  for  the  deaf-blind  is  only  what  every  really  good  teacher  of  any 
class  must  have,  patience,  devotion,  intelligent  observation,  and  determina- 
tion. Such  a  teacher  will  make  her  -own  methods  and  anybody  else's  will 
only  bother  her. 

I  know  that  when  Mr.  Dobyus  of  the  Mississippi  deaf  school  wanted  a 
teacher  for  a  newly  admitted  deaf-blind  pupil,  he  did  not  even  take  one  of  his 
many  efficient  teachers  of  the  deaf,  but  selected  a  young  lady  who  had  been 
very  successful  in  teaching  little  hearing-seeing  children.  While  I  have  not 
changed  one  iota  of  my  opinion  that  the  average  deaf  school,  is  better  fitted 
for  the  teaching  of  a  deaf-blind  pupil,  than  the  average  blind  school,  still  it 
ought  to  be  remembered  that  the  development  of  the  deaf -blind  pupil  differs 
slightly  from  that  of  the  merely  deaf  one  and  a  judicious  use  of  reading  is 
better  effected  with  the  deaf -blind.  It  seems  to  be  rather  a  task  to  develop 
the  reading  habit  in  a  deaf  pupil,  while  the  deaf-blind  one  takes  to  it  like  a 
duck  to  water.  Then  when  it  comes  to  industrial  teaching,  certainly  the 
blind  schools  are  best  prepared  for  that.  In  fact  a  very  wise  course  has  been 
pursued  in  Tennessee  in  this  line  with  James  Neal.  The  deaf  school  taught 
him  signs  and  the  manual  alphabet,  and  the  blind  one  taught  him  the  trades 
best  suited  to  the  blind.  The  reason  why  the  deaf  schools  are  best  fitted  for 
beginning  a  deaf-blind  pupil,  seems  very  obvious  to  me.  It  cannot  be  denied 
that  the  first,  and  by  far  the  greatest,  need  of  such  a  pupil  is  communication, 
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ability  to  "talk."  This  is  the  daily  work  of  the  deaf  teacher  and  is  never  the 
work  of  the  blind  one  ;  the  teacher  of  the  deaf,  or  a  teacher  in  a  school  for 
the  deaf,  takes  naturally  to  teaching  the  deaf-lilind  pupil  language.  The 
teacher  of  the  blind,  or  a  teacher  in  a  blind  school,  is  in  an  atmosphere  of 
teaching  by  reading.  Thus  the  question  seems  to  determine  itself.  Anyhow, 
one  thing  is  most  important — remember  that  there  is  no  deep  mystery,  or 
complexity,  about  teaching  a  deaf-blind  pupil.  The  teacher  who  cannot 
accomplish  the  task,  is  not  fitted  to  teach  in  one  of  our  common  schools. 

Yours  truly, 


Oakmont,  Fa.,  August  9,  igoi. 


W.  Wade. 


WASHINGTON. 

One  of  the  unanswerable  arguments  proving  the  Divine  source  of  our 
holy  Christianity,  is  its  continual  and  persistent  development  along  the 
practical  lines  followed  by  Christ  himself  during  his  incarnation. 

Never  in  the  history  of  the  world,  has  so  much  thought  been  given  to 
methods  for  benefitting  unfortunate  humanity  ;  and  never  before  has  so 
much  money  been  expended,  and  much  of  it  at  great  sacrifice,  for  carrying 
on  the  various  benevolences  now  in  operation.  While  we  may  not  be  able 
literally  to  give  sight  to  the  blind,  hearing  to  the  deaf  or  mental  strength  to 
the  feeble-minded,  still  much  may  be  done,  and  is  being  done,  to  reduce  to  the 
minimum  the  real  deprivation  caused  by  these  limitations.  Not  only  are 
individual  hearts  stirred  with  sympathy  and  impelled  to  make  sacrifice,  but 
so  potent  is  the  spirit  of  Christianity  in  its  influence  upon  the  masses  that 
cities,  states  and  nations  are  also  impelled  to  make  liberal  provisions  for  all 
the  different  classes,  that  without  assistance  would  be  debarred  from  either 
usefulness  or  enjoyment. 

The  fact  that  these  philanthropies  occupy  so  prominent  a  position,  and 
appropriations  are  so  readily  made  for  their  support,  ought  to  change  any 
dyspeptic  pessimist  to  a  cheerful,  healthy  optimist,  as  the  real  brotherhood  of 
man  is  thus  practically  exemplified.  Slowly  perhaps  but  surely  the  world 
moves  forward.     Little  by  little  the  lesson  is  being  learned, 

"  That  the  one  sole,  sacred  thing  beneath  the  cope  of  heaven  is  matt 
That  he  who  treads  profanely  on  the  scrolls  of  law  and  need. 
In  the  depths  of  God's  great  goodness  may  find  mercy  in  his  need  ; 
But  woe  to  him  who  crushes  the  Soul  witli  chain  and  rod. 
And  herds  with  lower  natures  the  awful  form  of  God." 

Even  some  of  our  new  States,  struggling  with  the  poverty  and  privations 
of  pioneer  life  are  making  such  liberal  provision  for  the  defective  portion  of 
their  citizenship,  as  to  richly  merit  the  respect  and  commendation  of  States 
older  and  more  wealthy. 
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At  Vancouver  in  the  State  of  Washington  we  find  a  school  for  "Defective 
Youth,"  one  department  of  which  is  for  the  Blind.  Their  "Seventh  Bien- 
nial Report"  shows  property,  Real  and  Personal,  inventoried  at  $156,464.75. 
This  includes  property  in  a// the  departments.  In  this  report  the  Trustees 
recommend  to  the  Legislature  the  following  appropriations  for  the  expenses 
of  the  Institution  for  the  following  two  years. 

For  maintenance  of  175  pupils  for  two  years $70,000  00 

Anew  building  for  class  rooms,  dormitories,  etc 40,000  00 

Repairs  and  improvements 6,500  00 

Library 400,00 

Total |i  16,900.00 

Such  a  recommendation  ought  to  be  an  inspiration  to  the  whole  country, 
evincing  as  it  does  the  character  and  Christian  development  of  the  people. 
The  sentiments  of  the  Director,  as  expressed  in  his  report,  give  evidence 
of  careful  thought  and  a  business-like  grasp  of  the  conditions  involved  in 
the  problem  of  caring  for  and  developing  to  their  full  capacity  the  youth 
placed  under  his  care.  He  very  emphatically  opposes  the  prevalent  notion 
that  a  child  deprived  of  sight  should  be  treated  differently  from  a  seeing 
child.  "This"  he  says  "is  an  absolute  error  and  reacts  disastrously  in  the 
future  on  the  child  himself."  He  further  says  tbat  the  effort  of  their  Institu- 
tion is  to  make  their  children  as  independent  and  self-reliant  as  possible. 
These  statements  are  in  accord  with  those  of  the  best  educators  of  the  blind 
the  world  over. 


DONATIONS. 

Mrs.  A.  W.  Chapman $    i  00 

Mr.  James  Alldis 4  00 

Major  Richard  O.  Cheney 100  00 

Miss  Anna  M.  Hills 50  00 

Mrs.  Henry  Farnam 25  00 

Mrs.  John  S.    Camp ,..  200  00 

Mr.  Geo.  L.  Chase 25  00 

Several  packages  of  clothing  donated  through Mrs.  Boyd 

Clothing Mrs.  Brown 

Flowers Miss  Boardman 

Articles  written  in  Braille „ Mrs.   Bel 

Peck  of  Pears Mrs.  Allis 


CHILDREN'S  DEPARTMENT. 


A    Queer    Bo\^. 


INSECT  MUSICIANS. 


He  doesn't  like 
study,  it 
"weakens  bis 
eyes," 
But  the  "right 
sort"  of  book 
will  insure  a 
surprise. 

Let  it  be  about  Indians,  pirates  or 
bears, 
And  he's  lost  for  the  day  to  all  mun 

dane  affairs ; 
By  sunlight  or  gaslight  his  vision  is 
clear ; 

Now  isn't  that  queer? 

At  thought  of  an  errand  he's  tired  as 
a  hound, 

Very  weary  of  life,  and  of  "tramping 
around" 

But  if  there's  a  band  or  a  circus  in 
sight 

He  will  follow  it  gladly  from  morn- 
ing till  night. 

The  showman  will  capture  him  some 
day,  I  fear. 

For  he  is  so  queer. 

If    there's  work    in  the  garden  his 

head  "aches  to  split" 
And    his  back  is  so    lame  that  he 

"can't  dig  a  bit" 
But  mention   base   ball,   he's   cured 

very  soon. 
And  he'll  dig  for  a  woodchuck  the 

whole  afternoon  : 
Do   you   think  he  "plays  possum?'' 

he  seems  quite  sincere. 
But— isn"t  he  queer. 


■%^0U  have  seen  funny  pictures  of 
*•  the  grasshopper  fiddler,  have 
you  not  ?  And  you  know  on  sum- 
mer evenings  how  varied  a  concert 
the  crickets  and  katydids  can  render  ? 

In  Tokyo,  small,  exquisitely  cut 
bamboo  cages  may  be  seen  hung  up 
in  the  verandas  of  houses,  and  in  the 
hush  of  the  dawn  and  at  the  close  of 
summer  days,  whistles  and  tinklings 
and  trills  proceed  from  them.  Usually 
it  is  in  the  evening  that  the  people 
sit  in  their  verandas  to  listen  to  the 
insects  they  have  imprisoned  there. 
The  Wide  World  Magazine  gives  an 
interesting  account  of  one  of  these 
mysterious  singers. 

Late  one  afternoon,  toward  the  end 
of  May,  an  Englishman  was  moving 
from  room  to  room  in  the  quiet 
Buddhist  temple  which  is  his  home, 
when  his  attention  was  arrested  by  a 
silvery  trill,  which  at  intervals  filled 
the  whole  place.  It  was  delicate  and 
clear,  like  an  etherealized  bird's 
song.  He  called  the  priest's  daugh- 
ter, and  asked  what  it  was  he  heard 
singing. 

"Come,"  she  replied,  "and  I  will 
show  you  where  it  is." 

She  led  him  to  the  back  of  the 
temple  and  pointed  to  the  payes  of  a 
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cottage  opposite.  There  he  saw 
a  tiny  reed  cage  hanging,  and  in 
one  corner  of  it  a  small,  black 
insect,  hardly  discernible  in  the 
dim  light. 

"That  is  the  insect  you  heard  sing- 
ing" said  the  priest's  daughter.  "It 
is  called  a  'Suzu-mushi'  and  its  voice 
is  beautiful  and  cool." 

In  three  days  the  next  night-fair 
at  Mito  came  round,  and  Riyo,  the 
priest's  daughter,  accompanied  by  a 
servant  and  the  Englishman,  went 
thither. 

They  passed  innumerable  stalls, 
as  well  as  strange  portable  gardens 
and  goldfish  nurseries.  At  last  tbey 
came  to  a  stall  from  which  proceeded 
a  shrill  babel  of  insect  sounds. 

There  were  so  many  eager  pur- 
chasers crowding  round  the  little 
stall  that  the  Englishman  gave  up 
the  idea  of  buying  what  he  wanted 
that  evening.  The  insect-fancier 
gave  him  his  address,  and  the  next 
morning  the  Englishman  went  to 
his  dwelling. 

It  was  the  never-to-be-forgotten 
chorus  of  insects  that  guided  him  at 
last  down  a  little  back  lane  to  the 
spot  at  the  end  of  a  row  of  one- 
roomed  cots.  The  cupboards  full  of 
insects,  all  shut  up  in  their  cages, 
were  there,  and  the  old  fancier, 
opening  one  of  the  doors,  soon  found 
him  a  "Suzu-mushi"  for  four  sen, 
and  a  pretty  cage  in  the  shape  of  a 
fan  for  fifteen  sen,  or  three-pence  in 
English  money. 

The  insect  must  not  be  hung  up  in 
a  draft,  the  old  man  said,  but  in  some 
quiet,  cool  corner,  and  furthermore, 


it  must  be   fed   on  fresh  cucumber 
every  morning. 

The  Englishman  carried  home  his 
insect,  hung  it  up  in  a  corner  of  his 
room,  and  waited  for  the  serenade. 
But  for  two  days  the  Suzu-mushi  was 
quite  silent.  In  vain  the  English- 
man put  in  slice  after  slice  of  cucum- 
ber ;  in  vain  he  whistled  and  trilled 
at  the  bars  of  the  tiny  cage.  In  de- 
spair he  called  for  the  priest's  wife. 

"What  is  the  matter  with  this 
insect?  It  won't  sing  for  me!"  he 
complained. 

"Be  patient,"  she  answered.  "The 
Suzu-mushi  is  in  a  new  cage,  and 
wiil  not  sing  till  it  is  accustomed  to 
its  surroundings.  It  feels  full  of 
fear,  and  cannot  sing." 

So  the  Englishman  waited,  and 
the  next  evening,  when  the  cage 
was  hung  up,  the  little  creature  be- 
gan  to  sing  merrily,  tinkling  away 
like  a  tiny  bell,  as  its  name  implies. 
—  Union  Signal. 


A  Brave  Act   Rewarded. 


Mr.  Edison,  who  is  known  all  over 
the  world  as  a  great  electrician,  was 
a  poor  boy.  He  sold  newspapers,  he 
ran  errands,  he  did  everything  an 
honest  boy  could  do  to  support  him- 
self. The  following  story,  relating 
to  an  event  in  his  boyhood,  shows 
that  he  was  a  brave  boy. 

One  summer  forenoon,  while  the 
train  was  being  taken  apart  and  made 
up  anew,  a  car  was  uncoupled  and 
sent  down  the  track  with  no  brake- 
man  to  control  it.  Edison,  who  had 
been  looking  at  the  fowls  in  the 
poultry  yard,  turned  just  in  time  to 
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see  little  Jimmie  on  the  main  track 
throwing  pebbles  over  his  head, 
utterly  unconscious  of  clanger. 

He  dropped  his  papers  on  the  plat- 
form, seized  the  child  in  his  arms  and 
threw  himself  off  the  track,  face 
downward,  in  sharp,  fresh  gravel 
ballast,  without  a  second  to  spare. 
As  it  was,  the  wheel  of  the  car  struck 
the  heel  of  his  boot. 

"I  was  in  the  ticket  office,"  says 
the  child's  father,  "and  hearing  a 
shriek,  ran  out  in  time  to  see  the 
train-hands  bringing  the  two  boys  to 
the  platform." 

Having  no  other  way  of  showing 
his  gratitude  the  agent  said  : 

"Al,  if  you  stop  off  here  four  days 
in  the  week  and  keep  Jimmie  out  of 
harm's  way  until  the  mixed  train  re- 
turns from  Detroit,  I  will  teach  you 
telegraphing." 

"Will  you.-"'  said  Edison. 

"I  will." 

He  extended  his  hand  and  said, 
'It's  a  bargain,"  and  so  Edison  be- 
came a  telegrapher. — Selected. 


Whose  Happiness? 


The  small  boy  was  drawing  his 
still  smaller  neighbor  along  the  walk 
in  his  little  wagon.  He  looked  up 
beaming,  when  a  watchful  face  ap- 
peared at  the  doorway. 

"I'm  trying  to  make  Fannie  happy, 
aunt,"  he  said. 

"What  a  beautiful  spirit  for  the 
child  to  have  !"  exclaimed  the  ad- 
miring aunt,  as  she  closed  the  door. 

But  presently,  as  she  gazed  from 
the  window,  it  seemed  to  her  that 
the  effort,  however  commendable, 
was  not  very  successful. 

Wee  Fannie  was  evidently  afraid  to 


ride,  and  was  much  more  inclined  to 
climb  out  of  the  wagon  and  draw  it 
herself.  This  Master  Robbie  stoutly 
resisted. 

"She  doesn't  like  riding,  Robbie," 
explained  the  aunt.  "You  must  let 
her  be  horse  if  you  want  to  make  her 
happy." 

"But  I  want  to  draw  it  myself.  I 
want  to  make  her  happy  doin'  things 
I  like  to  do,"  answered  Robbie,  with 
a  very  unamjable  scowl. 

Poor  little  boy  !  It  was  selfishness, 
after  all. —  Welhpring. 


A   Boy's  Composition. 


Water  is  found  everywhere,  espec- 
ially when  it  rains,  as  it  did  the 
other  day,  when  our  cellar  was  half 
full.  Jane  had  to  wear  her  father's 
rubber  boots  to  get  the  onions  for 
dinner.  Onions  make  your  eyes 
water  and  so  does  horseradish,  when 
you  eat  too  much.  There  is  a  good 
many  kinds  of  water  in  the  world — 
rain-water,  soda-water,  hcly-water 
and  brine,  Water  is  used  for  a  good 
many  things.  Sailors  use  it  to  go  to 
sea  on.  If  there  wasn't  any  ocean 
the  ship  couldn't  float  and  they 
would  have  to  stay  ashore.  Water  is 
a  good  thing  to  fire  at  boys  with  a 
squirt  and  to  catch  fish  in.  My 
father  caught  a  big  one  the  other 
day,  and  when  he  hauled  it  up  it 
was  an  eel !  Nobody  could  be  saved 
from  drowning  if  there  wasn't  any 
water  to  pull  them  out  of.  Water  is 
firstrate  to  put  fires  out  with.  I  love 
to  go  to  fires  and  see  the  men  work 
at  the  engines.  This  is  all  I  can 
think  of  about  water — except  the 
flood. — Selected. 


WISE  AND  OTHERWISE. 


Ja-wkins — "Why  do  they  always 
call  sailors  'tars?'  " 

Pawkins —"Because  they're  so  ac- 
customed to  the  pitching  of  the  ship. ' ' 

"I  suppose  you  were  very  much 
surprised  when  I  accepted  you?" 

"No;  why?" 

"Well,  everybody  else  was." 
o 

Judge — "After  this  you  ought  to 
keep  away  from  bad  company." 

Prisoner — "Yes,  your  Honor.  You 
won't  see  me  again  for  some  time." 

Visitor  (at  the  picnic) — "That  music 
is  rather  indifferent.  It  isn't  a  full 
band,  is  it?" 

Chairman  of  Committee  of  Ar- 
rangements— "No,  but  it's  getting 
full." 

"How  do  you  find  business  ?''  asked 
the  kind  old  lady  of  the  man  at  the 
back  door,  with  a  pail  on  his  arm. 

"Everything's  on  the  jump  with 
me.  Could  I  sell  you  some  frogs' 
legs?" 

o 

A  little  girl  in  Aberdeen  brought 
a  basket  of  strawberries  to  the  min- 
ister very  early  on  Monday  morning. 
"Thank  you,  my  little  girl,"  he  said"^ 
"They  are  very  beautiful ;  but  I  hope 
you  didn't  gather  them  yesterday, 
which  was  the  Sabbath  day," 

"No,  sir,"  replied  the  child,  "I 
pulled  them  this  morning,  but  they 
was  growing  all  yesterday." 


She — "I  know  that  I  am  not  good- 
looking,  but  people  forget  my  face 
when  I  sing." 

He — "Won't  you  sing  now  ?" 


"My  little  sister  is  the  best  baby 
you  ever  saw.  She  sleeps  twenty- 
four  hours  every  day." 

"Huh!  our'n  sleeps  twenty-six.' 
o 

The  acme  of  politeness  was  reached 
by  a  mining  superintendent,  who 
posted  a  placard  reading:  "Please 
do  not  tumble  down  the  shaft." 


Mr.  Bondy — "I  thought  I  recog- 
nized yonr  back  as  you  walked 
along." 

Miss  Sharpe — "I  should  think  you 
might  by  this  time.  It's  been  turned 
that  way  often  enough." 


"I  am  afraid,"  said  Maud,  thought- 
fully, "that  Willie  Wibbles  will 
never  come  here  again." 

"Did  he  go  away  in  a  pet?"  asked 
Mamie. 

"Well,  some  of  him  did.  Just  be- 
fore he  started  my  dear  little  dachs- 
und  bit  a  piece  out  of  him." 


-O 


Doctor  (to  patient  threatened  with 
nervous  prostration) — "Do  you  notice 
that  you  are  troubled  with  loss  of 
memory?" 

Jack  Pott — "Loss  of  memory,  doc- 
tor ?  No,  sir ;  it's  memory  of  my 
loss  that  gets  me  !" 
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"Do  you  think,  professor,  that  the 
theory  that  Mars  is  inhabited  has 
any  practical  value?" 

"Do  I  think  so?"  returned  the 
professor.  "I  know  it.  Some  peri- 
odicals pay  $20  a  page  for  articles  on 
the  subject." 


Wanted  :  By  a  dowager  too  aged 
to  ride  a  bicycle  (84),  an  experienced 
lady  cyclist  accustomed  to  the  very 
best  society.  Must  be  able  to  ride 
twenty  miles  an  hour  so  as  to  keep 
in  sight  youngest  daughter,  who  is 
agile  and  injudicious.  Apply  to 
A.  B.  C,  No.  62  Belgrade  Square. 
o 

Husband  (at  11.45  p.  m  )— "What's 
all  that  racket  at  the  back  door, 
Maria?" 

Wife— "My  gracious,  John, 
got  and  locked  the  girl  out  ! 
shall  we  do?" 

Husband — "Do?  What  can  we  do 
but  offer  her  a  raise  of  fifty  cents  a 
■week,  and  make  it  a  dollar  if  she  in- 
sists. Another  break  of  this  kind 
and  we  are  lost." 


I  for- 
Wbat 


— o- 


Watts — "Just  look  at  that  fellow  on 
the  bicycle,  will  you  ?  What  in  the 
world  is  the  use  of  his  humping  over 
so'? 

Potts — "He  must  be  trying  to  put 
his  shoulder  to  the  wheel." 


Jibsen — "I  thought  you  could  keep 
a  secret." 

Jabson — "So  I  can." 

Jibson — "Why  didn't  you  keep  the 
secret  I  told  you  the  other  day?" 

Jabson — "Because  '  when   you  told 
it  it  ceased  to  be  a  secret." 
o  

"Do  not  insist  my  dear  !     I  shan't 
tell  you  what  I  am  going  to  give  you 
for   I  want  to  surprise  you  on  our 
wedding  day." 

"Tell  me  quick,  then,  for  the 
greatest  surprise  would  be  to  see  you 
keeping  your  word." 

O 

Wife — "John,  what's  the  matter 
with  you  to-night?  Here  I've  been 
talking  to  you  for  half  an  hour  and 
all  you've  done  was  grunt  and  oc- 
casionally nod  your  head  !" 

Husband — "Well,  I've  found  it 
possible  to  do  that  without  inter- 
rupting you." 

A  number  of  "bulls,"  by  members 
of  Parliament  and  others,  have  been 
printed  lately ;  but  bishops  seem  to 
perpetrate  them  some  sometimes. 
His  lordship  of  Ripon,  in  a  sermon 
the  other  day  at  Calverley,  near 
Leeds,  betrayed  his  Hibernian  ori- 
gin, not  for  the  first  time,  in  the 
same  way.  He  said,  "My  brethren, 
I  beg  you  to  take  hold  of  your  own 
heart,  and  look  it  straight  in  the 
face." 


•  '-p^mj^^  * 
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Short  is  the  triumph  of  evil, 
Long  is  the  reign  of  right. 

The  men  who  win 

By  the  aid  of  sin, 
The  nation  that  rules  by  might, 
The   party  that  lives  by  corruption, 
The  trickster,  the  knave,  the  thief, 

May  thrive  for  a  time 

On  the  fruits  of  crime, 
But  their  seeming  success  is  brief. 

Sneer  if  you  will  at  honor. 
Make  virtue  a  theme  for  jest ; 

Reflect  on  the  man 

Who  strives  as  he  can 
To  seek  and  to  do  the  best ; 
Make  goodness  a  butt  for  slander. 
And  offer  excuse  for  vice  ; 

Proclaim  the  old  lie. 

The  corruptionist's  cry, 
That  every  man  has  his  price. 

Ye  know  that  the  truth  shall  triumph, 
That  evil  shall  find  its  doom  ; 

That  the  cause  of  right. 

Though  subdued  by  might, 
Shall  break  from  the  strongest  tomb  ; 
That    wrong,    though    it     seems    to 

triumph. 
Lasts  only  for  a  day. 

While  the  cause  of  truth 

Has  eternal  youth, 
And  shall  rule  o'er  the  world  for  aye. 

^IVORCES  in  which  women  were 
complainants    were   almost  un- 
known in  J813,  and  as  late  as  1S47  it 


was  reported  that  only  three  had  been 
recorded  in  England.    In  1S15  women 
were  first  invited   to  membership  in 
secret    societies    in     England.      The 
struggle  between  men  and  women  in 
the    typesetting    industry    began    in 
1S19.       Troy  Female    Seminary  was 
opened  in  1S21.     It  was  the  first  in- 
stitution in  America  for  the  higher 
education  of  women.  Frances  Wright"^ 
began  lecturing  on  "Union  of  Church 
and  State"  in  182S.    She  was  the  first 
woman  known  to  speak  on  a  public 
platform  in  this  country.  The  Female 
Anti-Slavery   Society  was  formed   in 
Philadelphia  in  1833.    It  was  believed 
to  be  the  first  woman's  organization 
in  the  world.     Oberlin   College  was 
established    in    the    same  year,    and 
was  the  first  school  in  the  world  to 
offer  a   college  education  to  women. 
Ernestine  L.  Rose  delivered  the  first 
address  ever  given  by  a   women   be- 
fore   a    Legislature,   asking  for  the 
enfranchisement  of  women,  in  1S36. 
Harriet  Martineau  visited  the  United 
States  in  1804,  and  reported  that  only 
seven     occupations     were     open     to 
women.    They  were  teaching,  needle- 
work, keeping  boarders,  working  in 
cotton    factories,    typesetting,   book- 
binding  and  household   service.     In 
1846  Elias   Howe  invented  the  first 
sewing  machine,  which  could  sew  ten 
times  as  fast  as  a  woman.     Dr.  Eliza 
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beth  Black  well,  who  graduated  in 
medicine  in  1848,  was  the  first  woman 
graduate  in  medicine  in  the  world . 


Friday,  long  considered  a  day  of 
ill  omen,  has  been  an  eventful  one  in 
American  history,  and  Americans 
ought  not  to  be  afraid  of  it.  Fiiday, 
Christopher  Columbus  sailed  on  his 
voyage  of  discovery.  Friday,  ten 
weeks  after,  he  discovered  America. 
Friday,  Henry  III.  gave  John  Cabot 
his  commission,  which  led  to  the  dis- 
covery of  North  America.  Friday, 
St.  Augustine,  the  oldest  town  in  the 
United  States  was  founded.  Friday, 
the  Mayflower,  with  the  Pilgrims, 
arrived  at  Provincetown,  and  on  Fri- 
day they  signed  the  august  compact, 
the  forerunner  of  the  present  Consti- 
tution. Friday,  George  Washington 
was  born.  Friday,  Bunker  Hill  was 
seized  and  fortified.  Friday,  the  sur- 
render of  Saratoga  was  made.  Fri- 
day, the  surrender  of  Cornwallis  oc- 
curred. Frida3',  the  motion  was  made 
in  Congress  that  the  United  States 
were,  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  free 
and  independent. 


On  the  Welsh  border  it  used  to  be 
considered  that  the  surest  precaution 
against  witchcraft  was  to  wear  the 
left  stocking  wrong-side  out.  This 
leads  us  to  another  kind  of  supersti- 
tion connected  with  the  harmless, 
necessary  hose — their  value,  when 
properly  worn  or  arranged,  as  charms 
or  as  pioteclion  against  sickness  or 
pain.  If  you  will  only  take  the 
trouble  when  you  go  to  bed  to  cross 
your  stockings  and  shoes,  you  will  be 


quite  safe  from  the  grip  of  cramp. 
Again,  if  you  hang  your  stockings 
crosswise  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  with 
a  pin  stuck  in  them,  you  need  have 
no  fear  of  nightmare  ;  the  hag  has  a 
holy  horror  of  cross  and  pin.  Wise- 
acres have  also  been  heard  to  declare 
that  if  you  will  always  put  your  left 
stocking  and  shoe  on  first  you  will 
enjoy  immunity  from  toothache. 
This,  however,  the  most  superstitious 
of  mortals  will  likely  take  leave  to 
doubt.  Toothache,  that  "hell  of  dis- 
eases," as  Burns  calls  it,  is  no  re- 
specter of  persons,  nor,  assuredly,  of 
stockings  or  legs. 


There;  are  in  the  world  several 
kinds  of  animals  that  have  never 
swallowed  a  drop  of  water  in  all  their 
lives ;  these  include  the  llamas  of 
Patagonia  and  certain  gazelles  of  the 
far  east.  A  paroquet  lived  fifty-two 
years  in  the  London  Zoological  Gar- 
dens without  drinking  a  drop,  and 
some  naturalists  think  that  hares  take 
no  liquid  except  the  dew  that  some- 
times forms  on  the  grass  they  eat.  A 
considerable  number  of  reptiles — ser- 
pents, lizards  and  certain  batrachians 
live  and  prosper  in  places  when  there 
is  no  water  at  all.  Finally,  there  are 
even  in  France,  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  Lozere,  herds  of  cows  and 
goats  which  almost  never  drink,  and 
which  nevertheless  produce  the  milk 
of  which  Roquefort  cheese  is  made. 


During  the  year  1900  the  police 
reports  of  Hawaii  show  an  increase 
of  arrests  of  more  than  twenty-five 
per  cent  over  the  previous  year,  while 
the  increase  in  convictions  is  nearly 
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fifty  per  cent.  The  nationalities  rep- 
resented in  the  list  of  offenders  are 
Portuguese,  Japanese,  Chinese,  native 
Hawaiians  and  Americans — the  Port- 
uguese having  the  smallest  number 
and,  to  our  shame  be  it  said,  Ameri- 
cans the  largest.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  Congress  was  asked  by  the 
better  class  of  people  in  Hawaii  to 
give  them  constitutional  prohibition, 
and  that  Congress  refused.  The  liquor 
traflfic  was  foisted  on  them  against 
their  will,  at  the  behest,  of  course,  of 
the  rum  power. 


Dreams  which  are  the  result  of 
mental  anxiety,  over-braiu-work,  or 
too  great  concentration  during  wak- 
ing hours  upon  a  single  subject,  are 
highly  injurious  because  they  en- 
tirely destroy  that  state  of  quiescent 
repose  which  is  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  restoration  of  the  brain-tissue 
exhausted  during  the  day.  As  a  nat- 
ural consequence,  they  leave  the 
brain,  and  therefore  the  whole  ner- 
vous system,  debilitated  and  unfit  for 
any  sustained  effort.  The  ordinary 
dream,  to  which  the  healthiest  peo- 
ple may  be  regularly  subject,  nearly 
always  occurs  during  the  few  mo- 
ments that  precede  waking,  and  is,  in 
fact,  a  sort  of  reflection  of  the  transi- 
tion state  between  waking  and  sleep- 
ing. Such  dreams  are  entirely  harm- 
less. 


The  greatest  diving  feat  ever 
achieved,  it  is  said,  was  in  moving 
the  cargo  of  the  ship  Cape  Horn, 
wrecked  off  the  coast  of  South  Amer- 
ica, when  a  diver  named  Hooper 
made    seven  descents  to  a  depth  of 


over  200  feet,  remaining  at  one  time 
42  minutes  under  the  water.  An  au- 
thority states  that  the  greatest  depth 
to  which  a  man  has  been  known  to 
descend  does  not  exceed  220  feet — 
which  is  equivalent  to  a  pressure  of 
88^  pounds  to  the  square  inch. 


It  has  been  discovered  that  the 
human  voice  is  produced  by  forty- 
four  different  muscles.  Fourteen  of 
these  serve  for  the  emission  of  16,380 
sounds,  and  the  others  aid  the  pro- 
duction of  some  175,000,000  different 
sounds  ;  that  is,  these  forty-four  mus- 
cles go  to  produce  millions  of  differ- 
ent tones,  which  acoustics  distinguish 
as  absolutely  distinct  one  from  the 
other. 


The  British  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science  reports,  on 
statistics  of  examination  of  10,000 
children,  that  there  is  an  average 
difference  in  height  of  five  inches 
between  the  best  and  the  worst  nur- 
tured classes  and  there  is  a  propor- 
tionate difference  in  weight. 
i»> 

A  FEW  years  ago  the  boues  of  a 
mammoth  were  found  in  a  marsh  in 
Lagrange  county,  Ind.  One  of  the 
tusks  was  six  or  seven  feet  long,  but 
one  has  been  found  to  measure  six- 
teen feet  in  length. 


It  is  said  that  the  camel  is  the  only 
animal  that  cannot  swim  and  tliat 
immediately  after  it  enters  the  water, 
it  turns  on  its  back  and  is  drowned. 


A  French  woman  has  died  in  her 
iioth  year,  leaving  132  descendants. 
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Gibrai,Tar  is  noted  for  being  tlie 
strongest  fortress  in  the  world.  It 
commands  the  entrance  to  the  Med- 
iterranean Sea,  and  belongs  to  the 
British.  It  is  called  the  "Key  to  the 
Mediterranean." 


HoivLAND  is  lower  than  the  level 
of  the  sea.  The  waters  are  kept  out 
partly  by  natural  sand-hills  aud 
partly  by  high  walls,  called  dykes. 
Holland  is  the  country  of  canals  and 
windmills. 


The  volcano  Joruli,  of  Mexico,  is 
remarkable  for  having  been  thrown 
up  in  a  single  night  from  fertile 
fields  of  sugar  and  indigo,  to  a  height 
of  1600  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
plateau. 


In  Venice,  no  horses  are  used  be- 
cause the  city  is  built  on  a  number 
of  small  islands,  and  instead  of 
streets,  are  canals.  The  people  travel 
from  door  to  door  by  means  of  boats, 
called  Gondolas. 


The  cactus  plant  abounds  in  Mex- 
ico. One  variety  is  largely  culti- 
vated for  the  cochineal  insects  which 
subsist  upon  its  leaves.  This  insect, 
when  dried,  yields  a  brilliant  crim- 
son dye. 

<•» 

Russia  is  called  the  wheat-field 
of  Europe,  because  it  produces  more 
wheat  than  any  other  country  of 
Europe,  and  supplies  a  part  of  the 
continent  with  this  grain. 


Toads  are  bought  by  horticultur- 
ists in  Europe  to  put  upon  their 
places  to  aid  in  keeping  down  insect 
life. 


A  Russian  does  not  become  of  age 
until  he  is  twenty-six. 


No  i,ESS  than  five    systems  of  law 
are  in  use  in  Germany. 


A  HUMAN  body,  when  cremated, 
leaves  a  residuum  of  about  eight 
ounces. 


There   are  nearly  600  pieces  in  a 
modern  locomotive. 


'-T^I^J^' 
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THE  GI,OBE-TROTTERS. 


Assassination  op  President 
McKiNLEY. — About  four  o'clock  on 
the  afternoon  of  Friday,  September 
6,  President  McKinley  was  shot  in 
the  Temple  of  Music  on  the  Pan- 
American  Exposition  grounds  at  Buf- 
falo, by  an  anarchist  named  Leon 
Czolgosz.  Two  shots  were  fired  both 
taking  effect,  one  grazing  the  breast- 
bone, and  the  other  passing  through 
the  stomach  and  lodging  in  the  mus- 
cles of  the  back.  The  Temple  of 
Music  had  been  selected  for  the  pub- 
lic reception,  and  the  President  ac- 
companied by  his  Secretary  and  Mr. 
J.  G.  Milburn,  President  of  the  Ex- 
position, had  received  about  one  hun- 
dred of  the  twenty  thousand  people 
who  were  to  greet  him,  when  a 
quietly  dressed  young  man  with  right 
hand  bandaged,  stepped  forward  ap- 
parently to  shake  hands,  when  two 
shots  were  heard  and  the  President 
sank  half  fainting  into  a  chair.  He 
was  taken  to  the  Exposition  Hospital 
and  operated  on,  and  from  there, 
•while  still  under  the  influence  of 
anaesthetics  conveyed  to  the  home  of 
Mr.  Milburn  where  Mrs.  McKinley, 
who  had  been  informed  of  the  acci- 
dent, was  waiting  to  receive  him. 
Czolgosz  immediately  after  the  shoot- 
ing had    been    seized    and  knocked 


down  and  beaten  almost  into  insensi- 
bility by  the  exposition  guards,  and 
then  hurriedly  taken  to  the  police- 
station.  His  first  words  after  arriv- 
ing were,  "I  have  done  my  duty,  I 
am  an  anarchist  !"  Czolgosz  is  of 
German-Polish  descent  and  his  home 
is  in  Cleveland.  He  claimed  to  have 
no  accomplices  and  to  have  planned 
the  killing  of  the  President  all  alone. 
He  is  a  convert  of  Emma  Goldman. 
From  the  time  of  the  operation  on 
the  President  until  Thursday,  Sep- 
tember 12,  chances  for  his  recovery 
were  favorable,  but  the  change  for 
the  worst  came  early  on  the  morning 
of  the  same  day,  and  Saturday  morn- 
ing he  passed  peacefully  away,  his 
last  words  before  lapsing  into  uncon- 
sciousness being,  "It  is  God's  way, 
His  will  be  done."  From  an  autopsy 
performed  the  next  day,  it  was  found 
that  death  was  due  to  gangrene  of 
bullet  wounds.  After  a  brief  and 
simple  funeral  service  at  the  Milburn 
house  Sunday,  the  body  was  conveyed 
to  the  City  Hall  where  the  citizens  of 
Buffalo  gazed  for  the  last  time  upon 
their  beloved  President.  The  body 
was  taken  the  next  day  to  the  White 
House,  and  placed  in  the  same  spot 
in  the  East  Room  where  I^incoln's 
body  lay  before  it  was  brought  to  the 
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the  Capitol  for  funeral  honors.  The 
funeral  service  in  the  Rotunda  of  the 
Capitol  next  day  was  simple  but 
beautiful,  two  hymns,  an  address  and 
a  benediction  comprising  all.  The 
body  lay  in  state  for  six  hours  after 
the  services  and  over  fifty-five  thou- 
sand people  viewed  the  remains. 
Tuesday  evening  the  funeral  cortege 
started  for  Canton,  amidst  the  mani- 
festations of  grief  of  the  people. 
Thursday  afternoon,  after  a  brief 
funeral  service  at  the  church  where 
he  was  a  communicant,  the  body  was 
tenderly  laid  away  in  the  receiving 
vault  to  await  its  final  interment  in  a 
short  time,  in  a  little  plot  of  ground 
lying  further  on.  Thursday  was  rec- 
ognized as  a  day  of  prayer  all  over 
the  country  and  everywhere  religious 
services  were  held  about  the  time  of 
the  final  service  at  Canton. 

The  Schlkv  Inquiry. -The  Schley 
Controversy  has  reached  a  crisis  over 
the  dispute  of  the  third  volume  of 
McClay's  History  of  the  United  States 
Navy.  Rear-admiral  Schley  demand- 
ed a  court  of  inquiry.  Secretary  Long 
promptly  acquiesced,  and  appointed 
a  court  consisting  of  Admiral  Dewey, 
Rear-admiral  Kimberley  (retired) 
and  Rear-admiral  Benham  (retired.) 
Captain  S.  C.  Lemly,  the  Judge  Ad- 
vocate of  the  navy  is  to  serve  as 
Judge  Advocate  of  the  court.  The 
outlook  is  that  the  Court  of  Inquiry 
will  not  have  a  report  ready  for  the 
Navy  department  before  December 
1st.  About  eighty  witnesses  have 
been  called  upon  to  be  ready  to  pre- 
sent their  testimony  to  the  Court  and 
this    number    will    probably    be   in- 


creased. The  examination  of  so  many 
witnesses  will  take  a  long  time  in 
retelling  the  story  of  the  battle  of 
Santiago  again  and  again.  The  list 
of  witnesses  prepared  by  Captain 
Lemly  is  headed  by  Rear-admiral 
Sampson,  since  he  was  commander  of 
the  fleet  off  Santiago.  Then  follows 
the  captains  of  the  ships  which  took 
part  in  the  campaign.  Admiral 
Schley's  list  has  the  names  of  Capt. 
Clarke  of  the  Oregon,  also  the  ofiicers 
and  some  of  the  men  of  the  Brook- 
lyn. The  Court  of  Inquiry  began  its 
sessions  at  Washington  September 
12.  Owing  to  Rear-admiral  Schley's 
objections,  (claiming  that  he  had 
already  formed  and  expressed  opin- 
ions derogatory  to  him)  Rear-admiral 
Howison  was  excused  from  being  a 
member  of  the  Court.  After  a  recess 
during  a  period  of  public  mourning 
for  the  death  of  President  McKinley, 
the  Court  reassembled  on  September 
'20,  Admiral  Higginson  being  the 
chief  witness.  On  September  24, 
the  proceedings  of  the  court  were 
again  interrupted  by  the  sudden 
death  of  Judge  Jeremiah  Wilson, 
senior  counsel  for  Admiral  Schley. 

Dowager  Bmpress  Frederick 
OE  Germany — The  death  of  the 
Empress  Frederick,  eldest  daughter 
of  the  late  Queen  Victoria  and  mother 
of  the  present  Emperor  William  of 
Germany,  occurred  at  the  old  castle 
of  Kronberg,  Germauj',  after  a  pain- 
ful struggle  which  has  been  going  ou 
for  many  weary  months.  The  Em- 
press succumbed  to  a  cancerous  dis- 
ease which  had  made  the  last  two  or 
three  years  of  her  life  one  prolonged 
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misery.  The  late  Queen's  last  days 
were  darkened  by  the  knowledge  of 
the  condition  of  her  best-beloved 
daughter,  and  she  was  unable  to  dis- 
miss it  from  her  mind.  The  Empress 
Frederick  was  born  on  November  21, 
1840,  and  as  first-born  received  her 
mother's  name,  "Victoria."  At 
eighteen  she  was  married  to  Fred- 
erick William  of  Prussia,  it  being  a 
genuine  love  match,  and  their  home 
life  was  ideal.  Six  of  her  children 
are  living.  Her  husband  died  of  the 
same  disease  after  a  brief  reign  of 
three  months  in  1888.  The  Empress 
was  a  woman  of  considerable  intel- 
lectual gifts  and  her  talent  of  jesting 
was  often  directed  against  Bismarck, 
her  life-long  enemy.  The  Empress's 
remains  were  laid  by  the  side  of  her 
husband  at  Potsdam. 

Ths  Czar  in  France.— The  Czar 
and  Czarina  arrived  in  France  on  the 
eighteenth  of  September  and  were 
welcomed  by  President  Loubet  who 
went  out  to  meet  their  yacht,  the 
Staudart,  and  escort  it  into  French 
waters.  The  French  warships  were 
reviewed  from  the  Czar's  yacht  by 
the  royal  party  and  the  President's 
party.  They  landed  at  Dunkirk  and 
were  escorted  to  the  chamber  of 
Commerce  where  they  lunched  and 
immediately  left  for  Compiegne  rid- 
ing through  the  beautifully-lighted 
town  when  the  streets  were  cleared 
of  everybody  but  soldiers.  The  morn- 
ing of  the  nineteenth  was  spent  in 
watching  the  operations  of  the  French 
army  and  the  Czar  took  a  very  great 
interest  in  following  the  whole  de- 
tails of  the  army.     The  Czarina  took 


many  snap-shots.  On  Friday  they 
attended  a  banquet  and  the  theatre 
in  the  evening  and  departed  for  home 
late  on  the  twenty-first.  This  friendly 
visit  has  strengthened  the  ties  b'e- 
tween  the  two  countries. 

End  of  Sxeei,  Strike.— The  steel 
strike  is  over.  On  September  14, 
President  Shaffer  announced  that  an 
agreement  had  been  made  with  the 
officials  of  the  steel  companies,  the 
terms  of  which  are  still  a  mystery. 
It  is  probable  that  Mr.  Schwab's 
terms  have  been  accepted — the  re- 
tention by  the  amalgamated  Associa- 
tion of  its  position  in  all  mills  which 
It  has  succeeded  in  closing  and  keep- 
ing closed,  and  non-interference  with 
the  non-union  mills.  Much  dissatis- 
faction is  manifest  among  the  strikers 
after  their  many  weeks  of  forced 
idleness  and  lost  wages  at  the  termi- 
nation of  the  strife.  Shaffer's  decline 
is  imminent. 

News  from  Peary. — The  Arctic 
steamship,  Eric,  returning  from  Cape 
Sabine,  arrived  at  North  Sydney, 
Cape  Breton,  September  13,  bringing 
Mrs.  R.  E.  Peary  and  her  daughter 
and  an  account  of  Peary's  discoveries 
in  the  Arctic  regions.  He  started 
from  Fort  Conger  March  31,  1900, 
crossed  Robeson  Channel  and  marched 
along  the  western  coast  of  Greenland, 
reaching  lyockwood's  farthest  north 
cairn  in  May,  83  :  24.5  degrees  north. 
He  proceeded  farther  and  built  a 
eairn  at  undoubtedly  the  most  north- 
ern point  of  land  in  the  world,  83,39°, 
and  deposited  his  records,  a  United 
States  flag,  private  signals  and  those 
of  the  Peary  Arctic  Club.     He  made 
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maps  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
of  undiscovered  coast  lands  in  north- 
ern Greenland.  The  temperature 
ranged  from  40  degrees  below  to  29 
above  zero.  Mr.  Peary  is  to  remain 
in  the  north  preparing  for  an  expedi- 
tion northward  by  way  of  Cape 
Hecla  in  1902. 

Porto  Rico.— Charles  H.  Allen 
has  resigned  the  governorship  of 
Porto  Rico  to  take  effect  September 
I.  His  successor  is  William  H.  Hunt. 
The  economic  conditions  of  the  island 
are  most  satisfactory,  the  revenues 
sufficing  for  all  necessary  expenditure 
for  the  year,  (about  |2, 000, 000,  half 
for  schools  and  roads,)  and  a  sur- 
plus. 

Hawaiian  Labor  Diff icutTiES,— 
The  scarcity  of  laborers  for  the  sugar 
plantations  of  Hawaii  still  continues 
and  in  order  to  remedy  this  evil,  the 
Hawaiian  planters  are  to  petition 
Congress  for  a  relaxation  of  the  Chi- 
nese immigration  law  and  permission 
to  import  and  employ  Chinese  labor. 
They  are  regarded  by  the  planters  as 
the  best  laborers  being  quiet,  peace- 
ful and  industrial.  No  conflict  with 
organized  labor  is  to  be  anticipated 
as  the  climatic  conditions  of  the 
islands  make  it  an  impossibility  for 
white  men  to  labor  in  the  fields. 
They  propose  to  bring  them  to  the 


island  under  a  ten  years'  contract,  at 
the  end  of  which  they  will  be  de- 
ported. 

Hawaiian  Statehood. -The  prop- 
osition to  make  Hawaii  a  part  of  Cal- 
ifornia is  not  favorably  received  by 
the  natives.  They  wish  to  remain  a 
sepdrate  territory  until  the  requisite 
population  for  admission  to  the  Union 
as  a  state  is  acquired. 

Visit  of  the  Duke  of  Cornwai,i< 
AND  York  to  Canada. — On  August 
15  the  British  royal  yacht  steamed  up 
the  St.  Lawrence  with  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Cornwall  and  York  who 
on  the  following  day  landed  at  Que- 
bec. In  replying  to  an  address  of 
welcome,  the  Duke  made  a  feeling 
allusion  to  the  death  of  President 
McKinley.  Part  of  the  festivities 
were  dispensed  with  in  respect  for 
the  late  President.  The  royal  party 
will  journey  west  through  Canada. 

Prince  Chun's  American  Visit. 
— Prince  Chun  after  completing  his 
apologetic  mission  to  the  German 
court  will  return  to  his  own  country 
by  way  of  the  United  States.  China- 
town in  New  York  is  preparing  to 
give  him  a  royal  welcome.  Consul 
Chon  says  he  expects  over  five  thou- 
sand Chinese  at  the  wharf  to  greet 
him.  Minister  Wu  is  coming  from 
Washington  to  welcome  him. 
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OME)  of  my  reading  constitueiicy  may  be  interested  in  the  way  the  people 
serve  dinners  on  foreign  shores,  and  it  may  be  well  to  state  some  facts 
about  table  customs.  "You  eat  your  vegetables  with  your  meat  in  America, 
do  you  not?"  said  our  smiling  host ;  to  this  we  assented.  "And  you  eat  meat 
for  breakfast,  too?"  We  said,  "of  course."  These  things  both  struck  the 
man  who  had  spent  his  life  on  the  continent  and  had  pretty  well  imbibed 
French  manners,  as  very  peculiar.  "I  could  not  face  a  steak  or  even  an  egg 
for  my  first  meal,"  he  said.  We  would  call  their  breakfast  a  sham— for  it  is, 
in  France,  served  while  you  are  in  bed,  and  the  sum  of  it  is  coffee  and  tough 
bread  without  butter.  This  bread  is  about  as  long  as  a  broom  stick  and  about 
as  thick  as  your  arm  in  its  original  form  as  it  comes  from  the  oven,  and  in 
addition  to  being  tough  is  covered  with  a  thick  crust.  Warm  bread  is  out  of 
the  question  entirely.  I  can  suggest  no  exercise  for  the  jaws  quite  so  severe 
as  chewing  this  continental  bread— maybe  this  is  the  secret  of  the  Frenchman 
having  so  much  jaw.  We  ate  another  "breakfast"  with  our  friend  at  i  P.  M., 
and  this  was  composed  of  bread,  omelet,  and  coffee— the  latter  being  taken 
while  sitting  on  the  balcony  overlooking  the  lake.  Practically  speaking,  the 
people  on  the  continent,  especially  the  French,  eat  but  once  a  day.  This  is 
about  six  in  the  evering.  The  dinner  is  served  in  courses,  and  never' but 
one  thing  at  a  time.  If  there  are  three  meats  prepared,  the  second  is  not 
seen  until  the  dishes  of  the  first  have  been  removed — and  so  on  to  the  end. 
A  few  potatoes  may  be  served  with  meat,  but  never  any  other  vegetable ; 
these  come  on  afterwards,  and  finally  desert  and  black  coffee.  We  learned 
from  our  friend  also  that  many  of  the  clergy  even  in  this  land  of  drinkers— 
for  everybody  here  drinks  wine— are  total  abstainers  for  example's  sake.     It 
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is  not  the  sour  wine  which  the  people  use  on  their  tables  or  the  beer  which  is 
seen  everywhere  in  Germany,  that  causes  the  drunkenness,  but  a  cheap 
mixture,  greenish  in  color,  which  costs  but  a  fraction  of  a  cent,  and  which  is 
taken  for  its  stimulating  effects.  I  was  surprised  to  hear  that  the  "drink 
problem"  in  Geneva  is  almost  as  much  of  an  issue  as  with  us.  When  the 
traveler  sees  the  front  and  first  floors  of  hotels  wholly  given  up  to  little  tables 
about  which  sit  men  and  women,  sipping  wine  and  beer,  he  can  well  under- 
stand how  a  foreigner  will  not  take  kindly  to  our  notions  of  temperance.  The 
wonderful  thing  in  it  all  is  that  not  a  drunken  man  is  to  be  seen.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  faces  of  the  people  are  unspiritual,  and  in  many  cases  repul- 
sive. As  for  good-looking  women — we  saw  positively  none,  though  it  must 
be  confessed  that  traveling  as  we  did  we  were  not  in  the  way  to  see  the  better 
elements  of  society,  as  these  are  not  seen  about  hotels  and  in  street  cars,  in 
either  continental  Europe  or  in  England. 

Upon  getting  our  tickets  for  Paris,  which  we  did  late  in  the  evening  of 
August  24th,  we  found  the  train  would  be  crowded,  and  the  ride  would  take 
up  the  whole  night.  We  hired  pillows,  which  a  woman  was  delivering  to 
passengers  for  one  franc  (twenty  cents)  for  the  evening,  and  we  were  not 
sorry  for  the  investment.  Five  of  us  were  packed  in  one  compartment,  which 
was  about  as  large  as  a  small  coach,  with  two  long  seats  facing  each  other. 

After  an  uncomfortable  night,  we  emerged  to  partake  of  a  continental 
breakfast  in  Paris.  We  had  been  having  some  honey  with  our  tough  bread  in 
some  parts  of  Switzerland,  and  while  Brother  Duffey  was  hunting  in  his 
phrase-book  for  the  French  word  for  honey,  I  was  making  signs  to  the  best 
of  my  ability  for  the  desired  commodity,  and  had  succeeded  in  getting  wine  : 
.we  found  no  word  for  "honey"  in  our  book,  so  both  of  us  "signed"  and 
thought  we  had  succeeded,  for  our  host  went  off  all  smiles  and  brought  us  the 
— salt !  As  the  butter  in  Europe  has  little  or  no  salt  in  it,  and  he  saw  we 
wanted  something  on  our  bread,  he  at  once  penetrated  our  wants  and  tri- 
umphantly brought  on  salt.  He  was  so  sure  he  was  right  that  we  thought  it 
cruel  to  disappoint  him,  so  let  the  matter  pass. 

By  good  fortune  we  had  a  cabman  drive  us  to  a  Pension,  or  what  we  would 
call  a  private  boarding  house,  just  opposite  the  Louvre  Gallery,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Seine,  where  we  met  three  American  boys,  one  of  whom  could 
speak  French  very  well,  and  where  we  had  the  most  comfortable  quarters  we 
had  been  able  to  find  in  the  whole  trip  so  far. 

What  of  Paris?  What  strikes  the  visitor  at  the  first?  The  prominence  of 
a  light  yellow  or  buff  as  the  prevailing  color  of  the  houses;  the  number  of 
iron  grey  horses  that  are  hitched,  three  abreast,  to  the  omnibuses,  the  omni- 
present cabman,  polite  and  reasonable  in  his  charges,  ever  at  your  service  ; 
the  streets  paved  with  wooden  blocks,  occasioning  a  roar  as  the  vehicles  pass 
over  them  and  which  is  incessant ;  when  you  are  on  some  high  point  looking 
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down  upon  the  city,  the  roar  is  almost  like  the  voice  of  Niagara.  The 
avenues  are  wide  and  lined  with  trees,  much  as  in  Washington,  D.  C,  but 
thronged  with  vehicles,  even  in  mid-summer.  The  shop  windows  are  tempt- 
ing above  anything  we  had  seen,  even  more  so  than  Geneva.  The  French 
know  how  to  dress  a  window  so  as  to  almost  force  you  to  come  in  and  buy. 
The  general  good  humor  of  the  people — their  apparent  light-hearledness  and 
idleness  will  attract  the  traveler.  They  are  children  of  this  world,  and  chil- 
dren of  pleasure.  A  Wesleyan  minister  who  had  been  all  the  summer  filling 
the  pulpit  of  a  church  of  that  denomination  in  Paris,  said  that  Frenchmen 
would  not  hear  you  talk  of  death  ;  they  live  in  the  present ;  they  are  material- 
ists by  instinct.  And  if  bright  skies  and  beautiful  surroundings  ;  if  splendid 
boulevards  and  statuary  ;  if  indulgence  in  sin,  not  to  such  excesses  as  to  dis- 
gust, but  with  the  air  of  gentility  ;  if  these  things  foster  materialist  tenden- 
cies, the  French  have  both  instinct  and  environment  to  aid  them  in  being 
children  of  this  world.  And  why  if  they  so  stress  life  do  so  many  find  the 
Seine  a  convenient  grave,  and  why  is  the  Morgue  daily  an  exhibition  of  "one 
more  unfortunate"  who  has  sought  dealh  by  means  of  this  river  that  runs 
through  the  city?  Simply  this:  when  one  stakes  all  on  this  life  and  fails, 
what  is  left  but  suicide  ? 

We  went  into  the  famous  Dome  des  Invalides  and  took  a  look  at  the 
Tomb  of  Napoleon.  I  repeat  what  I  thought  and  said  eleven  years  ago,  that 
it  is  the  finest  piece  of  workmanship,  taking  all  in  all,  that  I  have  ever  seen 
from  the  hand  of  man.  It  leaves  nothing  you  could  wish  otherwise.  Eveiji 
the  light  is  utilized,  and  falls  like  gold  gilding  upon  the  altar  and  the  pillars 
which  stand  about  it.  The  tomb  is  of  green  and  chocolate  colored  marble, 
polished  to  glistening  smoothness.  Napoleon  was  buried  for  about  twenty 
years  on  the  Isle  of  St.  Helena,  then  removed  to  this  spot.  The  body  upon 
being  exhumed  was  perfect,  save  for  the  absence  of  one  ear.  The  only 
epitaph  is  written  in  French,  just  over  the  door  of  the  crypt :  "I  desire  that 
my  body  shall  rest  upon  the  banks  of  the  Seine  and  among  the  French  people 
whom  I  love  so  well."     This  was  a  section  of  Napoleon's  will. 

We  gave  one  morning  to  the  Louvre.  This  is  the  largest  building  in 
Paris  and  one  of  the  largest  in  the  world,  and  is  filled  with  pictures  and 
sculpture.  It  is  calculated  that  the  passages,  lined  on  both  sides  with  paint- 
ings and  sculpture,  are  just  two  miles  in  extent.  Imagine  a  man's  feelings 
who  has  walked  for  two  miles  with  rare  paintings  on  both  sides  of  him  all 
the  while  !  But  we  were  wiser  than  to  attempt  such  a  task.  We  considered 
well  what  we  wished  especially  to  see,  and  went  where  we  could  see  it. 
Venus  de  Milo,  the  treasure  by  pre-eminence  in  the  whole  gallery,  received 
about  half  of  our  time.  I  have  never  seen  Brother  Duffey  quite  as  enthusi- 
astic over  any  piece  of  art.  He  purchased  pictures  and  casts  of  it,  and  even 
while  coming  over  on  the  boat,  took  out  his  household  god,  and  admired,  say- 
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ing,  "I  wish  every  woman  in  tlie  world  would  fix  her  hair  like  it  is  fixed  in 
this  statue,"  We  spent  the  most  of  the  time  we  had  to  give  to  paintings  to 
Room  iv.,  or  Salon  Carre.  This  contains  the  paintings  of  the  Italian  masters, 
as  well  as  the  best  perhaps  of  the  paintings  of  the  Dutch  school.  Raphael, 
Leonardo  da  Viuci,  Murillo,  and  such,  are  seen  here  next  to  Florence,  Italy, 
in  their  power. — [The  Baltimore  Christian  Advocate. 


-Sfel- 


A  man  has  died — and  so  have  myriads  more — 

They  will,  while  yet  this  dying  earth  lives  on  ; 
But  when  a  leader  makes  the  utmost  shore. 

We  sadly  look  toward  where  his  ship  has  gone. 
And  only  get  this  message  from  the  dead  : 
'Study  the  past :  ray  words  have  all  been  said.' 
A  woman  mourns — as  woman  always  must, 

So  long  as  joy  has  penalties  of  pain  ; 
How  sadly  creeps  that  sweet  soul  in  the  dust 

And  yet  her  fearful  woe  is  not  in  vain : 
It  teaches  us  that  though  love  long  endure. 
Only  in  Heaven  its  raptures  are  secure." 

—  Will  Carletoti,  in  October  Every  Where, 


^-^^^^^^^ 
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The  Price  of  an  Inspiration. 


EI/LEN   A.    SMITH. 


44  y^UTKN  Morgen,  Fraulein  Katinka  !" 

\3     She  menaced  him  over  the  banisters  with  her  violin  case. 

"Good  morning,  Mr.  Carl  Brenner  !  Why  don't  you  speak  English?  and 
my  name  is  Kathleen,  not  Katinka!" 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  the  sunshine  laughed  in  his  eyes. 

"Ach !  I  have  not  the  brogue,  and  your  Irish  tongue  runs  itself  away 
until  I  stop  you  with  a  big  German  word." 

"Why  Katinka?"  she  persisted  ;  "it  is  most  rude  to  call  me  anything  so 
ugly." 

"It  is  not  ugly,  and  your  'Kaszlein'  is  hard  to  say.  But  Katinka!  she  is 
of  me  the  ideal — so  good.  She  will  cook  me  my  meals — warm  me  my  panto- 
ffeln  !  Ach  !  She  is  hausengel,  mit  all  the  kitchen  graces  at  the  ends  of  her 
fingers," 

"How  commonplace  you  are  !  As  if  the  goddess  of  every  German  did  not 
live  in  the  kitchen  and  spend  her  very  soul  in  making  him  fat.  Your  Katinka 
will  have  no  second  idea  beyond  kartoffeln  and  pickled  cabbages  !" 

He  looked  down  a  little  shyly,  yet  smiling. 

"But  she  will  love  me,  and  the  kartoffeln  and  cabbages  shall  be  but  her 
care  of  me.     Love  has  a  thousand  voices,  yet  are  they  not  lowly  or  despised." 

"But  your  imaginary  Katinka,  with  her  soul  all  frittered  away  with  little 
things,  how  will  she  ever  know  enough  to  help  you  ?  She  will  live  alone,  out- 
side your  life." 

"You  mistake,"  he  answered,  with  mingled  pride  and  tenderness.  "I 
lean  not  upon  her,  but  rather  she  on  me,  for  that  is  as  it  should  be.  And 
then  a  too  clever  wife  might  burn  me  my  rhymes  if  they  pleased  her  not,  and 
so  break  the  fine  heart  of  a  poet." 

She  leant  a  little  more  towards  him,  the  smile^in  her  dark  blue  eyes  givipg 
the  lie  to  her  sharp  words. 

"In  fact  you  require  a  knitting  machine  and  cook  combined,  I  wish  you 
joy  of  your  Katinka,  when  she  is  yours." 

"Then  is  the  joy  sure  to  come,  my  Fraulein;  but  first  I  would  want  your 
pity,  that  I  may  only  dream  of  my  love,  until  the  golden  thalers  come  to  visit 
an  empty  purse." 
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"The  dream  is  sometimes  best,"  she  answered  softly.  "It  never  disap- 
points.   Now  one  of  mine  is  just  coming  true,  and  I  am  a  little  frightened." 

A  certain  apprehension  drove  the  gaiety  from  his  face.  "This  dream  then 
is  it — ?  Ach,  no  !  You  would  not  announce  it  so.  Tell  me,  mein  Fraulein, 
that  I  may  know  what  can  make  you  look  so  happy." 

She  was  indeed  radiant,  and  palpitating  with  anxiety  to  share  her  good 
news  with  some  one;  just  then  Carl  Brenner  was  a  special  providence.  He 
was  always  so  charmingly  sympathetic  in  anything  that  concerned  her. 

"On  Tuesday  I  am  playing  at  a  concert — a  grand  concert !" 

"So  !     At  the  Conservatoire  ;  but  that  has  happened  often  before?" 

"Now,  do  you  think  I  am  making  all  this  fuss  about  a  mere  students'  con- 
cert? Don't  you  know  I  am  out  of  my  apprenticeship,  and  have  my  name  to 
make?" 

"No  !"  he  interrupted.  "I  make  it  for  you,  Katrinka  the  Great ! — not  the 
little  Kaszlein  !" 

This  time  he  had  to  defend  himself  against  descending  justice,  but  she 
was  too  proud  of  herself  to  be  severe. 

"I  am  to  play  two  solos  at  the  Grand  Ducal  concert  on  Tuesday  !  Was 
denkst  du —  Oh  !  your  detestable  German  !  I  mean  what  do  you  think  of 
that?" 

With  a  'quick  impulsive  motion  of  his  hand  he  had  brushed  away  her 
momentary  confusion — for  in  such  things  Carl  had  gentle  ways — and  his 
enthusiasm  quite  satisfied  her. 

"It  is  wonderful  fortune,  Fraulein  ;  I  congratulate  you.  So  like  another 
Lorelei  sitting  aloft  in  your  high  chamber,  you  have  made  captive  the  Grand 
Ducal  ear  as  his  highness  passed  by?    Wunderlich  !" 

They  both  laughed,  for  it  was  well  known  that  his  highness  could  sleep 
peacefully  and  enjoyingly  through  the  loudest  and  most  impassioned  strains. 
Even  his  own  regimental  brass  band,  blaring  and  clashing  outside  the  palace 
windows,  was  to  him  as  a  lullaby  inducing  sweet  rest.  But  then  he  was  a 
brave  old  man,  and  had  faced  cannon  and  lived  through  bombardments,  so  his 
occasional  snores  accentuating  a  dainty  pianissimo  passage  were  charitably 
allowed  for. 

"He  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  The  directorate  have  substituted  me  for 
Frau  Fichte,  who  is  ill.  It  is  a  grand  chance,  one  in  a  thousand,  and  may  in 
the  near  future  mean  Paris,  London — fame  !" 

It  was  no  idle  boasting,  for  she  recognized  her  own  power,  and  had 
worked  hard  to  perfect  it.  Nothing  gives  such  confidence  so  much  as  hard 
work.  Moreover  she  was  speaking  to  a  fellow  student  in  another  branch  of 
art,  one  who  himself  had  ambitions  and  eager  hopes.  They  understood  each 
other,  and  his  face  reflected  the  light  on  hers. 

"And  I  too,"  he  began,  so  eagerly  that  his  good  careful  English  suffered 
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a  little.     "There  is  to  me  a  great  chance  also.     You  have  heard  of  the  Preis- 
gedicht  that  shall  be  chosen  by  the  Heidelberg  University  before  many  days?" 

She  nodded.  "But  I  thought  Schiller  gold  medalists  might  not  compete?" 

"Nein  !  Nein  !  Es  war  mir— it  was  of  me  the  error  !  The  struggle  is  for 
them  only,  and  the  honor  great  to  the  winner." 

"But  how  little  time  !     Have  you  only  just  learnt  this?" 

"I  knew  it  not  an  hour  ago ;  but  I  will  be  ready.  I  am  even  working 
now.     It  shall  mean  perchance  fame — and  my  loved  ideal !" 

She  stretched  down  to  him  a  hand  of  warm  encouragement.  "Courage 
then,  brave  comrade  !  for  we  are  both  trembling  on  the  brink.  But  how  can 
your  Katinka  help  you  here,  unless  yours  is  to  be  the  romance  of  a  cooking 
stove !" 

He  looked  up  in  laughing  rebuke.  "Ach  !  das  Kaszlein  !  I  kiss  the  vel- 
vet paw  that  can  only  play  at  scratching.  My  theme  is  love,  therefore  is 
Katinka  already  my  great  inspiration." 

A  golden  ripple  of  merriment  parted  them,  but  as  she  darted  away  out  of 
sight  he  called  up  the  stairs — 

"One  little  moment,  Fraulein  !  Does  it  happen  on  Tuesday  your  concert?" 

"Yes,"  her  clear  voice  answered  him,  and  then  became  hesitating.  "But 
this  time  it  must  only  be" a  tiny  bunch  of  violets.  I  will  wear  nothing  more 
extravagant." 

"So,"  he  agreed  cheerfully,  and  "so,"  as  every  one  knows  stands  for 
anything  or  nothing,  just  as  a  German  chooses.  But  Kathleen  Haynes  little 
knew  as  she  entered  her  room  so  blithely  that  Carl's  preoccupation  in  his 
inspired  task  had  made  him  a  little  less  clear  headed,  and  that  in  his  mind  an 
English  Tuesday  confused  itself  with  a  German  Wednesday  before  he  had 
written  two  lines  of  his  poem.  But  he  did  not  forget  her  flowers,  which  were 
to  be  rarer  than  violets. 

In  pure  lightness  of  heart  she  went  singing  to  the  window  and  threw  it 
open.  What  a  joyous  time  had  been  hers  in  Weinbergen— a  time  of  hard 
work,  of  earnest  endeavor  and  happy  play  with  the  glamor  and  romance  of  a 
quaint  old  German  city  to  gild  all  her  life,  and  set  even  its  lonely  hours  with 
precious  stones  of  remembered  glory.  It  was  as  the  miniature  of  a  young 
face  framed  gorgeously  with  jewels  and  gold.  Nor  were  such  rich  surround- 
ings wasted,  for  she  had  weaved  them  cunningly  into  her  work,  and  she 
would  play  wearisome  scales  by  the  hour  together  to  the  honor  of  some 
departed  hero  who  had  been  great  in  patience. 

Why !  just  over  against  her,  in  the  narrow  street,  the  eyes  of  a  great 
genius  had  first  seen  the  light.  True  that  a  fine  statue  in  a  more  aristocratic 
centre  bore  witness  of  him,  yet  it  was  even  better  to  be  able  to  look  into  the 
very  room  where  he  had  played  as  a  child,  and  lisped  his  first  prayer. 

The  gleaming  white  pigeons  seemed  to  have  their  own  sentiment  on  the 
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subject,  aud  sunned  themselves  more  benignly  on  that  quaint  slanting  roof 
than  on  any  other.  Kathleen  returned  their  bows,  cooing  to  them  softly  in 
their  own  tongue — one  need  only  be  happy  to  do  such  ridiculous  things — 
while  from  the  street  below  a  pleasant  babel  of  busy  feet,  cheerful  voices  and 
quick  laughter  proclaimed  how  good  it  was  to  be  alive.  But  few  go  sadly 
when  the  market  place  is  one  great  boquet  of  flower  laden  scents  and  luscious 
ripe  fruits  ;  when  the  ramparts  of  the  city  are  all  vineyards  bursting  to  a  rich 
harvest,  with  summer  itself  caught  and  staj'ed  in  the  golden  meshes  to 
heighten  the  mellow  glory  of  autumn,  and  make  the  vintage  rare.  Life  then 
is  strong  and  glad  ;  the  heart  beats  merrily,  bright  ripples  are  on  the  river, 
and  in  the  air  a  song  of  plenty  and  thanksgiving. 

No  wonder  then  that  Kathleen  had  to  take  even  the  pigeons  into  her 
confidence,  and  make  them  sharers  of  her  joy,  for  she  was  buoyantly  elated, 
and  tremulously  hopeful  of  astonishing  not  the  Grand  'Duke — for  that  was 
beyond  her — but  the  artistic,  critical  audience  which  follows  in  the  wake  of 
Grand  Dukes.  Amongst  such  would  be,  as  she  knew,  her  judges,  with  power 
to  dispose  of  her  future,  and  Frau  Fichte's  illness  had  paved  the  way  to  a 
quick  sentence.  But  she  meant  to  plead  her  own  cause  with  burning  elo- 
quence and  win  it ;  conscious  power  sent  the  bright  flush  into  her  face,  the 
light  into  her  eyes,  and  again  she  nodded  blithely  to  the  pigeons.  Then, 
too,  there  was  Carl  Brenner — such  a  pleasant  background  to  the  picture,  in 
which  she  mistakenly  thought  ambition  was  the  central  figure.  Of  course  she 
knew  that  these  sentimental  young  Germans  had  pretty,  poetical  ways  of 
expressing  themselves,  which  were  only  to  be  lightly  heeded. 

But  was  not  Carl  different  from  the  rest,  more  earnest  even  in  his  merry 
moments — and,  to  herself  she  whispered,  more  faithful  and  true  of  heart? 
For  the  present  it  was  enough  that  they  were  in  a  sense  fellow  students, 
which  is  a  close  and  dear  and  wholesome  companionship — try  it,  men  and 
maidens,  who  are  weary  of  playing  with  each  other — aud  a  haze  of  sunlight 
veiled  all  the  future. 

Once  more  she  and  the  self-satisfied  pigeons  mutually  genuflected,  and 
then  she  made  herself  some  coffee — the  happiest  young  soul  in  all  Weinbergen. 

**  **  **  **  **  *  *  *  * 

*  -St  *  *  *  *  * 

Carl  Brenner  sat  at  his  disordered  desk  in  despair.  The  cathedral  chimes 
marking  everj'  passing  quarter  of  the  hour  maddened  him.  They  did  not  pass 
— they  raced  ;  and  his  pulses  beat  out  the  second,  until  he  was  conscious  of 
nothing  but  the  remorseless  throbbing.  To-morrow  his  work  would  have  to 
be  posted  to  Heidelberg;  he  had  almost  reached  the  limit  of  time  allowed,  aud 
yet  even  under  the  stimulus  of  knowing  this — perhaps  because  of  it — he  could 
not  finish  the  poem.  Either  he  had  been  overtaxing  himself,  or  else  for  no 
good  reason  his  powers  had  momentarily  failed  him.  Genius  does  sometimes 
play  these  unhandsome  tricks  upon  her  children,  and  cannot  always  be  relied 
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upon  to  work  to  order,  Carl  knew  perfectly  well  what  he  wanted  to  say  and 
express,  but  the  right  language  perpetually  evaded  him.  In  searching  for 
and  choosing  a  word  that  pleased  him  he  would  forget  the  context,  and  knew 
that  the  very  fire  and  life  of  his  composition  was  being  extinguished  by  mere 
mechanical  difficulties. 

Throwing  aside  the  pen,  he  folded  his  arms  on  the  desk  to  support  a 
weary  drooping  head.  No  strength  of  will  could  avail  against  the  inertia  that 
was  creeping  like  a  dead  mist  over  his  faculties,  and  he  saw  no  escape  from 
failure  ;  yet  it  was  hard,  to  give  up  with  the  work  so  well  begun  and  more 
than  half  accomplished. 

From  the  very  depth  of  his  despondency  he  was  roused  by  a  certain  sound 
which  once  he  hda  anathematised— but  that  was  before  Kathleen's  deep  blue 
eyes  had  smiled  into  his— and  petitioned  of  Providence  that  all  music  students 
might  be  gathered  together  into  one  dissonant  bunch  and  solemnly  prohib- 
ited. But  now,  although  the  scale  in  C  Major  is  not  beautiful,  even  upon  a 
violin,  it  seemed  to  him  hope  personified,  and  without  a  moment's  hesitation 
he  ascended  a  single  flight  of  stairs  and  knocked  at  Kathleen's  door. 

Receiving  permission,  he  opened  it,  and  in  his  trouble  never  noticed  her 
quick,  disappointed  glance  at  his  empty  hands.  She  herself  was  dressed  as 
daintily  as  means  would  permit,  and  fortunately  at  homely  German  courts  an 
ex-pupil  of  the  Conservatoire  may  play  before  even  serene  highnesses  in  a 
slightly  glorified  Sunday  frock.  But  it  was  a  sharp  disappointment  that 
Carl  had  so  evidently  forgotten  her  flowers — and  how  pale  and  strange  he 
looked  ! 

"Mein  Fraulein  !  I  am  in  the  saddest  difficuly.  My  poem  refuses  to 
finish  itself.  There  is  something  lacking  in  me,  but  I  know  not  what,  and 
the  hours  are  getting  few.  It  might  be,  that  if  you  played  to  me  even  a  lit- 
tle the  mists  would  clear." 

She  knew  him  as  a  man  of  moods,  for  so  the  poet  is  made,  but  until  then 
she  had  never  seen  him  dejected  or  cast  down.  She  rose  instantly,  her  whole 
heart  drawn  to  him  in  his  need,  and  feeling  strong  to  help.  How  fortunate 
that  excitement  and  unrest  had  made  her  be  ready  so  much  too  soon  !  Why, 
there  was  an  hour,  nearly  two,  before  she  and  the  violin  need  set  out !  She 
would  not  even  menLion  her  eugagemeut  lest  he  should  remember  the  flowers 
and  be  vexed  with  himself.  Thankfully  he  saw  her  glad  williugness  to  serve 
him,  and  if  her  finery  moved  him  to  any  thought,  it  was  that  she  might  be 
giving  up  a  coffee  party  at  some  fellow  student's  in  order  to  do  him  a  kind- 
ness.    Perhaps  he  never  even  noticed  it,  for  to  him  she  was  always  fair, 

"I  will  come,"  she  said  cheerily,  "I  suppose  you  are  sitting  like  a  ship- 
wrecked mariner  in  a  troubled  sea  of  MSS.,  and  starving  for  something  to  eat," 

His  rooms  were  somewhat  larger  and  better  furnished  than  hers,  but  still 
redolent  of  forced  economy,  and   her  very  first  move  was  a  somewhat  con- 
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temptuous  examination  of  his  cupboard,  containing  a  few  of  the  necessaries 
of  life.  For  once  he  heard  candid  and  unflattering  comments  on  his  larder, 
and  her  dainty  sniff  at  the  breakfast  sausage  was  frankly  suspicious. 

"Pouf  !  I  would  at  least  kill  my  own  cats,  and  have  them  fresh !  There's 
nothing  here  fit  for  a  Christian,  much  less  a  poet  !  Imagine  a  sonnet  inspired 
by  a  'bratwurst.'  Have  patience  a  moment."  With  a  silken  rush  and  rustle 
she  was  in  her  own  room  again,  ransacking  it  of  dainty  cakes  and  two  fresh 
eggs. 

With  cunning  deftness  she  smuggled  the  eggs  into  some  hot  strong  coffee, 
and  meekly  obeying  her  imperious  orders,  he  ate  and  drank,  feeling  already 
strengthened,  while  the  tender  strains  of  her  violin  stole  refreshingly  over  his 
disturbed  nerves  and  quieted  them. 

"Tell  me  your  theme,"  she  said,  as  with  renewed  hope  he  took  up  his 
pen,  "and  in  my  own  way  I  will  accompany  you." 

"I  have  named  it  the  'Sacrifice  of  Love.'  See!  much  is  already  accom- 
plished. But  it  goes  not — somehow —  Here  is  a  pastorale,  so  stiff,  so  unliv- 
ing, like  a  set  theatre  scene,  and  nothing  of  what  is  in  my  heart." 

She  held  the  violin  more  firmly,  and  let  the  bow  fall  quiveriugly  upon 
the  strings. 

"I  see,  you  want  the  birds  to  sing,  the  leaves  to  rustle  dreamily,  the 
stream  to  babble  brightly  in  the  sunshine,  before  it  goes  to  sleep  in  the  quiet 
shadows  of  some  enchanted  lake.     Listen  then,  and  translate  into  words." 

She  touched  the  chords  with  power  and  little  by  little  the  very  breath  of 
life  stirred  all  his  dumb  creation.  No  longer  doubtful  or  hesitating,  with  the 
mists  cleared  from  his  brain,  he  worked  joyfully  and  with  zest,  happily  con- 
scious that  under  the  stimulus  of  her  music  he  was  doing  the  best  that  was  in 
him.  For  her,  it  was  a  rich  reward  to  see  the  stress  and  strain  of  vain 
endeavor  pass  from  his  face,  and  watch  the  busy  pen  so  seldom  pausing  or  at 
a  loss.  Such  a  keen  pleasure  is  the  rarest  that  even  a  musician  may  knovv', 
the  darkening  of  the  room  warned  her  that  she  must  soon  leave  him. 

"Tell  me!"  she  said,  still  playing  softly  that  the  spell  might  not  be 
broken,  "what  is  the  sacrifice?    What  does  she  do?" 

"Ach  !  It  suits  not  me  that  the  woman  should  sacrifice  herself  to  the 
man.  My  story  is  otherwise  told,  yet  even  now  I  set  it  differently  according 
to  your  music,  which  inspires  me  to  do  better  than  myself.  I  shall  win  the 
laurel  crown — we  shall  win  it  together,  and  then  the  golden  days  shall  no 
longer  be  waited  for,  they  will  be  with  us." 

His  burning  enthusiasm  found  its  true  answer  in  her,  and  again  the  rich 
notes  filled  the  darkening  room.  He  had  soon  to  light  his  lamp,  and  across 
her  face,  as  she  stood  near  the  window,  passed  momentary  flashes  of  illumi- 
nation, accompanied  by  the  swift  roll  of  wheels.  Some  of  the  Grand  Duke's 
guests  meant  to  go  early  and  get  good  places.     She  played  on  patiently,  until 
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the  very  last  moment  that  she  could  spare  him,  and  then  the  notes  dropped 
softly  into  silence  like  the  ceasing  of  summer  rain.  She  tried  to  slip  unob- 
served from  the  room,  but  before  she  could  do  so  the  busy  pen  had  stopped, 
and  Carl  sat  like  one  wakened  from  a  dream. 

"Mein  Fraulein  !  you  will  never  leave  me  with  your  gracious  work  half 
done  !  Give  me  but  this  one  evening,  and  I  will  pay  it  back  with  all  my  life  ! 
There  is  fame,  honor,  almost  to  my  hand,  but  without  your  help  I  have  no 
power  to  write  even  one  line.     Herzliebste  !    I  entreat  of  thee !" 

He  pleaded  so  confidently,  never  dreaming  of  all  he  was  asking,  yet  as 
she  listened  she  began  to  see  that  ambition  was  not  the  central  figure  in  her 
picture  after  all.  If  it  had  been  she  would  not  have  moved  quietly  and  word- 
lessly back  to  her  place  again,  where  the  flashing  of  passing  lamps  showed  her 
face  pale  and  set.  She  was  breathless  with  sudden  renunciation — giddy  with 
the  haste  of  resolve,  and  only  conscious  that  already  his  success  was  dearer  to 
her  than  her  own.  Would  the  cost  be  too  great,  if  only  the  setting  of  her  sun 
meant  for  him  a  new  and  happy  dawning?  She  thought  not,  and  so  played 
on,  with  his  warm  thanks  ringing  in  her  ears,  and  stilling  the  tumult  of 
crushed  hopes,  played  with  a  perfect  understanding  of  his  theme,  making  him 
wonder  and  rejoice  at  her  divining  power. 

"The  streets  are  noisy  to-night,"  he  said  to  her  gaily,  "but  that  disturbs 
not  us.  To-morrow  it  is  not  poor  little  autumn  violets  that  shall  grace  your 
debut,  but  rare  roses,  white  as  your  hand.  When  their  sweetness  greets  you 
they  will  remind  you  of  all  I  owe,  and  you  will  play  the  better,  inspired  by 
your  own  goodness." 

She  saw  his  mistake,  letting  it  pass  in  silence  ;  yet  she  was  glad  he  had 
not  forgotten  her  flowers,  although  they  would  be  no  longer  needed.  Her 
chances  in  Weinbergen  were  lost.  True,  the  audience,  with  a  long  pro- 
gramme to  enjoy,  would  never  miss  an  unknown  violin  soloist,  but  the  direc- 
torate, who  had  strained  a  point  of  etiquette  to  admit  a  debutante,  would 
shake  off  her  ungrateful  dust  and  leave  her  comfortless. 

Some  of  the  carriages  were  already  returning,  and  the  cathedral  chimes 
had  rung  out  the  hour  of  ten,  before  Carl  Brenner  had  finished  his  task,  and 
translated  it  aloud,  for  his  English  was  stronger  than  Kathleen's  German,  and 
to  them  both  it  seemed  very  good. 

"We  shall  win,"  he  repeated,  with  that  certainty  which  is  sometimes 
prophetic  ;  and  then,  carried  away  by  the  joy  of  a  well  completed  task,  and 
all  the  happy  emotions  which  love,  hope  and  gratitude  bring  with  them,  he 
took  her  suddenly  in  his  arms  and  kissed  her.  Impulsive  as  the  action  was, 
he  meant  nothing  but  what  was  reverential,  tender  and  thanksgiving.  In  his 
thoughts  she  was  already  his  betrothed,  held  in  highest  honor  and  esteem, 
yet  he  had  made  a  grave  mistake.  To  her,  it  seemed  as  though  he  had  dese- 
crated the  white  altar  on  which  she  had  laid  her  sacrifice,  and  a  great  revul- 
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siou  of  feeling  against  her  own  act  and  against  him  made  her  uugoveruably 
angry,  almost  beside  herself  with  scorn  and  self-reproach.  She  was  Irish, 
with  the  faults  and  fineness  of  her  race. 

"How  dare  you  !  how  dare  you  !  Is  it  for  this  that  I  have? —  I  will  tear 
your  work  in  pieces  !" 

With  reckless,  unreasoning  fury  she  seized  the  sheets  of  MS.  He  made 
one  quick,  involuntary  gesture,  as  though  to  rescue  them  from  her,  and  then 
stood  shamed  and  patient.  If  she  chose  to  punish  him  so,  he  would  submit, 
and  to  an  extent  his  forbearauce  conquered  her,  for  she  flung  the  MS.  down 
again. 

"I  will  not  tear  the  living  words, — they  might  cry  out,  but  I  hope  you 
will  fail !     Do  you  hear?" 

She  was  so  fierce  that  Carl,  not  understanding,  and  himself  unnerved 
with  the  day's  strain  and  toil,  hardly  knew  how  to  deal  with  her  or  allay  the 
storm  he  had  raised. 

"Mein  Fraulein !"  he  began  gently,  "I  have  done  what  is  wrong,  but  it  is 
because  I — " 

But  she  would  not  hear  him,  being  in  that  passion  of  heat  and  resentment 
which  sees  nothing  but  itself. 

"I  hope  you  will  fail  !"  she  repeated,  and  so  left  him. 

But  after  a  while  he  comforted  himself.  "She  will  forgive  me.  To-mor- 
row's triumph  will  soften  her  heart,  and  she  will  understand  all  the  joy  and 
forgive.     I  have  no  fear  at  all !" 

He  went  out  then  to  calm  himself  down  with  the  cool  river  breeze,  and 
found  the  streets  full  of  a  joyous  crowd,  who  were  returning  fiom  the  palace, 
where  they  had  been  cheering  the  illustrious  guests  as  they  came  out  from 
the  concert.  At  first  Carl  gave  no  heed  to  them,  but  a  few  words  overheard 
quickened  his  fears,  and  he  asked  a  bystander  what  was  the  reason  of  so 
many  people  being  about  at  that  hour. 

"There  has  been  a  grand  concert  at  the  palace.  Nothing  worse,  and  we 
have  just  been  shouting  ourselves  hoarse  for  all  the  pretty  women.  You 
missed  something,  I  can  tell  you  !" 

"What !  the  concert  to-night?    Then  there  is  one  also  to-morrow?" 

"No,  it  is  the  parting  festival !  The  Grand  Duke  goes  early  to-morrow  to 
Berlin." 

Carl  went  on  dazed,  and  all  the  bright  lights  shining  on  the  river  turned 
dim  in  his  sight. 

"Ach  Gott !  the  little  Kaszlein  !  She  has  sacrificed  herself  for  me,  ai:d 
I—     Ach  Gott !" 

If  only  she  had  heard  his  passion  of  remorseful  tenderness,  her  heart 
would  have  been  healed  ;  but  although  he  tried  to  see  her  the  next  day  he 
failed,  and  the  day  after  that  she  left  Weinbergen  without  his  knowledge. 
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For  six  long  years  he  searched  vainly  for  her,  and  none  could  understand 
why  Carl  Brenner,  the  successful,  flattered  poet — for  the  prize  poem  had 
made  his  name — always  wrote  sorrowfully,  as  one  who  had  missed  the  best  in 
life.     But  just  theu  it  was  the  fashion  to  be  sad,  and  they  suggested  this  as  a 

possible  reason  for  his  melancholy. 

**  **  **  **  **  *  *  *  * 

******* 

"Miss  Haynes,  will  you  play  for  us  again?" 

Kathleen  rose  promptly  if  a  little  wearily,  because  she  was  paid  to  enter- 
tain these  people.  For  six  years  sh«  had  struggled  on,  neither  failing  nor 
succeeding,  but  just  balancing  between  the  two,  earning  enough  to  feed  and 
clothe  herself,  but  quite  outside  the  real  artistic  circle. 

The  ring  had  opened  once  to  let  her  in,  but  she  had  not  seized  the 
chance,  and  it  had  closed  against  her  inexorably.  Out  of  Weinbergen  there 
had  been  none  to  lend  a  helping  hand,  and  she  had  fought  her  way  through 
the  years,  dropping  in  weariness  many  a  bright  hope  and  ambition,  and  leav- 
ing it  by  the  wayside.  She  had  laughed  sometimes,  remembering  the  girl  so 
young  and  so  silly  making  play-fellows  and  confidants  of  the  very  pigeons ; 
but  she  was  not  without  consolation,  for  Carl  Brenner's  work  was  well  known 
in  England,  and  it  had  been  her  labor  of  love  to  go  throi^gh  every  line,  dic- 
tionary in  hand,  and  rejoice  that  he  at  least  had  caught  the  tide  at  the  flood. 
Her  rancor  had  soon  died  of  its  own  inanition,  and  what  was  good  stayed 
with  her. 

The  warm  auburn  had  faded  a  little  from  her  hair,  and  the  discipline  of 
life  had  tamed  her  into  patience  ;  but  she  touched  the  strings  with  all  the  old 
love  and  ever  greater  power,  only  the  last  chord  instead  of  being  true  was  a 
trembling  faint  discord,  for  advancing  towards  her,  and  parting  the  careless 
throng  as  he  came,  was  Carl  Brenner.  The  entertainment  had  been  given  in 
his  honor,  and  God  had  sent  her  there  to  meet  him.  His  face  was  simply 
irradiated  with  the  joy  of  finding  her  at  last,  and  as  he  caught  her  hands  the 
tears  were  in  his  eyes. 

"Herzgeliebte  !     I  have  found  you— after  many  days  !" 

And  the  crowd  looked  on  in  dumb  amazement,  dry  as  Gideon's  fleece, 
whilst  on  the  chosen  two  the  richest  dew  of  heaven  descended.  Yet  the 
mere  onlookers  could  not  be  all  unmoved,  for  even  to  witness  such  happiness 
from  afar  off  is  a  solemn  thing.  But  to  Carl,  he  and  Kathleen  were  alone 
with  their  joy.     He  was  conscious  of  nothing  else  in  the  world. 

"Beloved!  I  have  sought  you  everywhere.  In  Paris,  in  Munich— at 
Berlin,  Leipsic— through  all  your  native  land.  Never  a  written  word  of  mine 
but  it  was  a  message  seeking  you  through  all  the  world.  Ach  !  the  little 
Kaszlein  to  be  so  cruel— so  unforgiving.  But  now  is  all  the  sorrow  and  vain 
longing  overpast.  There  remains  to  us  only  the  joy  of  meeting,  and  thou  art 
of  me  once  again  the  great  inspiration  ! 

In  his  impetuous  tender  Imrry  of  words  he  waited  for  no  answer,  nor  was 
there  need  of  any.  She  paw  that  he  had  remained  faithful,  and  for  them 
both  there  was  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth. — [  The  Argosy. 
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Skrimp's  Investment. 


Thomas  b.  montfort. 


jHAT  did  the  hogs  fetch,  Sime?"  Mrs.  Skrimp  asked  her  husband 
on  his  return  from  driving  the  fatted  hogs  to  market, 

"Six  hundred  an' seventy-five  dollars,"  Simon  Skrimp  replied,  rubbing 
his  hands  and  smiling  contentedly.  "It  was  er  good  price  I  got,  lyiza,  an'  I 
never  see  hogs  weigh  up  better'n  they  did.  They  brought  at  least  a  hundred 
dollars  more'n  I  expected.  An'  then  I  got  ther  money  right  off.  I  struck 
it  just  right  in  selliu'  when  I  did."' 

"I'm  glad  you  did,  Sime." 

"In  co'se  we're  all  glad  to  do  the  best  we  kin." 

"Yes,  o'  course.     What  yer  goin'  ter  do  with  ther  money?" 

"I  haiut  fairly  settled  it  in  my  own  min'  yit,  jest  what  I  will  do  with  it. 
I'm  sorter  haltia'  atwixt  buyin'  of  that  timbered  twenty  of  old  Mike  Allen, 
and  loanin'  it  to  them  Herringtons.  I  kaint  well  make  up  my  min'  as  to 
which  er  ther  two  'ud  be  ther  best." 

"You  haint  no  use  fer  the  timbered  twenty,  Sime,  seein'  es  how  you  have 
more  waste  Ian'  now  than  is  profitable  an'  if  you  buy  it,  you'll  jest  hev  that 
much  more  to  pay  taxes  on  fer  nothing." 

"Yas,  that's  so.  I  haint  no  pertic'lar  us  feer  it,  but  it's  down  cheap  at 
five  hundred,  an'  I  dunno  ef  it  wouldn't  be  er  good  speculation  ter  buy  it.  But 
at  ther  same  time  I  kin  loan  ther  money  to  Bob  Herrington  for  ten  per  cent, 
an'  I  s'pose  that  mout  be  about  es  good  er  thing  es  I  kin  do." 

"It  'pears  ter  me,  Sime,  like  'sif  you've  let  them  Herringtons  hev 
enough  money  a'ready." 

"They  owe  me  nigh  a'most  two  thousand  dollars,  it's  true,  but  what's 
the  difference  s' long's  we  git  the  intrust?" 

"But  hev  you  got  the  intrust  ?" 

"No,  I  haint  never  got  it  in  money,  but  I  get  their  notes  for  it,  an'  it'll 
only  be  all  the  more  when  it's  paid;  an'  es  we  don't  need  it,  hedn't  it  es  well 
be  a  drawin'  of  more  intrust  ?" 

"Yes,  I  s'pose  it  bed.  But  someway  I  feel  es  if  it  haint  best  to  let  that 
money  out  to  them  speculators.  You  haint  got  no  kia'  o'  security,  es  I  kin 
see,  'ceptin'  that  one  ov  'em  goes  security  for  tother,  an'  spose  they  wus  ter 
bust  up,  then  how'd  you  git  yer  money  from  'em?" 
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•"Taint  no  wise  likely  es  they'll  bust  up,  s'long's  they've  got  thousands 
o'  acres  of  the  fiues'  Ian'  in  ther  country.  Other  people's  mouty  willin'  ter 
trust  'em,  an'  I  reckon  I  needn't  be  scart  about  loauin'  to  'em.  Besides,  I 
don'  see  whut  else  I  kin  do  with  ther  money,  fer  es  yer  say,  Mike's  twenty  is 
somethin'  we  don'  need,  and  I've  pondered  over  the  matter  several  days  an' 
kaint  figger  out  nothin'  else  that  'ud  be  profitable  ter  invest  in.  We  don' 
want  no  more  stock." 

"No,  we  don'  want  no  more  stock,  ner  no  more  land,  fer  it  keeps  you  an' 
ther  boys  a-diggin'  from  mornin'  till  night  to  keep  up  with  whut  we  hev." 

"Then  whut  am  I  goin'  ter  do  with  ther  money  if  I  don'  loan  it?" 

For  a  moment  Mrs.  Skrimp  was  silent,  and  plied  her  needle  with 
unwonted  rapidity.  A  faint  flush  came  to  her  pale,  faded,  care-furrowed 
cheeks.     Then  with  a  timid,  half-scared  air  she  looked  up  and  said  : 

"Sime,  mightn't  we  buy  the  girls  a  pianer?  You  know  the  Aliens  have 
one,  and  the  Smiths  are  goin'  ter  git  one,  an,  our  gals  air  jist  crazy  for  one, 
too.  It  looks  like  paying  out  lots  o'  monej',  but  I've  been  thinking  over  it 
o'  late,  and  it  'pears  like  it  'ud  only  be  whut's  right  towards  'em.  We've  got 
as  much  as  Allen  or  Smith,  an'  kin  jest  es  well  afford  a  pianer  fer  our  gals  es 
they  kin  fer  thern." 

"Yes,  we  could,  but  jest  because  Allen  an'  Smith  want  to  go  an'  waste 
money  in  foolishness,  it  don't  foller  that  we  have  ter  do  it.  A  pianer  don'  do 
no  work,  an'  it  don'  draw  no  intrust,  an'  when  a  thing  haint  no  profit  it  is  a 
clear  waste  o'  money  ter  buy  it,  an'  I  haint  goin'  ter  throw  erway  no  money 
in  sech  er  manner." 

"The  gals  worked  hard,  Sime,  an'  denied  themselves  all  along,  an'  I  feel 
as  if  I  orter  do  somethin'  fer  'em.  In  course,  if  we  couldn't  erford  it,  it 
wouldn't  be  right ;  but  we  kin  erford  a  pianer  an'  never  miss  ther 
money." 

"Yes,  I  reckon  we  could  erford,  if  we  was  so  a  mind;  but  I  'low  we  won't. 
Money  comes  too  hard  to  be  given  out  for  sech  trash,  an'  es  fer  humorin'  ther 
gals,  it's  all  bosh.  It  'ud  jest  be  the  spilin'  ov  'em  for  work.  They  don' 
have  no  need  uv  no  pianer,  an'  they  won't  get  none." 

Mrs.  Skrimp  saw  that  it  was  useless  to  argue  with  Sime,  so  she  refrained 
from  saying  more,  and  the  next  morning  early  he  rode  over  to  Bob  Harring- 
ton's to  loan  the  money  he  received  for  the  hogs. 

Simon  Skrimp  was  well  to  do,  and  every  j^ear  he  reaped  rich  harvests 
from  his  many  broad  acres  of  productive  laud.  But  so  far  as  his  family  was 
concerned  he  might  as  well  have  been  the  poorest  man  in  the  settlement.  He 
never  had  any  money  to  spare  for  the  purchase  of  luxuries,  and  even  the 
little  that  went  for  absolute  necessaries  went  so  grudgingly  as  to  make  it 
painful.  His  wife  felt  herself  fortunate  if  she  possessed  a  print  gown  fit  to 
wear  in  church,  and  the  boys  and  girls  had  long  since  ceased  to  go  out  in 
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company  for  want  of  decent  apparel.  All  Skrimp's  money  went  for  more 
land,  or  into  the  hands  of  the  Herringtons. 

Six  months  had  passed  since  Skrimp  sold  his  fatted  hogs,  when  one  day, 
while  he  was  engaged  in  re-roofing  his  shackled  old  barn.  Squire  Beeson  rode 
up  and  said  : 

"Mornin',  Sime  !" 

"How  air  ye.  Squire?" 

"Hev  ye  heerd  the  news   Sime?" 

"No ;  what  news?" 

"Erbout  them  Herringtons." 

"No;  I  haint,"  Sime  said,  turning  suddenly  pale  with  an  unconscious 
dread.     "What  erbout  'em?" 

"Wal,  it's  er  bad  piece  uv  business,  lemme  tell  ye,  an'  many  er  hones' 
man's  a-goin'  ter  suffer  from  it."  Then  the  Squire  stopped,  and  squinting 
one  eye,  very  deliberately  chewed  away  on  his  tobacco,  while  he  left  Skrimp 
agonizing  on  the  rack  of  suspense. 

"What  is  it,  man?"  Simon  demanded.     "Speak  out," 

"Ther  lo'^g  an'  ther  short  uv  it  is,  them  Herringtons  is  busted  higher  'n' 
kite 

Down  went  Skrimp's  hammer,  but  in  his  excitement  he  missed  the  nail 
and  hit  his  thumb  squarely,  mashing  it  almost  into  a  jelly. 

"D'ye  reckon  it's  so?"  he  gasped  when  he  was  a  little  recovered  from  the 
shock. 

"Yas,  I  reckon  it  air,"  the  Squire  went  on,  coolly.  "Yistidy  I  was  down 
to  the  county  seat,  an'  heern  them  a-talkin'  uv  it  on  every  corner,  an'  ther 
lawyers  wus  er  fiyin'  erbout  like  tater  bugs  on  er  hot  skillet.  Ther  hain't  no 
doubt  uv  it,  Sime,  not  ther  least  in  ther  world,  an'  knowin'  es  how  they  hed 
borried  o'  you,  I  thought  it  proper  ter  ride  over  an'  let  yer  know." 

"But  their  lau',"  Simon  said  ;  "all  them  fine  acres  !" 

"Yas,  I  know,  but  thet's  kinder  mortgaged  an'  deeded  around  among 
theirselves  an'  their  wives,  till  ther  hain't  no  doin'  nothin'  with  it.  Leastwise 
their  creditors  can't  tech  it." 

Simon  Skrimp  got  down  to  the  ground  in  some  way,  though  he  could 
never  tell  afterwards  how.  All  that  day  he  felt  like  one  in  a  dream,  and  for 
years  after,  that  time  rose  up  before  him  as  a  horrid  nightmare. 

It  was  several  days  before  he  was  able  to  ride,  but  when  he  felt  equal  to 
it  he  had  a  horse  saddled,  and  he  rode  over  to  Bob  Herriugton's.  He  was 
shown  into  the  best  room,  and  told  to  wait  till  Mr.  Herriugton  came  up  from 
dinner.  It  was  a  good  half-hour  that  Sime  had  to  wait,  and  in  the  meantime 
his  eyes  wandered  about  the  richly-furnished  room. 

"These  fine  fixiu's,"  he  mused,  "air  bought  with  my  money.  Them  easy 
chairs,  an'  that  cyarpet,  my  money  paid  fer.     An'  them  picturs,  too,  an'   that 
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planer,  I've  been  a  hatnpiu'  myself  day  in  an'  day  out,  year  arter  year 
a-makin'  an'  savin'  money  jest  so's  Bob  Herringtou's  vpife  and  gals  could  hev 
all  them  pooty  things,  while  Liza  an'  my  girls  hes  never  had  nothin'." 

Bob  Herrington  came  in  at  last,  as  smiling  and  affable  as  you  please, 

"Good-morning,  Mr.  Skrimp,"  he  said,  "I  am  glad  to  see  you.  I  hear 
you  have  not  been  well." 

"No,  I  hain't  felt  well  lately." 

"Well,  what  can  I  do  for  you  to-day,  Mr.  Skrimp?" 

"I  rode  over,"  Skrimp  began  to  say,  "to  see  erbout  thi^t  money." 

"Yes,  yes,  I'm  glad  you  came,  but  you  see  we  are  not  in  a  position  to 
do  anything  now.  The  matter  is  in  the  courts,  and  will  be  adjusted  in  time. 
All  you  can  do  is  to  wait."  And  almost  before  Skrimp  realized  it,  he  found 
himself  gently  worked  out  of  the  room  and  the  door  closed  after  him. 

As  Skrimp  rode  slowly  along  on  his  homeward  way,  he  fell  to  pondering 
very  sedously  over  what  had  transpired  in  the  last  few  days,  and  at  last  he 
asked  himself : 

"What  is  er  fellow  ter  do  with  his  money  ?  E)f  he  buys  Ian'  he  don'  need, 
it  is  jest  er  'cumbrance  on  'im,  an'  ther  taxes  eats  it  up.  EJf  he  loans  it  he 
gits  beat  ouiten  it.  An'  ef  he  buys  too  much  stock  it  eats  its  head  off,"  and 
he  shook  his  head  despairingly. 

Just  then  he  came  even  with  Smith's,  and  Smith,  being  out  in  front 
invited  Sime  to  stop  for  dinner. 

"Thankee,"  he  said,  "but  I  guess  I'd  better  jog  along." 

But  Smith  insisted,  and  Sime  yielded  and  followed  into  the  house. 

He  was  introduced  to  Mrs.  Smith,  and  was  struck  with  her  happy, 
healthy,  contented  look,  and  he  could  not  help  contrasting  her  with  his  own 
pale-faced,  tired,  worn  and  patient  wife.  Then  there  came  floating  in  from 
the  adjoining  room  sweet  strains  of  music— a  mingling  of  sweet  young  voices 
with  the  vibrations  of  the  piano,  and  it  soothed  and  rested  him.  Then  he 
looked  at  Smith  with  his  jolly,  broad  face  and  his  beaming  smile,  and  he 
envied  him,  Simon  could  not  but  contrast  the  surroundings— the  air  of  s-yveet 
content  and  peaceful  quiet — with  his  own  home  life. 

"Did  you  lose  anything  by  the  Herriugtons  ?"  Sime  asked. 

"Not  a  cent,"  Smith  replied,  "though  I  might  if  I'd  had  money  to  lend. 
As  it  was,  I  used  all  I  had  to  spare  from  the  farm  in  repairing  and  furnishing 
the  house,     I  hear  you  lost  quite  a  sum,  and  you  have  my  S3'mpathy." 

"I  don'  want  no  sympathy,"  Simon  said.  "I've  er  been  fool  all  my  life  an' 
now  I've  come  to  my  senses,  an'  I  dunno  if  it  hain't  er  good  thing  fer  us  that 
the  money  is  gone.  Some  people  won't  nevpr  learn  nothin'  'thout  payin'  well 
fer  it,  an'  I'm   one  o'  that  kind." 

Skrimp  returned  home  more  cheerful  than  he  had  been  for  years,  and 
Mrs.  Skrimp  wondered  at  it,  but  Skrimp  kept  his  own  counsel  and  said  noth- 
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ing.  The  next  morning  early  he  hitched  the  horses  to  the  big  lumber-wagon 
and  drove  off  to  town,  but  before  leaving  he  came  and  put  his  arms  about  his 
wife  and  kissed  her — something  that  he  hadn't  done  for  so  long  that  it 
startled  her,  and  the  tears  came  to  her  eyes. 

"I  'pears  to  be  mighty  light-hearted,"  Simon  mused  as  he  jogged  along 
the  lanes,  up  hill  and  down.  "I  hain't  felt  so  happy  for  years,  and  I  reckon 
some  other  folks  '11  feel  lif ted-up  to-night  when  I  git  back." 

For  hours  old  Sime  poked  around  among  the  stores  in  the  city,  and  some- 
how everybody  looked  happier  and  lighter-hearted  than  he  had  ever  seen 
them. 

"I/Ooks  like  the  ole  world  is  gittin'  brighter,  some  way,"  Simon  mused 
as  he  drove  homeward  in  the  cool  of  the  evening.  "I  never  see  the  sun  shine 
so  bright,  an'  even  that  little  brook  down  in  the  edge  of  the  woods  sings 
merrily  'long  its  way.     I  never  noticed  that  afore." 

It  was  getting  dark  when  Simon  drove  up  over  the  last  hill  on  his  return 
home.  Mrs.  Skrimp  and  the  girls  were  out  at  the  gate  watching  for  him, 
and  when  at  last  they  heard  the  rumble  of  the  wagon,  and  looked  up  the 
road,  they  saw  that  a  great  box  filled  the  big  wagon  bed. 

"Wonder  what  Sime's  been  er  buyin'?"  the  mother  said. 

"Looks  like  a  big  box,"  one  of  the  girls  replied. 

"Yes,  I  know,  but  there  must  be  something  in  it." 

"Oh,  I  reckon  it's  just  to  put  the  wheat  in  when  he  threshes.  I  heard 
him  say  he  would  need  one." 

"Hi,  ther,"  Skrimp  shouted.  "Clar  outten  the  road  an'  open  ther  gate 
thar.  I  gotter  drive  inside  with  this  'ere  box.  Here,  you  boys,  fly  erroun', 
you  rascals,  an'  help  ter  git  this  out."  And  Skrimp  tried  his  best  to  appear 
as  sour  and  cross  as  possible,  but  made  a  miserable  failure  of  the  effort. 

"What  have  you  got,  Sime  ?"  the  wife  asked. 

"Nuther  box  fer  ther  wheat.     Jest  ther  thing  I  need." 

"Feels  mighty  heavy,"  one  of  the  boys  remarked,  after  lifting  at  an  end 
of  it.     "Must  be  something  in  it." 

Simon  was  unable  to  hold  back  the  smiles  any  longer,  for  his  happiness 
kept  bubbling  up,  and  refused  to  be  kept  down. 

"It's  a  pianer,"  the  boy  shouted.     "It's  a  pianer  !" 

And  it  was  a  piano,  as  they  soon  discovered,  when  the  great  box  was 
rolled  out  and  opened.  For  a  moment  they  all  stood  about,  speechless, 
motionless,  while  Simon  watched  them,  a  smile  playing  about  his  features. 
Then  one  by  one  they  came  and  kissed  him — the  good  patient  wife  and  the 
uncomplaining  daughters,  and  Simon  was  so  happy  that  he  actually  cried. 

"Ther  is  more  things,"  Simon  said  at  last. 

And  a  search  revealed  a  new  carpet  for  the  best  room,  and  some  dress 
patterns,  and  some  clothing  for  the  boys. 
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''How  did  you  come  to  do  it,  Sime?"  the  wife  asked  as  they  were  retiring 
that  night. 

"Wall,  Liza,  it  wuz  them  Herringtous,  an'  what  I  seed  yistidy.  I've 
been  pouderin'  over  matters  an'  I  concluded  I've  done  enuff  fer  Bob  Her- 
rington's  folks,  an'  it  wus  time  to  do  somethin'  fer  my  own  family.  Sol 
determint  ter  turn  over  er  new  leaf,  an'  frum  this  on  I'm  in  fer  enjoyin'  some 
uvwhat  we  earn,  'stid  o'  lettin'  other  people  hev  it  all,  while  you  an'  ther 
children  work  an'  slave  and  git  nothin'.  I've  found  a  power  o'  happiness  in 
that  pianer,  Liza — mor'n  I  ever  found  in  all  the  Ian'  I  ever  bought,  an'  it 
haint  nigh  over  yit."[ — Ex. 
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A  Postal  Episode. 


CARI.OTTA   PERRY. 


ST  was  a  pretty  sight,  this  Cell  29,  as  Katherine  Gray  called  her  parlor  and 
alcove  suite  in  the  Norman,  Cedar  Street,  Blank  City.  There  was  a 
piano ;  there  were  books,  easy  chairs,  pictures.  Besides  the  furnishings  that 
in  these  days  are  called  necessary,  there  were  the  countless  small  things  that 
make  a  room  something  more  than  mere  shelter.  In  the  open  grate  the  gas- 
log  burned  with  irritating  regularity  and  precision,  flaunting  its  beauty  in  the 
face  of  the  useful  but  not  ornamental  steam  coil.  Behind  a  gay  screen,  slightly 
ajar,  there  was  a  tiny  gas  stove,  and  singing  kettle  ;  a  half-open  door  of  a 
cabinet  revealed  odd  pieces  of  china  and  shining  silver. 

This  is  what  the  sun  shone  upon  through  the  big  east  bay-window  on 
New  Year's  morning.  This,  and  Katherine  Gray  at  her  breakfast  table.  The 
postman  had  made  his  one  round  for  the  day.  Some  business  house  had  sent 
her  a  calendar,  aud  there  was  one  letter.  This  she  was  reading.  She  made  a 
pretty 'picture  as  she  sat  thus.  The  domestic  signs  and  symbols  were  becom- 
ing to  her  :  they  gave  her  an  air  of  homeliness  that  made  one  wish  for  a  cup 
of  the  fragrant  coffee,  just  for  the  sake  of  seeing  her  pour  it  out. 

She  had  a  wealth  of  brown  hair,  sincere  hazel  eyes,  and  a  most  expressive 
mouth.  She  was  tall,  slow  of  motion  and  of  speech.  No  one  would  have 
spoken  of  her  as  a  pretty  woman  ;  yet  any  observing  person  would  have  seen 
that  she  had  not  stopped  at  prettiness,  but  had  passed  on  to  something  finer. 

With  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  she  was  having  a  holiday.  So  she  had 
arrayed  herself  in  a  becoming  house  gown,  and  Mas  enjoying  it  just  as  much 
as  though  she  was  not,  every  day  in  the  year — Sundays  and  holidays  excepted 
— engaged  in  the  real  estate  and  life  insurance  business. 

"I  wish,"  she  said — she  had  a  fashion  of  thinking  aloud  when  alone — "I 
wish  that  this  letter  could  have  been  delayed  until  to-morrow.  I  don't  like 
being  so  disturbed  on  New  Year's  Day.  There  is  a  saying  that  as  the  first 
day  goes,  so  goes  the  whole  year."  Then  she  laughed  ;  and  she  looked  very 
pretty  when  laughing.  "I  wonder  if  I'm  to  have  a  proposal  of  marriage 
every  day  in  the  year,  and  feel  as  bad  about  every  one  as  I  do  about  this?" 

Then  she  arose  and  walked  to  the  mirror.  The  reflection  was  not 
unpleasant  ;  she  smiled  as  she  looked  at  it.  But  she  said  :  "There's  no  use 
in  being  flattered  by  the  glass,  Katherine  ;  the  fact  remains  that  this  is  your 
birtbda)',  and  that  you  are  thirt3'-four  years  old  to-day,  aud  from  this  time 
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right  along  you  are  not  going  to  grow  any  younger.  Here  in  your  hand  is  an 
offer  of  marriage  from  an  eminently  worthy  and  respectable  man,  who  would 
take  you  away  from  Cell  29  and  its  'kilcheny-parlor'  air,  and  set  you  in  a 
handsome  home,  where  you  wculdn'  t  have  to  hide  your  bread  in  the  bureau 
drawer,  bake  and  boil  in  a  single  dish,  or  eat  'boughten  pie' — who  would 
make  a  lady  of  leisure  of  you,  and  who,  best  of  all,  or  what  ought  to  be  best 
of  all,  would  love  you  and  be  good  to  you.  And  yet,"  she  continued,  "you 
hesitate.  With  the  little  Hues  coming  around  your  eyes  and  mouth,  with 
work  and  worry  and  weariness  stretching  out  indefinitely  before  you — you 
hesitate,  I  am  curprised.  You  don't  show  your  usual  good  business  sense, 
your  keen  appreciation  of  a  good  bargain.  You  are  ungrateful,  also.  You 
ought  to  fall  on  your  knees  and  thank  the  Lord  for  such  a  piece  of  good  for- 
tune. That  is,  I  suppose  you  ought,  according  to  the  world's  way  of  looking 
at  such  things." 

Then  she  sat  down  before  tJie  fire,  and  fell  into  silence.  Truly,  she  was 
not  insensible  to  the  material  advantages  that  were  offered  to  her  in  this  letter 
from  Mr.  Browne,  wholesale  grocer  and  dealer  in  canned  goods.  She  loved 
ease  and  beauty  and  luxury  ;  she  could  use  them  to  the  adorning  of  any  posi- 
tion that  might  be  offered  her.  She  was  tired  of  work,  and  the  continuous 
struggle  for  bread.  She  had  achieved  some  success  in  a  business  way,  and 
that,  too,  in  the  face  of  every  instinct  of  her  being.  She  had  made  some- 
thing approaching  a  home  in  this  little  suite  of  rooms.  Her  friends  drifted 
in  of  a  Sunday,  or  now  and  then  of  an  evening,  and,  sipping  tea  from  a  dainty 
cup,  would  pronounce  it  all  "so  cosy  and  delightful."  It  certainly  was  a 
great  improvement  on  the  gregariousness  of  the  boarding-house,  but  in 
Katherine's  secret  soul  she  felt  it  to  be  a  narrow  and  lonely  life.  She  despised 
the  makeshifts  of  light  housekeeping,  and,  being  of  a  very  social  nature,  she 
often  found  her  solitary  roll  and  coffee  lacking  in  flavor. 

As  she  sat  thus,  with  her  hands  clasped  above  her  head,  she  thought:  "If 
it  were  not  for  that  letter  received  and  answered  ten  years  ago  to-day — the  first 
of  the  year  is  a  fateful  day  to  me,  surely — I  know  what  my  reply  would  be  to 
this  one.  If  I  could  only  forget — but  I  may  as  well  start  my  life  anew  to  day 
as  any  time." 

Then  she  went  to  her  desk,  and  took  down  the  old  calendar.  "You've 
had  your  day,  and  you  may  as  well!  go  with  the  rest.  One  nail  drives  out 
another.  Your  successor  is  here,  with  his  ready-made  wisdom.  By  the  way, 
I'll  see  what  sort  this  is,"  she  said.  "It's  some  advertising  scheme,  no  doubt ; 
but  it  may  have  a  message  for  me,  just  the  same." 

She  read  :  "Be  more  afraid  of  the  companionship  that  enslaves  than  of 
the  solitude  that  leaves  you  free.  Use  the  Highflier  Bicycle,  Best  in  the 
world." 

She  read  the  quotation  twice,  smiling  as  she  did  so,  and  hung  the  new 
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calendar  in  its  place.  Then  she  proceeded  to  set  her  rooms  in  order.  She 
cleared  the  little  table,  and  cheerfully  put  the  bread  and  butter  in  such  places 
as  the  ordinary  housekeeper  knows  not  of.  She  sang  as  she  washed  the 
dainty  plate  and  cup  and  saucer.     She  did  not  mind  that  there  was  only  one. 

After  this  she  proceeded  to  do  what  nine  out  of  ten  business  women  do  on 
their  holidays.  She  took  numberless  stitches  here  and  there  ;  she  "did  up"  a 
bit  of  lace  too  fine  for  the  aggressive  laundress's  hands ;  she  regulated  sundry 
boxes  and  drawers,  and  set  in  fair  array  her  store  of  feminine  finery. 

At  three  o'clock  she  made  a  careful  street  toilet  and  went  out  for  her 
dinner.  Determined  not  to  dine  alone,  she  invited  little  Joe,  the  newsboy 
■who  brought  her  morning  paper,  and  who  did  small  errands  for  her  and  other 
occupants  of  the  Norman,  to  go  with  her. 

To  be  sure,  when  she  asked  him  if  he  had  been  to  dinner,  he  admitted 
that  he  had  been  "wid  de  gang  to  de  mission.  But  dat,"  said  he  "don't  cut 
any  figger.     I  kin  eat  jes'  as  well  fer  all  dat." 

He  verified  his  assertion.     Katherine  never  had  a  more  satisfactory  guest. 

"Yer  bet  it  was  bully,"  he  said  the  next  day  to  a  properly  envious  crowd 
of  boys.  "None  o'  you  fellers  ever  seed  anything  like  it.  'Twas  a  way-up 
restrent,  where  dey  have  chany  wid  flowers  onto  it,  an'  silver  an'  glass  things 
wot  I  don't  know  der  names  of.  An'  wite  table  cloths  an'  napkins  wot  I 
used  jes'  like  a  genlem  does,  an'  a  waiter  wot  stood  behind  my  cheer  an' 
waited  on  me  jes'  like  he  did  de  rest.  He  didn't  dast  do  nothink  else  wid 
Miss  Grey's  eyes  lookin'  right  at  him.  An'  dere  was  soup  an'  turkey,  an 
inguns,  an'  jell,  an'  ice-cream,  an'  pie,  an'  puddin' — an'  I  was  on'y  sorry  I'd 
filled  up  so  at  de  mission." 

Katherina  sat  in  the  early  winter  twilight  at  her  piano,  singing  some 
sweet  old  song  of  her  early  youth. 

She  loved  music,  and  not  even  the  demands  of  the  real  estate  and  insur- 
ance business  had  kept  her  from  study  and  practice. 

Then  there  came  a  vigorous  ring  at  her  door.  It  flashed  across  her  mind 
that  possibly  Mr.  Browne  was  going  to  forestall  the  postman  and  know  his 
fate  by  word  of  mouth.  Before  going  to  the  door,  she  lighted  the  gas  and 
went  to  the  mirror.  Standing  there  she  said,  "Statistics  show,  Katherine, 
that  women  over  thirty" — 

Then  the  bell  rang  again.  As  if  wavering  a  little,  she  glanced  at  the 
calendar.  Bravely  the  words  shone  before  her  eyes  :  "Be  more  afraid  of  the 
companionship  that  enslaves  than  of  the  solitude  that  leaves  you  free." 

"Ah,  that  helps  !"  she  said. 

Then  she  opened  wide  the  door. 

It  certainly  was  not  Mr.  Browne  who  stood  there.  Mr.  Browne  was  short 
and  rotund;  florid  also.  This  man  was  tall;  of  fine  proportion,  with  clear- 
cut  features  and  a  fine  mustache. 
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"Miss  Grey?"  lie  said,  interrogatively. 

"Yes." 

"My  name  is — but  perhaps  you  remember  my  name;"  and  the  tall  man 
stepped  uninvited  into  the  room. 

"Yes,"  she  said,  her  eyes  blazing  ;  "I  remember  your  name.  It  is  the 
name  of  the  only  man  who  ever  treated  me  with  disrespect.  Go  back  into 
the  silence  that  has  covered  you  for  ten  years  !" 

"Not  yet,"  he  said.  "The  morning  mail  brought  me  this  latter  that  you 
wrote  me  ten  years  ago.  You  accepted  me  then  ;  you  said  that  you  loved  me. 
I've  the  proof  in  my  hands," — and  he  opened  a  letter  yellow  and  stained. 
"You  say  :     'Dear  Everil — I' — " 

"Oh,  don't!"  she  cried. 

"Listen,  dear,"  he  said  ;  "sit  down  beside  me  while  I  tell  you.  The  post- 
office  in  the  city  where  we  both  lived  ten  years  ago  has  recently  undergone 
repairs.  A  package  of  letters  has  been  exhumed  by  the  gasfitters  or 
plumbers.  This  is  one  of  them.  I  only  hope  the  others  have  been  forwarded 
to  as  happy  a  destination.  For  the  words  in  that  letter — they  are  true  now 
as  then  ;  are  they  not,  Katherine  ?" 

"Oh,  I  don't  know  !"  she  said. 

"Find  out,  dear,  as  quickly  as  you  can.  The  years  have  been  long  and 
hard ;  but  these  last  eight  hours  have  been  torture.  I  had  no  idea  where  to 
look  for  you." 

"What  do  you  think  I  must  have  endured?"  she  asked. 

"I  don't  dare  think  of  it."  Then  he  added,  as  ninety-nine  men  out  of  a 
hundred  would  have  done:  "We  won't  talk  about  it  or  think  of  it.  We  will 
forget  the  sadness  of  the  past,  and  plan  for  our  future." 

"How  did  you  find  me?"  asked  Katherine. 

"I  saw  you  at  the  restaurant  where  you  were  entertaining  that  little 
hoodlum.  I  knew  you  at  once.  There's  no  woman  in  the  world  like  you.  I, 
too,  had  a  guest  with  me,  and  could  not  follow  you.  But  an  hour  later  I 
caught  the  boy  on  the  street,  and  by  my  silvery  eloquence  and  a  dollar  learned 
your  name,  and  whei-e  you  lived." 

"My  name?" 

"Yes.     You  might  have  changed  it — and  then— I  should  not  be  here." 

Then  Katherine  told  him  of  her  father's  death ;  of  the  reverses  that 
drove  her  into  earning  her  own  livelihood  ;  of  the  circumstances  that  set  her 
in  the  business  she  was  following ;  of  her  modest  success ;  and  then  of  Mr. 
Browne. 

"That  is  all  past,"  he  said,  emphatically,  "especially  Mr  Browne.  You 
are  going  to  retire  from  business,  and  let  me  set  you  in  the  dearest,  sweetest 
spot  on  earth,  a  happy  home.  I  don't  fancy  this  spirit  of  independence  that 
possesses  the  women  of  the  present  day." 
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But  Katheriue  said  ;  "Don't  talk  of  a  subject  you  evidently  do  not  fully 
understand.  It's  too  large  for  our  discussion  to-night.  It  was  this  spirit  of 
independence  that  made  it  possible  for  me  to  be  true  to  my  own  heart  so 
many  years.  Except  for  it,  I  might  not  have  been  able  to  obey  the  message 
the  New  Year  brought  to  me.     This  has  been  New  Year's  Day,  you  know." 

"This  is  New  Year's  Day,"  he  said.  "It  shall  be,  God  helping,  the 
beginning  of  love,  and  hope,  and  happiness  that  shall  last  the  years  to  come. 
It  shall  be  the  beginning  of  a  companionship  that  means  not  enslavement, 
but  the  liberty  wherewith  love  sets  us  free.  And  as  for  that  blessed  calendar, 
it  shall  never  be  deposed." 

So  they  sealed  their  vows  after  the  sweet  manner  of  lovers  since  the 
■world  was. 

Then  some  friends  dropped  in,  and  after  a  while  Katheriue  lighted  the 
tiny  gas  stove  behind  the  gay  screen,  and  soon  there  was  a  singing  kettle  and 
a  dainty  little  feast,  which  the  friends  pronounced  "just  lovely,"  but  which 
Katheriue  and  her  lover  alone  knew  v/as  the  feast  of  betrothal. 

A  month  later,  little  Joe  was  dividing  a  box  of  wedding  cake  with  a 
number  of  his  friends. 

"Dey  looked  as  happy  as  kings  and  queens,"  he  said,  "when  dey  rode 
away.  An'  I  don't  s'pose  'twould  ever  have  happened  if  it  hadn't  been  for 
me."[ — New  Orleans  Times-Democrat. 
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^^  ^^"^E  cannot  endure  this  any  longer,  even  tliough  I  have  to  stay  at 
yy      home  and  do  the  work,"  Winnifred  indignantly  decided. 

"I  can't  have  you  make  that  sacrifice,  even  though  I  keep  one  of  the 
boys  indoors  to  pass  me  the  dishes  while  I  wash,  them  in  my  lap,"  returned 
her  invalid  mother,  for  Winnie's  school  was  a  part  of  the  family, 

"We  can't  have  you  overtaxing  your  strength,"  said  the  husband  and 
father,  "but  we  can  eat  the  provisions  raw,  or  we  men  folks  can  take  turn 
about  making  bread  and  beds." 

"I  wouldn't  mind  half  so  much  if  she  couldn't  cook,"  munched  Emery, 
his  jaws  held  fast  in  a  doughy  biscuit,  "but  she  can  hit  a  good  batch  when 
she's  a  mind  to." 

"She's  worse'n  the  last  one,"  chimed  in  Ellery.  "She  makes  mischief 
b'tween  us  'n'^the  neighbors.  Ella  didn't  tell  tales  out'f  school,  if  she  did 
flare  up  on  washing." 

"Mary  Briggs,  even,  was  no  patch  to  this  one,"  Emery  freed  his  teeth  to 
say.  "Mary  stole  my  neckties  for  her  crazy  quilt,  but  this  one —  What  do 
you  think,  Winnie,  she  told  me  this  morning  that  she  was  going  off  for  a 
week,  and  expects  her  wages  to  go  right  on,  and  she  here  less  than  a  week  !" 

"The  employment  agency  is  our  last  chance,"  sighed  Winnifred,  "And 
I  do  hope  we  can  chance  across  some  good,  wholesome  country  girl.  I  am 
so  tired  of  the  city  'servants,'  with  their  demands  for  modern  houses  and  city 
privileges,  with  wages  to  match," 

"But  without  the  servant  to  match,"  said  Emery. 

They  searched  the  adjacent  city's  employment  bureau  in  vain  for  a 
country  bred  girl  who  would  be  made  one  of  the  family,  and  could  properly 
bake  and  brew,  ssveep  and  scrub.  The  supply  of  such  merchandise  was  less 
than  the  demand,  but  the  agent  showed  them  a  letter  from  an  applicant  half 
the  state  away,  a  Mrs.  Hall,  who  must  bring  her  ten-months-old  daughter. 
Because  of  this  encumbrance  open  doors  to  her  were  few. 

"She  is  a  good  baby,"  Winnifred  read,  seeing  pathos  between  the  lines  of 
the  postscript.  "Dear  me.  how  can  mother  ever  stand  a  baby  in  the  house, 
good  or  bad  ?  And  a  child  will  take  so  much  of  her  time  and  attention  from 
her  work.  I  bad  hoped  to  find  someone  heart  free,  a  countrywoman  or  a 
stout  Gretchen  from  over-seas." 
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"She  wouldn't  stay  heart-free,"  smiled  the  agent.  "As  soon  as  you 
began  to  appreciate  her  she'd  find  the  country  lonesome  and  pine  for  the 
society  of  her  city  lover. 

"The  only  treasure  we  ever  had  was  smitten  that  very  way." 
"Or  else  some  of  your  bachelor  neighbors  will  find  out  how  toothsome  her 
pancakes  are  and  make  her  a  more  attractive  proposition  than  you  can.  This 
one,  now,"  with  an  eye  for  his  fee,  "needs  a  home.  She  does't  say  she's  a 
widow,  mind  you,  so  she  won't  be  having  admirers,  and  the  encumbrance 
will  prevent  a  higher  wage  from  robbing  you  of  her.  She's  thirty,  so  must 
be  done  with  frivolity,  and  the  life  of  town  won't  lure  her.  She  just  wants  a 
corner  for  herself  and  her  little  one.  Probably  she'll  grow  gray  in  your  ser- 
vice. You  say  there's  a  school  near?" 
"Are  we  to  pay  her  fare?" 

"That  makes  me  sure  she  expects  to  fill  the  bill.  She  says,"  turning  to  a 
previous  letter,  "that  she  has  enough  to  bring  her  here,  and  if  you're  suited 
you  can  pay  her  back.  It's  customary  to  pay  our  employees'  way  when  they 
come  so  far,  to  save  themselves  if  they're  not  kept.  But  this  one  is  hard 
pushed,  baby  and  all." 

Winnifred  conferred  with  the  home  folks,  and  they  allowed  the  agent  to 
send  for  the  applicant. 

"She'll  be  delicate  when  she  gets  here,  and  groan  till  mother  takes  pity 
on  her  and  washes  all  the  dishes,  as  she  did  for  Polly  Blee,"  prophesied 
Emery.  "Mother,  if  you  presume  to  leave  your  sofa  till  we  find  out  what 
she  is  !" 

But  he  changed  his  tone  when  he  saw  Mrs.  Hall. 

"If  Winnie  should  have  to  go  hiring  out  she  wouldn't  act  any  different," 
he  confided  to  his  mother,  and  both  boys  henceforth  believed  "help"  to  be 
human. 

She  was  not  "smart."  The  work  had  not  that  miraculous  habit  of  disap- 
pearing that  was  its  custom  when  Biddy  O'Raflerty  or  Kate  Gadsmere  wanted 
an  afternoon  off.  But  every  day's  duties  were  methodically  planned,  as  a 
good  housewife  lays  out  each  morrow's  labor  and  pleasure  days.  The  dinner 
was  overdone  or  slack  baked  occasionally,  like  the  accidents  that  will  hap- 
pen in  the  moss  clocklike  of  homes  ;  but  all  were  eager  to  overlook  omissions 
in  the  dear  homebody  that  she  grew  to  be  ;  and  one  night  Winnifred  had  to 
leave  next  day's  "sums"  undone  and  go  to  bed  with  a  vicious  headache, 
Katrina  unostentously  asked  Emery  for  an  outline  of  his  sister's  school  work 
and  prepared  the  analyses  for  her,  copying  them  on  writing  paper  for  clearer 
comprehension.  When  Winnie  came  down,  wan  and  weary  and  unprepared 
for  school  and  found  her  task  performed,  she  declared  such  a  prodigy  should 
have  extra  pay. 

"I  used  to  Iviach,"  was  her  simple  remark,  when  Winnifred  thanked  her. 
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"Then  you  should  be  teaching  now,"  Winnie  forced  herself  to  say, 
quaking  the  while  lest  they  should  lose  her.  "The  pay  is  better,  and — well, 
the  social  standing,  I'm  sorry  to  say,  is  better.  Your  education  and  breeding 
make  you  the  equal  of  any  of  us,"  remembering  how  she  had  received  from 
the  first,  without  exactly  exacting  it,  the  deference  of  both  the  growing  boys. 

"It  is  not  easy  for  a  married  woman,  especially  one  with  a  child,"  she 
said,  "to  obtain  a  teacher's  position.  I  never  worked  out  before,  but  my 
mother  made  a  housekeeper  of  me  before  I  made  a  teacher  of  myself.  And 
now  it's  the  one  thing  open  to  me.  Besides,  I  couldn't  keep  Gertrude  with 
me  and  teach." 

•'I  am  going  to  take  her  into  company  with  me,"  Winifred  avowed  to  her 
mother,  and  she  was  as  good  as  her  word.  The  genial  country  folk  recog- 
nized the  lady  in  Mrs.  Hall  and  accepted  her  as  Winnifred's  friend.  Only 
now  and  then  a  gossip  would  ask  : 

"Where'd  you  say  her  husband  was?"  eyeing  little  Gertrude  dubiously, 
and  Winnifred  would  answer  proudly  : 

"I  didn't  say,  and  I  didn't  ask  her." 

Gertrude  was  soon  toddling  into  every  heart  in  the  house  and  in  the 
neighborhood.  The  invalid  declared  that  the  house  would  be  a  dungeon  if 
bereft  of  Gertrude's  prattle.  Mother  and  child  dressed  shabbily,  but  for  the 
discarded  gowns  that  Winnifred,  despite  Mrs.  Hall's  pride,  insisted  should  be 
made  over  for  the  little  one.  Every  dollar  that  could  be  done  without  went- 
off  in  a  registered  envelope  to  a  "Mrs.  Horace  Hall,"  in  the  town  of  Gleason. 

One  day  Winnie  found  her  weeping  over  a  letter  and  a  picture — a  man's 
face. 

"Katrina  !  What  is  the  matter?  Aren't  we  good  enough  friends  for  you 
to  confide  in  me?    You  know  trouble  shared  is  trouble  divided." 

"Not  such  trouble  as  mine.  No  one  can  sympathize  with  grief  she  hasn't 
felt,"  and  she  passed  her  the  letter.  It  was  from  Mrs.  Horace  Hall,  acknowl- 
edging the  last  money  sent  and  saying  that  it  should  be  used  to  help  Alfred 
out  of  his  last  difficulty,  for  delerium  tremens  were  again  upon  him  now,  and 
debt  staring  in  his  wild  eyes.  He  missed  wife  and  baby,  too,  during  his  lucid 
intervals. 

"I  suppose  I  ought  to  have  stayed  within  reach,"  sobbed  the  wretched 
wife,  "but  there  was  no  work  there  for  me,  where  I  could  bring  Gertrude  up 
to  feel  independent,  and  then,  as  she  grew  older,  there'd  be  the  disgrace  !" 

"There's  always  hope,  you  know." 

"He  seems  to  have  no  will  power  left.  If  I  could  only  get  enough  ahead 
to  give  him  the  Cure  he  might  be  saved,  but  it  takes  all  I  can  manage  to  keep 
him  out  of  debt.  He  wouldn't  consent  to  be  doctored  now,  either,  and 
'twould  be  no  use  to  try  it  among  his  town  associates.  But  if  we  could  have 
kept  him  home  at  his  mother's  long  enough  for  him  to  realize — and  had  had 
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the  money  !  I've  done  all  I  could  think  of  since  I  knew  !  I  didn't  know 
before  we  were  married." 

"Then  he  was  a  steady  boy  ?', 

"Oh,  yes,  but  the  couutrj^  was  too  quiet  for  him  and  he  went.  I  couldn't 
live  without  him,  and  I  went  too — as  clerk.  Then  we  were  married  and  both 
kept  on  in  the  store  and  then  I  found  out  v»hat  the  new  associations  had  done 
for  him.  I  got  him  back  home  once  and  got  him  a  chance  with  a  farmer,  a 
neighbor  of  ours." 

"Does  he  understand  all- round  farm  work?  Could  he  get  you  a  living  if 
it  weren't  for  drink.?"  asked  Winnie,  with  sudden  inspiration. 

"Oh,  yes,  we  were  farmers'  children,  and  he  pines  for  the  farm  now,  but 
that  unquenchable  thirst  is  all-conquering." 

A  daring  plan  was  revolved  for  weeks  in  Winifred's  mind,  then  the 
invalid's  partisanship  was  gained.  The  father  was  harder  to  win  to  her 
decision,  but  when  she  offered  to  pay  all  expenses  herself  he  was  shamed  into 
acquiescence.  Unknown  to  Katriua,  a  long,  friendly  letter  was  dispatched 
to  Mrs.  Hall,  Sr.,  enclosing  a  railway  ticket.  What  persuasion  was  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  afflicted  man  no  one  ever  knew,  but  one  day  to  that  far-off 
country  home  came  a  stranger,  before  whose  beseeching  gaze  Katrina 
fainted.  Husband  and  wife  and  baby  had  the  day  to  themselves,  but  in  the 
evening  the  head  of  the  house  talked  with  him. 

"It  is  a  medicine  for  body  and  mind,"  he  said  at  the  close.  "It  helps 
men  past  all  help  but  that  of  miracles.  But  if  it  makes  you  the  man  you  once 
were  it  cannot  prevent  your  starting  on  the  old  path  again,  as  yovt  once 
started.  And  remember,  although  I  advance  the  money,  in  case  you  fail  you 
will  never  make  it  good.  That  noble  wife  of  yours  will  rub  it  out,  dollar  for 
dollar,  on  the  wash  board." 

Hal,  covered  his  eyes,  and  Mr.  Allen  went  on,  more  encouragingly  : 

"I  will  pay  you  the  same  wages  I  do  other  men,  and  I  will  not  turn  you 
off  after  one  defeat.  There's  nothing  we  won't  do  to  help  you  be  a  man 
again,  and  then  there  are  those  two  girls  of  yours.  It  may  be  a  longer, 
slower  battle,  but  surer  in  the  end,  than  if  won  with  any  doctor's  dosing,  for 
you'll  be  making  character  that  he  can't  make." 

"One  thing,  Mr.  Allen,"  interposed  the  victim  ;  "if  you  see  signs  of  the 
hanker  coming  will  you  have  me  shut  up  till  it  goes  by  ?  Put  a  stop  to  a 
spree  by  force  if  you  have  to?" 

Mr,  Allen  was  staggered,  but  promised. 

Twice,  thrice,  he  tripped,  but  kind  hearts  vowed  he  would  not  fall,  kind 
hands  braced  him  for  the  struggle,  and  kind  voices  encouraged  him  to  fresh 
endeavor. 

With  the  passing  months  Katrina's  heart  lightened  and  her  face  and  the 
silver  she  polished  grew  brighter.  The  little  hoard  she  formerly  had  saved  for 
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her  husband's  debts  was  now  put  by  for  the  doctor's  fee,  in  case  other  means 
failed. 

Skip  ten  years  of  hope  and  doubt  and  we  find  these  two  middle-aged 
people.  Winnifred  has  left  the  home  roof,  and  Emery  has  builded  a  nest  for 
himself.     EHery,  too,  is  preparing  to  go. 

Mr.  Hall  no  longer  is  Mr.  Allen's  hired  man. 

"No,  don't  take  Katrina  away  from  me."  Mrs.  Allen  had  protested 
when  he  bought  a  strip  of  land  and  purposed  to  build  a  house  on  it.  "Build 
a  wiug  on  this  if  my  birdlings  haven't  left  enough  room  for  you.  Have  a 
sitting  room  to  yourselves,  but  live  in  the  family  with  us.  Don't  leave  oiir 
roof." 

So  Katrina  still  burnishes  Mts.  Allen's  dishes,  with  Gertrude  to  take  extra 
steps.  And  the  little  one  hasn't  decided  whether  to  wash  dishes  always  or  be 
a  teacher  "as  mamma  used  to  be." — [The  Union  Signal. 
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His  journey  is  ended, 

His  pilgrimage  done, 
He's  crossed  the  dark  river, 

The  bright  shore  is  won. 
No  sickness  or  sorrow, 
^!No  anguish  or  pain, 
Can  ever  discomfort 

Or  reach  him  again. 

The  gate  that  is  golden 

For  him  stood  ajar, 
He's  reached  the  fair  city. 

Where  bright  mansions  are 
Prepared  for  the  faithful 

And  weary  to  rest. 
Where  death  cannot  enter 

Nor  foes  may  molest. 

How  sweet  the  transition 

From  earth's  vale  of  gloom, 
To  the  land  of  delight 

Kternal  in  bloom. 
The  sunshine's  unclouded, 

There  cometh  no  night. 
And  hope  is  made  real 

And  faith  becomes  sight. 

His  crosses  have  vanished 

A  crown  he  has  won. 
His  trials  are  ended 

And  joys  have  begun. 
He  trusted  in  Jesus, 

And  proved  him  a  friend. 
Most  kind,  true  and  faithful 

Unchanged  to  the  end. 

Then  let  us  not  sorrow. 

Or  mourn  him  in  vain, 
For  he  is  triumphant. 

Our  loss  is  his  gain. 
Oh,  Jesus,  dear  Saviour, 

Let  this  be  our  trust. 
We  shall  meet  him  again, 

In  realms  of  the  just. 

—Jersey  City  Journal. 
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The  Education  of  the  Blind. 


MRS.  FREDERICK   RHINEI,ANDER   JONES. 


The  Literature  of  Philanthropy ,  oue  of  a  series  of  books  published  by  the 
Harpers,  has  the  following  article  on  the  "JBducation  of  the  Blind"  by 
Mrs.  Frederick  Rhinelander  Jones.  It  will  give  the  readers  of  Talks 
AND  Tales  a  comprehensive  idea  of  the  growth  and  magnitude  of  the 
work. 

ONE  afternoon  during  the  month  of  September,  1771,  the  fair  of  St.  Ovide 
was,  as  usual,  filling  what  is  now  the  Place  Vendome  with  a  gay  and 
idle  crowd,  which  strolled  from  booth  to  booth,  applauding  or  chaffing  the 
jugglers,  dancers,  and  acrobats  who  were  toiling  to  make  a  Parisian  holiday, 
and  in  the  throng  was  a  young  fellow  of  twenty-six,  named  Valentin  Haiiy, 
the  son  of  a  poor  linen-weaver  of  Picardy,  and  himself  employed  as  a  trans- 
lating clerk  and  interpreter  in  the  Foreign  Office. 

It  is  easy  now  to  sneer  at  the  humanitarianism  of  the  last  century,  but  it 
was  the  first  sentiment  which  had  appealed  to  all  classes  alike  since  the  Cru- 
sades, and  Haiiy  was  a  fervent  disciple  of  the  new  philosophy,  being  one  of 
those  generous  and  optimistic  souls  who,  in  all  ages,  are  called  enthusiasts  or 
visionaries,  according  to  the  point  of  view  of  the  speaker.  As  he  loitered 
along  on  the  day  which  was  to  be  the  turning-point  of  his  life,  he  noticed  that 
the  crowd  was  thickest  before  a  booth  where  a  certain  Valindrin  had  had  the 
ingenious  idea  of  forming  a  band  of  ten  men,  chosen  among  the  blind  beg- 
gars who  were  accustomed  to  sing  and  play  various  instruments  in  the  streets. 
The  lookers-on  were  shouting  with  laughter,  and  pressing  so  close  around  the 
frail  stage  that  it  ran  great  risk  of  destruction.  Haiiy  shall  describe  what  he 
saw  in  his  own  words  : 

"The  players  were  tricked  out  in  grotesque  robes,  with  high,  pointed 
caps,  and  wore  large  goggles  of  card-board  without  glasses.  Placed  before  a 
desk  on  which  were  music  and  lights,  they  executed  a  monotonous  chant — 
singers,  violins,  and  basses  being  in  unison.  It  was  doubtless  because  of  their 
ignorance  of  music  that  it  was  possible  to  justify  the  insult  done  to  these 
unfortunate  beings  by  surrounding  them  with  emblems  of  stupidity,  as  in 
placing,  for  instance,  a  peacock's  tail,  full-spread  behind  their  leader,  and 
crowning  him  with  the  head-dress  of  Midas.  How  was  it  credible  that  a 
scene  so  dishonoring  to  humanity  should  not  have  perished  at  the  very 
instant  of  its  conception  ?  May  it  not  have  been  in  order  that  the  picture 
before  my  eyes  should  profoundly  afflict  my  heart  and  kindle  my  spirit  ?   Yes, 
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I  exclaimed  to  myself,  seized  with  a  great  enthusiasm,  I  will  substitute  truth 
for  this  ridiculous  fable,  I  will  make  the  blind  read,  I  will  place  in  their 
hands  volumes  printed  by  themselves ;  they  shall  trace  letters  and  be  able  to 
read  their  own  writing,  and  I  will  even  make  them  execute  harmonious 
music."     Valentin  Haiiy  had  found  his  life-work,  and  the  blind,  their  apostle. 

Before  his  time  there  had  been  no  sj'stematic  attempt  to  educate  them, 
although  here  and  there  one  of  their  number  had  distinguished  himself  in 
spite  of  his  misfortune ;  one  of  the  most  brilliant  examples  being  Nicholas 
Saurtderson,  who,  although  blind  almost  from  birth,  was  Lucasian  Professor 
of  Mathematics  at  Cambridge,  holding  the  chair  after  Whiston,  who  was  Sir 
Isaac  Newton's  successor.  He  lectured  in  1707  on  Newton's  "Theory  of 
Optics,"  invented  an  arithmetical  slate  for  the  blind,  published  several 
treatises  on  the  higher  algebra,  and  was,  moreover,  an  expert  numismatist,  to 
the  point  of  detecting  by  touch  the  counterfeits  in  the  collection  of  Roman 
coins  at  Cambridge. 

The  earliest  asylum  for  the  blind  of  which  there  is  any  definite  record 
was  founded  in  Paris  by  St,  Louis  in  1254,  and  has  been  known  ever  since  by 
the  quaint  name  of  Hotel  des  Quinze-Vingts.  According  to  tradition,  it  was 
meant  as  a  shelter  for  three  hundred  knights  whose  eyes  had  been  put  out  by 
the  Saracens,  and  whom  the  king  brought  back  with  him  from  the  First  Cru- 
sade; but  history  is  silent  as  to  the  place  where  this  act  of  wholesale  cruelty 
was  committed,  or  the  way  in  which  St.  Louis  managed  to  get  the  helpless 
little  army  home  again.  As  time  went  on  the  Hotel  came  to  harbor  women 
as  well  as  men,  and  gained  various  rights  and  privileges,  but  its  inmates  were 
expected  to  contribute  towards  their  support  by  begging  in  the  streets  and  at 
church-doors,  and  it  was  from  among  them  that  Valindrin  collected  his  band. 

According  to  present  statistics,  about  one  in  every  thousand  of  the  popu- 
lation of  Western  countries  is  blind,  and  during  the  Middle  Ages  the  propor- 
tion was  probably  greater,  as  it  is  now  in  the  East.  It  therefore  followed  that 
those  among  the  blind  in  France  who  could  show  the  copper  fleur-de-lis  given 
by  Philippe-le  Bel  as  a  distinguishing  badge  to  the  Quinze-Vingts  were  con- 
sidered as  aristocrats  by  the  less  fortunate  majority  that  helped  to  swell  the 
ranks  of  the  vast  army  of  prowling  vagabonds  and  ruffians  which  then  infested 
Europe.  In  the  fifteenth  century,  one  of  the  plays  known  as  "Moralities" 
gives  a  characteristic  sketch.  A  cripple  and  a  blind  man  were  comrades, 
living  well  and  joyously  together  on  the  charity  of  the  pious,  until  one  day 
they  heard  the  bad  news  that  the  funeral  of  a  great  saint,  who  had  lately  died, 
was  to  pass  their  way.  Already  his  corpse  was  working  miracles,  healiug  the 
sick  and  casting  out  devils.  The  pair  were  terrified  ;  "Heavens!"  said  they, 
"suppose  the  saint  were  to  cure  us  and  thus  take  the  bread  out  of  our  mouths 
— let  us  decamp."  So  the  blind  man  hoisted  the  cripple  on  his  back  and  oflf 
they  started  for  the  nearest  tavern.     But  they  were  too  late,  the  funeral  over- 
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took  them,  and  as  the  coffin  passed  they  were  made  whole.  When  the  cripple 
felt  his  legs  sound  under  him,  he  cursed  and  swore,  but  his  companion  could 
not  help  being  overjoyed.  "Ah,"  he  cried,  "I  did  not  know  how  goodly  was 
the  light  of  day  !  I  can  see  Burgundy,  France,  and  Savoy,  and  I  thank  God 
humbly."     Clearly,  the  saint  did  not  do  miracles  by  halves. 

For  more  than  ten  years  Haiiy  patiently  studied  the  different  processes  by 
which  individual  blind  people  had  contrived  to  gain  some  mstruction.  He 
visited  the  distiller  of  Puyseaux,  who  was  the  subject  of  Diderot's  Lettre 
sur  les  Aveugles ;  he  corresponded  with  Weissemburg,  of  Mannheim,  who 
invented  relief  maps;  and  he  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Mile.  Paradies,  a 
blind  pianist  from  Vienna,  who  played  publicly  in  concerts  at  Paris,  and  was 
altogether  a  remarkably  intelligent  woman.  At  last,  in  the  spring  of  17S4, 
the  enthusiast  took  for  his  first  pupil  a  boy  named  Francois  I^esueur,  whose 
post  as  a  beggar  was  in  the  church-porch  of  St.  Germain-des-Pr^s.  It  was 
arranged  that  Francois  should  beg  in  the  morning,  and  come  to  Haiiy  in  the 
afternoon  ;  but  as  his  parents  could  not  afford  to  spare  any  of  his  earnings, 
and  his  teacher  wanted  all  of  his  lime,  it  ended  in  the  teacher's  paying  the 
pupil  by  making  up  to  him  what  he  would  have  received  from  charity. 

Lesueur  learned  to  read  by  passing  his  fingers  over  movable  letters  in 
relief,  grouped  into  words  ;  but  one  day,  while  arranging  his  master's  desk, 
he  found  a  notice  which  had  been  pressed  so  hard  that  some  of  the  printed 
letters  stood  out  on  the  paper,  an  O  especially  being  distinctly  legible,  or 
rather  tangible,  to  his  eager  fingers.  Proud  of  his  discovery,  he  called  Haiiy, 
who  forthwith  traced  with  the  handle  of  a  small  pen-knife  more  letters  on 
the  same  paper,  and  when  Lesueur  read  those  also  by  touch,  his  teacher's 
quick  brain  had  seized  the  idea  of  printing  from  types  cast  in  high  relief. 

One  pupil  was  not  enough  for  Haiiy,  who  wished  to  establish  a  school 
rather  than  to  astonish  the  world  by  a  single  prodigy,  and,  fortunately  for 
him,  the  Philanthropic  Society,  which  had  been  recently  founded,  included 
among  its  beneficiaries  twelve  blind  children.  These  he  obtained  permission 
to  take  into  his  own  home,  and  then  began  for  him  a  struggle  lasting  through 
the  twenty  stormy  years  which  made  modern  Europe.  He  could  not  afford 
to  give  up  his  place  in  the  Foreign  Office,  but  every  hour  outside  of  it  was 
claimed  by  the  real  work  of  his  life.  To  make  this  better  known,  on  Decem- 
ber 26,  1786,  his  scholars,  who  then  numbered  twenty-four,  gave  an  exhi- 
bition before  the  King  at  Versailles,  where,  after  going  through  various 
exercises,  and  singing  a  loyal  ode  composed  by  one  of  them,  they  presented 
his  Majesty  with  the  first  book  printed  from  the  new  relief  type,  which  had 
been  set  up  and  struck  off  by  themselves.  Tiie  title  was  Essai  sur  V  Educa- 
tion des  Aveugles,  and  Haiiy  was  naturally  the  author.  Outside  of  its  value 
as  a  typographical  curiosity,  the  book  is  most  interesting,  because  the  earnest 
and  kindly  nature  of  the  writer  reveals  itself  throughout.     He  says  honestly 
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that  lie  had  seen  a  letter  printed  by  Mile.  Faradies  from  type  made  for  her 
by  oue  Kempellen ,  but  certainly  no  one  before  liaiiy  had  ever  tried  seriously 
to  make  printing  available  for  the  blind.  He  is  convinced  that  they  may  be 
practical  printers  of  books,  not  only  for  their  own  manual  reading,  but  from 
ordinary  type,  and  he  gives  elaborate  descriptions  of  the  "cases"  most  suita- 
ble for  them,  and  suggests  modifications  of  the  presses  then  in  use.  He 
acknowledges  that  the  cost  of  books  printed  in  relief  must  necessarily  be 
great,  and  their  number  consequentl)'  limited,  but  adds  that,  as  the  tendency 
of  knowledge  is  towards  selection,  the  library  of  the  blind  man  may  come  in 
time  to  correspond  with  that  of  the  man  of  good  literary  taste.  That  this 
prediction  was  true  is  shown  by  the  catalogue  of  books  for  the  blind,  now 
printed  in  this  couulry,  in  which  we  find  not  only  the  Bible  and  Shakespeare, 
but  other  English  classics,  such  as  Bunyan,  Defoe,  Scott,  Thackeray,  and 
Hawthorne. 

Haiiy  suggests  that  his  discover}^  may  be  of  use  to  such  learned  men  as 
shall  wear  out  their  sight  in  scientific  pursuits,  and  regrets,  with  naive  sim- 
plicity, that  Homer,  Belisarius,  and  Milton  should  have  been  unable  to  profit 
by  it.  He  extols  the  Abb^  de  I'Ep^e,  who  had  begun  to  teach  the  deaf  and 
dumb  in  1750,  and  ends  by  declaring  that  more  than  all  else  his  pupils  shall 
be  taught  to  rejoice  that  they  are  born  Frenchmen  and  destined  to  live  under 
the  beneficent  rule  of  a  monarch  whose  millions  of  subjects  regard  him  with 
the  respectful  terderness  of  a  family  for  the  father  who  is  the  source  of  their 
happiness. 

Making  all  due  allowance  for  the  loyalty  of  an  official  and  the  expecta- 
tions of  a  philanthropist,  these  words  sound  strangely  when  one  remembers 
that  six  months  earlier  the  Queen  had  been  insulted  in  the  streets  because  of 
the  Diamond  Necklace,  and  that  within  the  year  the  Parliament  of  Paris 
refused  to  authorize  the  taxes  imposed  by  the  King. 

As  a  result  of  the  entertainment  before  the  Court,  Louis  XVI.  ordered 
that  the  school,  already  knowu  as  the  "Institution  des  Jeunes  Aveugles," 
should  be  supported  by  the  State,  and  promised  its  teacher  the  cross  of 
St.  Michael ;  but  neither  the  money  nor  the  order  was  ever  forthcoming,  and 
Haiiy  struggled  on  through  the  Revolution  and  the  Terror,  working  at  his 
desk  in  the  Foreign  Office  for  his  bread,  and  sharing  it  to  the  last  crust  with 
the  pupils  whom  he  kept  together  at  the  risk  of  beggary.  In  June,  1794,  at 
the  celebrated  Fete  of  the  Supreme  Being,  one  car  in  the  procession  was 
filled  with  his  blind  children,  and  in  1795,  the  convention  decreed  that  the 
school  was  an  "Institution  Nationale,"  to  be  supported  by  a  certain  sum  from 
each  department  throughout  France.  The  Treasury  either  overlooked  the 
allowance  altogether,  or  paid  it  in  worthless  bonds,  so  the  Institution  was  no 
better  off,  and  only  the  help  of  a  few  benevolent  souls  kept  the  little 
group  from  starving  together  or  drifting  apart.     This  could  not  go  on  for- 
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ever,  and  in  1801.  by  order  of  the  First  Consul,  Haiiy's  school  was  absorbed 
into  the  Hotel  des  Quinze-Vingts,  and  he  forced  to  retire  on  a  yearlj'  pension 
of  two  thousand  francs.  It  almost  broke  his  heart.  His  biographer  says  :  "By 
an  incredible  effort  of  industry  and  patience  and  self-sacrifice,  he  had  man- 
aged to  carry  through  the  Revolution  the  work  in  which  his  soul  was 
absorbed,  only  to  see  it  destroyed  when  all  else  around  him  began  to  be  reor- 
ganized." As  there  was  no  system  of  education  in  the  Quinze-Vingts,  the 
pupils  whom  he  had  hoped  to  make  useful  and  happy  men  and  women  were 
compelled  to  sit  idle,  or  drudge  all  day  at  spinning  wool,  while  he  was  shelved 
on  a  pension  at  the  age  of  fifty-six. 

With  stubborn  patience  he  gathered  around  him  the  next  year  a  few 
children  whose  parents  could  afford  to  pay  for  their  teaching,  and  started 
what  he  called  the  "Musde  des  Aveugles."  Men  ahead  of  their  time  seldom 
have  the  knack  of  making  money,  so  the  affairs  of  the  school  went  from  bad 
to  worse,  until  1806,  when  he  accepted  the  repeated  invitations  of  the  Czar 
Alexander  I.,  and  started  for  Russia  with  his  wife  and  a  pet  pupil  named 
Fournier,  making  a  sort  of  triumphal  progress  through  the  domains  of  the 
various  princes  who  were  then  amusing  themselves  with  philanthropy.  The 
King  of  Prussia,  Frederick  William  III,,  who  was  the  husband  of  the  beauti- 
ful Queen  IvOuisa,  and  father  of  the  Fmperor  William  I,,  wrote  with  his  own 
hand  inviting  him  to  Charlottenburg,  and  employed  him  to  found  the  first 
public  institution  for  the  blind  in  Germany,  which  was  conducted  by  John 
Augustus  Zeuue,  The  Count  of  Provence  was  at  that  time  in  exile  at  Mittau, 
where  Fournier  wrote  for  him  the  following  sentences,  which  turned  out  a 
prophecy,  and  was  decidedly  politic  under  the  circumstances  :  "During  the 
reign  of  Louis  XVIII,  the  Institution  des  Aveugles  will  attain  perfection."  At 
first  all  went  well  at  St.  Petersburg.  Haiiy  was  the  fashion  and  society  made 
much  of  him,  but  his  day  was  soon  over,  and  eleven  weary  years  followed,  full 
of  disappointment  and  failure,  until,  in  181 7,  he  dragged  himself  back  to 
France,  an  old  and  broken  man,  to  find  that,  by  an  irony  of  fate,  the  Count  of 
Provence,  become  lyouis  XVIII.,  had  reorganized,  by  a  decree  of  February  8, 
1815,  the  "Institution  Royale  des  Jeunes  Aveugles."  Haiiy's  former  pupils 
welcomed  him,  but  the  new  director  was  naturally  averse  to  being  ousted  by 
a  man  whom  he  accused  of  having  been  "an  active  Revolutionary,"  so  the 
latter,  who  had  brought  back  for  all  riches  the  order  of  St.  Vladimir  of  the 
fourth  class,  withdrew  to  the  lodging  of  his  brother,  Abb6  Haiiy  the  mineral- 
ogist, near  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  and  there  he  died  quietly,  in  1S22,  aged 
seventy-seven  years. 

The  year  before  his  death  he  had  at  least  one  fully  happy  day.  The 
director  then  in  charge  of  the  Institution  des  Aveugles  was  liberal  enough  to 
feel  that  Haiiy  had  been  treated  with  gross  injustice,  and  a  festival  was  given 
in  his  honor,  in  which  all  the  scholars  took  part.     The  orchestra  and  chorus 
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gave  a  cantata  composed  for  the  first  feast-day  of  St.  Valeuline,  celebrated  at 
the  school  in  17SS,  one  verse  of  which  praised  him  as  its  benefactor.  At  its 
end  the  old  man,  who  was  paralyzed  and  failing  fast,  said  simply  :  "My  dear 
children,  you  owe  everything  to  God."  He  was  always  modest,  and  when 
any  one  compared  him  to  the  Abb6  de  I'Kpee,  he  would  protest,  saying,  "I 
only  fit  spectacles,  while  he  bestows  a  soul."* 

Although  all  honor  is  due  to  the  man  who  first  gave  the  blind  ccmmuni- 
catiou  other  than  speech  with  their  fellow-men,  Haiiy's  discovery  was  not 
practically  successful.  The  relief  of  his  letters  was  too  low,  and  their  forms 
too  complicated  to  be  read  by  any  but  a  few  scholars  with  an  esquisitelj-  sen- 
sitive touch,  so  that  most  of  the  editions  of  the  few  books  printed  from  his 
type  were  sold  for  waste-paper,  and  the  pupils  of  the  Institution  which  he 
founded  were  chiefly  taught  orally. 

*  The  foregoing  account  of  Hauy  has  been  taken  from  an  interesting  book  pub- 
lished last  year,  called  Les  Aveugles par  Un  Aveugle,  by  M.  Maurice  de  la  Sizeranne,  a 
pupil  of  the  Institution  des  Jeunes  Aveugles,  which  is  still  the  leading  school  in 
France. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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[LFRED.RUSSEIvL  WALIvACE,  who  co-operated  with  Darwin  in  form- 
ulating the  doctrine  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  and  who  is  conspicu- 
ous in  the  foremost  rank  of  writers  on  natural  history,  may  be  accepted  as  an 
observer  eminently  qualified  to  review  from  the  vantage  ground  of  science 
the  procession  of  the  passing  century,  and  to  record  v.'ith  understanding  and 
conscientiousness  the  achievements  emblazoned  on  its  banners. 

The  task  he  has  set  himself  has  been  to  trace,  in  compact  and  forcible 
sketches,  the  great  material  and  intellectual  results  which  distinguish  the 
nineteenth  century  from  any  or  all  of  its  predecessors,  and  to  show  how  fun- 
damental is  the  change  they  have  affected  in  civilization  ;  for  the  passing 
century  must  be  held  to  constitute  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  of  human  pro- 
gress, and  in  order  to  estimate  its  full  importance  and  its  grandeur,  we  must 
compare  it,  he  declares,  not  with  any  preceding  century,  or  even  with  the 
last  millenium,  but  with  the  whole  historical  period,  perhaps  even  with  the 
•whole  period  that  has  elapsed  since  the  Stone  Age. 

"The  one  step  in  the  material  progress  that  seems  to  be  nearly  compara- 
ble in  importance  with  several  of  the  steps  we  have  just  made,  was  when  fire 
became  the  servant  and  the  friend  of  man."  Without  fire  there  could  have 
been  neither  a  bronze  nor  an  iron  image  and  without  these  there  could  have 
been  no  effective  tools  or  weapons — with  the  long  succession  of  mechanical 
discoveries  that  have  come  of  them. 

And  so  of  ocean  steamers.  Five  hundred  years  ago  Vasco  de  Gama  sailed 
from  Portugal,  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  to  India,  and  in  the  next  cen- 
tury Columbus  crossed  the  Atlantic,  in  its  widest  part,  to  the  West  Indies  and 
Mexico.  From  that  time  sailing  ships  were  gradually  improved,  until  they 
culminated  in  comfortable  frigates  of  war,  and  the  swift  clipper  ships  of  the 
China  and  California  trades.  But  during  all  the  period  of  development  there 
was  no  change  in  principle,  and  the  grandest  three-decker  or  full-rigged  clip- 
per was  but  an  inevitable  growth  from  the  rudest  canoe  that  ever  a  primeval 
savage  paddled. 

Now  we  have  the  bicycle,  and  the  principle  is  old  enough.  But  in  the 
last  century  it  would  not  have  been  possible  to  construct  a  first-class  bicycle  at 
less  cost  than  seven  or  eight  hundred  dollars.  And  all  this  wonderful 
advance  in  the  means  and  method  of  locomotion  has  been  achieved  within  the 
memory  of  men  of  three  score  and  ten, 
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Then  came  the  sewing  machine,  which  was  at  first  for  embroidering  only  ; 
about  1790  one  was  made  for  stitching  shoes ;  a  crocheting  machine  was 
patented  in  1843,  one  for  rough  basting  somewhat  later  ;  but  it  was  not  until 
1846  that  the  first  effective  lock  stitch  machine  -was  produced  by  Elias  Howe, 
of  Massachusetts. 

Then  followed  the  typewriter,  the  wonderful  harvesting  machine — reap- 
ing, threshing,  winnowing,  and  sacking,  ready  for  the  granary  or  the  market. 
All  these  were  conceived  in  the  first  half,  and  brought  to  perfection  in  the 
last  half,  of  this  wonderful  century.  Nor  must  we  forget  the  Jaguard  loom, 
the  revolver,  the  machine  gun,  the  iron  ship  and  the  screw  propeller. 

It  was  not  until  1837  that  efforts  of  many  workers,  striving  to  the  same 
end,  overcame  the  practical  difficulties,  and  the  electric  telegraph  was  set  up. 
The  first  submarine  line  was  laid  from  Dover  to  Calais,  iu  1851 ;  and  in  1856  a 
company  was  formed  to  lay  a  cable  across  the  Atlantic ;  another,  more  suc- 
cessful, was  completed  in  1866,  and  now  all  the  seas  are  electrically  bridged. 

And  then  came  the  telephone,  with  its  vibrating  decks,  culminating  in  a 
line  of  a  thousand  miles,  bringing  the  ear  of  Chicago  to  the  lips  of  New 
York.  About  1827,  Mr.  John  Walker,  a  chemist  of  Stocktou-ou-Fees, 
invented  friction  matches  by  dipping  splints  of  wood  iu  chlorate  of  potash  and 
sulphur,  mixed  with  gum  ;  phosphorus  was  added  in  1S34,  and  in  1840  these 
matches  became  so  cheap  as  to  popularly  supersede  the  old  flint  and  steel ; 
and  thus,  by  a  new  departure,  only  sixty  years  ago,  the  means  of  procuring 
fire,  which  had  remained  unchanged  over  the  whole  world,  were  transformed 
by  the  magic  of  a  simple  chemist  trick. 

In  the  illumiuauts — begintiing  with  the  resinous  torches,  when  link-boys 
were  as  common  in  the  streets  of  London  as  matchpeddlers  now — we  have 
some  wonderful  conjuring.  The  three  modes  of  obtaining  the  illuminations 
for  domestic  purposes — the  torch,  the  candle,  the  lamp, — remained  unchanged 
in  principle,  and  but  slightly  improved  throughout  the  whole  historical 
period,  and  down  to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  ;  even  the  Argand 
lamp  did  not  come  into  common  use  until  1830,  and  candles  were  used  in 
light-houses  iu  the  first  decade  of  the  nineteenth.  • 

A  few  houses  were  lighted  with  gas  at  the  very  end  of  the  last  century, 
but  its  first  application  to  general  purposes  was  in  1813,  when  Westminster 
bridge  was  illuminated. 

And  now  we  are  examining  the  larynx  with  an  incandescent  (electric) 
lamp,  and  even  letting  it  down  into  the  stomach.     Says  the  writer  again  : 

"Whether  we  consider  the  novelty  of  the  principles  involved,  or  the 
ingenuity  displayed  with  their  application,  we  cannot  estimate  this  advance  at 
less  than  that  affected  during  the  whole  preceding  period  of  human  history — 
from  that  very  remote  epoch  when  fire  was  takeu  into  the  service  of  man- 
kind, dowu  to  the  time  of  men  now  living  among  us," 
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Photography  has  come  to  the  aid  of  the  arts  aud  sciences  in  a  way  that  would 
have  been  utterly  inconceivable  a  century  ago.  It  has  equipped  the  meteor- 
ologist, the  physicist  and  the  biologist  with  self-registering  instruments  of  ex- 
tremed  elicacy  aud  enables  them  to  preserve  accurate  records  of  the  most  fleet 
ing  natural  phenomena.  In  the  fields  of  astronomy  its  achievements  are  as- 
tounding ;  by  the  aid  of  photography  stars  are  shown^which  no  telescope  that 
has  been,  or  that  probably  ever  will  be,  constructed  can  bring  within  the  field 
of  human  vision. 

And  the  photographer's  dream  has  been  fulfilled — to  obtain  pictures 
which  shall  reproduce  all  the  colors  of  nature,  without  the  intervention  of 
the  artist's  manipulution.  Prof.  Lippman,  of  Paris,  in  a  lecture  before  the 
Royal  Society  in  1899,  fully  described  his  method  and  exhibited  many  beauti- 
ful specimens.  The  effects  are  fascinating,  the  only  fault  being  that  the 
colors  are  more  brilliant  then  in  nature,  just  as  they  are  when  viewed  in  the 
camera  itself. 

Aud  the  Roentgen  ray,  that  most  recent  of  all  discoveries  in  counection 
with  light  and  photography,  discloses  curious  secrets. 

The  new  form  of  radiant  energy  opens  up  so  many  possibilities,  both  as  to 
its  own  nature  as  to  the  illimitable  field  of  research  in  the  properties  and 
powers  of  the  mysterious  ether,  that  it  forms  a  fitting  and  dramatic  climax  to 
the  scientific  discoveries  of  the  century. 

The  overwhelming  importance  of  the  small  things,  even  of  the  despised 
things,  of  our  world  has  never,  perhaps,  been  so  impressively  demonstrated 
as  in  the  recent  investigations  into  the  beneficial  influences  widespread  and 
far-reaching  of  atmospheric  dust.  Few  of  the  fairy  tales  of  science  are  more 
marvelous  than  these  recent  discoveries  as  to  the  important  functions  aud  the 
kaleidoscopic  enchantment  of  dust,  in  the  economy  of  nature. 

To  the  earlier  physicists  the  blue  of  sky  aud  ocean  seemed  but  the  natural 
color  of  pure  air  and  water,  so  pale  as  not  to  be  visible  when  but  small  quanti- 
ties were  observed,  and  only  seen  through  vast  depths  of  atmosphere  or 
organic  matter.     We  quote  again  : 

"But  this  theory  did  not  explain  the  familiar  facts  of  the  gorgeous  tints 
revealed  at  sunrise  and  sunset — not  only  in  the  atmosphere  and  on  the  clouds 
near  the  horizon,  but  equally  resplendent  when  the  sun  shines  upon  Alpine 
peaks  and  snow-fields  .  .  Every  one  has  seen  the  floating  dust  m  a  sun- 
beam when  sunshine  enters  a  partially  darkened  room,  but  it  is  not  commonly 
known  that  if  there  were  absolutely  no  dust  in  the  air,  the  path  of  the  sun- 
beam would  be  totally  black  and  invisible,  while  if  only  a  very  little  dust 
were  present,  in  minute  particles,  the  air  would  be  as  blue  as  a  summer  sky 

,  .  So,  when  the  great  luminary  has  passed  from  our  direct  vision,  the 
light  shines  on  the  undersides  of  all  the  clouds  and  air-strata  of  different  den- 
sities, a  new  and  more  brilliant  light  flashes  the  Western  sky  and  a  display  of 
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gorgeous  ever-cbangiDg  tiuts  occur,  wbich  is  at  ouce  the  delight  of  the 
beholder  and  che  despair  of  the  artist.  And  all  this  glory  we  owe  to  the  dust !" 

Thus,  it  is  dust  that  gives  us  the  pure  blue  of  the  empyrean,  the  glories  of 
the  sunrise  and  sunset,  and  all  the  splendors  that  are  the  wonders  of  high 
mountain  regions.  Without  dust  the  sky  would  appear  absolutely  black,  and 
the  stars  would  be  visible  at  noon  day .  Half  the  beauties  of  the  world  would 
vanish  ;  and  diffused  daylight,  or  skylight,  that  most  equable,  soothing,  and 
useful  of  all  illuuunatiug  agencies,  would  be  no  more.  From  this  cause  alone 
the  world  would  be  so  changed  that  all  vegetable  and  animal  life  would  be 
developed  in  very  different  forms,  and  even  our  own  organization  must  be 
confided  for  adjustment  to  such  harsh  and  violent  contrasts.  It  is  barely 
twenty  years  since  Conlier  and  Mascait,  in  France,  and  John  Aitken,  in  Eng- 
land, demonstrated  that  to  the  presence  of  dust  in  the  higher  atmosphere  we 
owe  the  formation  of  mists,  clouds,  and  gentle  rains,  instead  of  water-spouts 
and  destructive  torrents. 

The  dawn  of  history  disclosed  to  us  Arabic  numerals,  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury gave  us  the  marine  compass  ;  the  fifteenth  the  art  of  printing,  and  to  the 
seventeenth  century,  we  owe  the  telescope.  But  this  wonderful  nineteenth 
century  has  brought  us  railways,  steamships,  electric-telegraphs,  the  tele- 
phone, lucifer  matches,  gas  and  electric  illuminations,  photographs,  the 
Roentgen  ray,  spectrum  analysis,  anesthetics,  and  antiseptic  surgery.  And 
THE  DEMON  OF  GREED,  AND  THE  PI.UNDER  OF  THE  EARTH,  AND  THE  ARM- 
ING OF  THE  NATIONS ! — {Literary  Digest. 


Institutions  for  the  Blind. 


COLORADO. 

CHE  Report  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Colorado  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the 
Blind,  for  the  Biennial  Term  ending  Nov.  30,  1900,  is  before  me  ;  and  as 
I  look  over  its  pages  I  note  with  great  interest  the  substantial  and  attractive 
looking  buildings  there  presented  and  the  broad,  up-to-date  sentiments 
expressed  by  the  Trustees,  Supt.  and  other  officers  in  charge. 

Right  here  I  wish  to  quote  from  the  Report  of  the  Supt.  and  I  would  be 
glad  to  have  his  sentiments  repeated  and  re-repeated  until  the  truth  and 
force  of  them  shall  be  indelibly  impressed  upon  every  thinking  person  in  the 
land. 

"The  State,  guaranteeing  to  every  child  within  its  boundary  an  opportu- 
nity to  acquire  a  public  school  education,  finds  it  cheaper  and  more  satisfac- 
tory to  group  the  deaf  and  blind  together  at  one  place  with  a  first  class 
equipment,  than  to  provide  instructors  and  appliances  at  their  homes.  The 
deaf  and  blind  children  do  not  need  a  '  home '  furnished  by  the  State,  and 
were  the  educational  feature  of  the  institution  abolished  to-day,  not  a  child 
would  be  found  in  attendance  within  the  week.  The  work,  while  of  necessity 
elementary,  compared  with  that  of  the  university,  is  just  as  distinctively  edu- 
.  cational  and  is  not  one  whit  more  charitable  in  the  true  meaning  of  the  word. 
The  school  for  the  deaf  and  blind  should  therefore  be  classed  among  the  edu- 
cational, rather  than  with  the  eleemosynary  and  penal  institutions,  as  is  so 
often  done  by  those  who  know  better." 

This  school  had  in  attendance  on  Nov.  50,  1900,  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
seven  pupils  of  whom  eighty-seven  were  deaf  and  fifty  were  blind.  The 
expenditures  for  the  two  years  were  $94,834.88,  while  the  buildings  with  the 
equipment  are  valued  at  jj2oo,ooo.  The  "  Course  of  Study"  provided  for  the 
pupils  is  very  practical  and  comprehensive,  and  is  supplemented  by  manual 
or  industrial  training. 

As  it  is  now  generally  conceded  by  our  most  advanced  educators,  that 
even  those  individuals  who  expect  to  make  their  living  by  their  brain  alone, 
are  much  better  fitted  for  their  life  work  by  having  taken  a  complete  manual 
labor  course  in  their  youth  ;  how  much  more  important  that  those  who,  later 
in  life  are  to  depend  upon  the  labor  of  their  hands  for  their  support  should 
receive  this  early  training. 
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It  is  vety  gratifying  to  observe  the  almost  perfect  harmony  of  opinion 
prevailing  among  the  most  successful  educators  of  the  blind,  that  so  far  as 
possible,  the  blind  should  be  treated  like  seeing  persons,  and  should  be  made 
to  feel  at  home  with  them,  sharing  the  responsibilities  and  duties  of  daily 
life. 


DONATIONS. 
Donations  received  for  month  ending  October  31. 

Mrs.  Wm.  H.  Lee |ioo  00 

Miss  Louise  Lee. 50  00 

Mr.  Oliver  S.  White 10  00 

Mr.  Wm.  Jones 4  00 

Mr.  J.  H.  Glassen i  00 

Mrs.  Chas.  B.  Smith 25  00 

Mrs.  Cbas.  W.  Havemeyer 25  00 

Clothing Miss  Lyon 

Household  Articles Mrs.  Marsh 

House  Plants Mrs.  Everett  Benson 

Silk  Sofa  Pillow Mrs.  W.  S.  Buckingham 

Pillow  Covers,  Comfortables  and  an  Elegant  Silk  Lounge 

Cover Mrs.  J.  P.  Allen 


Sketches  from  Our  Exchanges, 


I,ITERARY  STYI.E. 

The  Boston  Pilot  once  stated  editorially  that  the  writing  of  good  English 
is  the  most  difficult  of  arts  to  acquire  ;  and  the  truth  of  this  statement  will 
not  be  questioned  by  any  one  who  is  at  all  competent  to  express  an  intelli- 
gent opinion  on  the  subject. 

Samuel  Smiles,  the  noted  author,  once  said  that  he  never  studied  text- 
books on  rhetoric,  but  read  the  works  of  masters  of  English  prose,  and  in  this 
way  acquired  the  power  he  possessed  of  expressing  his  ideas. 

Frederick  Harrison,  in  an  address  before  the  students  of  Oxford  University 
a  few  years  ago,  said  that  the  best  works  he  knew  of  for  writers  to  read  in 
order  to  improve  their  hterary  style,  were  the  writings  of  Goldsmith,  Adam 
Smith  and  DeFoe,  and  particularly  the  perusal  of  the  Bible  was  most  import- 
ant, as  that  Book  he  believed  to  be  the  best  of  literary  models. 

Stanley,  the  great  explorer,  has  said  that  he  learned  to  write  by  reading 
the  New  Testament. 

Ruskin  said  that  he  owed  his  literary  style  to  the  habit  acquired  in  early 
life  of  daily  reading  the  Scriptures. 

Edmund  Burke  would  read  a  chapter  from  Isaiah  before  attending  the 
House  of  Commons  on  any  occasion  that  he  expected  to  make  a  speech. 

Daniel  Webster  and  a  large  number  of  the  greatest  statesmen  that 
America  has  produced  have  declared  that  they  owed  their  indebtedness  to  the 
study  of  the  Bible  for  their  ability  to  speak  and  write  good  English. 

The  person,  then,  who  wishes  to  write  and  speak  well  should  not  neglect 
the  study  of  the  Bible,  which  from  a  Hterary  standpoint,  as  well  as  from  so 
many  points  of  view,  is  deserving  to  be  considered  the  Book  of  Books— the 
greatest  book  in  the  literature  of  the  world. 

FACTS   ABOUT  FLAGS. 

1.  To  "  strike  the  flag  "  is  to  lower  the  colors  in  submission. 

2.  Flags  are  used  as  the  symbol  of  rank  and  coiumand.  the  officers  using 
them  being  called  "flag  officers."  Such  flags  are  square,  to  distinguish 
them  from  other  banners. 

3.  A  "flag  of  truce"  is  a  white  flag,  displayed  to  an  enemy  to  indicate  a 
desire  for  parley  or  consultation. 

The  white  flag  is  a  sign  of  peace.     After  a  battle  parties  from  both  sides 
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often  go  out  to  the  field  to  rescue  the  wounded  or  bury  the  dead  under  the 
protection  of  the  white  flag. 

5.  The  red  flag  is  a  sign  of  defiance  and  is  often  used  by  revolutionists. 
In  our  service  it  is  a  mark  of  danger,  and  shows  a  vessel  to  be  receiving  or 
discharging  heir  powder. 

6.  The  black  flag  is  a  sign  of  piracy. 

7.  The  yellow  flag  shows  a  vessel  to  be  in  quarantine  or  is  a  sign  of  con- 
tagious disease. 

8.  A  flag  at  half  mast  means  mourning.  Fishing  and  other  vessels 
return  with  the  flag  at  half  mast  to  announce  the  loss  or  death  of  some  of 
their  crew. 

9.  "Dipping  the  flag"  is  lowering  it  slightly  then  hoisting  again  to  salute 
a  vessel  or  fort.  If  the  President  of  the  United  States  goes  aboard,  the  Ameri- 
can flag  is  carried  in  the  bow  of  his  barge  or  hoisted  at  the  mast  of  the  vessel 
on  board  of  which  he  is. 

COi,ORED  se;as  and  rivers. 
SevErai<  seas  and  many  rivers  bear  the  names  of  colors.  The  White  sea 
is  so  called  from  the  snow  and  ice  with  which  it  is  covered  during  the  greater 
portion  of  the  year.  The  Black  sea  takes  its  name  from  its  dark  and  stormy 
waters.  A  tiny  red  plant  gives  it  name  to  the  Red  sea,  and  the  Yellow  sea 
gets  its  name  from  the  vast  quantity  of  yellow  mud  the  Yanktze  pours  into  it. 
And  so  we  find  it  with  the  rivers.  The  Yellow  Tiber,  the  White  Nile,  the 
Red  river  (or  Colorado),  the  Yellow  river  (or  Hoaug-ho),  the  many  Rios  Negro 
(black)  and  Rios  Blanco  (white),  are  called  so  from  the  color  of  the  earthy 
matter  they  roll  down  to  the  sea.  But  the  Orange  river  in  South  Africa, 
although  it  contains  coppery  matter  that  makes  the  stream  unwholesome  to 
fishes  in  part  of  its  course,  got  its  name  in  honor  of  the  House  of  Orange. 
And  the  great  River  Niger  that  flows  through  West  Central  Africa  into  the 
Atlantic  is  not  named  Niger  (the  Latin  for  black)  because  of  its  color,  but 
because  Niger  is  an  attempt  to  spell  its  native  name  of  Neg-hirreu,  which 
means  the  river.  The  Black  river  of  Algeria  derives  its  name  and  color  from 
the  amount  of  iron  and  peat  held  in  its  waters,  but  the  Black  river  of  Masai 
Land  is  quite  clear,  only  it  happens  to  flow  over  a  bed  of  black  volcanic  rocks. 
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PETER. 


H.  E.  I,OVELESS. 


(.Written  for  Talks  and  Tales.) 

Do  I  believe  in  ghosts?  well,  well  niy 

dear, 
I  really  think  they  do  appear 

To  some — 
For  long  ago  one  summer  night, 
A  fearful  thing  all  dressed  in  white 

Flew  in  my  room, 
It's  long  and  ghostly  wings  outspread, 
Careening  round  my  tiiindle  bed. 


I  never  can  forget  the  fear 
That  seized  my  heart  as  that  came 
near ; 

With  covered  head, 
I  prayed  "the  Lord  my  soul  to  keep" 
And  tried,  and  tried  to  go  to  sleep — 

But  still  it  stayed  ; 
The  naughty  things  I'd  said  or  done 
Came  back  to  me  that  night,  my  son. 


I  peeped  to  see  at  early  dawn 
If  my  grim  visitor  had  gone — 

There,  to  and  fro, 
In  the  morning  breeze — to  my  de- 
light— 
Was  mother's  swiss  apron,  thin  and 
white 
As  snow ; 
What  imagination  took  for  wing. 
Was  just  those  guiltless  apron  strings, 


I  kissed  those  welcome  ties,  and  cried 
To  think  their  power  I  oft  defied — 

And  to  this  day — 
I  long,  whenspectres  fly  too  near. 
For  that  dear  ghost  to  reappear 

To  wipe  the  tears  away — 
And    wish  that    those    which    now 

alarm  me, 
Were  all  as  powerless  to  harm  me. 


I^OROTHY  lived  with  her  grand- 
^  parents  on  a  little  farm  among 
the  mountains.  She  loved  animals, 
and  was  never  without  a  pet  of  some 
kind. 

One  day  as  Dorothy's  grandfather 
was  taking  the  cow  to  pasture,  he 
noticed  three  little  ci^eatures  playing 
near  a  large  rock.  He  thought  they 
were  young  foxes,  and  he  started  to 
catch  one ;  but  before  he  could  reach 
the  place  two  of  the  little  fellows 
had  tumbled  into  their  hole.  The 
other  was  about  half  in  when  Doro- 
thy's grandfather  grabbed  him. 

It  was  not  a  fox,  but  a  baby  wood- 
chuck — a  queer,  fuzzy  little  ball  of 
fur  with  beady  black  eyes,  stumpy 
tail,  and  big,  yellow  teeth. 

The  baby  woodchuck  bit  and 
scratched,  and  struggled  to  get  away. 
But  at  last  he  was  tied  in  a  handker- 
chief, and  then  he  was  carried  to 
Dorothy. 

Dorothy  was  delighted  with  this 
new  and  strange  pet ;  and  though 
her  grandfather  said  woodchucks 
rarely  became  tame,  she  was  sure 
this  one  would.  She  named  him 
Peter,  and  then  took  down  her  old 
squirrel  cage,  and  lined  it  with  soft 
hay  and  placed  him  in  it,  with  some 
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fresh-cut  clover  and  a  little  dish  of 
water. 

For  a  few  days  Peter  was  very 
wild.  He  insisted  on  spilling  his 
water,  and  he  would  snap  and  bite 
whenever  his  little  mistress  replaced 
it.  But  by  and  by  he  saw  that  Doro- 
thy did  not  mean  to  hurt  him.  Then 
he  gave  up  biting.  In  two  weeks  he 
would  drink  from  his  dish  without 
upsetting  it,  and  would  nibble  clover 
from  Dorothy's  hand,  and  let  her 
scratch  his  funny  little  head. 

In  a  month  Peter  had  grown  to 
twice  his  size,  and  had  become  so 
tame  that  he  would  let  Dorothy  take 
him  in  her  arms  and  carry  him  about. 

One  day  little  Dorothy  forgot  to 
fasten  the  cage  door,  and  Peter 
walked  out.  But  he  did  not  go  far, 
and  went  back  to  his  cage  of  his  own 
accord.  The  door  was  never  fastened 
again,  and  all  day  long  Peter  would 
play  about  the  veranda  or  nibble 
grass  in  front  of  the  house.  He 
always  returned  to  his  wire  house 
for  the  night.  By  this  time  he  had 
learned  to  answer  to  his  name.  He 
would  run  to  Dorothy  whenever  she 
called  him. 

One  day  Dorothy's  grandmother 
was  baking  cookies,  and  she  gave 
one  to  Peter.  It  was  funny  to  see 
the  little  woodchuck  taste  it,  then 
taste  again,  as  if  he  were  not  quite 
able  to  make  up  his  mind  whether 
he  liked  it  or  not.  Finally  he  de- 
cided that  he  did  like  it  and  he  ate  it 
all.  From  this  time,  cookies  were 
his  favorite  food.  As  soon  as  Doro- 
thy's grandmother  began  to  bake  he 
would  run  to  the  kitchen,  and  sit  on 


his  haunches  in  the  doorway,  and 
wait  patiently  until  his  cooky  was 
given  him  ;  then  he  would  scamper 
off  to  one  of  his  grassy  nooks  and  eat 
it  at  his  leisure.  He  would  hold  it 
in  his  fore-paws  and  nibble  here  and 
there  in  the  very  cunningest  way 
until  it  was  all  gone. 

Several  times  during  the  summer 
Peter  wandered  off  to  the  woods  and 
spent  the  day.  At  last  one  cool 
October  day  Peter  went  off  and  did 
not  return. 

Dorothy  was  afraid  some  one  had 
killed  him.  All  winter  long  she 
mourned  for  Poter. 

One  fine  morning  in  April  as  Doro- 
thy was  walking  down  the  road  with 
her  grandfather  they  espied  a  big 
red  woodchuck  sitting  on  a  stump  in 
a  field. 

"Oh,  grandpa!"  cried  Dorothy, 
"see  that  woodchuck!  doesn't  he 
■look  just  like  my  dear  old  Peter?" 

"Perhaps  it  is  Peter,"  said  her 
grandfather.     "Call  him  and  see." 

Stepping  to  the  side  of  the  road, 
Dorothy  waved  her  hand  and  called, 
"Peter,  Peter  !  come  here,  Peter!" 

And  what  do  you  think  happened  ? 
Why,  the  big  red  woodchuck  first 
looked  at  Dorothy  for  a  minute,  with 
his  head  on  one  side,  and  then  came 
running  across  the  field — and  it  was 
her  dear  old  Peter,  safe  and  sound, 
coming  back  to  her  after  his  long 
winter  sleep. 

Dorothy  took  the  great  red  fellow 
in  her  arms  and  hugged  and  kissed 
him.  Peter  seemed  to  share  her  de- 
light. He  rubbed  his  nose  against 
her  cheek  and  grumbled  down  in  his 
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throat  as  woodchucks  do  when  they 
are  pleased. 

Of  course  Dorothy  carried  Peter 
home  and  fed  and  petted  him,  to 
make  up  for  all  the  time  he  had 
been  away.  That  afternoon  Doro- 
thy's grandma  got  out  her  baking 
tins  and  rolling  pin.  And  the  mo- 
ment Peter  heard  the  sound,  he 
started  up  and  ran  to  the  kitchen 
door,  and  took  his  old  place  again, 
to  wait  for  his  cooky.  So  you  see 
that  during  his  long  winter  sleep  he 
had  not  forgotten  about  the  cookies. 

— Selected, 

4f^ 

She  Soon  Altered   It. 


Many  girls  have  found  it  necessary 
to  improve,  or  rather  to  alter,  the 
spelling  of  the  names  with  which 
they  were  originally  blessed.  Mabel 
becomes  Mabelle,  Jessie  becomes  Jes- 
sica, Mary  becomes  Marie,  and  so 
forth.  A  brother  lately  received  a 
letter  from  his  young  sister  at  a 
fashionable  boarding  school.  It  was 
signed  Jessica.     He  answered  : 

"Dear  Sister  Jessica: — Your  wel- 
come letter  received.  Papaica  and 
Mammaica  are  well.  Aunt  Maryca 
and  Uncle  Georgica  started  for  Glas- 
gowica  yesterday.  I  have  bought  a 
new  horse.     You  ought  to  see  it  :  it's 


a    beauty.      It't    name    is    Maudica. 
Your   affectionate  brother,  Samica." 
The  sister's  next  letter  was  signed 
"Jessie."— 7i'c^-^z75. 


Queer  Trees. 


The  musical,  or  whistling  tree,  is 
a  native  of  the  West  Indies  and  the 
Soudan.  It  possesses  a  peculiar  shaped 
leaf  and  pods  with  a  split  or  broken 
edge.  The  wind  passing  through 
these  causes  the  sound  which  gives 
to  the  tree  the  name  of  "whistle." 
In  Barbadoes  there  is  a  valley  filled 
with  trees  of  this  character  and  when 
the  trade  winds  blow  across  the 
island  a  constant  moaning,  deep 
toned  whistle  is  heard  from  it. 

The  electric  light  tree,  says  An- 
swers, gives  a  light  so  strong  that  a 
person  can  read  or  write  by  it  at 
night. 

The  milk  tree  has  a  thick,  tough 
skin  that  can  be  used  for  soling  shoes. 

To  obtain  the  milk  a  hole  is  bored 
in  the  trunk ;  then  it  produces  a 
sweet  sap. 

The  bread  tree  has  a  solid  fruit  a 
little  larger  than  a  cocoanut,  which 
when  cut  into  slices  and  cooked,  can 
scarcely  be  distinguished  from  excel- 
lent bread. 


WISE  AND  OTHERWISE. 
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Life  is  but  a  little  story, 
Punctuated  in  the  main, 

With  commas  of  our  happiness 
And  periods  of  our  pain. 
o 

"I  thovight  she  was  a  flame  of 
yours,  man." 

"She  was,  until  she  put  herself  out 
to  cut  me." 

o 

"Don't  you  admire  football,  Clara?" 

"I  detest  it.  Percy's  got  his  collar- 
bone broken,  and  I  can't  put  my 
head  on  his  shoulder  for  a  mouth." 


"I  bought  a  poor  tramp  some  coffee 
and  doughnuts  this  afternoon,"  said 
the  shoe-clerk  boarder.  "Very  good 
idea.  Buying  sinker  for  a  floater," 
said  the  Cheerful  Idiot. 


Hicks — "There  is  one  thing  you  can 
say  with  truth  about  Pinchker.  He 
always  keeps  his  word." 

"Wicks — "And  anything  else  he 
gets  hold  of." 

Stranger  (to  Highlander  in  full  uni- 
form)— "Sandy,  are  you  cold  in  the 
winter  with  the  kilt?" 

"No,  man  ;  but  I'm  nigh  kilt  wi' 
the  cauld." 

In  Boston — "How  much  are  these 
siring  beans?" 

"Isn't  that  rather  altitudinous?" 

"Yes,  madam,  but  these  are  very 
high-strung  beans." 

o 

Papa — "I  hear  you  were  a  bad  girl 
to-day  and  had  to  be  punished." 

Small  Daughter — "Mamma  is  awful 
strict.  If  I'd  a  known  she  used  to  be 
a  school  teacher  I'd  a'  told  you  not  to 
marry  her." 


He  (telling  a  hair-breadth  adven- 
ture)— "And,  in  the  bright  moonlight, 
we  could  see  the  dark  muzzles  of  the 
wolves." 

She  breathlessly— "Oh,  how  glad 
you  must  have  been  that  they  had 
the  muzzles  on  !" 

Mistress  (greatly  scandalized) :  "Is 
it  possible,  Hannah,  you  are  making 
bread  without  having  washed  your 
hands.-"' 

New  kitchen  girl — "I,or',  what's 
the  difference,  mum?  It's  brown 
bread." 

Lady — "So  you  are  looking  for  a 
square  meal,  eh?" 

Tramp — "No'm  ;  I'm  looking  for  a 
round  one." 

Ladj' — "I  never  heard  of  such  a 
thing.     Pray  what  is  a  round  meal?" 

Tramp — "One  dat  hasn't  any  end 
to  it,  mum." 

"Aunt  Emeline  has  a  theory  for  re- 
forming the  world." 

"What  is  it?" 

'Mothers  ought  to  exchange  chil- 
dren." 

"What  good  would  that  do?" 

"Mothers  always  have  such  strict 
ideas  about  how  other  women's  chil- 
dren should  be  raised." 
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Grimes — "See  here,  Smith,  why 
didn't  you  call  last  night?  I  told 
you  my  daughter  was  going  to  sing 
some  of  her  new  songs,  and  you 
seemed  delighted." 

Smith — "I  was  delighted — to  know 
she  was  going  to  sing." 

o 

Small  Ethel  was  showing  a  play- 
mate her  birthday  presents.  "This," 
said  she,  holding  up  a  pin  set  with  a 
rhinestoue,  "is  a  present  from  papa  ; 
it  has  a  grindstone  in  it." 

"What  we  need,"  said  the  editor, 
"is  higher  criticism,"  Thereupon  he 
issued  orders  to  have  the  book  re- 
viewer and  the  dramatic  critic  given 
offices  on  the  top  floor. 

o 

Dorothy's  mother  told  her  about 
her  busy  little  brain  one  day — "little 
thinking  machine,"  she  called  it.  A 
few  days  later,  when  her  mother  had 
forgotten  all  about  the  occurrence, 
Dorothy  gravely  asked  : 

"Mamma,  has  you  dot  a  little  sew- 
in'  machine  under  your  hair,  too  i*" 
o 

Mr.  Wiggles — "What  is  that  queer- 
looking  musical  instrument  over 
there?" 

Mr.  Waggles  (promptly) — "That  is 
a  hewgag." 

"How  do  you  know  it  is  a  hewgag?" 

Mr.  Waggles — "Because  I  don't 
know  what  a  hewgag  is,  and  I  don't 
know  what  that  is,  and  so  it  must  be 
a  hewgag." 


Little  Harry  (munching  fruit  of  the 
date  tree) — "Say  mamma,  if  I  eat 
dates  enough  will  I  grow  up  and  be 
a' calendar  ?" 


"Do  you,"  said  the  notary,  "swear 
that  you  will  tell  the  truth,  the  whole 
truth,  and" 

"Oh,  how  lovely  !"  the  fair  witness 
interrupted.  "Shall  I  really  be  allowed 
to  talk  all  the  afternoon  if  I  want  to?" 


"What  do  you  charge  to  wash  a 
shirt?"  inquired  the  man  at  the  coun- 
ter in  the  laundry. 

"What  kind  of  a  shirt  ?"  asked  the 
clerk,  with  his  mind  on  outing  shirts, 
dress  shirts,  negligees,  and  the  vari- 
ous other  possibilities  in  that  line. 
"A  dirty  shirt,"  replied  the  man. 


Little  four-year-old  Nellie  was  gaz- 
ing intently  at  the  visitor's  bonnet. 

"What  do  you  think  of  it,  dear?" 
asked  the  lady. 

"Oh,"  replied  Nellie,  "it's  all 
right.  Mamma  told  Aunt  Mary  it 
was  a  perfect  fright,  but  it  doesn't 
frighten  me." 


remarked    Farmer 
I  don't  like  these 


"I  must  say," 
Corntossel,  "that 
long  speeches." 

"You  don't  have  to  read  them." 
"That's  jes'  the  p'int.  That's  their 
only  strength.  Ye  skip  'em 'an'  then 
feel  that  maybe  there  was  somethin' 
in  'em  thet  would  of  changed  yer 
mind  if  vou'd  read  it." 


SELECTED  MATTER. 


At    Slje    Gouiptv]    xair. 

Settin'  in  the  gran'  stand 

At  the  county  fair, 
Seemed  as  if  the  whole  world 

An'  all  their  kin  was  there. 

Way  up  on  the  top  seat 

Me  an'  Jennie  set — 
Wisht  I  had  the  candy 

An'  peanuts  that  we  et ! 

Jennie's  right  good-lookin'; 

But  she  likes  to  boss  ; 
Dared  me  to  bet  money 

On  Jake  Douglas's  hoss. 

Like  a  fool  I  done  it  ; 

Went  down  to  the  track. 
How  d'ye  think  I  found  her 

'S  I  was  climbin'  back? 

There  I  met  her  half  way, 

With  another  beau, 
Stuck-up,  slick-haired  softly. 

That  Will  Jones,  ye  know. 

Let  on  not  to  see  me ; 

Went  right  on  a-past, 
S'pose  she  thought  I'd  ast  her 

Where  she's  goin'  so  fast. 

Warn't  no  use  to  f oiler, 

So  I  let  'em  go. 
Funny  how  things  sometimes 

All  go  wrong  jes'  so. 

Lost  a  pile  on  Jake's  hoss ; 

Couldn't  ring  a  cane; 
Fellow  swiped  my  goldine  watch. 

Then  it  poured  down  rain. 

Tell  ye  'tain't  all  sunshine 
An'  all  "pleasures  rare  " 

Settin'  in  the  gran'  stand 
At  the  county  fair. 


HE  Rocky  Mountains  are  replete 
with  many  quaint  and  often  grot- 
esque rock  formations.  About  ten 
miles  west  of  Fort  Collins,  Colorado, 
is  Horsetooth  Mountain,  which  deri- 
ved the  name  from  its  peculiar  for- 
mation. It  is  a  wedgelike  eminence, 
facing  the  plains,  the  central  part  of 
its  crest  has  two  deep  clefts,  midway 
between  these  clefts  is  a  lesser  one 
that  divides  the  segregated  part  of  the 
cliff  into  two  gigantic  columns.  View- 
ed from  far  or  near  they  resemble  so 
closely  in  form  a  horse's  tooth  that 
the  likeness  is  unmistakable.  Upon 
near  approach  these  clefts  prove  to  be 
more  than  one  hundred  feet  in  depth, 
and  so  narrow  that  it  is  just  possible 
for  a  person  to  pass  through  them 
from  one  side  to  another  of  the 
mountain.  About  twenty-five  miles 
north  of  Horsetooth  Mountain  is 
Steamboat  Rock.  This,  too,  takes  its 
name  from  the  shape ;  for  viewed 
from  the  plains,  it  has  almost  the  ex- 
act outlines  of  a  Mississippi  river 
steamer  under  full  headway.  Of  hu- 
man profiles  there  are  a  great  many 
in  the  region,  being  easily  discernible 
somewhere  upon  the  face  of  nearly 
every  cliff.  The  Garden  of  the 
Gods  does  not  contain  the  only  bal- 
ance rock  in  Colorado.  Estes  Park 
claims  a  fine  specimen  of  these  inter- 
esting curiosities.  These  formations 
were    doubtless    the    work    of  mere 
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chance,  but  they  furnish  food  for 
contemplation  and  speculation.  In 
"Tonto  Basin"  in  the  northern  part  of 
Gila  County,  Arizona,  is  a  natural 
bridge  which  between  rock  walls  more 
than  seven  hundred  feet  high,  spans 
a  cavern  two  hundred  feet  wide  in  a 
single  arch.  The  width  is  six  hundred 
feet  and  the  average  thickness  of  the 
arch  is  forty  feet.  Here  through  a 
circular  hole  may  be  seen  the  waters 
dashing  along  so  far  below.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  the  now  open 
canon  was  once  a  subterranean  pas- 
sage and  that  the  natural  bridge  is  the 
last  remains  of  the  roof  that  once  cov- 
ered the  entire  passage.     The  rock  is 

limestone. 

^» 

Mr.  J.  A.  Udden  has  recently 
printed  the  results  of  his  investiga- 
tions of  the  remains  left  by  an  ancient 
tribe  of  Indians  of  the  Siouan  stock 
who  formerly  inhabited  a  village  in 
McPherson  County,  Kansas.  A  series 
of  circular  mounds  were  opened,  each 
of  them  being  about  twenty  feet  in 
diameter,  and  none  of  them  more 
than  three  feet  in  height.  Fifteen 
such  mounds  constituted  the  village 
and  it  is  noteworthy  that  their  dis- 
tance apart  was  125  feet  or  some  mul- 
tiple of  this  number.  No  human  re- 
mains were  discovered,  but  a  quantity 
of  domestic  utensils,  bones  of  animals, 
pottery,  tools,  arrow-heads,  pipes, 
etc.,  were  found.  The  most  remark- 
able item  was  a  piece  of  chain-armor, 
which  is  presumably  of  European 
armor,  and  which  may  have  come 
from  the  expedition  of  Coronado, 
who  passed  through  this  region  in 
1542. 


Ferroi,,  the  principal  naval  arse- 
nal of  Spain,  lies  on  the  north  arm  of 
the  Bay  of  Betanzas.  Its  harbor  is 
one  of  the  best  in  Europe,  and  is  en- 
tered by  a  narrow  strait,  still  guarded 
by  the  canties  of  San  Felipe  and 
Palma,  mounting  several  guns.  The 
town  is  strongly  fortified  on  the  land 
side.  Its  vast  arsenal  and  dock  yard 
cover  twenty-four  acres,  aud  comprise 
many  magnificent  storehouses  and 
docks.  There  are  two  dry  docks,  the 
larger  being  four  hundred  and  seven- 
ty-four feet  long. 


One  of  the  most  remarkable  rings 
in  the  world  is  "The  Ring  of  the  Fish- 
erman", worn  by  the  Pope  and  handed 
down  by  each  one  to  his  successor. 
In  this  ring  St.  Peter  is  seen  sitting  in 
a  boat  and  holding  in  each  hand  a 
net.  This  ring  is  kept  in  charge  by 
the  grand  chamberlain  of  his  Holi- 
ness, and,  in  the  event  of  his  death 
the  name  of  the  Pope  is  at  once  erased 
from  its  surface  and  the  name  of  his 
successor  is  engraved  upon  it  imme- 
diately upon  his  election  to  the  office. 


Frederic  Macmonnies,  the 
sculptor,  has  his  studio  and  grounds 
fitted  up  with  models  which  are  a  ter- 
ror to  human  visitors.  A  raging  pan- 
ther occupies  a  cage  in  one  corner, 
while  various  other  wild  beasts  are 
quartered  here  both  in  house  and 
grounds.  Four  beautiful,  high-spiri- 
ted horses  have  their  freedom  of  the 
place  and  are  sometimes  driven  at  full 
speed  across  the  sunny  garden-court 
for  hours  at  a  time  in  order  that  the 
artist  may  study  their  anatomy  and 
action,  and  imitate  them  in  clay. 
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The  Arctic  expeditions  of  1901  in- 
clude the  Baldwiu-Ziegler  expedition, 
the  Russian  expedition  under  Ad- 
miral Makaroff,  the  Canadian  expe- 
dition, the  German  expedition,  the 
joint  expedition  by  the  Duke  of 
Abruzzi  and  Nanseu,  Peary's  Greer - 
land  expedition,  the  Stein  EHesmere 
Land  expedition,  a  Russian  expedi- 
tion in  the  Kara  Sea  to  work  to  the 
eastward  along  the  Siberian  coast, 
and  an  expedition  to  Franz-Josef 
Land. 


The  remains  of  the  American  sol- 
diers who  fell  in  the  battle  of  Buena 
Vista,  in  1846,  are  to  be  brought 
from  Mexico  to  the  United  States 
and  interred  in  the  Government  cem- 
etery at  San  Antonio,  Texas.  These 
bodies,  about  seven  hundred  in  all, 
were  buried  on  the  battlefield,  but  a 
new  railroad  is  to  cross  the  spot,  and 
this  has  decided  our  Government  to 
remove  them. 


Druggists  and  hotel  keepers  who 

keep  liquor  for  sale  are  placed  in  the 

category  with  regular  liquor  dealers, 

bartenders  and  professional  gamblers 

by  the  grand  lodge  of  Odd  Fellows 

of  Minnesota,  and  will   be  excluded 

from  the  benefits  and  society  of  the 

great  order. 

«•> 

Last  year  13,300,000  was  expended 
in  Greater  New  York  for  the  current 
expenses  of  Protestant  churches.  The 
increase  in  membership  was  5,278. 


The  first  European  book  that  ever 
appeared  in  the  Japanese  language 
was  a  translation  from  the  German  of 
Heine's  songs. 


While  paper  is  being  used  for  car 
wheels,  boxes,  barrels,  tubs,  pails, 
tanks,  telegraph  poles, — nearly  all  of 
which  were  formerly  made  of  wood, 
— wood  is  being  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  nearly  all  the  cheaper 
grades  of  paper. 


One  wouldn't  think  it,  but  about 
one-third  of  the  entire  population  of 
the  world  speaks  the  Chinese  lan- 
guage or  its  dialects. 


Some  of  the  towns  of  Germany 
have  their  water  pipes  made  of  glass 
and  covered  with  asphalt  to  protect 
them  from  fracture. 


The  United  States  has  over  1,000,- 
000  miles  of  telegraph  wire — enough 
to  reach  more  than  forty  times  around 
the  globe. 


The  earliest  Greek  stamps  are 
dated  1861  and  have  on  them  the 
head  of  Mercury  in  his  winged  cap. 


A  whai,E  weighing  50  tons  exerts 
a  145  horse  power,  when  it  swims 
twelve  miles  an  hour. 


FiETy-ONE  metals  are  now  known 
to  exist,  while  400  years  ago  only 
seven  were  known. 


The  earliest  mention  of  shoes  is  in 

an    Egyptian    papyrus,    about   2,200 

years  before  Christ. 

■*•> 

ArTieiciai.  ivory  is  manufactured 

from  condensed  skimmed  milk. 


A     WHAivE'S     tongue     sometimes 
yields  a  ton  of  oil. 

4.^ 

New  York  City  has  nearly  30,000 
street  lamps. 


CURRENT   EVENTS 


THE  GI,OBE-TRO'rTERS. 


Yai,E  Bicentenniai,. — Bicenten- 
nial week  opened  Sunday  with  ser- 
mons by  a  number  of  well-known 
clergymen.  The  city  had  been  beau- 
tifully decorated  for  the  occasions, 
Yale  blue  and  United  States  colors 
being  predominant.  The  service  in 
which  most  general  interest  was 
manifest  was  held  in  Battell  Chapel 
where  Rev.  Joseph  Twichell  of  Hart- 
ford preached  the  bicentennial  ser- 
mon. The  formal  address  of  welcome 
was  delivered  Monday  afternoon  at 
3:30  by  President  Hadley,  and  the 
responses  were  given  by  the  city, 
state,  nation,  universities  of  Great 
Britain  and  continental  Europe.  Del- 
egates wearing  gowns  distinctive  of 
their  degrees,  from  thirty  foreign 
universities  and  societies  and  from 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  Ameri- 
can universities  were  represented  in 
Battell  Chapel.  The  big  spectacular 
parade  took  place  Monday  evening, 
starting  from  the  campus.  All  the 
periods  of  the  history  of  Yale  and  of 
the  nation  were  represented  for  the 
last  two  hundred  years,  from  the 
Pequot  Indian  garb  of  the  seniors  to 
the  Rough  Rider  costumes  of  the 
Freshmen  and  the  caps  and  gowns  of 
blue  worn  by  the  graduates.  On 
Tuesday  there  were  addresses  by 
President  Cyrus  Northrop  of  the  Uni- 


versity of  Minnesota  and  Dr.  Daniel 
C.  Oilman,  football  games  in  the 
afternoon  and  the  performance  of  a 
drama  commemorative  of  the  most 
striking  scenes  in  the  history  of  Yale 
for  the  past  two  hundred  years. 
About  two  hundred  students  took 
part,  and  it  was  witnessed  by  about 
nine  thousand  Yale  alumni  in  an  im- 
provised theatre  in  the  center  of  the 
campus.  The  first  of  ten  scenes  rep- 
resented the  founding  of  Yale,  in  the 
house  of  Rev.  Mr.  Russell  of  Bran- 
ford,  where  nine  other  ministers  came 
to  add  their  contribution  of  promised 
books,  and  the  tenth  scene  showed 
the  interior  of  Battell  Chapel,  It  was 
not  pantomime  or  tableau  but  a  series 
of  Yale  pictures  in  which  Yale  men 
were  active  exponents.  The  celebra- 
tion closed  Wednesday,  in  the  Hype- 
rion theatre  where  the  commemora- 
tive exercises  were  held.  President 
Roosevelt  was  present  to  receive  the 
honorary  degree  of  IvL.D.  The  poem 
for  the  occasion  was  composed  and 
read  by  Clarence  Edmund  Stedman. 
There  followed  a  reception  by  Presi- 
dent Hadley  and  wife  the  President 
receiving  with  them. 

Abduction  oe  Miss  Ei,i,en  M. 
Stone. — A  party  of  students,  teach- 
ers, and  missionaries  while  traveling 
from  Bansko,  Macedonia  to  Djumia 
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through  a  mouutainous  region,  were 
overtaken  on  September  3,  by  a  band 
of  masked  men  in  Turkish  costume 
and  compelled  to  deliver  all  the  gold 
in  their  possession  to  their  captors. 
They  forced  Miss  Stone  and  Mrs. 
Tsilka  to  go  with  a  part  of  the  band, 
while  the  others  remained  to  watch 
over  the  rest  of  the  captured  to  pre- 
vent them  from  informing  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  kidnapping.  They 
were  allowed  to  go  the  following  duy, 
and  word  was  sent  that  on  payment 
of  $110,000  ransom  Miss  Stone  and 
Mrs.  Tsilka  would  be  delivered.  The 
limit  for  the  payment  of  ransom  was 
set  for  October  8,  but  has  been  ex- 
tended one  month.  Immediately  an 
appeal  was  made  to  the  public  to 
raise  the  necessary  amount,  as  the 
American  Board  of  Foreign  Missions 
did  not  think  it  advisable  to  pay  the 
ransom,  for  by  so  doing  they  were 
creating  a  dangerous  precedent  and 
placing  a  premium  on  the  lives  of 
their  missionaries.  Our  government 
although  immediately  interested  in 
Miss  Stone's  release  was  hampered 
by  restrictions  of  the  law  and  a  want 
of  knowledge  as  to  what  country  was 
responsible  for  the  deed.  It  is  thought 
that  the  brigands  are  under  the  lead- 
ership of  Chief  Zovanhoff ,  the  scourge 
of  Bulgaria,  and  he  and  his  followers 
are  holding  their  captives  until  they 
can  get  away  from  Turkish  territory, 
and  if  the  Ottoman  Empire  will  prom- 
ise not  to  go  after  them  they  will  let 
the  captives  go  as  soon  as  they  get 
away  from  European-Turkey  terri- 
tory. 


Officiai,  Mourning  Ended. — 
The  period  of  official  mourning  for 
late  President  McKinley  is  over,  and 
the  flags  on  the  government  buildings 
are  no  longer  at  half-mast.  The  use 
of  black-bordered  paper  is  not  obli- 
gatory now  except  in  the  State  De- 
partment and  that  department  which 
includes  all  diplomatic  and  consular 
offices  will  use  the  mourning  symbols 
for  thirty  days  longer. 

South  American  Troubles. — The 
trouble  between  Venezuela  and  Col- 
ombia is  still  unsettled.  It  is  expected, 
however,  that  a  crisis  will  soon  be 
reached,  for  the  rebels  are  collecting 
men  and  arms  and  the  government  is 
massing  its  troops  in  the  larger 
cities.  The  revolutionists  have  fired 
on  a  British  ship  and  in  Venezuela 
the  populace  recently  mobbed  the 
men  from  a  German  man-of-war.  If 
such  incidents  are  repeated,  the 
powers  who  have  taken  no  decisive 
part  in  the  affair,  will  be  forced  to 
action. 

Schley  Inquiry. — The  Navy  De- 
partment's witnesses  have  finished 
their  testimony  and  Schley's  are  now 
occupying  the  stand.  From  evidence 
given,  it  appears  that  Schley's  repu- 
tation is  still  without  blemish  and 
charges  of  vacillation  and  uneasiness 
and  cowardice  during  the  blockade 
before  Santiago  are  false.  Schley's 
delay  at  Cienfuegos  was  due  to  de- 
spatches from  Sampson  telling  him 
to  move  and  then  to  remain  ;  his  slow 
progress  toward  Santiago  was  caused 
by  the  necessity  to  accommodate  the 
speed  of  his  larger  and  faster  vessels 
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to  the  slower  movement  of  the  small- 
er.    His  turning  away  and  return  to 
Santiago  was  the  result  of  the  impos- 
sibility of  coaling  with  a  rough  sea 
and  need  of  seeking  a  port  to  coal ; 
then  the  return  when  the  waters  be- 
came   calm    enough   to  coal   at   sea. 
This  retrograde  movement  was  made 
before  he  was  informed  by  the  scout 
ships    that    the    Spaniards    were    in 
Santiago  harbor.     Capt.  F.  A.  Cook 
in  command  of  Schley's  flagship  dur- 
ing the  battle  before  Santiago,  testi- 
fied before  the    Court  that  he   was 
responsible  for  the  famous  loop  and 
the    apparent     endangering     of    the 
Texas.     He  gave  the  order  to  swing 
eastward  when  he  perceived  that  the 
Spanish  ships   were  steering  for  the 
gap  between  the   Brooklyn   and   the 
Texas.     Schley  duplicatswl  the  order. 
He    also    testified    that    Schley   was 
cool,  brave  and  enthusiastic  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  the    fight. 
Since    the    death    of    Rear-admiral 
Bunce    which  occurred  in  Hartford, 
September  17,  it  has  developed  that 
while    Rear-admiral    Bunce    was    in 
command    of     the     North     Atlantic 
squadron  it  became  his  duty  to  rep- 
rimand one  of  the  captains   of    his 
fleet    and  threaten  him  with  court- 
martial.      Shortly    after,    this    same 
officer  was  detailed  to  the  head  of  the 
Bureau  of  Navigation,  and  within  a 
few  weeks    Bunce    was    relieved    of 
the  command  of   the    squadron  and 
given  command  of    the    New  York 
navy  yard  instead  of  the  Boston  for 
which    he   had   applied.     When   war 
broke    out,   instead  of  restoring  the 
command     of     the    North     Atlantic 


squadron  to  Bunce,  who  had  so  effi- 
ciently equipped  it  for  the  coming 
action,  it  was  given  to  a  subordinate 
officer.  Personal  feelings  were  man- 
ifested by  this.  Schley  was  Admiral 
Bunce's  fleet  captain  at  the  time  of 
the  reprimand  and  the  treatment  of 
him  by  the  Board  of  Strategy  which 
was  composed  of  the  same  reproved 
captain  and  friends,  evidences  the 
fact  that  their  feelings  were  personal 
rather  than  professional. 

Yacht  Racks. — The  two  deciding 
races  between  Columbia  and  Sham- 
rock, contestants  for  the  American 
cup,  were  sailed  off  Sandy  Hook  on 
October  3,  and  4.  The  first  race,  sail- 
ed within  the  time  limits,  had  already 
been  won  by  Columbia.  It  was  more 
than  once  exciting,  but  there  was 
never  really  any  doubt  as  to  which 
would  win.  The  second,  sailed  over 
a  triangular  course  of  thirty  miles, 
was  won  by  Columbia  by  two  minutes 
and  fifty-two  seconds  actual  time — the 
time  allowance  was  forty-three  sec- 
onds. The  wind  was  strong  and  those 
knowing  Shamrock's  big  sails  thought 
it  would  be  a  close  contest  and  were 
somewhat  anxious  about  the  result. 
Lipton  was  jubilant  and  Ivondoners 
got  ready  to  celebrate.  Shamrock 
rounded  the  second  mark  first,  but 
she  could  not  hold  her  head.  Colum- 
bia worked  up  gradually,  and  in  a 
sudden  spurt  rushed  by  the  challen- 
ger and  continued  to  gain  until  she 
reached  the  finish  line.  The  last  and 
decisive  race  was  sailed  in  Shamrock's 
own  weather,  fifteen  miles  to  the  lee- 
ward and  return.  It  was  expected 
that  going  down  the  wind,  Columbia 
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would  run  away  from  the  Shamrock, 
but  on  the  contrary  the  latter  lead 
and  held  it.  On  the  return  the  wind 
lightened,  and  Columbia,  helped  by 
favoring  puffs,  speedily  gained  a  com- 
manding lead,  only  to  lose  it  by  a 
turn  of  luck  to  her  rival.  But  even 
adverse  luck  could  not  beat  her. 
Inch  by  inch  she  cut  off  the  Sham- 
rock's lead.  It  was  the  closest  finish 
ever  seen  in  an  international  contest, 
the  yachts  being  lapped.  Sham- 
rock's bowsprit  was  first  across  the 
line,  being  two  seconds  ahead,  but 
Columbia  won  on  her  time  allowance 
by  forty-one  seconds.  The  cup  re- 
mains with  the  New  York  Yacht 
Club.  America  has  had  the  trophy 
for  fifty  years.  It  has  been  contested 
twelve  times. 

Death  of  Abdurrahman,  Amir 
OF  Afghanistan. — The  death  of  the 
Amir  of  Afghanistan  is  an  event 
which  may  lead  to  most  serious  re- 
sults in  the  relations  between  Russia 
and  England.  Much  depends  on  the 
character  of  next  Amir,  Habibullah  . 
Khan.  Owing  to  the  v/ar  in  South 
Africa,  England  is  hampered  and 
would  undoubtedly  yield  a  point  to 
Russia  rather  than  go  to  war.  Both 
England  and  Russia  have  a  vital  in- 
terest in  Afghanistan  and  it  almost 
seems  as  if  the  very  existence  of  the 
British  India  Empire  depends  on 
keeping  Afghanistan  as  friendly  as  in 
the  past,  for  many  Russians  declare 
India  the  ultimate  goal  of  Russian 
advance  and  the  sti'ong  Russian  force 
at  Kushk,  on  the  very  borders  of 
Afghanistan  has  been  a  constant  me- 
nace. Fortunately  Habibulla  Khan 
is  a  man  who  has  been  carefuil}' 
trained  in  all  the  departments  of  the 
government  and  whose  position  as  heir 
to  the  throne  was  carefully  strengtli- 
ened  in  every  possible  way  by  his 
father.  Tlie  most  dangerous  rival  for 
the  crown  is  Ishak  Khan  who  is  liv- 
ing at  present  under  Russian  protec- 
tion. Habibulla,  however,  has  been  re- 


cognized by  the  people  and  the  army. 
The  British  government  will  undoubt- 
edly offer  to  him  the  same  assistance 
in  the  way  of  money  and  munition  of 
war  that  they  did  to  his  father. 

Drama. — The  dramatic  season  op- 
ened under  the  shadow  of  a  great 
national  calamity.  Within  the  past 
few  weeks  play  after  play  had  made 
its  bid  for  the  popular  favor  and  in 
many  cases  the  responses  were  not 
particularly  encouraging  and  failures 
have  been  frequent.  Successes  have 
been  unusually  few.  Among  the 
works  which  seem  to  have  made  the 
greatest  favorable  attention  on  our 
playgoers,  is  the  three-act  drama  by 
Mr.  Laurence  Irving.  "Richard  Love- 
lace,"  in  v/hich  Mr,  E.  H.  Sothern  is 
playing  at  the  Garden  Theatre.  A 
Cavalier,  hating  the  Roundheads  and 
faithful  alike  to  the  memory  of  his 
dead  king  and  to  the  cause  of  the 
young  Stuart  prince,  his  son,  he 
fought,  sang,  loved,  drank,  diced  on 
occasion,  starved  and  died  in  poverty. 
The  "Forest  Lovers"  of  Maurice 
Hewlitt  has  been  dramatized.  The 
success  with  which  the  authors  of  the 
stage  "  Forest  Lovers  "  conquered 
many  of  the  obstacles  in  their  path  is 

doubly  remarkable.  The  masterful 
style  of  Mr.  Hewlitt  is  missing  in  the 
play,  but  they  have  managed  to  pre- 
serve the  consistency  of  the  wonder- 
ful characters  whom  Mr.  Hewlitt  had 
invented.  Miss  Bertha  Galland,  a  new 
aspirant  to  starship  with  numerous 
chances  for  fine  dressing  and  good 
acting  is  the  Desirous  Isoult.  Such 
glowing  accounts  have  been  received 
from  London  of  the  quality  and  gen- 
eral attractiveness  of  Captain  Mar- 
shall's new  play  "Second  in  Com- 
mand," that  there  has  been  more  than 
general  interest  in  its  first  production 
at  the  Empire  Theatre.  About  its 
success,  there  is  no  doubt.  The  story 
is  constantly  interesting,  thoroughly 
sympathetic,  with  a  number  of  ex- 
ceedingly effective  situations. 
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BY  THE  FAMOUS  TRAVELERS  E.  AND  E.  AND  THEIR  EQUALLY 
FAMOUS  SERVANTS  S.  AND  P. 


CHOSE  who  are  nervous  when  driving  in  a  cab  through  crowds  should 
mount  the  London  omnibuses  which  always  carry  fully  as  many  pas- 
sengers without  as  within  ;  for  there,  serene  in  their  security  from  mishaps, 
they  can  watch  complacently  their  pondrous  battle-ship  plough  its  way 
among  the  lighter  craft  of  London's  troubled  waters.  In  fact,  long  omnibus 
drives  in  London  (and  they  can  be  taken  for  great  distances)  are  to  be  strongly 
recommended,  as  giving  one  a  better  idea  of  certain  portions  of  the  city  than 
can  be  obtained  by  any  other  mode  of  conveyance.  Nor  is  the  acquaintance 
of  a  London  omnibus  driver  to  be  despised ;  for  never  will  you  thoroughly 
appreciate  Sam  Weller  and  his  father  until  you  chat  with  the  driver  of  a  Lon- 
don coach.  These  Jehus,  are  of  enormous  size,  and  cheeks  so  red  and 
oleaginous  that,  at  the  slightest  puncture  with  a  needle,  one  might  expect  a 
streak  of  oil  or  bitter  beer  to  flow  ;  yet  they  are  usually  loquacious  (when 
induced  to  be)  and  if  you  slip  a  shilling  into  their  hands  and  ask  them  to 
point  out  the  notable  sights,  you  will  soon  roar  with  laughter,  and  have  a 
fund  of  amusement  to  look  back  on  for  a  month  to  come. 

A  far  more  rapid  mode  of  transportation  here  is  London's  underground 
railvi'ay,  but  few  metropolitan  means  of  conveyance  are  so  disagreeable.  The 
smell  of  smoke,  the  oily,  humid  atmosphere  of  coal  gas,  the  single  jet  of  fog- 
dimmed  light  in  the  roof  of  the  railway  carriage,  which  causes  the  half- 
illumined  passengers  to  look  like  wax  figures  in  a  "Chamber  of  Horrors"  and, 
finally,  the  intricate  system  of  changes  necessary  at  junctions,  which  one 
must  sometimes  make  with  the  agility  of  an  acrobat,  do  not  impart  a  very 
cheerful  tone  to  recollections  of  such  subterranean  transit. 
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Still,  as  a  colossal  scheme  of  engineering,  it  commands  admiration ;  and 
the  herculean  task  can  be  appreciated  only  by  estimating  what  it  means  to 
cut  these  winding  thoroughfares  through  endless  labyrinths  of  pipes  and 
sewers,  and  under  the  foundations  of  enormous  buildings. 

Some  of  the  buildings  beneath  which  trains  now  ruu,  on  an  average, 
every  three  minutes  during  the  twenty-four  hours,  were  built  on  piles  ;  a  fact 
which,  as  the  edifices  had  to  be  left  intact,  necessitated  not  only  excellent 
engineering  skill,  but,  also,  a  great  expenditure  of  money. 

Thus,  in  each  of  its  first  twenty-two  miles  the  Metropolitan  Underground 
Railway  Co.,  spent  two  and  a  half  million  dollars. 

No  part  of  the  world  that  I  have  ever  seen  can  equal  I^ondon's  under- 
ground stations  in  their  display  of  advertisements.  From  the  black  throat  of 
one  tunnel  to  the  cavernous  paw  of  another,  the  intervening  walls  are 
adorned  with  placards  of  all  shapes  and  every  color  of  the  rainbow  ;  some 
representing  hair  "restored"  in  undulating  waves  which  look  like  dusty 
waterfalls;  others  portraying  "works  of  art,"  which  call  attention  to  the 
wonderful  advantages  of  plaster,  soaps,  or  spectacles  ;  while  all  of  them  fur- 
nish loiterers  abundant  reading  facilities,  by  means  of  letters  visible  at  a  hun- 
dred yards,  to  even  the  most  myopic  traveler. 

That  this  display  lights  up  the  Rembrandt  shadows  of  the  subterranean 
stations  cheerfully,  must  be  admitted. 

Its  only  drawback  is  the  fact  that  the  bewildering  variety  so  many  times 
causes  inexperienced  travelers  to  hunt  for  the  station's  name  as  passengers  in 
American  drawing-room  cars  look  for  the  chair  numbers,  which,  as  we  all 
well  know,  are  usually  hidden  with  an  ingenuity  that  has  spoiled  many  a 
naturally  gentle  disposition,  and  caused  the  impatient  tourist  to  recall  the 
Arab  proverb  :     "The  word  that  escapes  you  is  your  master." 

Of  all  the  bridges  that  cross  the  Thames,  none  is  so  famous  as  that  which 
bears  the  appropriate  name  of  London  Bridge. 

Moreover,  until  the  recent  construction  of  the  new  Tower  Bridge,  it 
had  the  distinction  of  being  the  last  to  span  the  volume  of  the  Thames,  and 
was  the  nearest  to  the  sea,  which  is  about  sixty  miles  away. 

Open  to  traffic  in  1831,  its  cost  was  about  eight  million  of  dollars  and  the 
lamp- posts  along  its  sides  are  said  to  have  been  cast  from  cannon  captured 
from  the  French  in  Spain. 

It  is  not,  however,  the  external  features  of  this  granite  viaduct  that  make 
it  fascinating  to  the  student  of  humanity  and  history. 

It  is  the  fact  that  this  great  artery  of  London's  mighty  frame,  more  than 
aught  else,  suggests  the  vastness  of  the  city. 

A  soldier  in  a  battle  knows  little  of  what  is  going  on  beyond  the  narrow 
limits  of  his  own  position.  He  cannot  tell,  whether  across  the  ridge,  or  in 
the  shadow  of  the  forest,  his  friends  are  being  beaten,  or  are  vanquishing  the 
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f6e ;  but  he  does  know  that  he  is  participating  in  a  general  engagement  of 
great  magnitude  and,  in  the  breathless  pauses  of  the  conflict  just  around  him, 
he  hears  the  muffled  throb  of  distant  guns,  the  multitudinous  rattle  of  mus- 
ketry, the  bugle's  piercing  notes,  the  roll  of  drums  and  shouts  of  maddened 
men,  all  of  which  form  together  the  colossal  roar  of  battle. 

So  he  who  stands  on  London  Bridge  perceives,  instinctively,  a  vast  per- 
vading undertone  of  deep-voiced  life  beyond  the  immediate  torrent  of  human- 
ity which  is  rolling  on  as  constantly  and  in  as  undiminished  volume  as  th6 
Thames  beneath. 

In  view  of  the  immensity  of  London  and  its  constant  traffic,  it  may  appear 
to  some  incredible  that  the  French  novelist,  Daudet,  was  sincere  when  he 
declared  that  what  impressed  him  most  in  Briton's  capital  was  its  stillness. 
Every  observant  tourist  knows  that  the  remark  was  not  a  paradox.  London 
is  the  most  silent  of  great  cities,  not  only  from  its  admirable  and  compara- 
tively noiseless  pavements  of  wood  or  asphalt,  but  from  its  numerous  inclos- 
ures,  courts,  and  "inns,"  from  which  the  roar  of  the  metropolis  is  so  entirely 
excluded  that  the  effect  is  delightful. 

Dickens  described  this  perfectly  when  he  said  of  Staple  Inn  :  "It  is  one 
of  these  nooks,  the  turning  from  which  out  of  the  clashing  streets  imparts  to 
the  relieved  pedestrian  the  sensation  of  having  put  cotton  in  his  ears  and 
velvet  soles  on  his  boots." 
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A  Christmas  Story. 


MRS.    M.    E.   BlvACKBURN. 


HE  new  house  was  finished  at  last,  and  the  fascinating  work  of  furnish- 
ing had  already  begun.  Old  Phebe,  in  the  large,  clean  cellar,  with 
Mike's  help  was  faithfully  observing  every  direction  regarding  the  fruit  and 
vegetables.  Mike  eyed  the  choice  stores  with  a  greedy  eye  and  wished  "he 
lived  in  such  a  house  ;  it  had  a  foundation  no  storm  could  ever  shake  !"  Phebe, 
not  intimating  that  she  thought  the  apples  had  anything  to  do  with  his  wish, 
said  "she  never  saw  such  a  kitchen,  with  the  sun,  air  and  closets  on  every  side 
of  it,  it  was  as  big  as  all  out  doors  ;  a  huge  body  like  her  did  feel  so  choked  in 
a  little  play-house  of  a  room."  Then  that  dining-room— it  was  the  pride  of  the 
old  servant's  heart.  Her  room  was  a  curious  contrivance,  connecting  with 
both,  for  "climbing  stairs  was  a  thing  she  wouldn't  do,  even  for  the  Conway 
family,"  and  everybody  knew  she  loved  them  better  than  her  own  life.  "A 
woman  ought  to  be  an  angel  with  such  accomodations.  Nobody  but  her  knew 
what  work  and  self  denial  had  brought  it  about,  either ;  for  hadn't  she  lived 
with  Miss'  Conway  since  her  first  baby  was  born,  when  they  was  as  poor  as 
Job's  turkey  ?  And  hadn't  she  seen  that  woman  economize  until  it  did  seem 
sometimes  as  if  she'd  shake  the  very  body  off  her  soul,  if  she  could  see  any  good 
use  to  put  it  to  ?    This  house  was  all  her  doings,  from  beginning  to  end." 

"Why,"  she  exclaimed,  "don't  Mr.  Conway  breathe  this  world  away  as  easy 
as  a  baby?  That  isn't  sayin'  he  ain't  as  honest  and  faithful  as  the  day  is  long; 
but  when  he  comes  home  at  night,  he  never  thinks  about  the  next  day,  but 
settles  right  down  to  his  garden,  or,  if  it's  winter,  to  his  readin'.  If  the  year's 
been  a  good  one  he  laughs  and  says,  'Wife  here's  a  little  more  money  for  your 
new  house  i'  Or,  if  the  year  has  been  a  bad  one,  he  laughs  just  as  much  and 
says  he  guesses  that  new  house  won't  come  till  after  he's  gone,  I'd  hate  to 
see  him  go ;  for  between  you  and  me,  Mike,  he's  buildin'  a  Tower  of  Babel 
with  his  morality,  and  it  will  be  sure  to  tumble  down  at  the  last.  He  don't 
put  the  blessed  Saviour  anywhere  in  the  account.  Now,  there  is  Miss'  Con- 
way. The  strivin'  and  workin'  for  this  new  house  looks  like  worldliness  ;  but 
it  ain't  for  nobody  knows  what  high  hopes  for  her  family,  and  the  church,  and 
everybody  she  prays  for,  is  driv  in  with  every  nail.  You  see,  she  wasn't  con- 
verted till  after  Steve  was  born,  and  I  know  the  difference  in  the  woman. 
Someway  I  think  that  is  the  way  why  Steve  is  so  graspin'.     To  be  sure,  he  is 
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a  church-member  ;  but  to  my  mind  he  bears  mighty  little  fruit.  He  is  the 
most  mortal-stingy  piece  I  ever  see  !  Then  there  is  Allan — he  is  always  a — 
balancin'  on  the  line  between  the  world  and  religion,  and  the  Lord  only  knows 
which  side  he'll  tumble  over  on.  Josephine  aint  stingy,  but  she's  awful  self- 
ish and  just  lives  in  a  shell.  She's  mighty  willin'  other  folks  should  have 
some  after  she's  got  all  she  wants,  if  they  won't  disturb  her  a-gettin'  it.  Then 
there  is  Kittie.  If  she  ain't  a  true  Christian,  she  shows  a  heap  of  the  Chris- 
tian spirit.  She's  just  as  good-natured  as  her  father  and  has  got  every 
much  as  savin'  energy  as  Miss'  Conway  herself.  Her  face  is  just  as  sweet  as 
her  soul.  You  might  hunt  the  world  over,  and  you  couldn't  beat  Kit  Con- 
way.    The  man  that  can  win  her  '11  get  a  treasure." 

Just  how  much  of  the  family-history  Phebe  might  have  confided  to  Mike 
can  only  be  surmised  ;  for  just  then  Kittie's  cheery  voice  was  heard  calling 
for  a  little  help  Avith  the  heavy  furniture,  if  they  were  through  in  the  cellar. 

After  all,  the  new  house  was  not  quite  finished,  although  to  one  unac- 
quainted with  the  fact,  it  seemed  to  be  so.  More  than  half  of  the  sleeping- 
rooms  were  left  in  a  very  crude  state  ;  but,  as  Kittie  declared,  they  would 
never  be  needed  till  the  grandchildren  came  back  to  visit,  unless  they  had  to 
take  boarders  for  a  living.  In  the  mean  time,  they  made  famous  resorts  for 
the  children  on  rainy  days.  The  parlors  on  the  first  floor  were  orthodox  in 
size  and  finish.  Across  the  hall  the  reception-room,  library  and  study  in  one, 
was  a  gem  of  a  place.  Back  of  it — what  so  few  homes  have  in  modern  days — 
"mother's  room,"  sacred  for  her  use,  but  with  the  door  ready  any  moment  to 
open  for  a  gentle  knock.  The  wall  told  no  stories  of  the  quiet  talks  with 
mother,  but  they  echoed  and  re-echoed  the  laughter  of  many  family-gather- 
ings, in  this  the  dearest  place  of  all. 

Josie  had  her  own  way  with  the  halls.  Phebe  said  :  "Josephine  would 
have  halls  in  her  house  if  she  only  had  two  rooms  in  it."  Phebe  uttered  the 
groans  that  Mrs.  Conway  smothered  over  the  money  and  room  wasted  in  these 
same  halls.  The  upper  one,  which  was  the  young  artist's  .special  delight,  had 
beautiful  windows  at  every  point  of  the  compass,  the  southern  one  forming  a 
miniature  conservatory.  Pictures  hung  everywhere  where  space  would  per- 
mit, and  where  pictures  would  not  blend  with  Josie's  perfect  taste,  it  could 
well  supply  their  place.  A  divan  here,  an  easy-chair  there,  gave  one  a 
delightful  sense  of  rest  and  freedom,  hardly  hoped  for  by  the  ambitious 
young  girl  who  had  planned  it.  The  proceeds  of  some  of  her  most  valuable 
work  had  secured  this  fancy,  and  Josephine  assured  herself  again  and  again 
that  she  had  a  right  to  use  her  money  as  she  pleased.  She  was  fitting  herself 
to  one  day  reign  a  queen  in  some  rich  man's  bouse,  but  she  could  cever  be  a 
woman  a  good  man  would  die  for. 

But  it  is  in  the  sleeping-rooms  where  all  the  interest  of  this  Chrittmas- 
story  centres.     Kittie  had  chosen  the  great  south-east  room,  in  which  she 
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must  liave  tiie  tuaciiine  until  the  sewing-room  could  be  finished,  and  where 
she  lovingly  hovered  the  little  Conways  and  looked  after  their  pets.  As 
Kittie  viewed  her  delightful  surroundings  she  declared  laughingly,  "that 
having  no  genius  and  being  a  destined  old  maid  had  some  advantages,  after 
all."  Josephine  had  chosen  a  small  room  compared  with  Kittie's,  "because," 
as  she  said,  "the  light  was  just  right  for  her  easel."  Shrewd  old  Phebe  knew 
that  Josie  delighted  in  space  as  much  as  any  one,  but  that  she  chose  narrower 
quarters,  which  she  could  furnish  in  comparative  luxury,  rather  than  a  larger 
room  more  plainly  furnished.  Besides,  in  such  limited  space,  there  was  no 
excuse  to  divide  the  care  of  the  children  with  the  big-souled  Kittie. 

The  lovely  guest-chamber  had  been  furnished  first,  and  just  now  Mrs. 
Conway  was  planning  a  carpet  for  the  boys'  room — a  small  one  opposite 
Josie's. 

Now  and  then  Kittie,  who  was  "setting  her  rooms  to  rights,"  ran  across 
the  hall  to  inspect  her  mother's  work,  to  see  if  the  "best  breadth"  of  carpet 
was  in  front  and  to  make  suggestions  about  the  arrangement  of  the  furniture. 
It  formed  a  strange  contrast  to  the  dainty  room  across  the  hall,  with  its  deli- 
cate shadings. 

As  the  work  progressed,  Josie  half-regretted  that  she  had  not  used  her 
money  to  finish  and  furnish  a  larger  room  for  them ;  but  the  next  moment 
she  had  thrown  the  responsibility  on  others. 

"If  father  had  half  of  mother's  energy;  if  Steve  wasn't  so  penurious;  if 
Allan  could  save  a  penny."  This  thought  came  last  and  was  not  harbored  a 
moment ;  for  Allan,  with  his  handsome,  fascinating  face  and  brilliant  talents, 
was  Josie's  favorite,  and  she  never  found  fault  with  him  unless  some  of  his 
defects  jarred  her  plans,  which  was  seldom.  For  as  Phebe  said,  "that  boy 
knew  which  side  his  bread  was  buttered  on,"  and  he  lost  more  than  any  one 
else  by  oflfending  Josephine. 

When  Kittie  peeped  in  before  going  down-stairs,  she  found  her  mother 
eyeing  the  crowded  state  of  affairs  with  a  weary,  thoughtful  look. 

"Oh,  mother  !"  she  exclaimed,  with  a  little  distress  in  the  tone  she  could 
not  control.  "There  !  I  have  done  all  the  mischief  I  can  !"  thought  the 
tender-hearted  girl.  "How  can  I  remedy  it?  Wouldn't  it  help  a  little  to  put 
Steve's  desk  and  Allan's  book-case  in  the  hall?" 

A.  sorrowful  shake  of  the  head  was  the  only  reply  the  perplexed  house- 
keeper could  make. 

"I  don't  believe  Josie  would  fuss  much  about  it,  when  she  sees  how  it  is 
crowded  in  here.  If  you  can  manage  her,  I  know  Allan  won't  care,  and  I  can 
coax  Steve  to  be  satisfied  with  it  until  father  can  afford  to  finish  a  larger 
room.  I  wish,  mother,  I  could  change  with  the  boys.  If  it  wasn't  for  the 
'old  maid's  babies'  I  could."  And  Kittie  almost  forgot  her  mother's  perplex- 
ity in  the  comical  thoughts  which  went  dancing  through  her  head. 
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"I  don't  think  putting  this  furniture  into  the  hall  is  to  be  thotight  of, 
Kittie.  Neither  Josie  nor  the  boys  would  like  it,  and  I  am  not  sure  I  would. 
The  hall  is  lovely,  and  it  is  not  good  sense  to  spoil  it.  Besides,  you  see,  the 
other  furniture  is  so  cumbersome,  it  would  not  help  the  matter  much.  I  see 
only  one  thing  to  do.  Give  the  boys  the  large  room  and  use  this  for  our 
guests." 

"Oh,  mother  !"  and  Kittie  was  both  surprised  and  excited.  "That  would 
never  do  in  the  world.  The  furniture  could  not  be  changed,  and  you  know 
Allan  is  so  careless,  he  would  soon  ruin  that  carpet !"  And  the  tears  came 
into  the  bright  eyes  at  the  mere  thought  of  all  their  patient  labor  lost. 

The  warning  sound  of  the  clock  down-stairs  reminded  Kittie  of  something 
that  must  be  done  immediately,  and  Mrs,  Conway  was  left  to  her  own  reflec- 
tions. Again  and  again  she  looked  around  the  room,  hoping  some  change 
would  suggest  itself.  The  chamber-set  was  out  of  date  and  of  a  much  larger 
pattern  than  was  necessary.  Alone  and  in  a  larger  room  it  would  not  have 
looked  so  bad  ;  but,  contrasted  with  the  newer  pieces  Stephen  and  Allan  had 
added  from  time  to  time,  the  eflfect  was  disparaging.  It  was  not  this,  how- 
ever, that  so  troubled  Mrs.  Conway.  The  room  was  absolutely  too  crowded 
for  comfort  and  she  realized  as  never  before  that  for  sunshine  and  ventilation 
it  was  more  imperfectly  planned  than  any  in  the  house. 

"I  was  foolish  to  yield  to  Josie's  whim  about  the  halls,"  she  thought 
impatiently ;  but  more  solemn  thoughts  came  crowding  in.  Through  long 
years  toil  and  economy  she  had  thought  the  building  of  this  house,  in  which 
so  many  of  her  hopes  centred,  only  depended  on  a  certain  number  of  dollars. 
So  it  would  if  she  had  consulted  her  husband  and  herself  alone  ;  but  her  idea 
of  family-government  was  that  her  older  children  ought  to  influence  any 
plans  they  might  make,  especially  when  they  were  so  willing  to  make  sacri- 
fices to  accomplish  them.  Slowly  and  thoughtfully  she  walked  across  the 
hall  and  looked  over  the  guest-chamber.  How  few  changes  need  be  made  ! 
Allan's  furniture  could  go  there,  and  Stephen's  here,  and  the  large  closets 
and  dressing-rooms  were  just  the  places  in  which  the  luxurious  taste  of  her 
sons  could  indulge.  "But  what  will  my  guests  think,"  she  meditated,  "to  be 
entertained  in  the  smaller  room  ?  If  I  could  only  afford  to  furnish  it  as  Josie 
has  hers,  it  would  not  make  so  much  difference.  After  all,  if  I  make  the 
change  for  what  seems  to  me  the  highest  motive,  my  husband  may  laugh 
at  what  he  calls  my  sentiments ;  the  girls  will  be  really  grieved,  and  after  all, 
the  boys  may  not  appreciate  it." 

She  had  too  long  prayed  for  the  consecration  of  Allan's  splendid  talents 
and  that  Stephen  might  more  nearly  live  what  he  professed,  to  make  even 
this  decision  in  her  own  strength.  So  to  Him  who  notes  even  "the  sparrow's 
fall"  she  carried  her  difficulty,  however  small  it  might  seem  to  one  tried  with 
great  temptations. 
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"I  may  be  making  a  sentimental  mistake,  as  I  know  my  husband  will 
honestly  think  it ;  but  as  I  have  nothing  to  gain  by  it,  I  believe  the  sugges- 
tion comes  from  a  higher  source  than  my  own  heart." 

Unexpectedty  the  girls  seemed  to  understand  her  motive  and  worked  with 
a  will  to  accomplish  the  change.  In  order  to  give  the  walls  time  to  dry,  the 
family  had  not  moved  until  late  in  December  ;  but  as  they  still  owned  the  old 
house  and  could  move  leisurely,  it  made  but  little  difference  in  their  comfort. 

The  custom  in  the  family  had  been  for  a  Christmas-morning.  Kittie  had 
it  now  locked  safely  in  one  of  the  parlors,  and  with  the  key  in  her  pocket  she 
made  every  boy  on  the  street  wish  he  belonged  to  the  Conway  family.  All 
through  the  house  there  was  a  pleasant  atmosphere  of  curiosity,  and  Kit 
declared  that  "the  grim  old  maid,  with  no  talent  for  art  or  higher  education 
or  even  a  mission  in  the  world,  would  show  them  what  could  be  done  with  a 
little  money  ;"  for  by  common  consent  the  new  house  was  to  be  the  family- 
gift,  and  this  j'ear  the  tree  was  to  be  chiefly  for  the  little  ones,  hearing  only 
trifles  or  keepsakes  for  the  older  members  of  the  family.  Kittie  knew  that 
Josie  was  painting  a  beautiful  design  for  the  boys'  room."  A  bright 
thought  came  into  her  head,  to  so  change  the  picture  that  the  words  "The 
Boys'  Room"  would  be  the  first  to  attract  the  e5'e.  As  Josie  was  a  rapid 
worker  and  knew  she  could  remedy  in  the  future,  she  had  the  motto  hanging 
over  the  door  by  the  time  her  mother  and  Kittie  had  finished  their  part. 
When  all  was  done,  the  smaller  room  was  locked,  the  larger  one  lighted  and 
left  to  the  quiet  discovery  of  its  future  occupants. 

Allan  from  his  study  and  Stephen  from  his  business  happened  to  come  in 
together.  While  Stephen  stopped  to  leisurely  remove  his  rubbers,  Allan 
bounded  up  the  stairs,  two  steps  at  a  time,  in  haste  to  make  his  toilet  before 
tea  ;  for  he  had  half-promised  to  spend  this  first  evening  of  his  vacation  with 
some  of  his  friends. 

"Whew  !  Company  so  soon  !"  he  muttered,  as  he  leaped  swiftly  forward 
to  reach  his  room  before  any  one  should  see  him. 

Finding  the  door  locked,  with  a  vexed  "Confound  it !"  he  turned  round  to 
meet  Steve,  who  was  calmly  taking  in  the  situation. 

As  he  came  up  the  stairs  he  had  first  seen  Christmas-tapers  lighted  on 
each  side  the  beautiful  motto,  "The  Boys'  Room."  Glancing  through  the 
open  door,  he  saw  in  the  dim  light  something  of  his  own,  and  farther  on 
Allan's  book-case.  Never  showing  surprise  or  excitement  at  any  fortune  that 
befell  him,  he  was  ready  to  take  his  more  impulsive  brother  by  the  arm,  and 
before  Allan  comprehended  what  he  was  doing,  they  were  in  the  middle  of 
the  larger  room. 

"What  does  ail  this  mean?"  exclaimed  Allan  excitedly. 

"It  means  they  have  done  a  nice  thing  for  us  ;  but  you  would  better  take 
off  your  rubbers,  or  you  will  ruin  this  carpet."     And  Stephen  was  as  com- 
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posed  as  if  he  had  anticipated  this  change  from  the  beginning,  though  in 
reality  he  had  cherished  more  bitter  feelings  than  Allan  over  their  expected 
narrow  quarters.     But  he  seldom  expressed  vexation  in  manner  or  word. 
Allan  threw  hi  nself  into  an  easy-chair  and  looked  up  vaguely. 
"Well,  Judge,  I  may  be  dull  or  drunk,  for  I  don't  see  through  it  yet." 
The  imperative  ringing  of  the  first  bell  brought  AUau  to  his  feet  before 
Stephen,  who  had  been  going  swiftly  forward  with  his  preparations,  could 
reply. 

They  expressed  their  thanks  as  well  as  they  could,  but  both  of  them 
wandered  restlessly  about,  all  the  evening.  Allan  was  thinking  regretfully  of 
his  partial  promise  for  a  visit  elsewhere.  He  knew  his  mother  did  not 
approve  of  his  friends,  and  he  blushed  to  think  of  her  knowing  how  they 
passed  their  time.  The  more  he  thought  of  his  mother's  love  and  self-denial, 
the  stronger  grew  his  determination  to  give  up  these  evil  influences  entirely. 
"I  wish  I  knew  how  to  turn  over  the  whole  leaf  at  once,"  thought  Allan 
eagerly.  "I  hate  this  half-living,  being  neither  one  thing  nor  the  other,  I 
know  what  mother  wants  me  to  be  and  what  she  thinks  I  am.  I  have  to 
deceive  her  half  the  time,  and  I  keep  those  fellows  in  hot  water,  repenting  of 
half  the  promises  I  make  them.  God  knows,  I  don't  want  to  go  to  the  devil 
in  this  world  or  the  next,  but  I  detest  a  hypocrite,  and  I  am  afraid  to  take  a 
stand  on  the  good  side,  for  fear  I  can't  hold  out.  Now  the  regular,  straight- 
laced  religion  comes  natural  to  Steve,  and  then  he  loves  money  so  well  he 
couldn't  afford  to  be  wicked  if  he  wanted  to." 

Stephen  seemed  about  as  much  shaken  up  as  Allan  and  did  a  lot  of  figur- 
ing at  his  desk.  Both  of  them  passed  a  restless  night,  but  toward  morning 
Stephen  seemed  to  have  reached  some  conclusion,  for  he  fell  into  a  heavy 
sleep  and  was  not  awakened  until  Allan  gave  him  a  vigorous  shaking. 

After  breakfast  Steve  called  Josie  and  Kittie  aside,  and  asked  them  to 
meet  him  at  Race's  for  a  dish  of  oysters  at  noon  precisely.  Both  girls  gave 
an  amazed  affirmative,  and  wondered  all  the  morning  if  Steve  was  crazy ;  so 
seldom  did  he  indulge  in  the  little  tendernesses  so  dear  to  sisters'  hearts. 

On  his  way  down-street  he  stopped  at  their  favorite  house  and,  calling 
aside  a  clerk,  gave  him  some  idea  of  an  appointment  he  would  keep  with  him, 
a  few  hours  later.  The  clerk  assured  him  that  his  orders  could  be  promptly 
executed. 

After  lunch,  the  girls  followed  him  meekly  to  the  furniture-rooms.  Fairly 
inside,  Steve  turned  to  them  in  his  business-like  way. 

"Now,  girls,  I  want  you  to  choose  a  No.  i  carpet  and  furniture  for  that 
room  mother  has  turned  us  out  of.  The  men  will  be  there  at  4,  and  if  you 
don't  get  mother  out  of  the  way  and  manage  after  that,  you  won't  maintain 
your  reputation." 

"What  has  worked  this  great  change  in  Steve?"  wondered  the  girls. 
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Their  surprise  and  respect  for  him  were  more  precious  because  so  new.  This 
was  no  impulse  on  his  part,  but  really  the  triumph  of  his  better  nature.  The 
gift  was  a  sacrifice  for  his  plans  :  though  his  ambitions  were  honorable,  he  was 
young,  and  his  savings  small. 

Everything  worked  famously.  Phebe,  when  consulted,  found  she  must 
have  Mrs.  Conway's  help  in  the  kitchen,  or  the  Christmas-dinner  would  be  a 
failure.  Both  girls  had  imperative  work  upstairs,  so  the  indulgent  mother 
was  kept  closely  confined  in  the  kitchen  till  teatime  ;  Phebe,  by  long  exper- 
ience, knowing  how  to  govern  as  well  as  to  serve. 

The  men  came  on  time  and  worked  quietly.  When  all  was  done,  the  room 
was  locked,  the  plan  being  to  put  the  key  in  a  letter,  to  be  given  to  mother  on 
the  tree,  telling  her  that  she  had  a  gift  in  the  guest-chamber. 

Poor  Allan  !  Was  everything  crowding  him  to  a  decision  ?  Here  was  his 
last  standing  excuse  taken  away.  Steve  was  "a  pretty  Christian,"  "a  sham 
professor,"  no  longer.  Too  unhappy  to  go  out,  he  wandered  restlessly  about, 
all  the  evening,  feeling  so  utterly  alone  and  left  out  of  all  the  merry  plans  and 
joyous  work  for  the  morning. 

At  a  late  hour  that  Christmas-eve,  his  mother  sat  before  her  fire,  watching 
the  dying  embers,  thinking  of  her  children,  praying  for  them,  particularly  for 
Allan.  Allan  saw  her  through  the  half-open  door,  and  with  a  desperate  desire 
to  get  away  from  his  thoughts  he  wandered  into  the  room.  He  thought  of 
Steve's  present  and  wislied  he  had  some  way  of  expressing  his  gratitude.  He 
came  behind  the  low  rocker  and  looked  down  into  her  face. 

"What  is  it,  my  son?"  She  was  touched  by  the  restless  trouble  that  could 
not  be  hidden. 

He  had  intented  to  tell  her  that  he  had  not  half-thanked  her,  but  her  ten- 
der, prayerful  tone  was  irresistible  ;  and  he  exclaimed  brokenly  :  "Oh,  moth- 
er, pray  for  me  !" 

She  rose  instantly,  passed  her  arm  around  him,  and  together  they  knelt. 
Perhaps  it  was  the  first  time  since  his  boyish  prayers  at  her  knee.  "God  be 
merciful  to  me,  a  sinner,"  pleaded  Allan  ;  but  Giant  Despair  held  him  fast  in 
Doubting  Castle. 

"Oh  mother,  if  I  only  could  !"  groaned  Allan. 
"Could  what,  Allan?    Believe?" 

"Oh,  no,  mother  !  I  have  passed  that  point,  but  you  can't  tell  how  hard 
it  is  to  acknowledge  Him  before  the  world.  I  can  not  tell  you  how  straight 
the  path  is  in  which  He  seems  to  be  leading  me.  He  says  I  must  give  up  my 
cherished  plans  for  Him.  I  know  you  think  He  is  worthy  of  more  ;  but  sup- 
pose I  should  fail  after  all  in  the  new  way,  and  then  I  should  lose  the  world 
and  Christ,  loo  !"  exclaimed  Allan  desperately. 

"My  dear  boy,"  said  his  mother  softly,  "I  do  not  know  of  all  your  temp- 
tations, neither  do  I  know  what  life-work  is  before  you,  or  what  you  think  is 
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before  you  if  you  accept  Christ.  If  His  salvation  is  sufficient  for  your  soul, 
can  you  not  trust  E  is  guiding  hand  through  the  few  short  years  here  on  earth? 
"For  if,  when  we  were  enemies,  we  were  reconciled  to  God  by  the  death  of 
his  Son  ;  much  more,  being  reconciled,  we  shall  be  saved  by  His  life."  She 
repeated  the  solemn  words,  slowly,  prayerfully. 

Allan  closed  his  eyes  for  a  moment ;  he  seemed  alone  with  God  ;  he  trem- 
bled as  he  looked  forward  into  the  new  life.  "Oh,  God,  if  I  should  fail !"  He 
shuddered  as  he  glanced  back  at  the  life  of  sin  and  unrest  behind  him. 

Certain  destruction  behind,  but  to  his  dark  soul  a  fearful  chasm  before 
him  !  The  words  his  mother  had  repeated  seemed  a  rope,  swaying  to  and  fro, 
every  second  farther  from  his  grasp.  His  despairing  soul  seized  it.  As  he 
opened  his  eyes,  he  reached  for  his  mother's  hands,  and  as  he  held  them 
tightly,  she  read  the  glad  news  in  his  eyes  before  he  said  :  "I  accept  Christ  in 
His  own  way." 

The  clocks  chimed  the  midnight-hour  as  she  said  solemnly,  with  all  the 

love  and  suspense  of  years  in  her  joyous  tones :  "Glory  to  God  in  the  highest, 

and  on  earth  peace,  good-will  toward  men  !" 

—  Vox  Populi. 


-^>«^^^ 


'I  may  not  triumph  in  success 

Despite  my  earnest  labor  ; 
I  may  not  grasp  results  that  bless 

The  efforts  of  my  neighbor  ; 
But  though  my  goal  I  never  see, 
This  thought  shall  always  dwell  with  me — 

I  will  be  worthy  of  it." 


What  A  Christmas-box  Brought. 
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^¥  BOY  and  a  girl  stood  looking  wistfully  into  a  shop  window.  It  was  a 
JK  stormy  day,  and  tliey  were  lightly  clothed — the  boy  without  an  over- 
coat, the  girl  bounetless,  with  only  a  thin  shawl  pinned  around  her  shoulders. 
They  seemed,  however,  so  absorbed  by  the  contents  of  the  window  as  to  be 
quite  unconscious  of  the  weather,  and  were  talking  eagerly. 

There  was  everything  there  to  delight  a  child's  fancy.  Santa  Claus's 
palace  could  hardly  contain  anything  more  wonderful — great  woolly  dogs, 
horses  and  tin  express  wagons,  dolls  dressed  like  babies,  which  not  only 
opened  and  shut  their  eyes,  but,  if  you  held  them  in  the  right  position,  said 
Papa"  and  "Mamma  ;"  on  one  side  a  great  kitchen,  with  a  doll  cook  at  the 
table  making  bread  ;  on  the  other  a  grocery  store  full  of  customers,  and  a 
grocer  just  about  to  sell  a  Christmas  turkey. 

But  the  gaze  of  these  little  ones  traveled  past  them  all,  and  lighted  on  a 
great  heavy  black  shawl,  which  you  might  have  supposed  had  been  put  there 
as  a  background  for  all  the  rest,  if  it  had  not  had  a  price-mark,  twelve  shillings. 

"It's  no  use  trying,  Polly,"  said  the  boy  ;  "we  never  could  make  as  much 
money  as  that  by  Christmas." 

"There  are  three  whole  weeks,"  said  the  girl ;  "that  will  make  just  half  a 
dollar  a  week,  twenty-five  cents  apiece.  Oh,  Jack,  don't  give  it  up!  Just 
think  how  surprised  and  pleased  mother  would  be  !" 

"I  know  it,"  said  Jack;  "and  that's  just  the  reason  I  don't  want  to  get 
my  hopes  raised  for  nothing." 

"But,"  said  Polly,  eagerly,  "it  is  Christmas  time  now,  and  there  will  be 
lots  of  people  out  to  buy,  and  everybody  feels  kind  and  good-natured.  Oh, 
dear  !     I  think  you  might  try.  Jack." 

"I  don't  see  that  Christmas  makes  people  much  kinder  to  poor  folks," 
said  Jack,  rather  bitterly  ;  "it's  just  the  same  with  us  all  the  time,  and  I'm 
sure  nobody  wants  to  buy  black  pins  for  Christmas  presents.  All  the  same  I 
want  that  shawl  for  mother  just  as  much  as  you  do,  Polly,  but  I  like  to  see  my 
way  clear.     If  I  had  a  shovel,  now,  I  could  clear  away  snow." 

"The  very  thing!"  cried  Polly,  "And  here  we  have  a  snow-storm  right 
away,  to  begin  with.  Why,  Jack,  how  did  it  happen  we  never  thought  about 
it  before?" 

Jack  laughed.     "For^the  veryjeason  we  can't  thjuk  of  it>ow.     I  haven't 
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any  shovel,  and  it  would  cost  half  as  much  as  the  shawl  is  worth  to  get  one." 

"But,"  pursued  Polly,  nothing  daunted,  "couldn't  you  borrow  one  at 
some  of  these  great  houses,  and  do  the  work  for  half  price?  I  know  you 
could.     Oh,  Jack,  I'm  sure  we'll  get  the  shawl !" 

"That's  an  idea,"  said  the  more  deliberate  Jack.  "I  never  thought  of  it. 
Suppose,  Polly,  you  lend  me  your  broom  ;  it  will  look  as  though  I  had  some- 
thing ;  and  you  take  my  pins,  and  sell  as  many  as  you  can." 

The  arrangements  was  soon  made.  Polly  was  duly  instructed  as  to  the 
price  of  the  pins,  and,  having  appointed  the  ahop  window  for  a  place  of  meet- 
ing, the  tv/o  children  separated,  Polly  in  the  direction  of  a  thoroughfare, 
Jack  to  begin  his  labors  in  a  side  street. 

Somewhat  shamefaced  he  felt,  as,  selecting  the  least  imposing  house,  he 
ascended  the  door-step,  and  rang  the  bell.  An  untidy-looking  Irish  girl 
opened  the  door. 

"And  have  you  brought  me  all  rhe  way  up-stairs  to  ask  that' and  the 
snow  falling  fast  yit?"  she  answered,  indignantly.  "It's  the  likes  of  yerself 
that  had  better  be  goin'  the  basement  way;"  and  slam  went  the  door  into 
poor  Jack's  face. 

This  was  sad  discouragement.  It  took  Jack  several  minutes  to  recover, 
and  at  first  he  felt  inclined  to  give  it  all  up ;  but  the  thought  of  Polly's  disap- 
pointment and  his  mother's  pale,  tired  face  decided  him. 

"They  can't  do  more  than  take  my  head  off,"  he  said  to  himself.  "Mother 
does  want  a  warm  shawl  so  badly  !  She  never  does  anything  but  sew,  sew  at 
that  machine  all  day  long.  She  said  it  used  to  be  such  a  comfort  to  her  to  go 
to  church.  If  I  only  didn't  have  to  ask  them  for  the  shovel,  I  wouldn't  care 
a  bit  what  they  said  to  me.  I  guess  I'll  go  in  here  ;"  and  he  stopped  in  front 
of  a  large  brick  house. 

A  tiny,  fair-haired  girl  was  on  the  sidewalk,  playing  with  her  nurse  and  a 
little  shaggy  dog.  The  nurse  would  throw  a  snowball,  and  the  child  and  dog 
ran  after  it,  shouting  and  barking  with  glee. 

Jack  watched  the  sport  for  a  moment,  and  then,  profiting  by  his  former 
rebuff,  stepped  down  into  the  area ;  the  dog  followed,  and  began  to  smell 
suspiciously  at  his  heels. 

[/Come  here,  Flossy,"  cried  the  child,  imperatively  ;  "what  a  bad  doggy 
you  are !    The  poor  boy  is  not  going  to  do  anything  wrong." 

"Perhaps  Flossy  is  a  better  judge  than  you.  Miss  May,"  said  the  maid. 
"What  do  you  want?"  she  continued,  turning  to  Jack. 

Jack  stammered  out  his  request. 

"Humph  !  and  how  do  we  know  but  thai.,  when  you've  finished  the  snow, 
you'll  run  off  with  the  shovel  ?     A  coal  boy  served  me  that  trick  not  long  ago." 

Jack  colored,  and  began  to  protest. 
.    "How  can  you  be  so  cross,  Maggie?"  said  little  May.    "Don't  you  see  the 
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poor  little  boy  is  cold,  and  perhaps  hungry,  too?''  And  she  went  toward 
Jack. 

"You  always  did  have  a  fancy  for  beggars;"  replied  her  nurse.  "What 
do  you  suppose  your  mamma  would  say?  Come,  it's  time  to  go  into  the 
house." 

May  stood  for  a  moment  looking  at  Jack,  who  had  turned  hastily  away, 
and  was  walking  very  fast  down  the  street.  Then  she  broke  away  suddenly 
from  her  nurse's  detaining  hand,  and  darted  after  him. 

"I  don't  believe  you'd  steal  at  all,"  she  said,  breathlessly,  as  she  over- 
took him;  "you  look  like  a  good  boy,  and  I  like  you.  I  am  sorry  Maggie 
scolded;  but  never  mind,  she  doesn't  mean  half  she  says.  I'll  have  to  go 
back  now,  for  she's  calling ;  but  if  you'll  come  some  day  when  mamma  is  at 
home,  she'll  give  you  work.  And  here" — putting  her  hand  into  her  coat 
pocket,  and  bringing  out  a  silver  piece — "papa  gave  it  to  me  last  night,  and  I 
want  you  to  take  it  and  buy  yourself  a  shovel." 

Such  a  vision  of  childish  loveliness — the  little  face  flushed,  the  big  brown 
eyes,  beaming  with  sympathy,  looking  out  from  a  framework  of  golden  curls  ! 
Jack  was  dazed  for  a  moment,  and  took  mechanically  the  twenty-five  cents 
she  held  out  to  him. 

"I  don't  like  to  take  your  money,"  he  said,  at  last;  "you  may  want  to 
use  it,  yourself." 

May  shook  her  curly  head.  "No,  I  won't;  papa  will  give  me  more 
to-night,  and — " 

Here  the  calls  "Miss  May!  Miss  May!"  grew  nearer  and  nearer,  and 
before  the  sentence  was  finished  the  nurse  had  reached  them,  seized  the  little 
girl  angrily  by  the  hand,  and  led  her  away. 

Jack  watched  her  until  they  entered  the  house,  and  then  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  the  silver  piece.  It  would  not  buy  the  coveted  shovel,  but  somehow 
it  seemed  to  put  new  heart  into  him,  and  that  was  worth  more  than  the 
mone3\ 

After  some  deliberation  he  decided  to  try  his  fortune  once  more,  and 
turned  into  another  street.  Presentl}'  he  reached  a  small  wooden  house,  and 
soon  struck  a  bargain  with  a  plump  old  lady,  who  stood  at  the  window  and 
watched  him  all  the  time.  It  vv'as  pretty  hard  work,  for  Jack  was  a  little  fel- 
low, and  he  had  to  rest  a  good  many  times,  but  at  last  it  was  done,  and  he 
felt  fully  rewarded  as  he  handed  back  the  shovel,  and  received  in  return  a 
bright  silver  dime. 

Success  brings  success.  The  neighboring  sidewalk  was  ready  for  him  at 
the  same  price,  but  it  was  pitch  dark  and  long  after  the  time  appointed  to 
meet  Polly  before  he  finished.  He  was  almost  afraid  she  had  not  waited  for 
him ;  but,  yes,  there  she  was,  close  to  the  window,  looking  for  him  eagerly  in 
the  crowd  of  passers-by.     Polly  had  to  take  the  money  in  her  own  hands  and 
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couut  it  over  several  times  before  she  could  realize  he  had  earned  so  much  in 
one  day.  Very  small  her  earnings  seemed — only  five  cents — to  lay  beside 
such  a  mine  of  wealth,  but  she,  too,  had  had  a  day's  adventure,  and  this  is 
what  she  told  Jack  as  they  waiked  along. 

Scarcely  any  one  had  heeded  the  little  girl's  voice.  She  had  become  so 
discouraged  as  the  afternoon  wore  on  that  she  had  almost  decided  to  give  up 
and  go  home.  While  she  was  waiting  on  the  curbstone  for  a  break  in  the 
steady  stream  of  vehicles  to  cross  over,  she  heard  a  cry,  and,  turning,  saw  a 
child  standing,  as  if  confused  by  the  crowd,  sobbing  bitterly.  She  was  with- 
out hat  or  sacque,  shivering  with  cold,  her  long  fair  hair  streaming  in  the 
wind,  and,  except  that  occasionally  a  gentleman,  on  his  way  home  from  busi- 
ness, looked  at  her  curiously  and  said,  "A  lost  child,"  seemed  unnoticed  by 
the  careless  throng. 

At  length  a  tall,  grim-looking  lady  stopped  and  asked  the  cause  of  her 
tears. 

"My  doggy  ran  out  at  the  door,"  sobbed  she,   "and  I  went  after  him  to 
catch  him,  but  he  went  too  fast,  and  now  he's  lost,  and  I  can't  find  my  way 
home  again  ;"  and  then  followed  a  fresh  flood  of  tears. 
"And  where  is  your  home?" 

But  the  child  was  too  frightened  and  confused  to  give  any  idea  ;  she  only 
knew  she  lived  in  a  house  by  a  park,  and  nothing  more  definite  could  be 
drawn  from  her. 

"Humph!"  said  the  lady;  "some  neglected  baby  given  over  to  the  care 
of  nurses  !  I  see  nothing  for  it  but  to  put  her  in  charge  of  the  nearest 
policeman." 

This  seemed  to  strike  the  little  girl  with  fresh  terror,  and  she  broke  out 
into  wild  cries  of  distress  :  "I  am  not  naughty  ;  I  will  not  go  with  a  police- 
man!" and  darting  out  into  the  street,  would  certainly  have  been  trampled 
down  by  the  horses  if  Polly  had  not  caught  her. 

Polly  took  off  her  shawl  and  wrapped  it  around  the  shivering  child.  She 
was  too  tired  for  questions,  so  Polly  made  up  her  mind  to  take  her  home  and 
get  her  mother's  advice  as  to  what  was  best  to  do.  She  lifted  her  in  her  arms, 
and  staggered  across  the  street ;  but  the  burden  was  heavy  and  the  walk  to 
the  tenement  house  long,  so  it  was  quite  dark  before  she  reached  there.  Mrs. 
Carr,  the  children's  mother,  was  a  kind-hearted  English  woman,  who  had 
once  filled  a  far  different  station  in  life,  and  she  received  the  little  girl  ten- 
derly, and  bade  Polly  go  out  and  find  Jack,  that  he  might  give  notice  at  the 
different  police  stations  at  once. 

"I  had  better  see  her  myself  first,"  said  Jack,  as  they  climbed  the  tene- 
ment stair,  for  it  had  taken  Polly  some  time  to  tell  the  story.  "There  are 
always  so  many  lost  children,  and  they  will  want  to  know  how  she  looks. 
Did  she  tell  you  her  name?" 
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"She  says  it  is  Fleming,"  auswered  Polly,  "and  she  is  so  pretty,  with 
curly  hair,  and  such  nice  clothes — all  white  from  head  to  foot.  My  !  I  guess 
her  mother  must  be  rich." 

Jack  opened  the  door.  Their  mother  met  them  with  a  caution  to  be  quiet ; 
the  little  guest  had  fallen  asleep.  They  passed  into  the  adjoining  room,  and 
there  reposing  on  an  old  ragged  sofa,  Tack  saw  his  little  friend  of  the  morn- 
ing !  Mrs.  Carr  and  Polly  were  at  a  loss  to  understand  his  cry  of  pleasure, 
much  less  May's  look  of  recognition  as  she  slowly  opened  her  eyes. 

"It  is  the  snow  boy  !"  she  cried,  with  delight.  '  You  know  where  I  live  ; 
and  oh,  you  will  take  me  back  again  to  my  papa  and  mamma!" 

Jack  was  very  tired  and  hungry,  but  he  did  not  wait  for  the  bowl  of  bread 
and  milk  which  his  mother  had  put  on  the  table  for  him.  Making  the  neces- 
sary explanations  as  speedily  as  possible,  he  rushed  down  stairs  and  in  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Fleming's  house.  With  very  different  feelings  from  those  of 
the  morning  he  ascended  this  time  the  broad  steps  which  led  to  the  doorway, 
and  sent  word  that  he  h  id  news  of  the  missing  child.  The  household  was  in 
great  confusion,  servants  running  here  and  there  in  excitement,  for  Mr. 
Fleming  had  just  come  in  from  a  fruitless  search. 

"Are  you  sure  it  is  my  little  daughter?"  he  asked,  anxiously,  when  he 
had  met  Jack.     "I  can  scarcely  bear  a  fresh  disappointment." 

But  Jack's  story  was  very  clear.  The  events  of  the  morning  was  soon 
told,  and  before  he  was  half  through  the  carriage  had  been  ordered,  and  Mr. 
and  Mrs,  Fleming,  with  Jack,  were  on  their  way  for  their  lost  darling. 

During  the  journey  Jack  was  asked  many  questions,  and  almost  uncon- 
sciously to  himself  had  soon  divulged  the  best  part  of  his  history,  with  a  full 
account  of  his  mother's  widowhood  and  exertions  for  her  children,  and  even 
something  of  the  morning's  conversation  and  the  determination  to  work  for 
the  shawl. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  describe  the  meeting  between  May  and  her 
parents,  how  Mrs.  Fleming  held  her  in  her  arms  as  if  she  would  never  let  her 
go  again,  and  Mr.  Fleming  stood  guard  over  them  as  if  he  were  afraid  he 
might  lose  them  both.  Everybody  laughed  and  cried  and  laughed  again, 
until  at  last  May's  mamma  wrapped  her  up  in  a  great  fur  cloak,  and  Mr.  Flem- 
ing prepared  to  carry  her  down  stairs. 

"I  shall  never  forget  this,"  he  said,  wringing  Jack's  hand,  as  they  stood 
at  the  carriage  door.     "You  will  hear  from  me  very  soon." 

-X-  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  * 

*  -s-  *  *  *  *  * 

It  was  Christmas  eve,  and  the  teakettle  was  singing  cheerily  in  the  fire- 
place of  Mrs.  Carr's  apartments.     Jack,  in  his  comfortable  suit  of  clotlies, 
presented  a  very   different  appearance    from   the   boy   of   three   weeks   ago 
Polly  was  in  the  act  of  hanging  up  her  stocking,  "just  to  see  how  it  would 
seem  for  once,"  when  there  came  a  loud  rap  at  the  door. 
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Jack  opened  it  quickly,  and  there  stood  a  man  witli  a  great  wooden  chest 
directed  to  Mrs.  Carr.  Jack's  hammer  was  soon  at  work,  and  it  did  not  take 
long  to  get  the  cover  off.  Inside,  right  across  the  top,  there  was  a  large  doll 
for  Polly,  which  opened  and  shut  its  eyes  like  those  they  had  seen  in  the 
shop  ;  and  then  a  dress  for  Mrs.  Carr,  with  a  hat  and  jacket  to  match.  Below 
were  packages  of  tea,  coflEee,  sugar,  provisions  enough  to  last  them  a  month, 
their  mother  said  ;  then  some  story  books  again  for  Polly,  and  another  dress. 
Bundle  after  bundle  was  lifted  out,  until  the  bottom  was  almost  reached.  But 
nothing  appeared  for  Jack.  He  watched  each  parcel  in  painful  expectancy, 
and  then  turned  aside  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  too  disappointed  to  speak.  At 
last  everything  was  out.  What  is  this  on  the  very  bottom,  stuck  into  a 
crack  of  the  box,  and  addressed  to  Master  Jack  Carr?  He  seized  it  with 
avidity,  and  gives  vent  to  his  feelings  by  a  long,  low  whistle.  It  is  a  receipted 
bill  for  a  year's  tuition  in  a  la»-ge  boarding  school  near  the  city,  with  a  writ- 
ten agreement  by  which  Mr.  Fleming  has  bound  himself  to  meet  all  the 
expenses  of  the  boy's  education  and  support  until  he  shall  be  of  full  age  to  do 
for  himself.  "All  this  to  be  done" — so  reads  the  paper — "in  remembrance  of 
services  rendered  by  him  and  his  family  which  no  money  can  ever  repay." 

It  would  be  hard  to  tell  which  was  the  happiest  of  the  little  family  that 
Christmas  morning  as  they  walked  to  church.  Mrs.  Carr  wore  the  black 
shawl,  which  the  children  had  presented  in  due  form,  with  the  full  history  of 
its  purchase.  Polly  was  resplendent  in  a  new  hat  and  jacket,  while  Jack 
walked  beside  them,  towering  in  the  proud  consciousness  that  his  would  soon 
be  the  full  dress  of  a  school  uniform.  Three  thankful  hearts  joined  that 
morning  in  the  praises,  and  the  "Peace  on  earth,  good-will  towards  men," 
had  a  new  and  glorious  significance  to  Polly  and  ]&ck.— [Harper' s  Young 
People. 


Kind  of  Industry  that  Pays, 
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^^^^■^EIvL,"  said  Mrs.  Grossman,  decidedly,  "he's  my  owu  brother's 
YY      child,  and  he's  got  to  come,  so  that's  all  there  is  to  it." 

Her  husband  nodded  his  head  gloomily.  "We've  got  enough  of  our  owu 
to  feed,"  he  said,  "and  we  can  scarcely  do  that  and  meet  the  mortgage  every 
year.  If  Henry'd  been  a  forehanded  man,  he'd  oughter  saved  something  out 
of  his  salary." 

"Henry  never  saved  a  cent,"  declared  Mrs.  Grossman  with  a  sniff.  "It  was 
give  here  and  give  there,  an'  books  to  be  bought,  an'  that  boy  to  educate  an' 
dress  up  to  the  nines,  and  his  wife  an  invalid  all  the  time.  If  there  was 
enough  at  the  end  to  pay  his  debts,  it  was  a  wonder.  The  child  will  have  to 
come." 

"How  old  is  he?"  demanded  Hugh,  the  son,  across  the  table,  devouring 
mighty  mouthfulls  of  fish  and  potato. 

"Why,  let  me  see,"  said  his  mother,  counting  on  her  knotted,  toil-worn 
fingers, 

"Why,  he's  sixteen  !" 

"Large  child  !"  laughed  Hugh.  "I  guess  we  can  get  some  work  out  of 
him,  dad.  He  ought  to  be  worth  something,  if  he  is  a  city  boy.  How  does 
his  letter  read  ?"     He  seized  the  carefully  penned  note  and  read  aloud. 

Boston,  Sept.  lo. 
Dear  Auntie  :    Now  that  dear  mama  and  papa  are  gone,  I  have  no  other 
relative  but  you  and  no  other  place  to  go  but  to  your  house.     May  I  come  ? 

Your  loving  nephew, 

Robert  Grossman. 

"Ain't  that  a  nice  letter  for  a  fellow  of  sixteen  to  write !"  he  cried,  throw- 
ing it  down.  "It  sounds  more  like  six.  I  tell  you  what,  if  he  comes  here  to 
Burdockville  he'll  get  some  of  that  silliness  knocked  out  of  him."  "See  herei 
son,"  said  Mr.  Grossman,  decided!}',  "you  will  treat  your  cousin  well,  or  there 
will  be  trouble.     Understand  ?" 

Hugh  understood.  When  easy  going  Jabez  Grossman  did  speak  decidedly 
it  meant  something. 

Robert  appeared  to  be  all  that  Hugh  had  feared.  He  was  tall  and  slender, 
looking  very  frail  indeed  beside  his  sturdy  sea  tanned  cousin.  He  was 
gentle-spoken,  too,  and  always  took  off  his  hat  when  he  entered  the  house, 
and  wiped  his  feet  on  the  mat  without  being  told  every  time.  His  aunt  look- 
ed upon  his  manners  with  approval,  but  she  was  too  set  in  her  opinions  to  ex- 
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press  sucli  commendation.  Mr.  Grossman  did  not  understand  the  boy  at  all, 
but  he  was  perhaps,  kinder  to  him  than  were  the  other  members  of  the  family. 

One  thing  Robert  learned  without  having  to  ask.  His  uncle  was  "laud 
poor."  There  was  more  than  a  hundred  acres  in  the  farm,  less  than  half  of 
which  was  arable,  and  Mr.  Grossman  was  able  to  work  scarcely  half  of  this. 
There  was  a  good  piece  of  woodland  from  which  he  and  Hugh  drew  wood  in 
the  winter,  and  fair  crops  of  potatoes,  corn  and  oats  were  raised.  But  like 
many  old  fashioned  farmers,  Mr.  Grossman  knew  nothing  about  truck-garden- 
ing, although  there  was  a  good  city  market  within  eight  miles,  and  the  roads 
were  fair.  The  one  thing  Robert  learned  about— the  subject  of  continual  plan- 
ning, in  fact — was  the  mortgage.  A  generous  percentage  of  the  year's  crops 
went  to  fill  the  hungry  maw  of  that  incubus. 

Hugh  told  his  cousin  much  about  his  father's  difficultier.  when  he  first 
took  him  over  the  farm. 

"That  'ere  waste  lot,"  he  said,  referring  to  a  piece  of  twenty  acres  that 
was  so  far  from  the  house  that  it  was  not  even  used  as  a  pasture,  "is  the  last 
piece  father  bought.  He  wanted  that  meadow  and  a  piece  of  woodland  and 
this  had  to  come  with  it.  It  belonged  to  a  cousin  of  his,  Whitford  Grossman  ; 
he  was  a  flighty  kind  of  man — always  buying  new  things.  He  went  west  after 
he  sold  out  to  pa.     Guess  he  never  amounted  to  much." 

In  one  corner  next  to  the  road  fence  was  a  patch  of  thriftily  growing  brush 
with  countless  red  berries  gleaming  amid  the  featherlike  plumes  of  green. 

"What's  that?"  asked  Robert.     "Isn't  it  pretty  !" 

"Pretty  'nough  ;  but  that's  all  the  good  it  is,"  grumbled  Hugh.  "Nother 
of  Whitford  Grossman's  foolish  schemes.  He  set  it  out  one  year  and  sold  the 
land  the  next." 

"But  what  is  it?" 

"Sparrer-grass.  He  said  they  eat  it  where  he  come  from.  He  was  a  city 
fellow,"  said  Hugh,  in  great  disgust. 

"Sparrow — grass — sparrow-grass.  I  suppose  he  means,"  thought  Robert, 
"I  never  heard  of  it." 

But  it  was  so  pretty  that  he  went  over  into  the  waste  lot  the  next  day  and 
broke  off  an  armful  of  the  green  sprays,  with  their  scarlet  berries,  to  festoon 
the  mantle  in  his  aunt's  stuffy  little  parlor.  There  was  about  an  acre  of  the 
".sparrow  grass,"  and  it  seemed  to  have  been  orignally  set  in  rows  in  a  well 
cultivated  field. 

"I'd  give  a  cent  to  know  what  part  of  the  stuff  people  eat  and  how  they 
cook  it,"  thought  Robert. 

"I  never  even  heard  of  it  before.  Sparrer-grass,'  Hugh  calls  it ;  Sparrow- 
grass,  I  suppose  he  means.  Sparrer-grass— sparrov.'-grass — by  gracious  !  I 
have  it !"  he  exclaimed.  "He  may  mean  asparagus.  But  nonsense  !  This  is 
never  asparagus.     There  must  be  some  mistake." 
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Asparagus  was  a  delicacy  with  which  he  was  tolerabl}'  familiar ;  but  he 
could  see  nothing  in  these  sturdy  bushes  which  looked  at  all  like  it.  However, 
Robert  was  not  only  an  inquisitive  youth,  but  a  persevering  one.  He  found 
the  address  of  an  agricultural  paper  and  wrote  to  the  editor.  The  answer  he 
received  not  only  surprised  him  but  was  the  cause  of  much  thoughtfulness  on 
his  part,  and  he  walked  over  to  the  waste  lot  several  times  before  the  snow 
fell.  As  spring  approached,  the  Grossman's  began  to  prepare  for  the  year's 
work. 

Very  early  in  the  season  Robert  went  to  his  uncle  and  asked  him  for  a 
piece  of  land  to  work  as  he  chose.  "Hugh  has  a  garden,"  he  said,  "and  I'd 
like  to  try  my  hand  at  it."  Mr.  Grossman  laughed  good-naturedly,  and  told 
him  he  could  have  a  little  piece  near  the  house.  "I  want  a  larger  piece  than 
that,  sir,"-  the  boy  said.  "I  would  rather  have  a  piece  you  have  not  used. 
Hugh  says  he  cleared  that  three  acres  he  plants.  Let  me  use  a  piece  of  that 
waste  lot." 

"Why,  you  can  have  the  whole  of  it  if  you  want,"  said  the  farmer.  "But 
it  isn't  worth  putting  a  plough  into." 

But,  nothing  daunted,  Robert  went  to  work.  He  got  Hugh  to  teach 
him  to  swing  a  scythe,  and  went  into  the  asparagus  lot  and  mowed  down  the 
last  year's  stalks,  raking  them  into  piles  and  firing  them.  There  was  a  neigh- 
bor living  on  the  back  road  near  the  asparagus  bed  who  had  a  small  farm  and 
a  large  herd  of  cattle.  He  was  obliged  to  hire  pasturage  every  year.  Robert 
made  a  bargain  with  him  whereby  the  cattle  were  to  be  pastured  in  the  Cross- 
man's  "waste  lot"  all  seasons  for  a  certain  amount  of  manure,  for  which  the 
owner  of  the  cattle  had  no  use. 

Hugh  was  planning  to  have  a  good-size  onion  bed  that  year.  Robert  got 
him  to  assist  in  carting  the  manure  to  the  asparagus  bed  (after  the  early 
ploughing  was  done  and  the  horses  were  at  liberty),  spreading  it  on  and 
ploughing  it  lightly  into  the  soil;  he  agreeing  to  hoe  and  weed  the  aforesaid 
onion  bed  all  the  season  in  payment. 

To  Hugh's  mind,  his  cousin  appeared  to  be  about  as  foolish  as  Whitford 
Grossman,  the  man  who  had  set  out  the  asparagus. 

"Why,"  said  he,  "that  manure  would  have  raised  half  an  acre  of  potatoes, 
and,  if  you  had  luck,  might  have  brought  you  ten  or  fifteen  dollars."  But  he 
saw  a  chance  to  gain,  and  made  his  bed  twice  as  large  as  he  had  originally  in- 
tended. 

Mr.  Grossman  gave  his  nephew  some  chestnut  posts,  and  Robert  set  them 
around  the  asparagus  bed  and  strung  some  wire  to  keep  the  cattle  out.  When 
this  was  done  he  offered  to  help  his  uncle  in  the  regular  farm  work,  and  did 
not  go  near  the  waste  lot  for  several  weeks. 

"I  reckon  Bob's  got  tired  of  his  farming,"  said  Mr.  Grossman  to  his  wife. 
"He  ain't  very  ^strong,  for  fact,  but  I  thought  he  had  njore^Jspunk." 
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But  iu  April,  Robert  borrowed  an  old  express  wagon  from  his  uncle, 
painted  and  repaired  it,  and  likewise  obtained  the  promise  of  the  use  of  the 
horses  which  had  been  turned  out  to  pasture. 

"I  guess  old  Jess  can  pull  all  you  raise  on  that  waste  lot,"  said  the  farmer. 

The  asparagus  bed  was  on  the  sidehill,  with  a  warm  southern  exposure, 
and  about  the  middle  of  the  month  the  smothly  "brushed"  soil  was  cracked 
in  all  directions  by  the  vigorous,  quick-growing  asparagus  shoots.  On  the 
twenty-second,  Robert  went  over  the  bed  for  the  first  time,  and  brought  back 
to  the  house  a  bushel  of  purple  tipped  sprouts. 

"You  ain't  going  to  take  such  a  little  mess  as  that  to  town,  are  you?' 
demanded  Hugh,  when  he  saw  his  cousin  making  preparations  for  an  early 
start  the  next  morning. 

"I  shall  only  have  to  go  every  other  day,  at  first,"  replied  Robert.  "By- 
and-by  I  shall  go  every  morning." 

"Huh!  'twont  pay  for  the  shoes  old  Jess  wears  out,"  said  Hugh.  But 
his  cousin  only  smiled  and  kept  his  own  counsel. 

Neither  Hugh  nor  his  father  had  much  time  to  think  of  Robert  and  his 
experiment. 

The  latter  as  he  had  prophesied,  soon  began  to  rise  each  morning  before 
dawn  and  drive  to  the  city.  The  single  bushel  of  asparagus  grew  to  two,  and 
the  two  to  three,  and  often,  on  Monday,  there  were  four  or  five  bushel  boxes 
in  the  wagon  when  it  rattled  out  of  the  yard  behind  old  Jess. 

He  was  usually  at  home  before  noon,  and  at  first  helped  his  uncle  and 
cousin  with  the  regular  farm  work  between  dinner  time  and  four  o'clock. 
After  that  hour  he  was  always  in  the  asparagus  bed  until  the  supper  horn 
blew.  As  the  season  advanced,  however,  he  could  scarcely  cut  over  the  plot 
in  the  afternoon. 

When  the  corn  was  howed  and  the  potatoes  hilled  up,  Hugh  went  over 
to  the  waste  lot  with  him  one  day,  to  help  cut  the  asparagus,  and,  before  they 
were  through,  admitted  that  it  was  a  backbreaking  job. 

"Rekon  you'll  earn  every  cent  you  get  out  of  the  old  stuff,"  he  said,  while 
they  worked.     "What  do  you  get  a  bushel  ?" 

"It  isn't  sold  by  the  bushel,"  replied  his  cousin,  "but  by  the  pound." 

Hugh  began  to  open  his  eyes.     "What's  it  worth  a  pound?" 

"It  was  twelve  cents  to-day,"  Robert  replied  coolly.  "The  price  fluctu- 
ates, however ;  sometimes  it's  more,  sometimes  less.  This  bed  came  early, 
and  for  several  days  I  got  twenty  cents  per  pound." 

"Twenty  cents  !"  gasped  Hugh. 

"That  first  bushel  brought  me  over  ten  dollars." 

"Great  Peter  !"     Hugh  was  incapable  of  anything  but  expletives. 

"Don't  tell  your  father  or  mother ;  I  want  to  surprise  them,"  said 
Robert.     "That's  a  good  fellow." 
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Hugh  looked  at  him  with  dawning  admiration. 

"You're  a  great  deal  smarter  than  I  gave  you  credit  for,"  he  said,  honestly. 

"Thanks"  responded  his  cousin.  Then  he  added,  with  «i  sly  smile.  "I 
guess  I  can  hire  somebody  to  weed  those  onions  of  yours  and  still  make 
money  out  of  the  transaction,  eh?"  And  Hugh,  remembering  the  sharp  trick 
he  thought  he  had  played,  had  the  grace  to  blush. 

"Seems  to  me  the  season's  pretty  short,"  said  Mr.  Grossman,  when  Robert 
stopped  cutting  asparagus.  "Guess  there  can't  be  much  money  in  it.  Come 
now,  sonny,  how  much  have  you  made — or  did  you  lose?  Speak  up,  now, 
and  don't  be  afraid.     I  lost  on  the  first  job  I  ever  did  for  myself." 

"Well,"  said  Robert,  trying  to  look  a  little  mournful,  "Jess  has  eaten  six 
dollars  worth  of  grain  ;  grain  is  high,  you  know." 

"Sho  !"  said  the  farmer  commiseratingly.  "That  critter'd  eat  her  head 
off,  give  her  a  chance." 

"Never  mind;  she's  in  better  condition  than  when  I  took  her,"  said 
Robert,  brightening  up.  "I  spent  three  dollars  for  shoes.  It  cost  me  two 
dollars  to  have  the  tires  on  that  wagon  set,  and  ninety  cents  for  paints  ;  and  I 
guess,  by  the  looks,  that  I  shall  have  to  hire  somebody  to  help  me  weed 
Hngh's  onions — " 

"Won't  do  nothing  of  the  kind,"  declared  Hugh.  "That  warn't  a  square 
deal:  what  you  can't  do,  I  will." 

"Well,  let's  hear  the  worst,"  said  the  farmer,  laughing.  "How much  are 
5'ou  out  of  pocket?" 

"Besides  these  expenses  I  spe"ak  of,"  said  Robert,  and  his  voice  trembled 
a  little,  though  his  eyes  shone,  "now  that  Hugh  has  absolved  me  from  hiring 
help  on  the  onion   bed,  I've  saved  about  twenty  dollars  for  mj'self." 

"Good  !"  exclaimed  the  farmer.     "You  have  done  well." 

"Wait  a  minute,"  said  Robert.  He  took  a  flat  brown  book  from  his 
pocket,  and  handed  it  to  his  aunt.  "You  and  uncle,"  said  he,  "took  me  in 
when  papa  and  mamma  died,  and  treated  me  as  if  I  was  your  own  child,  and 
of  real  value  to  you,  instead  of  being  an  added  expense  and  burden.  Out  of 
the  returns  from  the  asparagus  crop,  I  deposited,  in  your  name,  four  hundred 
dollars." 

"Four  hundred  what?"'  gaf^pedhis  uncle,  looking  over  his  wife's  shoulder 
at  the  bank  book. 

"It  can't  be  possible,"  murmured  Mrs.  Crossmau.  "Where  did  you  get 
the  money,  Robert?" 

Hugh  was  dancing  about  the  kitchen  s^A^inging  his  cap  in  hilarious  joy. 

"Sold! — you're  sold  again  !"  he  cried.  "Tliat  waste  lot  is  worth  half  as 
much  as  the  rest  of  your  farm — and  it  took  a  city  fellow  to  find  it  out !" — 
Rural  Home. 


VERY  REMARKABLE. 


KATR  W.   HAMII,TON. 


POL/L,Y,  standing  on  the  piazza,  vraved  her  hand  in  such  a  cheerful  exuber- 
ance of  farewell  that  Aunt  Emily  looked  back  from  the  carriage  with  a 
troubled  expression. 

"I  wish  I  knew  what  idea  Pollykin  is  revolving  in  that  curly  head  of 
hers,"  she  murmured.     'I'd  feel  safer." 

"Oh,  no,  you  wouldn't  my  dear  ;  you'd  probably  be  in  a  fever,"  laughed 
Uncle  Horace.     "Polly's  ideas  are  seldom  reassuring." 

Polly  herself  needed  no  reassuring.  She  was  quite  confident  that  the  day 
for  wonderful  things  had  arrived,  and  that  she  was  the  young  person  to  perform 
them.  There  was  not  often  such  an  opportunity  as  having  Aunt  Bmily  away 
for  a  whole  day  ;  certainly  there  had  not  been  since  day  before  yesterday, 
when  Polly  wrote  in  her  new  red  and  gold  note-book  : 

Resolved,  to  be  a  remark-u-bul  woman. 

Pauline  Alice  Mead. 

"Be  a  good  girl,"  Aunt  Emily  had  said  ;  and  that  meant  not  going  out  of 
the  yard  to  play,  helping  to  take  care  of  Thaddy,  and  not  troubling  Bridget, 
who  had  the  week's  ironing  to  do.  "Such  little  things  !"  said  Polly,  scorn- 
fully.    "Anybody  could  do  'em  and  not  be  one  bit  remark-ubul !" 

But  she  knew  what  she  meant  to  do,  and  it  was  not  to  be  any  small  under- 
taking, either.  She  had  heard  Aunt  Emily  say  that  the  upper  store-room 
must  be  cleaned  and  put  in  order  as  soon  as  she  had  time  to  attend  to  it,  and 
wouldn't  auntie  be  pleased  and  surprised  to  find  it  all  done  without  any 
trouble  to  herself  ? 

"Course  house-cleaning  is  a  pretty  big  thing.  But  that  is  only  a  little 
room,  and  I  can  climb  up  on  a  step-ladder  and  reach  the  very  toppest  part  of 
it,"  she  mused.  "Nobody  ever  said  I  mustn't  so  'tisn't  wrong,  and  Bridget 
will  be  down-stairs  where  she  won't  bother." 

It  was  easy  to  find  the  step-ladder,  and  though  it  was  not  quite  so  easy  to 
transport  it  up  to  the  store-room,  Polly  accomplished  it,  and  was  ready  to 
begin  her  work  as  soon  as  she  found  that  Bridget  was  safely  occupied  with 
her  ironing.  Dusters,  soap,  and  some  water  in  auntie's  china  wash-bowl — 
she  did  not  like  to  go  to  the  kitchen  for  any  of  her  utensils — made  what  she 
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considered  a  very  busmess-like  outfit,  and  when  she  tied  about  her  waist  an 
apron  so  long  that  it  nearly  tripped  her  at  every  step,  she  mounted  the  ladder. 

"I  can  do  it  as  well  as  anybody,"  she  assured  herself,  as  she  began  mov- 
ing the  jelly  glasses,  "and  I  can  have  a  nice,  quiet  time  'thout  nobody  to 
'sturb  me." 

But  she  had  forgotten  Thaddy,  and  that  young  gentleman  was  not  one  to 
tolerate  being  forgotten  long  at  a  time.  His  small  feet  ascended  the  stairs, 
right  foot  forward  on  every  step,  and  his  voice  preceded  him. 

"Polly!  Polly!  I  do  want  some  ones  to  play  horse  with  me.  Polly, 
where  is  you  gone?" 

"Oh,  dear  !  He'll  bring  Bridget  if  I  don't  answer  him,"  muttered  Polly. 
"Here  I  am,  Thaddy.     Hush,  I'm  here  !" 

Her  guarded  tones  finally  reached  the  little  searcher,  and  after  two  or 
three  exasperating  calls  of  "Where?''  he  pushed  his  way  into  the  small  room. 

"I  want  you  to  come  and  play  hor — what  you  doin',  Polly?" 

"I'm  cleaning  house,"  said  Polly,  desperately.  "I  can't  play  now  'cause 
I'm  going  to  move  all  these  jellies  'n'  things  and  wash  the  shelves  to  s'prise 
Aunt  Emily.  You  be  a  good  boy,  and  run  away  for  a  little  while,  won't  you, 
Thaddy"  she  urgad  coaxingly. 

•'No  ;  I'm  goin'  to  clean  house  and  s'prise  mamma,  too,"  he  declared. 
"I'm  goin'  to  wash  the  floor,  'n'  lots  of  things." 

"No,  no,  Thaddy  1     You  mustn't ;  you  can't  do  it !" 

"Can  too,"  said  Thaddy,  positively,  and  he  plunged  his  hands  into  the 
bowl  of  water,  and  drew  out  the  cloth  with  a  splash. 

"Thaddy  !"  cried  Polly,  leaning  toward  him. 

Alas  !  She  leaned  too  far,  and  the  ladder  tilted.  She  clutched  wildly  at 
a  shelf  and  upset  half  a  dozen  glasses,  and  the  next  moment  child  and  ladder 
went  down  together  amid  a  series  of  shrieks  from  Thaddy.  When  the  noise 
brought  Bridget  to  the  rescue,  she  found  a  small  boy  with  a  bumped  head 
fairly  streaming  with  jelly,  while  Polly,  bruised  and  crying,  lay  on  the  floor 
in  a  pool  of  water,  the  ladder  on  top  of  her,  and  the  broken  china  bowl  and 
fragments  of  glass  around  her. 

Poor,  frightened  Bridget  called  on  all  the  saints  she  knew  ;  but  when  she 
had  separated  the  wreck,  and  found  the  human  part  of  it  had  no  bones 
broken,  she  certainly  did  indulge  in  what  Thaddy  called  "a  nawful  hard 
scoldin'."  She  interspersed  it  with  warm  water,  dry  clothing,  arnica,  and 
sympathy,  however,  and  gradually  brought  peace  and  order  out  of  the  con- 
fusion. But  it  was  a  very  subdued  and  somewhat  battered  little  Polly  who 
lay  upon  the  lounge  when  Aunt  Emily  came  home,  and  furnished  the  good 
lady  with  a  surprise  not  intended. 

"Ah,  little  girl,  it  is  so  easy  to  leave  undone  the  small  duties  that  are  our 
own,  and  come  to  grief  by  attempting  the  great  that  belong  to  somebody 
else!"  said  Aunt  Emily,  with  a  tender  laugh.  "Most  of  us  get  many  a  fall 
before  we  learn  better." 

And  somehow  that  "we"  was  wondertully  comforting  as  well  as  convinc- 
ing. Polly  opened  her  little  red  notebook  that  evening,  and  looked  long  at 
the  first  entry.     Then  she  wrote  beneath  it : 

"Resolved,  to  try  being  just  a  common,  good  girl  at  first,  and  not  be  a 
remark-u-bul  woman  till  I  grow  up.  It's  conyenienter  for  other  folks." — A 
True  Republic. 


THE  SUNSHINE  OF  FRIENDSHIP. 


HARVEY  A.   FUI^LER,   B.  S. 


Written  for  TALKS  and  TALES. 

Do  you  ask  me 

What  makes  me  so  cheerful,  while  blind, 
When  the  world  in  its  beauty- 
Is  turned  into  blank  ? 
And  no  visual  ray, 

By  hard  searching  I  find, 
When  the  star  of  my  fortune 

Frowned  coldly  and  sank? 
'Tis  the  sunshine  of  friendship. 

Illumines  my  path, 
That  light  is  eternal 

Reflected  from  man  ; 
It  pierces  the  gloom 

That  would  hover  in  wrath  ; 
And  I  do  in  return, 

What  God's  pensioner  can. 


Novels  and  Their  Readers. 


J.  A.  KAISER. 


{Written  for  Talks  and  Tales.) 
|E  often  hear  it  said  that  people  read  too  much  these  days,  and  that 
half  the  amount,  thoroughly  perused  and  comprehended,  would  be 
infinitely  better  for  the  reader  than  the  vast,  miscellaneous  mass  that  is  read 
one  hour  and  forgotten  the  next.  The  enormous  increase  in  the  number  of 
magazines,  the  improved  methods  of  printing  and  the  consequent  cheapening 
of  reading  matter,  place  within  the  reach  of  all  a  vast  bulk  of  material, 
dealing  with  a  host  of  subjects,  and  leaving  the  reader  free  to  choose  between 
the  good  and  the  bad,  whether  from  the  standpoint  of  literary  merit  or  from 
that  of  veracity  and  cleanliness. 

But  while  such  literature  has  increased  enormously,  and  has  been  equalled 
only  by  the  increase  in  the  number  of  readers,  standard  literature  seems  to 
accumulate  no  more  rapidly  in  this  age  than  in  those  which  have  gone  before. 
Books,  especially  novels,  are  just  now  making  their  appearance  in  unusual 
numbers,  and  with  what  would  seem  to  be  unusual  success  to  their  authors. 
The  people  do  not  read  newspapers  alone ;  they  read  books  ;  and  no  stronger 
proof  of  this  fact  can  be  found  than  that  put  forth  by  the  extraordinary 
sales  of  some  recent  novels. 

But  granting  that  many  persons  read  too  much  and  too  superficially, 
there  is  yet  another  fault  more  detrimental,  perhaps,  than  this.  What  kind 
of  literature  is  it  that  we  read?  It  must  be  a  superficial  reader,  indeed,  who 
can  get  nothing  of  value  from  his  i-eadiug,  provided  he  has  formed  a  liking 
for  the  writings  of  some  of  the  best  authors.  But  it  must  be  a  reader  of  unusual 
power  and  keenness  who  is  able  to  get  anything  of  value  out  of  some  current 
literature,  popular  to-day  and  forgotten  to-morrow. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  because  a  novel  is  fresh  from  the  press  and 
because  it  is  popular,  it  is  necessarily  bad.  But  there  is  a  way,  I  think,  in 
which  we  can  measure  with  tolerable  accuracy  the  value  of  popular  novels. 
In  order  to  do  this,  it  is  necessary  to  inquire  into  the  literary  tastes  of  those 
who  read  them.  If  these  readers  can  see  nothing  of  value  in  anything  that  is 
standard  and  has  stood  the  test  of  time,  and  if  they  are  carried  away  by  some 
novel  of  the  hour,  then,  either  a  greater  genius  than  the  world  has  yet  known 
has  arisen,  with  a  power  to  draw  readers  to  him  not  possessed  by  his  predeces- 
sors, or  else  the  book  falls  below  what  is  standard,  and  attracts  by  what  it  is 
not,  rather  than  by  what  it  is. 
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Of  course  I  am  aware  that  many  readers  of  considerable  discriminating 
power  do  not  enjoy  all  our  standard  works  of  fiction,  and  turn  from  some 
authors  without  having  derived  the  pleasure  and  benefit  they  had  expected. 

But  when  a  reader  will  condemn  not  one  standard  novelist,  but  all  of  them, 

when  he  will  pronounce  works  so  widely  divergent  in  character  and  treatment 
as  those  of  Thackeray  and  Scott,  dry  and  uninteresting,  as  I  have  heard 
senior  high  school  students  do,  then  plainly,  there  is  something  radically 
wrong  somewhere.  Either  the  age  has  outgrown  the  writings  of  the  giant 
novelists  of  the  past,  or  else  a  dangerous  element  has  crept  in,  which  prevents 
even  the  students  of  our  best  high  schools  from  appreciating  the  choicest 
things  in  Knglish  fiction. 

It  needs  no  argument  to  show  that  the  former  of  these  conclusions  is 
erroneous.  True  readers  of  literature  enjoy  the  romanticism  of  Scott  and  the 
wholesome  satire  of  Thackeray  as  keenly  to-day  as  did  the  readers  of  four  or 
five  decades  ago.  We  reach  the  conclusion  then,  that  the  fault  is  not  with 
these  books,  but  with  the  readers ;  and  not  so  much  with  the  readers,  per- 
haps, as  with  certain  tendencies  at  work  which  create  false  tastes,  even  before 
the  mind  has  formed  any  conception  of  good  literature. 

In  speaking  thus,  I  refer  only  to  those  teachers  who,  either  by  education  in 
our  schools  or  by  a  natural  and  keen  liking  for  literature,  might  be  supposed 
to  appreciate  a  part  at  least,  of  what  is  classical.  Of  those  readers  who  know 
as  yet  nothing  higher  than  the  sensational  story  paper  and  to  whom  the 
names  of  most  of  our  great  literary  lights  mean  next  to  nothing,  I  would  say 
that  they  have  risen  to  a  higher  level  than  the  generation  before  them,  and 
that,  taking  their  opportunities  into  account,  they  read  better  literature  than 
many  more  advanced,  but  possessing  false  literary  standards,  or  more  often, 
none  at  all. 

Those  who  would  explain  the  prevalent  literary  taste  on  the  grounds  that 
a  new  generation  of  readers  has  come  to  the  front,  consisting  of  those  whose 
immediate  ancestors  did  not  read  at  all,  and  whose  knowledge  of  literature 
is  necessarily  very  limited,— those  who  explain  the  situation  on  these  grounds 
have  arrived  at  but  half  the  truth.  It  is  not  these  people  alone  who  fail  to 
find  anything  of  interest  in  the  classics  ;  high  school  graduates  and  even  col- 
lege students,  who  have  spent  considerable  time  in  the  study  of  authors  and 
their  writings,  ignore  the  classics  when  reading  for  their  own  gratification. 
Why  is  this  ? 

I  believe  the  answer  to  this  question  may  be  found  mainly  in  facts  stated 
in  the  opening  paragraph ;  namely,  the  marvelous  increase  in  the  number  of 
novels  and  periodicals,  of  the  worst,  as  well  as  of  the  best,  quality.  When 
novels  are  being  published  by  the  score,  when  they  are  advertised  and  talked 
about  from  one  end  of  the  land  to  the  other,  when  they  crowd  the  shelves  of 
the  book  dealer  and  enter  the  home,  it  is  not  strange  that  young  readers, 
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unable  to  discriminate  between  the  good  and  the  bad,  form  a  liking  for  what 
lies  before  them.  Under  these  conditions,  it  is  not  strange  that  they  know 
nothing  of  the  best  in  literature  until  they  are  compelled  to  study  it  in  their 
advanced  high  school  work ;  nor  is  it  strange  that  many  of  them  never  suc- 
ceed in  breaking  away  from  the  tastes  formed  in  early  years.  Doubtless 
many  new  novels  are  entertaining  and  instructive,  and  there  can  be  no  harm 
in  reading  them  ;  but  the  danger  lies  in  the  tendencj'  to  seize  every  new  book 
as  it  issues  from  the  press,  regardless  of  its  merit,  thus  leaving  no  time  to 
devote  to  books  already  universally  recognized  as  worthy  of  careful  perusal. 
Here,  it  seems  to  me,  lies  the  explanation  of  much  of  the  lack  of  interest  in 
good  literature.  Those  who  read  nothing  but  new  books,  undoubtedly  read 
much  that  is  good,  but  of  a  certainty,  they  read  much  more  that  is  bad.  A 
blending  of  the  two,  time  devoted  to  the  secure  old  as  well  as  to  the  insecure 
new,  would,  I  believe,  do  much  to  create  a  liking  for  standard  literature 
among  those  who  now  pronounce  it  uninteresting. 

A  friend  of  mine,  one  who  has  had  some  experience  in  the  book  business, 
tells  me  that  among  persons  who  read  much,  he  finds  many  who  do  not  know 
the  author  of  the  book  they  have  just  been  reading,  and  who  select  their 
books  not  with  reference  to  the  author,  but  because  of  an  attractive  title  or 
for  some  other  reason  equally  inadequate  in  determining  the  character  and 
value  of  the  work.  If  readers  would  try  to  put  at  least  part  of  the  time 
devoted  to  novel  reading  on  something  which  is  known  to  be  of  real  value,  if 
they  would  select  for  their  reading  a  few  works  of  fiction,  not  because  of  a 
temporary  popularity  or  a  high-sounding  title,  but  because  of  their  recog- 
nized worth, — if  readers  would  do  this,  there  would  be  ere  long  a  very  notice- 
able change  in  the  literary  tastes  of  many  of  the  lovers  of  fiction.  This  change 
may  take  place  and  leave  room  for  a  reasonable  amount  of  what  is  new  and 
untried.  It  is  possible  to  devote  some  time  to  the  old  writers  without  debar- 
ring the  new  and  such  a  course  will  result  beneficially  both  to  the  young 
author  of  promise  and  to  the  reading  public.  Readers  who  ignore  what  is 
already  standard,  are  in  danger  of  treating  with  the  same  indifference  writ- 
ings of  exceptional  merit  which  may  happen  to  appear  in  their  own  day,  for 
they  have  built  up  a  taste  for  that  which  falls  below  the  best.  Thus  it  is  to 
the  advantage  not  only  of  the  reader,  but  of  the  rising  author  as  well,  if  the 
quality  of  the  novels  read  can  be  raised  above  the  present  level. 


CHRISTMAS  EVE. 


AI,ICE  A.   HOLMES. 


Written  for  TALKS  and  TALES. 

The  Christmas-tide  is  dawning 
With  brightness  on  its  wings, 

And  peace,  good-will  and  gladness 
From  heaven  to  earth  it  brings. 

We  hail  with  joy  its  coming 
And  greet  with  holy  mirth, 

The  fair,  auspicious  morning 
Of  our  Redeemer's  birth. 

G"""  id  glory  in  the  highest  ""■'■%. 

Ascribe  to  God  above,  \ 

ho,  this  great  Prince  and  Saviour,  i 
Has  sent  us  in  his  love.  / 

Thus  rich  and  poor  together 
His  joyous  welcome  sing; 

And  gifts  of  gold  and  incense 
To  honor  him,  they  bring. 

And  now  his  name  with  praises 
Earth's  nations  all  adore  ; 

And  Christmas  Day  is  hallowed. 
On  every  sea  and  shore. 

Oh,  festive  tide  most  golden 
With  halos  pure  and  bright ; 
.   What  glory  shines  upon  us 
With  thy  first  ray  of  light. 

:    And  hence  all  coming  ages 
Will  gather  at  thy  shrine 
And  evergreens  the  fairest, 
Around  thine  altars  twine. 

And  gladsome,  sweet  hosannas 
In  choral  strains  be  sung,  \ 

By  all  the  true  and  faithful 
In  every  clime  and  tongue. 

And  every  heart  and  household 
With  glad  and  festive  mirth, 

And  children  learn  the  story 
Of  Jesus  and  his  birth. 

J, "~§weef' and  joyous  Christmas 
So  happy,  fair  and  bright. 
We  hail  thy  welcome  dawning 
With  raptures  of  delight. 

The  peace,  good-will  and  gladness 
That  glow  upon  thy  wing, 

fo  all  mankind  from  heaven, 
With  endless  blessings  bring. 


The  Education  of  the  Bhnd, 


MRS.    FREDERICK   RHINEI,ANDKR  JONES. 


Continued  from  November  Number. 

CHE  school  for  the  Indigent  Blind,  which  was  opened  at  Liverpool  in 
1791,  was  the  first  establishment  of  the  kind  in  Great  Britain,  and 
although  it  was  followed  within  a  few  years  by  others  in  Bristol,  Edinburgh, 
and  London,  no  definite  plan  of  education  was  developed  until,  in  1826,  James 
Gall,  a  printer  and  publisher  of  Edinburgh,  saw  some  specimens  of  Haiiy's 
printing,  and  obtained  a  box  of  his  type.  His  practical  knowledge  led  him  to 
see  its  defects,  and  he  set  himself  to  improve  the  alphabet,  in  order  to  make 
it  more  easily  felt,  being  induced  to  enter  into  the  work  by  Lady  Jane 
Erskine,  sister  of  the  Earl  of  Mar,  who  was  herself  blind.  Gall  rejected  the 
French  script,  choosing  the  "lower-case,"  or  small  letters,  making  no  use  of 
capitals  and  further  modifying  the  outlines  of  the  letters  into  angles,  as  they 
are  more  easily  recognized  by  the  finger.  His  great  work,  the  Gospel  of  St. 
John,  was  published  in  1S34.  This  is  often  spoken  of  as  the  first  book  of  the 
Bible  ever  printed  for  the  blind  in  any  language,  but  the  Gospel  of  St.  Mark 
was  published  in  Philadelphia,  in  February,  1833.  The  type  of  the  latter 
which  resembles  Haiiy's,  was  designed  by  Jacob  Snyder,  Jr.,  Recording  Secre- 
tary of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution,  but  it  had  the  defects  of  its  model,  and 
after  a  few  volumes  had  been  printed  it  ceased  to  be  used. 

Experiments  were  made  with  no  less  than  twenty  different  styles  of 
printing  in  relief  in  the  ten  years  between  1828  and  183S,  and  of  these  five 
obtained  recognition.  Three  of  them,  Haiiy's  script.  Gall's  angular  "lower- 
case," and  the  Alston  plain  "upper-case"  using  only  capitals,  were  Roman  ; 
one,  that  of  Moon,  was  an  extreme  modification  of  these  forms,  made  espec- 
ially for  those  whose  touch  was  dull  from  age  or  hard  work,  while  Frere's 
was  phonetic,  having  arbitrary  signs  to  represent  sounds.  The  defect  of 
them  all  lay  in  their  failure  to  recognize  the  fact  that  the  sense  of  touch  has 
no  quality  by  which  it  can  take  the  place  of  sight,  and  is  in  no  way  quickened 
by  the  memory  of  what  has  been  seen  ;  some  of  the  blind  could  certainly 
read,  but  the  alphabet  of  the  seeing,  even  if  modified,  was  only  to  be  traced 
by  them  with  difficulty  and  hesitation. 

The  next  step  forward  was  again  in  France.  An  artillery  officer  named 
Charles  Barbier,  who  had  been  a  surveyor  here  during  our  Revolution,  and 
■who  had  some  fortune,  became  much  interested  in  the  blind.     In  1819  he  had 
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the  happy  idea  of  making  points  or  dots  with  a  blunt  stylus  on  thick  paper, 
to  be  variously  placed  so  that  they  should  represent  the  thirty-six  principal 
sounds  of  the  French  language.  They  were  arranged  vertically  within  a 
frame  or  "cell,"  in  two  lines,  with  room  for  six  points  on  a  side,  an  idea  per- 
haps suggested  to  him  by  the  popular  game  of  dominos.  Barbier  meant  his 
invention  for  the  use  of  the  blind  who  had  grown  up  without  learning  to 
read,  but  its  principal  drawback  lay  in  the  amount  of  space  which  it  wasted. 
As  the  cell  was  of  fixed  size,  if  a  sound  was  represented  by  a  point  in  one  cor- 
ner, all  the  rest  was  left  blank,  a  great  disadvantage  in  printing.  As  Haiiy's 
script  gave  Gall  his  first  idea  of  letters  in  high  relief,  which  are  the  basis  of 
the  line  system,  Barbier's  invention,  although  unpractical,  was  the  foundation 
of  the  point  system,  which  is  destined  to  supersede  line  altogether. 

In  1809  Louis  Braille  was  born,  who  became  blind  at  four  years  old,  and 
was  sent  to  the  Institution  des  Jeunes  Avengles.  As  he  grew  up  there  he 
studied  Barbier's  method  until  he  saw  a  way  to  simplify  it,  and  this  he  did, 
when  twenty-six  years  old,  by  abandoning  phonetics,  leaving  out  the 
lower  half  of  the  cell,  and  varying  the  combinations  of  the  remain- 
ing six  points  so  that  they  should  represent  the  letters  of  the  French 
alphabet.  These  six  points  can  be  combined  to  give  sixty-three  different 
signs,  including  accents,  punctuation,  figures,  algebraic  signs,  and  musical 
notation.  This  system  was  soon  introduced  into  the  Institution,  and  is  now 
generally  used  in  Europe.  It  was,  however,  still  defective  in  that  the  cell 
was  of  fixed  size,  so  that  space  was  lost  unless  there  were  points  enough  to  fill 
it.  One  of  the  greatest  merits  of  "Braille  Point"  was  that  it  could  be  easily 
written,  and  to  this  end  he  devised  an  ingenious  slate,  which  is  still  in  use. 
The  bed  is  of  metal,  crossed  horizontally  by  shallow  grooves  about  one-tenth 
of  an  inch  apart,  which  give  it  somewhat  the  look  of  a  miniature  washboard. 
The  wooden  frame  is  hinged  at  the  top,  so  that  it  may  close  down  and  keep  a 
thick  sheet  of  paper  in  place  on  the  bed.  The  writing  instrument,  or  stylus, 
is  a  short  piece  of  wire,  rounded  at  the  point  in  order  not  to  pierce  the  paper, 
and  fixed  in  a  wooden  handle.  A  narrow  strip  of  brass,  divided  into  rectangu- 
lar cells,  stretches  across  the  slate,  and  has  a  peg  at  each  end  which  fits  into 
holes  in  the  frame.  This  is  the  guide,  and  is  movable  up  and  down  the  slate. 
Through  it  the  pupil  pricks  the  letters,  working  from  right  to  left,  and  when 
the  paper  is  taken  out,  it  is  reversed  and  read  like  an  ordinary  page,  from 
left  to  right. 

Before  and  since  Braille's  time  various  writing  frames  and  contrivances 
have  been  invented  for  the  blind,  but  this  is  the  only  method  by  which  they 
can  not  only  write,  but  read  by  themselves  whatever  may  be  written  to  them. 

In  this  country  schools  for  the  blind  were  opened  at  New  York,  Boston, 
and  Philadelphia,  in  the  order  named,  in  1832  and  1833,  and  that  of  Boston 
attracted  especial  attention  because  of  the  devotion  and  talent  of  its  first 
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principal,  Dr.  S.  G.  Howe.  He  went  to  Europe  in  1830,  on  purpose  to  master 
the  various  methods  of  instruction  followed  there ;  but  at  Paris  Braille's  sys- 
tem was  in  its  infancy  and  does  not  seem  to  have  attracted  his  attention,  for  in 
an  extended  account  of  his  visit  no  mention  is  made  of  the  new  idea.  He 
presently  adopted  the  angular  lower-case  type,  in  the  style  of  Gall,  and  as 
early  as  1S42,  the  whole  Bible,  printed  in  this  so-called  Boston  type,  was  dis- 
tributed, free  of  cost,  by  the  American  Bible  Society. 

Dr.  Howe's  fame  will  probably  chiefly  rest  on  his  successful  rescue  of 
Laura  Bridgeman,  who  came  under  his  care  in  1837,  from  the  terrible  isola- 
tion in  which  she  was  placed  by  being  deaf  and  dumb  as  well  as  blind,  but 
It  is  impossible  to  overestimate  his  services  to  the  Boston  school,  and  to  the 
cause  of  the  blind  in  general.  Dr.  Howe  was  not  only  excellent,  but  the 
cause  of  excellence  in  others ;  and  it  was  his  good  fortune,  as  well  as  his 
due,  to  inspire  enthusiasm  for  himself  as  well  as  for  his  work.  When  the 
Massachusetts  Asylum  for  the  Blind  was  first  started,  money  for  it  came  in 
but  slowly,  until  Thomas  Handasyd  Perkins  made  the  noble  donation  which 
has  linked  his  name  enduringly  with  the  work.  Throughout  his  life  Howe 
had  a  host  of  friends,  and  it  was  but  natural  that,  at  his  death,  in  1876,  his 
son-in-law,  Mr.  Michael  Anagnos,  should  have  been  chosen  to  succeed  him, 
while,  as  a  further  expression  of  affectionate  admiration,  the  Howe  Memorial 
Press  was  endowed  by  subscription  to  continue  printing  books  in  the  type 
with  which  he  was  identified. 

The  New  York  Institution  for  the  Blind  had  early  adopted  the  Boston 
line  letter,  and  for  some  years  had  used  printed  books  in  no  other  form, 
when  Mr.  William  B.  Wait  became  its  principal  in  1863.     Educated  for  the 
bar,  he  had  already  entered  upon  practice,  when  his  health  broke  down  from 
over-work,  and  he  took  a  position  as  teacher  in  the  Institution,  intending  to 
give  it  up  so  soon  as  he  should  be  well  again.     But  with  renewed  health 
came  keener  interest  in  what  he  saw  were  problems  to  be  solved,  and  on  the 
retirement  of  Mr.  R.  G.  Rankin,  he  took  the  place  which  he  has  since  filled 
with  entire  singleness  of  purpose  and  marked  ability.      He  was  at  once 
struck  by  the  fact  that  many  of  the  children  did  not  read,  and  that  text- 
books were  not  employed  in   class  work.      The    published  literature   was 
considerable,  but  it  was  of    no    use   unless    the    pupils   could    read    well. 
The  entire   school  was  therefore  arranged  in  graded  classes,  new   alpha- 
bet cards  were  procured,  and  much  extra  time    was    given  to  the  slower 
pupils,  while  the  class  grading  was  rearranged  from  week  to  week.     At  the 
end  of  two  years  it  was  found  that  twenty  per  cent,  could  read  with  facility ; 
forty-eight  per  cent,  moderately  well,  and  thirty- two  per  cent,  were  unable 
to  read  at  all.     Statistics  collected  from  other  large  schools  showed  that  of 
their  pupils  from  twenty-two  to  forty-eight  per  cent,  could  read  with  facility; 
eighteen  to  thirty-nine  per  cent-  moderately  well,  while  fifty-eight  to  foijr. 
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teen  per  cent,  could  not  read  at  all.    These  figures  do  not  include  the  Boston 
school,  which  did  not  furnish  any  statistics. 

As  most  of  the  figures  seemed  to  indicate  different  standard  or  better 
methods,  Mr.  Wait  visited  several  schools,  including  that  of  Boston,  and 
found  that  while  the  pupils  were  about  alike  as  to  age  and  ability,  there  was 
no  standard  of  classification  in  reading.  The  group  of  non-readers  included 
some  of  the  most  intelligent,  while  the  capacity  for  touch-reading  was  no 
test  of  mental  capacity.  The  books  were  generally  in  Boston  type,  but  text- 
books were  nowhere  used  in  the  classes,  while  the  Braille  system,  although 
known  to  a  few— chiefly  teachers— was  not  recognized  in  the  course  of  study 
in  any  school.  Mr.  Wait  found  himself  reluctantly  forced  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  line- letter  systems  were  no  longer  adequate,  as  they  failed  to  fulfil 
the  requisite  conditions  of  touch  perception,  and  could  not  be  written. 

(To  be  continued.) 

The  Literature  of  Philanthropy,  one  of  a  series  of  books  published  by  the 
Harpers,  has  the  above  article  on  the  "  Education  of  the  Blind  "  by  Mrs. 
Frederick  Rhinelander  Jones.  It  will  give  the  readers  of  Tai,ks  and 
Tai,e;s  a  comprehensive  idea  of  the  growth  and  magnitude  of  the  work. 
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Blindness  From  Tobaeeo. 

^R  FRANCIS  BOWLING,  of  Chicago,  has  been  looking  into  the  conse- 
quences of  working  in  cigar  factories.  At  first  he  suspected  that 
merely  breathing  the  air  in  such  places  would  produce  certain  bad  effects, 
even  though  the  person  did  not  smoke  or  chew.  But  he  has  since  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  trouble  observed  is  due  only  to  the  use  of  tobacco  in 
excess.  About  one-sixth  of  the  workmen  were  afiflicted  with  more  or  less 
impaired  vision,  but  almost  in  every  instance  the  men  were  heavy  smokers 
or  chewers. 

The  eyes  of  these  men  gradually  lost  their  keenness.  They  complained 
that  luminous  objects  dazzled  them  and  that  they  could  not  read  so  well  with 
a  strong  light  as  with  a  feeble  one.  They  could  see  better  in  the  evening  than 
in  the  daytime.  The  pupils  showed  a  tendency  to  contract.  The  power  of 
distinguishing  colors  became  somewhat  impaired,  though  not  entirely  lost. 
And  it  was  noticed  that  this  injury  occurred  only  at  the  centre  of  the  retina, 
and  not  around  the  edges. 

Besides  the  derangement  of  visual  power  other  symptoms  of  a  disordered 
state  are  reported.  They  are  a  loss  of  appetite  and  an  aversion  to  meat. 
The  sleep  is  disturbed  by  bad  dreams.  The  victims  of  tobacco  poisoning 
usually  have  to  go  to  bed  late,  as  they  claim,  in  order  to  be  able  to  fall  asleep. 
They  often  lie  awake  for  some  time.  They  usually  complain  of  more  or  less 
palpitation  of  the  heart,  and  the  pulse  usually  ranges  at  about  ninety  or 
over.  On  taking  any  great  amount  of  exercise  the  muscles  feel  unusually 
tired,  and  the  hand  often  has  a  characteristic  tremble  on  holding  a  book  or 
pen.  A  case  in  which  this  latter  symptom  was  particularly  well  marked 
came  under  treatment  recently  in  a  man  who  was  a  heavy  smoker,  and  who 
had  pronounced  symptoms  of  tobacco  amblyopia  in  addition. — [Colorado 
Index. 
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Seeing  Without  Eyes. 
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YM  YOUNG  girl,  one  of  the  deaf  and  blind  children  who  are  pupils  at  the 
J  I  New  York  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  (the 
Rev.  Dr.  Gallaudet's  charge),  has  just  visited  the  Pan-American  Exposition  at 
Buffalo.  She  went  as  the  guest  of  a  gentleman  interested  in  the  child  and 
generally,  in  the  teaching  of  the  deaf-blind.  Her  experiences  there  are 
set  forth  in  the  following  letter,  which  was  typewritten  by  her  own  hand,  on 
a  double-case  machine  she  has  had  less  than  one  mouth.  With  some  omis- 
sions for  the  sake  of  brevity,  it  is  printed  herewith  exactly  as  it  was  written, 
and  it  may  be  safely  said  that  few  business  men  will  read  it  without  noting 
how  favorably  the  work  of  this  deaf  and  blind  girl  compares  with  that  of  the 
ordinary  stenographer  in  business  oflSces  : 

"We  started  for  Buffalo  on  the  morning  of  July  2nd.  It  was  a  very  hot 
day  but  we  did  not  have  to  walk  far.  We  rode  in  an  electric  car  to  the  Grand 
Central  Station  from  which  the  Empire  State  Express  starts.  We  were  very 
hot  and  dusty.  The  dust  came  into  the  car  through  the  open  door  and  win- 
dows. After  we  had  passed  Albany  a  fine  dinner  was  served.  We  reached 
Buffalo  about  five  o'clock  and  a  carriage  met  us  and  took  us  to  St,  Mary's 
School  for  the  deaf.  The  school  is  just  out  of  the  city  limits  and  is  very  cool. 
There  are  many  fruit  trees  and  fine  shade  trees  all  around  it  and  a  lawn  of 

beautiful  green  grass.     Mr. met  us  and  gave  us  a  royal  welcome  and 

after  dinner  we  met  several  of  the  teachers  of  the  deaf-blind.  Mr. intro- 
duced me  to  a  great  many  people  and  I  had  a  most  delightful  time  talking 
with  them. 

Wednesday  morning  Mr.  sent  all  the  teachers  with  their  deaf-blind 

pupils  to  Niagara  Falls.  .  .  .  The  rapids  in  the  river  made  me  think  how 
wonderful  and  powerful  is  He  who  made  this  beautiful  world. 

Thursday  morning  I  had  a  very  pleasant  time  talking  with  the  people 

that  I  had  never  met  before  and  in  the  afternoon  Mr. sent  the  teachers  of 

the  deaf-blind  with  their  pupils  to  the  Pan-American  Exposition  and  we  saw 
the  Moors,  Arabs,  Egyptians  and  a  Greek  girl.  They  were  dressed  in  their 
native  costumes  and  kindly  let  us  see  them  with  our  fingers.  The  Greek  girl 
can  speak  seven  different  languages. 

A  gentleman  named  Professor  Sasso  who  was  in  the  Egyptian  depart- 
ment was  very  courteous  to  us,  he  showed  us  all  the  things  in  his  department 
and  he  gave  me  a  green  heart  for  my  chain,  a  silver  pin  with  a  crab  on  it  and 
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a  card  bearing  his  name.  Auother  man  named  Salamus  gave  me  a  heavy 
bracelet  made  of  greenish  white  glass  and  a  hat  pin  with  a  blue  stone  in  it. 
They  were  very  good  to  us  all.  When  we  had  seen  all  the  Egyptian  exhibits, 
the  teachers  decided  to  have  dinner  at  the  Exposition  and  stay  to  see  the 
electric  lights  in  the  evening.  They  told  me  that  all  the  buildings  were  beau- 
tifully lighted  up.  It  must  have  been  a  glorious  sight  and  I  think  that  the 
inventions  of  the  nineteenth  century  are  wonderful, 

Friday  we  visited  another  building  in  the  Fair  and  saw  various  articles 
made  by  Indians  and  other  people  and  we  were  allowed  to  handle  them,  I 
got  a  bracelet  made  of  Niagara  stone,  a  pin  with  a  tiny  Indian  canoe  on  it  and 
some  other  things.  .  .  We  rode  on  a  donkey,  an  elephant  and  a  camel,  we 
climbed  up  the  steps  to  reach  the  head  of  the  elephant,  Big  Elkit,  to  examine 
her  head,  ears,  trunk  and  body.  I  did  not  know  before  that  an  elephant  was 
so  large  and  had  such  rough  skin. 

Saturday  we  rested  and  visited  with  the  teachers  and  before  five  o'clock 

Catherine  and  I  went  with  Miss and  Miss to  Rev.  Mr.  Berry's  church 

and  he  took  us  through  the  church  and  showed  us  the  memorial  windows,  the 
organ,  the  altar,  the  cross,  and  all  the  fine  robes  that  he  has  to  wear  at 
church.  I  had  never  been  allowed  to  visit  a  church  in  that  way  and  now  I 
have  a  clearer  idea  of  how  an  Episcopal  church  looks.  He  was  so  very  kind 
to  let  us  handle  such  worthy  things.  After  we  left  the  church  he  showed  us 
some  books  in  his  private  library  and  some  ornamental  dogs,  and  other 
things." — Little  Chronicle. 


Sketches  from  Our  Exchanges. 
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THE   NAUTII.US 

There  have  been  so  many  queer  and  remarkable  stories  related  of  the 
nautilus,  that  one  can  scarcely  tell  where  truth  ends  and  fiction  begins.  But 
from  all  we  have  read  and  heard, — a  multitude  of  witnesses  truly— perhaps 
some  little  truth  can  be  gleaned.  The  nautilus  Pompillius,  the  best  known 
and  most  common  variety,  inbabits  the  Mediterranean  sea  and  the  Indian 
ocean  and  the  three  members  of  the  family — all  that  is  known,  are  partial  to 
warm  water. 

The  shell  is  peculiarly  constructed,  having  a  very  complex  mechanism. 
It  contains  a  system  of  chambers  connected  with  a  syphon.  When  on  the 
bottom  of  the  ocean,  where  it  seeks  its  food,  living  upon  small  shell  fish — it 
wishes  to  rise  to  the  surface,  the  water  with  which  the  rooms  of  the  nautilus 
house  is  filled,  is  drawn  out  through  the  syphon,  the  displacement  making 
the  shell  light,  it  rises  to  the  top  where  it  floats  about  in  evident  enjoyment 
of  the  situation.  It  has  a  filmy  mantle,  which  people  with  lively  iuiagina- 
tion  construe  into  a  sail  and  here  some  of  the  fables  of  the  nautilus  are  in 
evidence.  Again,  when  the  animal  wishes  to  sink  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea, 
the  empty  rooms  are  flooded  with  water  and  thus  weighted  it  goes  down  to 
its  feeding  ground,  among  the  star  fish  and  pearl  oysters. 

The  shells  are  very  beautiful  in  color  as  well  as  in  construction,  except 
one,  known  as  the  paper  nautilus,  which  is  snow  white  and  exceedingly 
frail.  This  I  believe  is  the  rarest  variety  and  sometimes  sells  for  twenty-five 
or  fifty  dollars  a  specimen.  Many  beautiful  things,  both  in  prose  and  verse, 
have  been  written  of  this  little  inhabitant  of  the  deep,  and  truth  and  fiction 
unite  to  make  unusually  interesting  the  character  of  this  tiny  marinvr. 

CURIOUS   CHRISTIAN  NAMES. 

One  of  the  most  curious  names  ever  bestowed  upon  a  girl  is  Airs  and 
Graces.  She  is  now  about  three  years  old,  her  name  being  registered  at 
Somerset  house,  London,  in  1898,  when  she  was  baptized. 

Her  sister's  name  is  equally  uniisual — Nun  Nicer. 

Actsapostle,  son  of  Thomas  and  Elizabeth  Pegden,  was  baptized  Aug.  2, 
1795-  Again  this  name  figures  in  records  in  1833,  when  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
son  of  Richard  and  Phebe  Kennett  was  baptized.  This  name,  curious  as  it 
is,  is  preferable  to  What,  or  Dum  Spiro  Spero,  names  with  which  children 
have  been  handicapped- 
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It  was  a  patriotic  American  who  bestowed  upon  his  young  hopeful  the 
name  of  Declaration  of  Independence. 

A  most  warlike  name  is  Robert  Alma  Balaclava  Inkerman  Sebastapol 
Delhi  Dugdale,  who  is  an  English  innkeeper's  son ;  a  similar  name  is 
Richard  CcEur  de  Lion  Tyler  Walter  Hill. 

About  ICO  years  ago  a  snowstorm  in  western  Pennsylvania  set  in  about 
the  first  of  March,  and  there  were  many  weeks  of  sleighing,  traditional  for 
years  for  the  length  of  time  it  lasted.  What  did  a  Mr.  Smith  do,  who  hap- 
pened to  have  a  boy  born  about  this  time,  but  name  him  Seven  Weeks 
Sleighing  in  March.  He  usually  went  by  the  name  of  Weeks.  His  initials 
were  all  written  out— S.    W.    S.  I.    M.  Smith. 

Parents  of  large  families  need  no  assurance  that  the  advent  of  another 
child  is  not  always  as  welcome  in  fact  as  in  theory,  but  it  is  scarcely  kind  to 
make  the  child  bear  a  token  of  disapproval  all  its  life.  It  must  be  rather 
unpleasant  to  go  through  life,  for  example,  as  Not  Wanted  James,  What 
Another,  Only  Fancy  William  Brown,  or  even  as  Last  of  'Em  Harper,  or  Still 
Another  Hewitt.  And  yet  these  are  all  names  which  the  caprice  of  parents 
has  imposed  on  innocent  children. 

An  American  lady  spending  some  time  in  Devonshire,  Eng.,  met  at  an 
afternoon  tea  Mr.  Pine-Cofl5n,  Mr.  Deith  (pronounced  Death),  and  Miss  Graves. 

AMERICAN  POCKETKNIVES. 

Of  the  millions  of  pocketknives  annually  sold  in  this  country  probably 
75  per  cent  of  the  jackknives  and  other  heavy  varieties  are  now  made  here, 
and  this  proportion  is  increasing ;  while  taking  the  total  sales,  more  than 
50  per  cent,  of  the  knives  in  value  are  now  made  here,  and  this  proportion 
also  is  increasing.  Fine  penknives  are  imported  from  England  and  Ger- 
many ;  the  cheapest  jackknives,  cheaper  and  poorer  than  any  made  here, 
come  from  Germany. 

Pocketknives  have  been  made  in  this  country  for  many  years  and  there 
are  now  here  some  scores  of  factories  for  their  production.  The  newest 
branch  of  the  manufacture  here  is  that  of  fine  penknives,  which  have  been 
made  in  this  country  only  about  forty  years,  and  have  come  into  their  pres- 
ent large  and  extended  use  only  within  about  twenty  years.  There  are  pen- 
knives of  English  make  that  have  been  made  continuously  under  the  same 
names  for  more  than  a  hundred  years  ;  so  that  the  making  of  such  knives  in 
this  country  is  something  comparatively  modern.  The  American  penknife 
if  not  now  actually  the  best  in  the  world,  is  at  least  the  equal,  in  quality, 
style  and  finish  of  any  produced  anywhere. 

Pocketknives  are  made  in  almost  endless  variety.  One  American  con- 
cern makes  700  different  sorts,  which  vary  in  kind,  shape,  size,  number  of 
blades,  kind  of  handle,  style  and  size  of  bolster,  and  so  on.  The  best  pocket- 
knives  have  hand-forged  blades.  Great  as  is  the  variety  of  pocketknives 
now  made  here,  a  still  greater  variety  is  made  in  Europe,  where  the  industry 
has  been  longer  established  and  patterns  and  designs  have  accumulated; 
and  the  greater  number  of  the  odd  knives,  containing  corkscrews,  and  vari- 
ous other  implements,  still  come  from  there. 

A  fine  penknife  of  the  best  quality  and  handsomely  mounted,  is  still 
more  or  less  of  a  luxury  ;  it  might  cost  at  retail  anywhere  from  |i  to  I3  or  $4. 
One-bladed  jackknives  can  be  bought  at  wholesale  for  75  cents  a  dozen  ;  fine 
penknives  run  up  to  $30  a  dozen. 


SUCCESSFUL  BLIND  PEOPLE. 
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In  this  department,  which  is  dedicated  to  the  cause  for  the  advancement 
of  which  this  periodical  is  published,  we  hope  to  serve  a  double  purpose. 
We  wish  first  to  call  the  attention  of  the  seeing  world  to  what  it  is  possible 
for  blind  persons  to  accomplish. 

Second,  to  have  this  knowledge,  by  means  of  the  thoughtful  kindness  of 
our  subscribers,  reach  the  sightless  everywhere  and  stimulate  them  to  make 

Every  blind  man  or  woman,  young  or  vigorous,  with  a  favorable  oppor- 
unity  may  become  self-sustaining.  The  right  amount  of  perseverance  will 
command  the  opportunity.  All  who  wish  to  know  what  is  being  accomplished 
to  increase  the  methods  by  which  blind  people  may  become  independent  are 
invited  to  open  correspondence  with  the  American  Association  to  Promote 
the  Education  and  Employment  of  the  Blind,  1808  H  St.  Washington, 
Washington,  D.  C,  enclosing  stamp  for  reply. 


Is  there  a  sixth  sense?  The  blind  piano  tuner.  Dean  S.  Gray,  surely 
possesses  one.  When  passing  a  high  board  fence  he  can,  without  touching  it, 
mysteriously  feel  its  presence.  Anything  which  is  on  a  level  with  his  head  is 
recognized  in  the  same  way. 

"I  might,"  he  says,  "stumble  over  a  post,  but  wouldn't  run  into  a  large 
tree  or  a  brick  wall,  unless  walking  rapidly." 

His  physician  states  that  this  strange  "sense  of  feeling"  conies  from  the 
nerves  in  the  face,  for  his  sight  is  destroyed  absolutely. 

One  evening  in  Milwaukee  avenue  a  house  in  the  process  of  being  moved 
was  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  street.  Mr.  Gray  passed  along  the  side- 
walk where  there  was  nothing  to  indicate  the  presence  of  the  house.  After 
arriving  at  his  destination  he  asked  :  "What's  that  thing  back  there  in  the 
street  ?    It  ought  not  to  be  there." 

He  has  the  power  of  impressing  this  mysterious  feeling  upon  others.  A 
short  time  ago  he  was  seated  in  the  centre  of  a  Third  street  car.  A  lady  got 
on  and  sat  at  the  end  of  the  seat.  Mr.  Gray  made  no  movement,  but  those 
watching  instantly  realized  that  he  knew  exactly  what  had  happened.  When 
he  rose  to  leave  the  car  he  passed  her  more  deftly  than  does  the  ordinary  man 
with  two  perfect  eyes. 

As  Mr.  Gray  was  walking  down  Michigan  avenue  recently  to  the  Journal 
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office  to  have  his  first  photograph  taken,  his  escort  turned  from  Michigan  at 
Cass  avenue  instead  of  walking  on  to  Wayne.  Quickly  he  asked,  "Why  do 
you  turn  here  ?  Michigan  and  Fort  are  nearer  together  through  Wayne  street 
than  through  Cass." 

A  few  steps  further  he  said  :  "Here  is  the  restaurant  where  we  had  din- 
ner," 

At  Howard  street  he  was  asked:  "What  street  is  this?"  He  replied: 
"One  end  of  Howard." 

Thus  he  knows  every  street  in  the  city,  and  street  numbers,  too.  At  the 
front  steps  of  the  Jourt  al  building  he  swung  his  cane  forward  to  measure  the 
first  step,  and  after  that  proceeded  up  the  rest  just  as  any  one  else  would. 

His  sister  said  that  when  they  were  going  anywhere  together  she  let  him 
lead  the  way,  though  she  sees  perfectly,  for  he  knows  the  quickest  routes. 

Man)'  street  cars  he  recognizes  by  their  gongs. 

"The  new  Woodward  avenue  and  the  JeflFerson  and  Third  avenue  cars 
have  rather  heavy  gongs,"  he  said.  "Also  the  Detroit  railway  cars.  But  now 
they  are  mixing  them  up,  and  it  is  harder  to  know  when  the  right  one  comes," 

Many  conductors  assert  that  Mr.  Gray  can  tell  the  streets  of  the  city  by 
his  "sense  of  feeling."  But  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  city  map  is  in  his  mind, 
and  he  knows  when  he  passes  the  last  intersection  of  car  lines  before  his  des- 
tined street.  Then  so  closely  does  he  calculate  short  distances  run  by  the  car 
that  he  can  ring  the  bell  at  the  right  time  for  his  own  street.  Likewise  when 
walking,  he  knows  when  it  is  time  to  turn  a  corner. 

Nothing  escapes  his  ears,  and  he  can  go  home  and  repeat  the  entire  con- 
versation of  those  sitting  near  him,  especially  on  politics.  Mr.  Gray  denied 
the  story  that  he  can  tell  the  denomination  of  bills.  Coins  are  easy,  but  no 
blind  person  in  the  United  States  can  tell  the  denomination  of  a  bill,  he  says. 

Mr.  Gray  is  a  busy  man,  for  his  afiliction  has  given  his  ear  peculiar  apt- 
ness in  his  business  of  piano  tuning.  All  alone  he  travels  over  the  city, 
and  even  to  Windsor.  The  car  lines  are  the  points  in  his  compass  which 
keep  him  informed  of  his  position.  His  watch  has  no  crystal,  and  he  reads 
time  from  it  with  perfect  ease  with  his  fingers. 

He  is  an  expert  chess  player. 

Mr.  Gray  was  graduated  from  the  tuning  department  of  the  Michigan 
school  for  the  blind  at  Lansing.  While  there  he  received  an  excellent  educa- 
tion and  converses  fluently  on  all  popular  questions.  His  residence  is  at  No. 
291  Harper  avenue  east. 

Those  who  meet  him  for  the  first  time  bow  mechanically,  and  try  to  make 
the  points  of  their  conversation  more  clear  to  him  by  means  of  gestures.  He 
became  completely  blind  from  cataract  before  he  was  five  years  old,  and,  like 
so  many  other  blind  persons,  has  no  memory  of  his  sight  except  how  light 
Q.^^&a.xs.— Detroit  Journal. 
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Among  the  numerous  blind  persons  of  Michigan  who  are  earning  an 
entirely  or  a  partially  icdependeut  liX^ing,  one  of  the  most  worthy  and 
interesting  characters  is  Mr.  William  W.  Kennison  of  Sand  Lake.  He  is  now 
a  man  between  thirty-five  and  forty  years  of  age,  and  since  leaving  school  in 
1896  or  1S97,  has  been  engaged  for  the  most  part  in  the  broom-trade,  a  field 
of  work,  which,  in  Michigan  at  least,  seems,  with  all  its  drawbacks,  best 
adapted  to  afford  the  blind  an  honest  livelihood.  Before  the  loss  of  his  sight, 
which  occurred  not  until  he  became  an  adult,  Mr.  Kennison  worked  as  a 
lumberman  in  the  pine  forests  of  Michigan,  and  became  inured  to  both  the 
physical  and  moral  hardships  of  such  a  life.  The  subject  of  this  brief  sketch 
entered  the  Michigan  School  for  the  blind  of  Lansing,  in  October,  1894  ;  and 
during  his  brief  stay  at  this  Institution,  he  was  a  living  example  to  its  pupils 
of  what  perseverance,  tenacity,  and  dogged  determination,  if  properly  applied 
can  accomplish.  Before  leaving  the  school  in  March  or  April,  1896  or  1S97, 
although  he  had  entered  it  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  broom-trade,  he  had 
applied  himself  diligently  to  other  branches  of  school  work  ;  and,  notwith- 
standing his  advanced  age  and  the  fact  he  had  exceedingly  calloused  hands, 
due  to  his  previous  hard  manual  labor  in  the  woods,  he  had  mastered  the  New 
York  Point  system  to  such  an  extent  as  to  be  able  to  read  it  quite  fluently, 
and  write  it  accurately  ;  and  he  was  thus  enabled  to  take  up  the  class  work 
with  his  younger  companions,  and  to  read  the  lessons  from  the  text-books 
himself,  which  he  did  with  all  the  zeal  of  a  youth. 

Because  of  the  short  time  during  which  he  was  permitted  to  remain  at 
the  school,  he  was  unable  to  accomplish  a  great  deal  in  this  direction  ;  but  he 
has  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  his  time  there  was  spent  to  the  best 
advantage.  After  leaving  school,  and  starting  in  the  broom-business  on  his 
own  account,  the  writer  heard  from  him  the  old  complaint  that  the  trade  is 
very  imperfectly  taught  at  the  Institution  ;  that  one  has  much  to  learn  after 
finishing  the  prescribed  course  at  the  school,  which  relates  to  the  busi- 
ness and  economical,  rather  than  to  the  mechanical,  part  of  the  work.  To 
this  point  we  may  have  an  occasion  to  refer  again,  while  sketching  another 
individual,  as  it  seems  to  be  the  general  opinion  of  all  who  have  been  at  the 
school,  and  who  have  afterwards  achieved  any  success,  that  they  have  been 
imperfectly  taught,  and  that  in  antiquated  methods  too,  whether  it  be  in 
broom-making,  tuning,  or  any  other  handicraft.  Of  course,  Mr.  Kennison 
met  with  many  difficulties  at  the  beginning  of  his  business  career,  but  the 
same  good  qualities  which  carried  him  through  his  school  life  with  such 
credit,  were  again  useful  in  overcoming  all  obstacles  and,  when  last  heard 
from,  he  was  working  long  hours,  and  yet  swamped  with  unfilled  orders  ;  and 
as  he  had  the  foresight  to  purchase  a  year's  supply  of  corn  from  the  farmers 
at  a  very  low  price  when  compared  with  that  demanded  by  the  combine,  and, 
as  the  market  price  of  brooms  was  then  very  high,  he  was  realizing  large 
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profits,  and  seemed  to  be  in   a  position   of    financial  independence.     (The 

above  article  was  published  in    The  Problem,  of  Iveavenworth,  Kansas,  from 

the  pen  of  F.  H.  Hoar.) 

DONATIONS. 

Mrs,  Nathanael  Shipman $  25  00 

Mrs.  C.  D.  Davison 25  00 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  G.  P.  Davis 100  00 

C.  W.  Holmes 50 

Mrs.  H.  E.  I/Oveless 2  00 

Miss  Jennie  S.  Porter 25 

Mrs.  A.  D.  Vorce 3  00 

Mrs.  Dow I  00 

Miss  Elizabeth  Porter 4  00 

Mrs.   Barber x  00 

Mrs.  Gulliver 50 

Rev.  Mr.  Barnett 25 

Clothing By  Mrs.  Olmsted 

" "         Mrs.  Boyd 

41  Articles  of  wearing  apparel,    ^ Wethersfield  Branch  Needle-work  Guild 

4  Pairs  pillow  cases,  \  j  America. 

4  Towels,  ) 

Two   Jackets Mrs.   Twiss 

Table,  Rocker  and  House  decorations Mrs.  J.  P.  Allen 

Chair Mrs.   L.    L.    Hollister 

Guest  Book Mrs.  E.  M.  Sill 

Griddle Mrs.  Samuel  Cowles 

Zither  entertainment  at  Institution Miss  Louise  Lee  and  Mr.  Eitel 

15  Tickets  to  Mr.  Kellogg's  lecture  recital Mr.  Royal 

20  Tickets  to  graphophone  exhibition '.Mr.  Sper^y 

18  Tickets  to  "Uncle  Terry" Mr.  Parsons 

15  Tickets  to  two  organ  recitals Mr.  F.  J.    Benedict 


CHILDREN'S  DEPARTMENT. 


Her    Dar^e 


ANNA  F.  BURNHAM. 


TH^  RED   FEATHER-BED. 

MAY  w.  clyme;r, 


"  I'm   losted  !     Could    you   find  me, 
please?" 
Poor,  little  frightened  baby  ! 
The  wind  has  tossed  her  golden  fleece, 
The  stone  has  scratched  her  dimpled 

knees  ; 
I  stooped  and  lifted  her  with  ease, 
And  softly  whispered:     "Maybe." 

"  Tell  me  your  name,  my  little  maid, 
I  can't  find  you  without  it," 

"  My  name  is  Shiny-eyes,"  she  said  ; 

"Yes,   but  your  last/"     She  shook 
her  head  : 

"  Up  to  my  house  'ey  never  said 
A  single  fing  about  it," 

"  But,   dear,"  I  said,  "  what  is  your 

name?" 
"  Why,  didn't   you   hear  me   told 

you? 
Dust  Shiny-eyes."     A  bright  thought 

came ; 
"  Yes,  when  you're  good  ;  but  when 

they  blame 
You,  little  one— is't  just  the  same 
When  mamma  has  to  scold  you?" 

"  My    mamma    never    scolds,"     she 
moans, 
A  little  blush  ensuing, 
"  'Cept     when     I've     been     frowing 

stones, 
And  then  she  says,"  the  culprit  owns, 
Mehetabel  Sapphira  Jones, 
What  has  you  been  a-doing'  ?" 

—A  True  Republic. 


rLADYS  left  her  hat  out  in  the 
garden  one  night.  The  dew 
had  fallen  on  it  and  it  was  quite  wet 
when  she  found  it  the  next  morning. 
The  pretty  red  feather  she  had  been 
so  proud  of  was  gone,  no  one  knew 
where. 

They  were  a  very  happy  couple, 
even  if  they  had  moved  into  an  attic 
to  live.  They  were  as  busy  and  as 
cosy  as  possible,  working  together  to 
put  their  house  in  order.  They  had 
chosen  this  attic  because  they  thought 
they  should  like  the  people  that  lived 
down-stairs.  There  was  one  little 
girl  who  had  given  them  something 
to  eat  several  times,  and  tl^y  felt 
quite  fond  of  her. 

The  father  was  making  the  love- 
liest couch  he  could  think  of.  It  was 
set  right  in  the  open  window,  for 
they  were  not  at  all  afraid  of  taking 
cold.  He  brought  fine  straws  and 
dainty  sticks,  little  strings  and  soft 
hairs,  and  the  pair  worked  together 
and  wove  them  in  and  out  until  they 
had  completed  a  little  bed  that  was 
very  soft  and  comfortable. 

Then  the  father  went  out  to  stroll 
about  and  stretch  himself  for  a  few 
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minutes  after  his  hard  work ;  but  he 
came  back  almost  at  once,  bearing  a 
feather-bed  in  his  mouth.  Yes,  in 
his  mouth ;  for  this  father  didn't 
have  any  hands.  He  had,  instead, 
two  beautiful  wings,  and  two  tiny 
feet  with  claws — and  now  you  have 
guessed  that  it  was  a  bird  family  that 
had  moved  into  the  attic,  havfen't  you? 
Mrs.  Bird  was  very  much  surprised 
when  Mr.  Bird  brought  in  the  bed. 

"Oh,  where  did  you  get  it?"  she 
cried.     "It  doesn't  belong  to  us." 

"My  dear,,  it  surely  does.  I  found 
it  in  the  garden." 

"But  the  color!"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Bird.  "You  know  our  family  never 
have  anything  but  grey,  and  this  is 
bright  red.  I  fancy  it  may  belong  to 
Mrs.  Robin." 

"Well,"  replied  Mr.  Bird,  "I  asked 
Mr.  Robin  about  it  as  I  came  along, 
and  he  showed  me  that  their  feathers 
were  a  very  different  red  from  this. 
So  I  think  we  may  keep  it,  I  found 
it  near  that  white  rose-bush  in  the 
garden.  It  seemed  to  be  fast  to  some- 
thing, but  I  pulled  and  off  it  came." 
Mrs.  Bird  fussed  with  her  new 
feather-bed  quite  a  while.  She  laid 
it  on  the  nest,  first  this  way  and  then 
that,  and  finally  she  got  it  arranged 
to  suit  her. 

It  wasn't  so  very  long  afterwards 
that  there  were  four  dear  little  speck- 
led eggs  for  Mrs.  Bird  to  keep  warm 
under  her  breast,  day  and  night  ; 
and  then  it  wasn't  so  very  long  after 
that  there  were  four  Birdlings  for 
Mother  Bird  to  take  care  of.  Then 
she  was  very  glad  of  her  red  feather- 
bed to  help  keep  them^warm. 


Father  Bird  now  was  busy  all  day 
long  bringing  nice  things  to  eat. 
One  day  he  brought  something  that 
the  little  girl  down-stairs  had  given 
him.  But  the  Mother  Bird  wouldn't 
give  the  Birdlings  any.  She  said 
cake  wasn't  good  for  children.  She 
and  father  Bird  ate  it  themselves. 

The  Birdlings  grew  and  grew,  and 
their  feathers  got  longer  and  their 
bodies  fatter,  until  at  last  they  were 
bigger  than  Father  and  Mother  Bird. 
(You  watch  the  Sparrows  and  you 
will  see  that  the  baby  birds  who  can 
hardly  fly  and  do  not  know  how  to 
feed  themselves,  are  larger  than  the 
old  birds.) 

Then  the  Birdlings  had  flying  les- 
sons. Back  and  forth  they  went  to 
the  sweet  apple-tree.  And  at  last 
they  were  big  enough  to  talk  about 
going  to  house-keeping  themselves 
the  next  spring. 

"And  I  shall  have  the  red  feather- 
bed." said  one. 

"No,  no,  I  shall!"  cried  each  of  the 

others,  and  it  seemed  as  if  there  was 
about  to  be  a  qaarrel  in  the  Bird  fam- 
ily. But  while  the  Birdlings  were  each 
claiming  the  red  feather-bed  Mother 

Bird  flew  up,  and  overheard  them. 
"You    are   quarreling    over     what 

does  not  belong  to  you,  you  silly 
children !"  she  cried.  "The  red 
feather-bed  is  mine,  and  it  is  to  stay 
right  here  in  the  nest." 

Gladys  went  up  into  the  attic  one 
day  to  look  for  "doll-rags."  There, 
in  the  window,  she  saw  an  empty 
bird's  nest,  and  she  knew  then,  as 
you  do  now,  where  her  red  feather 
had  gone. — Little  Folks. 
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A  Statue  with  a  Pretty  History. 


The  Eskimo's  House  of  Snow. 


A  statue  which  has  a  pretty  history 
stands  at  Kaiserslautern  to  the  mem- 
ory of  the  late  Emperor  Frederick. 

Some  years  ago,  while  still  Crown 
Prince,  he  paid  a  visit  to  the  hospital 
at  Kaiserslautern,  where  a  number  of 
Protestant  ladies  care  for  sick  child- 
dren.  The  Crown  Prince  went  about 
in  his  kindly  way,  stooping  his  tall 
form  to  talk  with  some  of  the  little 
ones.  Among  them  was  a  little  crip- 
ple, son  of  an  infantry  sergeant.  The 
Crown  Prince  asked  his  name,  and 
when  the  little  fellow  shyly  said  it 
was  Frederick,  the  Prince  took  his 
little  namesake  in  his  arms  and 
caressed  him.  The  little  boy  was 
attracted  by  the  stars  and  crosses 
which  the  Crown  Prince,"«who  was  in 
uniform,  wore  on  his  breast,  and  be- 
gan fingering  them  while  the  Prince 
chatted  with  him.  This  little  epi- 
sode was  never  forgotten  at  Kaiser- 
slautern, and  when  the  Emperor  died 
they  raised  his  statue  with  the  little 
boy  in  his  arms  playing  with  the 
medals  on  his  breast.  The  statue, 
which  is  of  bronze,  and  a  little  over 
life  size,  stands  in  the  quadrangle  of 
the  hospital,  close  by  the  spot  where 
he  took  the  little  cripple. — Selected, 


At  night  when  the  lamp  goes  out 
and  the  temperature  goes  down,  all 
these  water  soaked  snow  blocks  and 
banking  of  snow  become  converted 
into  ice  or  a  sort  of  frozen  snow  ice, 
like  that  which  one  sees  on  the  side- 
walk after  a  cold,  freezing  night  that 
follows  a  thawing  day.  This  alter- 
nate freezing  and  thawing  soon  con- 
verts the  top  part  into  this  translu- 
cent material,  and,  as  a  result,  the 
igloo  becomes  uncomfortably  chilly 
at  night,  the  ice  being  a  good  con- 
ductor of  the  cold,  while  the  snow  is 
not. 

The  energetic  Eskimo  does  not  re- 
side long  in  the  same  igloo — not  over 
a  month  or  six  weeks — unless  he  is 
where  he  can  easily  "bank"  his 
building  so  deep  that  the  snow  can- 
not be  converted  into  ice  clear 
through  its  depth.  One  of  the  few 
comforts  of  Arctic  winter  travel  is 
that  the  voyager  has  nearly  always  a 
new  warm  snow  house  in  which  to 
sleep.  Whenever  a  traveling  party 
reaches  a  camping  point  where  there 
are  several  old,  unoccupied  igloos, 
they  never  think  of  using  them,  but 
build  others  instead,  if  only  for  a 
single  night. 


WISE  AND  OTHERWISE. 


-^>*-^^ 


Grandpa's  Birthday  :  "Many  happy 
returns  of  the  day,  grandpa  !  Vnd 
mamma  says,  if  you  give  us  each  fifty 
cents,  we  mustn't  lose  it." 


"What  do  you  regard  as  the  most 
reliable   weather  report,  professor?" 
"Thunder." 


When  Hamlet  said  :     "But  I  have 

that  within   which  passeth  show,"  it 

is  believed  that  he  had  in  his  pocket 

a  complimentary  ticket  to  the  circus. 

o 

Mrs.  Jones — "Don't  trouble  your- 
self to  see  me  to  the  door,  Mrs. 
Smith." 

Mrs.  Smith— "No  trouble.  Quite 
a  pleasure,  I  assure  you." 

Briggs — "I  hear  you  have  been 
operating  in  Wall  street." 

Griggs — "A  great  mistake.  I've 
been  operated  upon." 

o 

He — "Yes,  I  loved  a  girl  once,  and 
she  made  a  fool  of  me." 

She — "Some  girls  do  make  a  last- 
ing impression,  don't  they?" 
o 

Husband — "What  a  sad  face  that 
woman  has  !" 

Wife — "Yes,  poor  thing  !  She  has 
either  loved  and  lost,  or  loved  and 
got  him." 

Potter — "The  scientists  say  that  the 
way  for  a  man  to  sleep  is  to  think 
of  nothing." 

Kidder — "But  they  are  wrong.  The 
way  to  skep  in  to  think  it  is  time  to 
get  up." 


"What  reform  are  you  interested  in 
now?" 

"I  am  advocating  that  people  be 
paid  double  for  the  work  they  do 
when  they  don't  feel  like  working." 

"I  wonder  what  papa  always  calls 
mamma  'Honey'  for?"  queried  little 
Margie. 

"I  don't  know,"  replied  her  small 
brother,  "unless  it's  because  she 
wears  a  comb." 

o 


Interested  Party — "And  so  you  are 
married  now,  L,ydia  ?  I  hope  your 
husband  is  a  good  provider." 

The  Bride — "Deed  he  is,  missus! 
He  provided  me  three  new  places  to 
wash  at  last  week." 

o 


Pertly — "There  is  one  thing  I  have 
to  say  in  favor  of  the  wind  when  it 
whistles." 

Dullhead— "What's  that?" 

Pertly — "It  never  whistles  popular 
airs. 

o 

Teacher — "  'I^et  me  write  the  songs 
of  a  nation,  I  care  not  who  makes  the 
laws.'      Do    you    understand    that.""' 

Bright  Boy — "Yes'm.  Lots  of 
Congressmen  died  poor,  but  the  com- 
poser of  'After  the  Ball'  made  a  hun- 
dred tous — " 

Teacher— "Next." 


WISE  AND  OTHERWISE. 
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"To  what  do  you  attribute  Swell- 
ham's  failure  in  life  ?  Didn't  he  aim 
high  enough?" 

"Oh,  yes;  but  he  didn't  have  the 
ammunition." 

o 

Ambrose— Beverly,  I  have  proposed 
to  your  four-year-old  daughter." 

Beverly — "What  did  she  say  ?" 

Ambrose — "She  said  she  couldn't 
marry  me,  but  she  would  give  me  a 
maltese  kitten." 

"Those  strings,"  said  the  first  fish, 
"hanging  down  in  the  water  with 
worms  on  the  end  of  them  mean 
danger." 

"How  do  you  know?"  asked  the 
other. 

"Oh,  I  can  read  between  the  lines." 


Farmer  Honk — "Your  niece,  that's 
just  graduated  from  the  academy, 
does  fancy-work  most  of  the  time, 
don't  she?" 

Farmer  Flintrock— "Yes  ;  an'  she 
don't  fancy  work  none  of  the  time." 
o 


"Henry  says  your  husband  is  a  bear 
in  Wall  street,"  said  Mrs.  Jones. 

"Well,  as  long  as  he  is  a  lamb'at 
home  I  don't  much  care,"  said  Mrs. 
Smith. 

o 

There  are  two  good  things  to  be 
said  of  Adam.  He  never  published 
any  mother-in-law  jokes,  and  he 
never  told  Eve  that  she  ought  to 
have  eaten  some  of  the  pies  his 
mother  used  to  make. 


Inspector — "I  notice  that  in  this 
photograph  you  are  bald." 

Home-coming  American — "  Yes, 
my  hair  grew  out  while  I  was  abroad." 

Inspector — "Then  I  shall  have  to 
charge  you  the  special  duty  on  Euro- 
pean-grown hair." 

o 

Old  Gentleman— "Do  you  mean  to 
say  that  your  teachers  never  thrash 
you?" 

Little  Boy— "Never.  We  have  moral 
suasion  at  our  school." 

Old  Gentleman— "What's  that?" 

"Boy— "Oh,  we  get  kep'  in,  and 
stood  up  in  corners,  and  locked  out, 
and  locked  in,  and  made  to  write  one 
word  a  thousand  times,  and  scowled 
at,  and  jawed  at ;  and  that's  all." 


"Come  here,  you  reptile,"  shouted 
the  eight-year-old  to  his  baby  sister. 

"You  wicked  boy  !"  exclaimed  the 
mother. 

"Nuthin'  wicked  about  it,  mamma. 
Teacher  says  that  reptiles  is  animals 
what  creeps." 

"How  much  are  you  getting  for 
that?"  he  asked  the  man,  who  was 
mowing  the  lawn. 

"Nothing,"  replied  the  man. 

"Then  you're  a  fool." 

"I  know  it ;  but  as  I  own  this  place, 
and  can't  get  away  from  it,  I've  been 
a  fool  a  long  while." 


"Won't  it  be  splendid  when  we  can 
talk  to  the  people  on  Mars !"  ex- 
claimed Mr.  Meekton's  wife. 

Mr.  Meekton  roused  himself  from 
his  semi-doze,  and  exclaimed  : 

"What's    the    matter,     Henrietta ! 
You  haven't  got  all  through  with  the 
people  of  this  earth,  have  you  ?" 
o 

"I  think  I'll  have  some  of   those 
crullers,"   said   Jones    at    the    lunch 
counter  ;  "don't  you  want  some  !" 
"No."    replied    Smith  ;  "they  don't 
agree  with  me." 

"That  so?" 

"Yes  ;  I  couldn't  even  eat  the  hole 
in  one  without  getting  dyspepsia." 


SELECTED  MATTER. 


■^*€^ 


Fatieipce  Witlj  ttje  IiiViipg. 


Sweet  friend,   when  thou  and  I   are 
gone 

Beyond  earth's  weary  labor, 
When  small  shall  be  our  need  of  grace 

From  comrade  or  from  neighbor  : 
Past  all  the  strife,  the  noise,  the  care, 

And  done  with  all  the  sighing— 
What    tender    truth    shall    we    have 
gained, 

Alas,  by  simply  dying  ? 

Then  lips  too  chary  of  their  praise 

Will  tell  our  merits  over  ; 
And  eyes  too  swift  our  faults  to  see 

Shall  no  defects  discover. 
Then  hands  that  would  not  lift  a  stone 

Where  stones  were  thick  to  cumber 
Our  steep  hill  path,  will  scatter  flowers 

Above  our  pillowed  slumber. 

Sweet  friend,    perchance  both  thou 
and  I, 

Ere  love  is  past  forgiving. 
Should  take  the  earnest  lesson  home — 

Be  patient  with  the  living. 
Torday's  repressed  rebuke  may  save 

Our  blinding  tears  to-morrow  ; 
Then   patience,    e'en    when    keenest 
edge 

May  whet  a  nameless  sorrow  ! 

Tis  easy  to  be  gentle  when 

Death's  silence  shames  our  clamor  ; 
And  easy  to  discern  the  best 

Through  memory's  mystic  glamor  . 
But  wise  it  were  for  thee  and  me, 

Ere  love  is  past  forgiving, 
To  take  the  tender  lesson  home — 
Be  patient  with  the  living. 

— Boston  Watchinan. 


IT  is  proposed  to  erect  a  statue  of 
■  J.  G.  Whittierin  Amesbury,  Mass., 
his  home  for  over  fifty  years,  and 
in  which  the  greater  part  of  his 
lifework  was  done.  The  plans  to  do 
this  are  by  voluntary  contributions  of 
large  or  small  amounts  from  the  peo- 
ple all  over  the  world  to  whom  Mr. 
Whittier's  memory  is  dear,  either  as 
a  reformer  or  as  a  poet.  The  memo- 
rial will  be  from  a  design  made  by 
some  sculptor  of  established  and  wide 
reputation,  and  will  cost  not  less 
than  $10,000.  All  designs  submitted 
will  be  examined  and  passed  upon  by 
the  Statue  Committee  of  the  Whittier 
Home  Association  of  Amesbury  and 
an  Advisorj"^  Board  to  be  given  in  full 
later,  but  which  will  include  the 
names  of  Mr.  Edmund  C.  Stedman, 
the  Hon.  John  Hay,  the  Hon.  George 
F.  Hoar,  the  Rev.  Lyman  Abbott, 
D.  D.;  the  Rev.  Theodore  Culyer, 
D.  D.;  Mr.  S.  T.  Pickard,  the  Hon. 
George  von.  L,  Meyer,  Mr.  Bliss 
Perry,  Mr.  Murat  Halstead  and  Presi- 
dent William  F.  Slocumb. 


The  Belgian  Royal  Meteorological 
Observatory  has  published  the  esti- 
mates made  by  various  mathemati- 
cians and  physicists  regarding  the 
depth  of  the  atmosphere  surround- 
ing the  earth.  The  calculations  of 
the  various  savants  upon  this  subject 
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are  widely  divergent.  Biot  estimated 
that  the  depth  was  only  about  40 
miles  ;  Bravais,  70  miles  ;  Maun,  81 
miles  ;  Callaudrau,  100  miles ;  Schi- 
aparelli,  125  miles  ;  Marie  Davy,  187  ; 
while  Ritter  stated  that  it  reached 
to  a  height  of  216  miles.  In  Great 
Britain,  during  the  early  part  of  the 
last  centui  y,  the  depth  of  the  atmos- 
phere was  generally  accepted  as  being 
47  miles,  but  the  fact  that  meteors 
became  incandescent  at  a  much  great- 
er altitude  incontrovertibly  proved 
that  this  calculation  was  fallacious. 
Sir  Robert  Ball  slates  that  meteors 
have  been  observed  at  a  celsitude  of 
more  than  200  miles,  and  since  they 
only  become  incandescent  when  they 
come  into  contact  with  the  air,  the 
calculation  of  Ritter  appears  to  be 
the  most  correct. 


Mrs.  Jui,ia  D.  Grant  and  Mrs. 
Lucretia  A.  Garfield  are  the  only  two 
women  in  the  United  States  who  may 
use  <-he  mails  without  paying  for  it. 
This  privilege  is  given  to  widows  of 
former  Presidents.  All  mail  matter 
sent  by  Mrs.  Garfield  and  Mrs.  Grant, 
under  their  respective  signatures,  and 
all  mail  matter  sent  to  them,  will  be 
carried  free.  No  signature  or  marks 
of  any  kind  are  necessary  for  the  free 
carriage  of  the  mail,  the  address 
being  sufficient.  Mrs.  Garfield  has 
had  the  franking  privilege  since  1881, 
and  Mrs.  Grant  since  1886. 


The;  case  of  Miss  Stone,  captured 
by  brigands  in  Bulgaria  and  held  for 
ransom,  shows  the  danger  to  which 
women  missionaries  may  be  exposed. 
Bishop  Vinqeat,    Dr.    Buckley,    and 


other  conservative  gentlemen  of  all 
denominations  utter  fervent  appeals 
to  women  to  go  as  missionaries  to 
remote  and  dangerous  parts  of  the 
earth  ;  but  when  it  is  proposed  to  let 
a  woman  go  five  minutes'  walk  from 
her  domicile  to  cast  a  ballot,  these 
gentlemen  object  on  the  ground  that 
"a  woman's  place  is  at  home." 


Ths  curious  sight  of  a  clergyman 
transformed  to  a  miner  was  witnessed 
in  Bugland.  The  vicar  of  Cannock, 
the  Rev.  H.  Stuart,  attired  in  miner's 
dress,  with  a  red  handkerchief  around 
his  neck,  union  badges  in  his  cap, 
and  wearing  heavy  boots  and  black 
trousers,  has  been  working  on  a  deep 
seam  at  a  local  pit.  In  an  interview 
he  said  he  was  doing  it  for  experi- 
ence. When  work  was  over  he  was 
escorted  home  by  a  number  of  proud 
fellow  workers. 


The  latest  calculation  of  the  veloc- 
ity and  direction  of  the  sun's  motion 
in  space  is  by  Professor  Simon  New- 
comb.  He  estimates  that  the  solar 
system  is  being  carried  in  a  northerly 
direction  at  the  rate  of  16;^  kilo- 
metres— a  little  over  ten  miles — per 
second.  The  point  toward  which  we 
are  moving  is  within  a  very  few  de- 
grees  of   the    extraordinarily  bright 

star  Vega  in  the  constellation  of  Lyra. 
<•» 

A  Maine  carrier-pigeon  that  bore  a 
message  of  'sickness  and  needed-help 
twenty  miles,  was  found,  after  de- 
livering her  message,  to  have  in  her 
body  and  wings  seven  No.  i  shot. 
She  died  soon — the  victim  of  some 
one  who  perhaps  said,  "It's  a  fine 
day  :  let's  go  out  and  kill  something." 
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In  St.  Ivouis  the  nut-cracking  in- 
dustry gives  employment  to  a  con- 
siderable number  of  persons,  there 
being  three  plants  in  the  city.  The 
nut-crackers  are  driven  by  electricity, 
each  nut  being  fed  individually  into 
the  crusher.  After  the  shells  are 
cracked  the  nuts  are  winnowed  by  an 
air  blast  and  the  meat  is  picked  from 
the  crushed  shells  by  hand,  women 
and  girls  being  employed  for  this 
part  of  the  work. 


Apropos  of  the  use  of  the  Marconi 
system  of  wiieless  telegraphy  in  the 
war  in  South  Africa,  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  it  has  been  proved  that 
cannonading  does  not  interfere  with 
the  transmission  of  messages.  The 
apparatus  has  been  worked  success- 
fully aud  messages  sent  while  the 
largest  guns  in  the  British  navy  were 
being  fired. 


A  METAi<  box  belonging  to  an 
Egyptian  queen  of  the  seventh  century 
B.  C,  has  been  found  to  be  made  of 
an  amalgam  of  platinum  and  gold  by 
M.  Berthelot,  the  French  chemist. 
The  box  was  discovered  at  Thebes 
end  the  platinum  may  come  from  the 
alluvial  deposits  in  the  upper  Nile 
valley. 


Of  the  neuralgic  pains  in  his  face, 
which  were  so  severe  that  he  some- 
times had  to  press  the  points  of  his 
fingers  on  his  cheek-bones  of  several 
minutes  for  a  little  relief,  Bismarck 
was  reported  as  saying:  "This  is 
quite  natural.  I  have  sinned  in  my 
life  the  most  with  my  mouth,  in  eat- 
ing, drinking  and  talking." 


The;  Guild  of  St.  Cecilia,  in  Lon- 
don, is  about  to  build  or  hire  a  large 
hall,  in  which  musicians  trained  to 
sing  and  play  the  very  soft  music 
which  alone  should  be  administered 
to  those  whose  nerves  are  weakened 
by  illness,  shall  perform  by  day  and 
night  in  telephonic  connection  with 
certain  wards  of  hospitals.  ^ 


Nicoi,A  Tesla,  the  Austrian  inven- 
tor, has  purchased  1,500  acres  of  land 
near  Warden  Clyffe,  Long  Island,  and 
will  establish  a  great  power  and  signal 
plant.  Besides  putting  into  effect  his 
system  of  wireless  telegraphy,  Sign  or 
Marconi  hopes  to  give  the  world  a 
new  system  of  illumination  by  diffu- 
sed light. 


St.  Luke's  Society,  of  Chicago, 
will  establish  a  number  of  penny 
lunch  rooms  in  the  cheap  lodging 
house  districts,  to  compete  with  the 
saloon.  Wholesome  food  will  be  fur- 
ved  in  penny  portions.  Two  such 
lunch  rooms  established  as  an  experi- 
ment justify  an  extension  of  the  plan. 


The  toy  making  industry  of  Ger- 
many has  enjoyed  great  prosperity 
during  the  last  few  years.  Cape  Col- 
ony, British  East  India,  Eastern  Asia, 
North  and  South  America  and  Aus- 
tralia buy  German  toys,  and  the  de- 
mand seems  to  be  increasing  from 
year  to  year. 


Norwegian  fishery  commissioners 
have  been  measuring  the  salmon's 
leap  by  means  of  standards  erected 
below  waterfalls.  They  have  found 
that  the  fish  can  leap  to  a  height  of 
twenty  feet. 
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A  NKw  university,  the  first  one  for 
■women,  has  been  opened  at  Koishika- 
•wa,  Japan.  The  grounds  were  given 
by  a  wealthy  family  and  the  univer- 
sity is  under  the  patronage  of  Count 
Okuma  and  other  members  of  the  no- 
bility. There  is  accomodation  for 
600  students. 


An  Institution  in  I<ondon  which 
has  been  established  for  seven  years 
for  the  purpose  of  training  foreign 
missionaries  in  the  elements  of  medi- 
cine and  surgery,  has  recently  be- 
come an  incorporated  society,  under 
the  title  of  Ivivingstone  college. 


A  Leading  Milwaukee  Brewer  is 
credited  with  saying  that  the  country 
would  have  complete  prohibition  in 
five  years  if  the  brewers  did  not  sub- 
scribe so  handsomely  to  all  public 
benevolences. 


There  was  no  canteen  in  connec- 
tion with  the  annual  encampment  of 
the  state  militia  of  West  Virginia  this 
year,  the  owner  of  the  camp  site  re- 
fusing to  lease  it  only  on  that  condi- 
tion. 


The  largest  country  in  one  body 
and  under  one  government  is  the 
Russian  empire.  It  comprises  8,539,- 
136  square  miles. 


The  conversion  of  the  flintiest, 
roughest  limestone  into  soft,  white 
wool  is  one  of  the  wonders  of  the 
century  which  will  shortly  appear  in 
a  practical  way  to  the  manufacturer. 


London  is  the  most  expensive  port 
in  the  world.  Ships  which  can  dis- 
charge in  three  days  at  Liverpool  or 
New  York  take  fourteen  days  in  Lon- 
don, owing  to  lack  of  facilities. 


The  Corporation  of  Hull,  Kn gland, 
has  decided  that  in  the  case  of  licen- 
sed property  acquired  by  the  corpora- 
tion for  public  improvement,  the 
licenses  shall  not  be  renewed. 


High  heels,  it  is  said,  owe  their 
origin  to  Persia,  where  they  were  in- 
troduced to  raise  the  feet  from  the 
burning  sands  of  that  country. 


Dante's  bibliography  contains 
more  works  than  have  been  written 
on  any  other  subject  or  author,  with 
the  single  exception  of  the  Bible. 


In  Fairmount  Park,  Philadelphia, 
still  stands  a  very  old  little  house, 
which  tradition  says  was  once  occu- 
pied by  the  poet  Moore. 


A  DEPOSIT  of  prehistoric  ivory  has 
been  discovered  in  Alaska. 


CURRENT   EVENTS. 


THE  GI,OBE-TROTTERS. 


DefBat  of  Tammany. — On  Tues- 
day, Nov.  5,  Seth  Low,  the  anti- 
Tammany  candidate,  was  elected 
Mayor  of  New  York  City  by  a  plu- 
rality of  about  35,000  votes.  Every 
office  was  won  by  the  reformers,  ex- 
cept the  presidencies  of  the  small 
boroughs  of  Queens  and  the  Bronx. 
To  make  the  victory  of  honest  gov- 
ernment complete  and  effective,  W. 
T.  Jerome,  known  as  the  "fighting" 
candidate  in  the  campaign,  was  elect- 
ed district  attorney.  The  defeat  of 
Tammany  Hall  caused  popular  re- 
joicing. For  several  weeks  the  en- 
tire country  had  been  interested  in 
the  result  of  the  election.  Election 
night  is  always  a  great  night  in  New 
York  City.  It  is  doubtful,  however, 
if  the  demonstration  of  Tuesday  even- 
ing, November  5  ,  had  ever  been  par- 
ailed  in  its  throngs  and  its  good 
nature.  During  a  period  of  exactly 
thirty  years,  Manhattan  has  been  try- 
ing to  rid  itself  of  the  corrupt  Dem- 
ocratic machine  known  as  Tammany. 
The  "Boss"  at  the  present  time  is 
Richard  Croker,  an  able  man,  under 
whose  leadership,  Tammany  has 
grown  very  much  in  power  and  cor- 
ruption. Tammany  was  forced  by 
the  recent  determined  effort  to  secure 
honest  government,  to  nominate  for 
mayor,  Edward  M.  Shepard,  a  man 


of  clean  reputation.  Because  he  was 
a  man  of  great  ability  and  had  been 
active  for  many  years  in  support  of 
political  reform,  this  nomination  at 
first  caused  some  anxiety  on  the  re- 
form side.  In  fact,  certain  reformers 
deserted  Mr.  Low  and  began  to  work 
for  Mr.  Shepard.  Seth  Low,  who  re- 
signed the  office  of  President  of 
Columbia  University  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  campaign,  will  take 
Mayor  Van  Wyck's  place  on  New 
Year's  Day.  Years  ago  he  was  a 
very  successful  Mayor  of  Brooklyn. 

Canal  Treaty  Signed. — In  an  in- 
formal manner,  the  treaty  which  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe  will  end  the 
long  dead-lock  over  the  Nicaragua 
Canal  was  signed  to-day  by  Secretary 
Hay  and  Lord  Pauncefote.  The 
American  copy  of  the  treaty  will  be 
held  in  confidence  by  the  State  De- 
partment until  next  week,  when  it 
will  be  transmitted  to  the  Senate  by 
President  Roosevelt.  Two  copies  of 
the  agreement  were  signed,  one  for 
the  British  government  and  one  for 
the  United  States  Senate.  The  sign- 
ing of  the  treaty  concludes  the  nego- 
tiations that  were  resumed  after  the 
Senate  amended  the  first  Hay-Paunce- 
fote  agreement.  Great  Britain  at 
first  showed  a  purpose  not  to  make 
any    concessions    in   liije    \yith    thp 
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changes  insisted  on  by  the  Senate, 
but  has  finally  yielded  after  many 
conferences  with  Lord  Pauncefote, 
I/ord  Salisbury  and  Lord  Lansdowne. 
One  of  the  most  important  of  the 
Senate's  requests  was  that  the  Clay- 
ton-Bulwer  treaty,  under  which  Great 
Britain  obtained  a  joint  right  with 
the  United  States  to  a  voice  in  any 
arrangement  for  the  construction  of 
a  ship  canal  connecting  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  oceans  through  Central 
America,  should  be  abrogated  in 
terms  by  the  new  treaty.  The  present 
treaty  provides  for  that  abrogation. 
The  United  States  is  the  sole  guaran- 
tor of  the  neutrality  of  the  canal. 
Great  Britain  withdraws  all  preten- 
sions to  any  share  in  the  control  or 
responsibility.  The  United  States 
has  not  only  the  right  to  build,  but 
the  right  to  fortify  the  canal.  All 
commerce  passing  through  the  canal 
will  fare  alike  and  there  will  be  cio 
discrimination  in  favor  of  American 
shipping. 

Death  of  Li  Hung  Chang. — By 
the  death  of  Li  Hung  Chang  at  Pek- 
ing on  November  yth,  China  lost  her 
greatest  statesman.  Although  no 
other  great  Chinese  of  the  day  has 
been  brought  so  closely  into  contact 
with  foreign  ideas  and  manners,  and 
although  his  native  genius  appeared 
large  enough  to  recognize  the  worth, 
even  the  superiority  of  things  not 
Chinese,  he  remained  to  the  end  un- 
influenced by  foreign  ideas  and  sys- 
tems. Viceroy  Li  with  all  his  faults 
did  more  for  the  progress  of  his 
country  and  was  better  fitted  for  car- 
rying out  of  reforms  than  any  other 


Mandarin  of  his  time.  He  was  many 
times  deposed  from  and  restored  to 
Imperial  favor,  was  sent  to  Japan 
where  he  made  the  best  terms  possi- 
ble for  peace  to  his  harassed  country, 
and  for  the  suppression  of  the 
"Boxer"  rebellion  and  the  conclusion 
of  the  peace  protocol  has  received  all 
honors  possible  from  his  Imperial 
Sovereign  at  his  death.  His  bier 
when  the  body  lay  in  state  was  gor- 
geously decorated,  large  silk  tablets 
embroidered  in  gold  that  had  been 
sent  from  all  parts  of  the  Empire 
hung  around  his  yamen.  These  sym- 
bols of  Chinese  mourning  betoken 
the  respect  and  reverence  with  which 
the  people  of  China  regarded  Li  Hung 
Chang  who  had  ambitiously  advanced 
from  a  comparatively  poor  man  to  a 
powerful  ruler  who  left  one  of  the 
largest  fortunes  in  the  world. 

Civil  Troubles  in  Colombia.— 
The  recent  disturbance  in  Colombia 
is  rapidly  being  settled.  The  liberals 
under  General  Uribe-LTribe,  have 
turned  public  opinion  against  Presi- 
dent Marroquin,  who  usurped  the 
ofl&ce,  and  two  delegations  are  now 
on  their  way  to  ask  General  Reyes  to 
return  to  Bagota  and  assume  control. 
General  Reyes,  who  is  at  present  in 
the  city  of  Mexico,  was  at  the  Pan- 
American  Exposition  iti  Buff'alo  and 
made  a  very  good  impression.  The 
constitutional  president,  whose  place 
was  usurped  by  Marroquin,  was  at 
last  accounts  imprisoned.  On  No- 
vember 19,  the  Liberals  attacked 
Colon  and  captured  the  place  easily, 
the  Government  being  almost  en- 
tirely unprepared  for  resistance.    The 
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United  States  gun-boat,  Machias, 
took  no  part  in  the  aiTair,  although 
Captain  Perry,  senior  ofi&cer  at  Pana- 
ma, has  been  authorized  to  land 
marines,  if  such  action  is  necessary 
to  maintain  transit  across  the  Panama 
Isthmus.  According  to  an  Asso- 
ciated Press  despatch,  in  the  attack 
on  Colon,  twelve  men  were  killed  and 
thirty  wounded,  but  at  the  Colombia 
consul's  office  no  ofi&cial  despatches 
relating  to  the  attack  had  been  re- 
ceived up  to  noon,  November  20. 

SciENC:^. — Dr.  Gatling,  the  in- 
ventor of  the  Gatling  gun,  has  in- 
vented a  motor  plough  that  will  turn 
over  thirty  acres  in  a  day  the  services 
of  one  man  only  being  necessary. 
The  astronomical  camera  sent  to 
Germany  several  months  ago  has 
revealed  twenty  hitherto  unknown 
asteroids  between  the  01  bits  of  Mars 
and  Jupiter.  One  of  them  is  named 
Alleghenia  in  honor  of  Allegheny 
where  Professor  Brashear  made  the 
lens.  On  one  plate  covering  forty- 
seven  square  degrees,  were  found  one 
hundred  and  fifty  faint  nebulae.  A 
German  chemist  has  succeeded  in 
making  liquid  bronze  free  from  metal. 
It  is  especially  adapted  for  bronzing 
wood  or  paper.  Precious  gems  are 
gradually  being  discovered  in  this 
country ;  the  amethyst  in  Bradshaw 
mountains,  north  of  Phoenix,  Ari- 
zona ;  opals  in  the  volcanic  lavas  near 
Moscow,  Idaho  ;  Garnets  in  Arizona  ; 
Sapphires  at  Rock  Creek  in  Mon- 
tana. Dr.  P.  T.  Bdes  suggests  a  new 
method  of  preparing  milk.  A  pint  of 
milk  is  <7ently  warmed,  and  into  it 
is  slowl}-  dropped  about  twenty  min- 


ims of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid.  The 
milk  should  be  stirred  until  cool.  In 
this  way  a  very  fine  flocculent  coag- 
ulum  is  produced,  floating  in  the 
whey,  which  is  easily  accessible  to 
the  digestive  secretions.  Potato  alco- 
hol mixed  with  twenty  per  cent,  of 
benzine  has  been  found  in  Germany 
as  economical  as  gasoline  for  motors. 
There  is  a  new  match-making  ma- 
chine with  a  capacity  of  nearly  a  mil- 
lion matches  an  hour.  Only  five 
boys  are  required  to  operate  the 
machine,  while  the  older  machines 
called  for  the  services  of  twenty-five 
men. 

Music  AND  Drama.— Considerable 
hostility  exists  between  Munich  and 
Bayreuth  since  the  erection  of  a 
theatre  in  the  former  for  the  per- 
formance of  Wagnerian  opera.  Mad- 
ame Wagner  bitterly  opposed  the 
building  of  an  opera-house  in  Munich 
where  the  great  composer  was  prac- 
tically exiled.  Nevertheless  the 
building  has  been  finished  and  a 
series  of  Wagner  performances  in- 
augurated that  surpasses  the  Bay- 
reuth ones.  The  performances  begin 
at  5  o'clock,  and  end  at  9  or  10:30 
according  to  the  opera.  Half  an 
hour  is  allowed  between  the  acts,  and 
the  time  is  passed  in  the  restaurant 
attached  to  the  theatre.  After  the 
overture,  the  doors  are  closed,  and 
no  late  comers  gain  admission.  The 
theatre  will  be  closed  for  the  winter. 
It  is  now  nearly  ten  years  since  the 
people  of  Meran,  Switzerland,  ven- 
tured upon  theatrical  performances 
in  which  the  actors  were  the  peasants 
of  the  neighborhood.      These  plays 
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have  increased  in  favor  each  year,  and 
are  now  as  much  to  Merau  as  the 
Passion  play  is  to  Oberammergau. 
The  plays  performed  annually  on 
Sundays  and  fete  days  during  March 
and  April  are  named  "  Andreas 
Hofer,"  which  treats  of  the  peasant 
patriot  of  that  name  who  led  the 
peasants  against  the  invading  armies 
of  Napoleon  and  his  ally,  the  Bava- 
rian King,  and  "Tyrolese  Heroes" 
laid  in  the  same  period  but  having 
Peter  Meyer  as  hero,  another  of  the 
leaders  of  the  people.  The  theatre 
is  of  modern  structure  almost  en- 
tirely uncovered,  providing  accom- 
modations for  about  two  thousand 
spectators.  The  stage  is  very  large 
with  space  for  two  hundred  actors, 
and  the  scenes  are  painted  by  a 
very  clever  German  scene-painter. 
The  success  of  the  plays  is  to  no 
small  extent  due  to  the  attractive 
scenery  and  the  many  colored  national 
costumes  of  the  players.  The  audi- 
ences have  shown  themselves  to  be 
very  considerate  and  of  the  enthusi- 
astic kind.  The  spectators  have  be- 
come so  large  in  number  that  the 
accommodations  are  becoming  inade- 
quate. Besides  this  attraction,  Meran 
offers  to  the  antiquarian  seeker,  suflS- 
cient  work  amongst  the  great  number 
of  ruined  castles  to  compensate  him 
for  his  coming. 

FooTBAi,!,. — The  giants   in   Yale's 


line  met  their  match  in  the  young 
soldiers  of  West  Point,  and  although 
they  did  their  best  they  were  beaten 
by  a  team  which  is  much  stronger 
than  it  has  been  credited  to  be. 
Columbia's  victory  over  Pennsylvania 
University  was  unlocked  for,  her 
team  is  the  smallest  of  any  of  the 
leading  colleges,  is  hampered  by 
faculty  restrictions  unusually  severe, 
and  at  the  time  of  the  encounter  was 
short  of  two  of  her  best  men  owing 
to  injuries  received  in  a  previous  bat- 
tle. Following  Columbia's  victory, 
came  the  crushing  defeat  of  Pennsyl- 
vania by  Harvard.  No  better  set  of 
players  ever  defended  the  honor  of 
the  Red  and  the  Blue.  Battered,  dis- 
heartened, crushed  and  beaten,  they 
fought  to  the  very  last,  and  the  re- 
markable demonstration  at  the  close 
of  the  game  by  the  spectators  and 
students  was  an  eloquent  tribute  to 
the  courage  and  pluck  of  the  team. 
On  Novembr  23,  occurred  the  game 
of  the  season,  between  Harvard  and 
Yale.  Harvard's  high  hopes  last 
year  and  crushing  defeat  had  placed 
them  in  a  little  less  enthusiastic  con- 
dition for  this  encounter,  and  the  two 
or  three  defeats  received  by  Yale  this 
year  had  left  her  more  careful  in  un- 
dervaluing her  opponents.  Harvard 
outplayed  and  outmaneuvered  Yale 
in  every  department  of  the  game 
and  won  by  a  score  of  22  to  o. 
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Only  Dollie  is  a  pretty  Christmas 
story  by  Nina  Rhoades.  It  would  be 
a  sweet,  attractive  story  under  any 
circumstances,  but  when  we  know 
that  the  author,  Miss  Rhoades,  is  a 
blind  girl  the  story  gains  in  interest. 

Poor  Dollie  hadn't  many  pleasures, 
she  had  no  home  and  lived  as  an  un- 
paid nurse-girl  in  the  family  of  an 
adopted  uncle,  whose  wife  looked 
upon  her  as  an  interloper.  This  is 
Nina  Rhoades  description  of  a  family 
which  had  recently  moved  into  Dol- 
lie's  neighborhood. 

"There  was  the  broad-shouldered, 
cheerful-looking  father,  the  gentle, 
sweet-faced  mother,  the  big,  hand- 
some college  boy  and  the  two  merry 
little  school  girls  and  there  were  half 
a  dozen  servants  besides.  The  thing 
that  had  struck  Dollie  most  forcibly 
about  them  was  that  they  all  seemed 
so  happy,  and  so  fond  of  each  other. 
She  had  seen  the  little  girls  coming 
to  the  front  door  to  kiss  their  father 
good-bye  when  he  started  out  in  the 
morning ;  she  had  seen  the  mother 
nodding  and  smiling  to  them  from 
the  window,  as  they  started  for  school, 
accompanied  by  a  trim  maid  and  she 
had  seen  them  all  walking  to  church 
together  on  Sundays,  a  little  girl 
walking  on  each  side  of  her  tall 
brother,  and  the  father  and  mother 
following  close  behind.  It  was  all 
so  cheei  ful  and  so  comfortable.  Dol- 
lie used  to  won'ler  what  it  would  be 
like  to  have  a  father  and  mother  and 
brothers  and  sisters,  who  all  loved 
each  other,  a  carriage  to  drive  in,  and 
a  maid  to  take  her  about.     She  won- 


dered if  those  girls  were  as  grateful 
for  their  blessings  as  she  felt  sure  she 
would  have  been  under  the  circum- 
stances. She  had  even  made  up 
stories  about  them  and  imagined  how 
delightful  it  would  be,  if,  through 
some  entirely  unlikely,  not  to  say 
impossible  course  of  events,  she 
should  somehow  make  their  ac- 
quaintance, and  be  admitted  within 
that  bright,  pleasant  looking  house. 
Not  that  it  was  at  all  probable  that 
Mrs.  Foster  would  let  her  go,  even  if 
she  were  asked,  but  it  was  a  pleasant 
thing  to  think  about,  and  there  were 
not  so  many  pleasant  things  in  poor 
little  Dollie's  life." 

How  Dollie  was  admitted  to  that 
bright,  pleasant-looking  house,  and 
how  she  found  a  brother  and  a  home 
makes  a  story  well  worth  reading. 
The  illustrations  by  Bertha  G.  David- 
son are  appropriate  and  in  harmony 
with  the  text. 

Only  Dollie  is  published  by  L,ee 
and  Shepard. 

the  Value  of  Esoteric  Thought 
and  The  Philosophy  of  Absent  Heal- 
ing is  a  pamphlet  by  Chas.  W.  Close, 
Ph.  D.,  which  gives  a  most  practical 
explanation  of  the  power  of  secret 
thought,  and  of  how,  through  absent 
treatment,  healing  is  effected  regard- 
less of  time  or  space.  Students  of 
mental  healing  should  read  it.  Price 
lo  cents.  Order  of  the  author,  126 
Birch  St.,  Bangor,  Me. 
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fAR  down  the  river  of  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  "Old  City,"  stands  the 
famous  Tower  of  London.  The  name  is  misleading ;  for,  judging 
merely  from  its  title,  the  visitor  would  expect  to  find  one  solitary  tower  ris- 
ing above  the  Thames,  as  Hadrian's  Mausoleum  frowns  upon  the  Tiber.  In 
reality  however,  the  Tower  of  London  contains  many  Towers,  being  a  vast 
expanse  of  venerable  strongholds,  turrets,  walls  and  bastions  encompassed  on 
three  sides  by  a  deep  moat,  and  guarded  on  the  fourth  by  "Father  Thames." 
Still  as  there  is  a  "City"  within  London  itself,  so  in  the  area  of  twenty-six 
acres  occupied  by  the  Tower,  there  is  one  structure  in  particular  which  ante- 
dates all  its  associates.  This  bears  the  name  of  the  White  Tower,  not  cer- 
tainly, because  its  history  is  spotless,  but  from  the  fact  that  formerly  its  walls 
were  painted  white.  It  is  the  oldest  palace-prison  (not  a  ruin)  in  the  world  ; 
and  yet,  undoubtedly,  a  Roman  fortress  preceded  it,  and  the  white  Tower 
rests  upon  foundations  laid  by  legionaries  from  the  Tiber.  It  was  William  the 
Conqueror,  who,  in  1078,  caused  this  old  Norman  fortress  to  be  built,  and  a 
more  durable  edifice  would  be  hard  to  find.  One  hundred  feet  high,  one  hun- 
dred feet  square,  its  grim  and  haggard,  features  have  defied  the  tempests  of 
eight  hundred  years.  It  is  as  strong  to-day  as  when  its  Norman  architect  pro- 
nounced it  finished ;  and  we  may  well  believe  that  it  will  last  indefinitely, 
since  its  exterior  is  from  twelve  to  fifteen  feet  thick,  and  its  apartments  are 
divided  from  one  another  by  walls  ten  feet  in  thickness,  which  rise  from  the 
foundations  to  the  roof.  The  subsequent  accretions  to  this  sombre  pile, 
known  by  such  names  as  the  Middle  Tower,  Bloody  Tower,  Beauchamp  Tower 
and  Bell  Tower,  all  served  a  purpose  once,  when  this  enclosure  was  for  about 
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six  hundred  years  the  fortified  abode  of  English  royalty.  The  world  contains 
no  sadder  memorial  of  man's  inhumanity  to  man  than  London  Tower.  For 
centuries  it  was  the  home  of  sorrow  and  despair.  The  record  of  despotic 
cruelty  to  victims  who  have  endured  imprisonment  and  suffered  death  within 
its  walls  render  one  sick  at  heart. 

What  memories  cluster  about  the  old  White  Tower,  which  stands  with  its 
attendant  structures  like  a  dark-browed  king  surrounded  by  his  vassals  ! 
Hence  many  an  English  sovereign  has  gone  forth  to  his  coronation,  and  from 
its  gloomy  vault  the  gallant  Wallace  was  led  out  to  meet  a  death  which  was 
preceded  by  atrocious  torture.  Here  fratricidal  crimes,  recalling  the  barbaric 
Orient,  have  been  committed,  as  when  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  brother  of 
Edward  IV.,  was  put  to  death  ;  or  when  the  young  king,  Edward  V.,  and  his 
brother  Richard — the  Princes  of  the  Tower — were  cruelly  murdered.  In  1244, 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  while  attempting  to  escape  by  a  rope  made  out  of  his 
bed  clothes,  fell  to  a  frightful  death  in  the  deep  moat.  In  many  instances  the 
only  fault  of  those  who  were  imprisoned  here,  or  put  to  death,  was,  that  they 
were  of  royal  blood,  and  therefore,  possible  claimants  to  the  throne.  Here 
was  beheaded,  after  a  captivity  of  eighteen  years,  the  gallant,  handsome, 
intellectual  explorer  and  historian.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  of  whom  Prince 
Henry  said,  "No  man  but  my  father  would  keep  such  a  bird  in  such  a  cage." 
Bishops  and  priests  have  met  their  doom  on  Tower  Hill  for  having  refused  to 
recognize  a  sovereign's  supremacy.  Jews,  also,  have  been  tortured  in  these 
dungeon  vaults  until  they  gave  up  the  last  penny  of  their  property.  Even 
Love  has  numbered  here  his  victims  such  as  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  who  had 
aspired  to  the  hand  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots  ;  while  in  a  room  still  shown  to 
the  visitor,  died  the  last  lord  of  Wilton,  after  eleven  years  of  imprisonment, 
accused  of  having  wished  to  marry,  without  the  permission  of  James  I.,  Lady 
Arabella  Stuart,  who  herself  died  in  the  Tower,  hopelessly  insane.  Here 
also,  some  high-spirited  men  like  Henry  Percy,  Earl  of  Northumberland, 
have  committed  suicide,  while  as  a  soldiers'  monument  often  covers  the 
remains  of  countless  unknown  heroes,  so  we  may  be  assured  that  those 
recorded  in  the  page  of  history  are  but  a  handful  to  the  unnamed,  unremem- 
bered  victims  who  suffered  agony  here  without  a  trial  and  passed  through 
death  into  oblivion,  as  an  abandoned  swimmer  sinks  into  the  sea. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  Tower  is  the  Traitor's  Gate, 
the  former  entrance  from  the  river.  The  Thames  once  laved  the  steps  which 
still  lead  to  a  gloomy  structure  called  the  Bloody  Tower,  and  we  may  yet  dis- 
cern the  ring  to  which  were  moored  the  boats  that  brought  here  their  hapless 
freight.  The  walls  beside  this  gate  are  pierced  with  loopholes  through 
which  the  wardens  of  the  Tower,  as  they  watched  unseen  the  coming  prisoner, 
could  determine,  before  he  lauded,  whether  he  had  been  condemned  to  death  ; 
since,  if  a  fatal  sentence  had  been  passed,  the  Axe  of  office  carried  by  the 
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escort,  always  had  its  sharp  edge  turned  significantly  toward  the  captive.  It 
was  at  the  summit  of  these  steps,  as  Sir  Thomas  Moore  was  being  led  to  his 
dungeon,  that  his  daughter  Margaret,  seeing  the  fatal  sign  of  the  reversed  axe, 
burst  through  the  crowd,  and  flinging  herself  upon  his  neck,  besought  his 
blessing  with  such  piteous  cries  that  even  the  guards  were  moved  to  tears, 
while  Sir  Thomas,  as  she  was  torn  from  his  clasp,  implored  her  to  resign  her- 
self to  God's  will,  and  to  bear  her  loss  with  patience. 

Beneath  this  frowning  gateway,  also,  gentle  Anne  Boleyn,  wearing  the 
dress  in  which  she  had  been  hurried  hither  from  a  tournament,  without  a 
hint  of  the  nature  of  her  accusation  or  warning  of  her  dreadful  fate,  fell  on 
her  knees  and  prayed  God  to  defend  her  innocence.  Eighteen  years  later  her 
daughter  Elizabeth  cried,  as  she  passed  beneath  this  arch,  "Here  landeth  as 
true  a  subject,  being  a  prisoner,  as  ever  landed  on  these  stairs;"  and  when 
she  subsequently  re-entered  the  Tower  as  sovereign,  she  too  knelt  down  and 
thanked  Almighty  God  "for  an  escape  as  miraculous  as  that  of  Daniel  out  of 
the  mouths  of  the  lions." 

Since  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  the  Tower  has  not  been  a  residence  of 
royalty,  and  is  now  principally  used  as  a  gigantic  armory.  Its  stock  of 
weapons  is  said  to  be  sufficient  to  equip  a  quarter  of  a  million  soldiers,  and  in 
the  ancient  banquet-hall  alone  are  arms  enough  for  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  men.  Here  too,  are  kept  innumerable  trophies  won  by  British  valor 
in  all  quarters  of  the  globe ;  and  in  the  Treasure  Room  are  preserved  the 
glorious  crown  jewels  and  insignia  of  the  kingdom.  Protected  by  an  iron 
screen,  and  carefully  guarded  by  armed  attendants  the  coronation  orb,  the 
sceptre,  crown,  swords,  spurs,  necklaces  and  baptismal  fonts  of  royalty, 
together  with  the  magnificent  gold  plate  for  coronation  banquets,  lie  glitter- 
ing in  a  brilliant  light,  and  are  valued  at  fifteen  millions  of  dollars.  At  this 
point  the  voices  of  the  guides  who  are  still  known  by  their  old  names  of 
"Beef-eaters,"  always  sound  a  triumphant  pseon  ;  and  in  response  the  average 
subject  of  Edward  falls  down  before  the  royal  emblems,  as  did  the  subjects  of 
Nebuchadnezzar  at  the  sound  of  sackbut,  psaltery  and  harp  ;  while  "Oh's" 
"Ah's,"  and  "Just  fancy's"  resound  on  every  side.  For  our  part,  however, 
we  were  soon  ready  to  withdraw  from  the  jostling  crowd,  and  step  back  into  a 
corner  of  the  room,  where  a  friend  narrated  to  us  how,  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
II.,  an  Irishman  named  Thomas  Blood  very  nearly  succeeded  in  carrying  off 
this  treasure.  Through  a  pretended  illness  on  the  part  of  his  wife,  who  was 
kindly  taken  to  the  keepers'  rooms.  Blood  formed  an  acquaintance  with  the 
guardian  of  the  jewels,  and  finally  proposed  a  marriage  between  his  son  and 
the  keeper's  daughter.  Later,  returning  with  the  alleged  bridegroom  and 
two  friends.  Blood  was  taken  with  them  as  guests  of  the  family  to  see  the 
jewels,  whereupon  he  and  his  accomplices  beat  the  custodian  senseless,  and 
seized  the  regalia.     Fortunately  an  alarm  was  given,  and  the  thieves,  though 
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they  had  actually  reached  the  street  with  the  crown  and  sceptre,  were  arrested 
and  the  treasure  was  recovered ;  yet,  strange  to  say,  Blood  so  contrived  to 
terrify  the  King,  by  warning  him  of  the  vengeance  which  his  friends  would 
take  in  case  of  his  execution,  that  he  was  not  only  released,  but  was  allowed 
a  pension  of  twenty-five  hundred  dollars  a  year,  while  the  poor  old  keeper, 
who  had  been  nearly  beaten  to  death  by  the  ruffians,  was  allowed  to  die  in 
poverty. 

The  best  view  of  England's  Houses  of  Parliament  is  obtained  from  the 
river  along  which  they  extend  for  nearly  one  thousand  feet.  Built  in  elaborate 
Gothic  style,  their  ornamentation  includes  massive  towers,  graceful  pinacles, 
fluted  columns,  interesting  statues  and  a  bewildering  amount  of  fine  stone 
carving.  They  cover  an  area  of  eight  acres ;  and  while  their  rooms  are  num- 
bered by  hundreds,  their  corridors  can  be  reckoned  by  miles. 

The  grand  Victoria  Tower,  through  which  the  King  enters  when  he  opens 
Parliament,  attains  the  imposing  height  of  three  hundred  and  forty  feet. 
The  Clock  Tower,  also,  at  the  northern  end  of  these  imperial  legislative 
halls,  is  only  twenty  feet  lower  than  its  rival.  It  gives  one  a  singular  con- 
ception of  force  producing  delicate  results  when  he  learns  that  the  minute 
hand  on  that  lofty  clock  dial  is  a  bar  of  steel  twelve  feet  in  height.  Every 
one  who  has  spent  a  night  in  this  part  of  London,  must  have  heard  the  great 
bell  of  this  tower  proclaim  the  flight  of  time  in  deep  and  solemn  tones,  which 
are  to  those  of  other  bells  like  the  diapason  of  an  organ  to  the  sound  of  a 
street  piano.  This  bell,  which  weighs  no  less  than  thirteen  ton,  is  called  Big 
Ben,  and  had  for  years  no  rival ;  but  it  is  now  surpassed  by  the  monster 
recently  placed  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral ;  yet  they  are  far  enough  apart  to 
cause  no  interference  with  each  other.  The  kingdom  of  Big  Ben  has  been 
curtailed,  but  over  his  part  of  giganttc  London  he  still  reigns  supreme. 

The  hall  where  the  Peers  of  England  sit  in  council  is  sumptuously  deco- 
rated. The  stained  glass  windows  glow  with  the  illumined  forms  of  all  the 
kings  and  queens  of  England  since  the  conquest ;  round  the  walls,  on  gilded 
pillars,  stand  statues  of  the  valliant  barons  who  forced  Magna  Charta  from 
King  John  ;  while  the  rich  filagree  and  carving  on  almost  every  foot  of  wall 
and  balcony  make  the  apartment  seem  a  trifle  overladen  with  ornament.  In 
the  centre  stands  the  famous  wool-sack  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  a  kind  of 
cushioned  ottoman  covered  with  crimson  cloth ;  while  on  the  right  and  left 
are  the  seats  of  the  Lords,  who  do  not  occupy  chairs  and  desks,  as  do  our 
Senators,  but  long  benches  upholstered  in  leather. 

At  one  end  of  the  hall,  beneath  a  richly  gilded  canopy,  stands  the  throne 
of  the  King,  and  the  two  Houses  are  so  arranged  that  when  the  doors  are 
opened  his  Majesty,  seated  in  the  House  of  Lords,  can  see  in  a  direct  line  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  his  chair. 
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An  Everyday  Love  Story. 


MRS.    M.    M.    BUCKNKR. 


^^  \^0U  had  better  send  for  Mrs.  Field,  Judy,"  said  Dr.  Holt  as  he  left 
Jf     the  sick  room. 

Lowering  his  voice  on  seeing  the  children  in  the  piazza  so  near,  he  gave 
further  directions  about  the  care  of  the  patient,  which  Judy,  nodding  her 
white  turbanned  head,  promised  to  follow.  On  his  way  out  he  paused  and 
looked  down  on  the  forlorn  little  group  and  though  his  eyes  were  so  kind  and 
full  of  sympathy  his  tone  lost  none  of  its  usual  brusqueness  when  he  told 
them  that  their  mother  was  very  ill  and  that  on  no  account  must  they  dis- 
turb her. 

This  much  he  had  told  them  many  times  but  with  the  keen  intuition  of 
childhood  they  read  an  additional  meaning  in  his  words.  In  a  vague,  unde- 
fined way  they  felt  that  they  were  entering  the  shadow  of  a  great  sorrow  that 
made  the  silence  of  the  house  oppressive  and  filled  them  with  awe. 

The  faithful  Judy  allowed  only  Miriam  to  steal  in  on  tiptoe  and  look  at 
her  mother  as  she  lay  so  pale  and  worn,  but  not  unchanged  in  the  eyes  of  the 
child  who  had  seen  her  appear  thus  for  months  past. 

"Go  on  now,  honey,  and  keep  de  chillun  from  bein'  lonesome,"  and  she 
went  out  wondering  how  she  was  to  keep  the  little  brother  and  sister  from 
feeling  lonely  when  she  felt  so  desolate  herself. 

Sitting  in  the  window  facing  the  west  they  watched  the  clouds  pile  them- 
selves mountain  high  and  then  break  into  billows,  ever  changing  in  form  and 
color  ;  now  taking  some  fantastic  shape,  now  melting  into  rivers  that  ran  at 
the  foot  of  the  mountain  with  a  strip  of  golden  seashore  gradually  widening 
into  a  vast  sea  of  gold  with  waves  rising  and  falling,  even  changing  before 
one  child  could  point  out  the  pictures  to  the  others. 

The  purple  deepened,  the  gold  brightened,  a  mass  of  rich  colors  fell 
together. 

"It  looks  like  pansies  without  the  leaves,"  said  wee  Daisy  and  when  the 
others  smiled  at  the  pretty  conceit  she  added,  "or  a  crazy  quilt.  I  can't  find 
the  pictures  like  you  and  Miriam  ;  Jack,  where  is  the  elephant  ?" 

Miriam  gazed  with  a  solemn,  far-away  look  in  her  large  grey  eyes  forget; 
ful  of  her  companions.  The  sea  of  gold  had  subsided  and  now  lay  almost 
smooth,  the  color  varying  but  the  change  in  the  stratum  over  the  horizon 
almost  imperceptible.    To  the  excited  f^ncy  o;f  the  child  it  seejped  as  if  the 
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heavens  had  parted  curtain-like  and  she  was  looking  into  another  world. 
That  vast  plain  of  gold  was  the  street  of  the  new  Jerusalem  and  she  strained 
her  ear  to  catch  a  faint  sound  of  seraphic  music.  A  figure  in  flowing  bright 
robes  with  wings  extended  came  floating  down  softly,  an  angel  descending 
from  the  City  of  I,ight  seeking  a  soul  redeemed  to  bear  back  to  the  realms 
above. 

"Miriam,  your  ma  say  come  to  her,"  said  Judy's  voice.  "Bubber,  you 
and  missie  come  git  your  supper,  lambs." 

The  sun  was  sinking  behind  the  tall  dark  pines  that  stood  like  a  living 
wall  of  green  between  the  earth  and  sky.  The  last  beam  struggling  through 
the  blinds  fell  across  the  pillows  touching  the  hair  of  the  pale  woman  over 
whose  face  crept  the  shadow  of  death.  For  nearly  an  hour  the  weak  voice 
murmured  to  the  girl  kneeling  at  the  bedside,  telling  of  the  parting  that 
would  soon  take  place  and  of  the  hope  of  meeting  again  in  the  world  where 
there  is  no  pain  nor  sorrow. 

"Oh,  mamma,  don't  leave  us,  what  shall  we  do  without  you.  I  cannot 
live  without  you,  mamma,"  sobbed  the  girl  heart  brokenly. 

"Yes,  you  can  live,  my  child,  you  must  live  for  the  younger  children's 
sake." 

This  was  the  burden  of  her  heart,  the  welfare  of  those  little  ones  who 
needed  her  most. 

"Miriam,  my  daughter,"  placing  a  thin  hand  on  the  bowed  head,  "I 
leave  them  to  you  a  sacred  charge  ;  take  care  of  Jack  and  Daisy  for  me,  love 
them  and  try  to  make  them  happy." 

"Oh,  mamma,  I  will,  I  will.  I'll  live  for  them  and  try  to  keep  them 
from  missing  you  so  much,  but  who  will  love  me  when  you  are  gone?" 

"Dear  heart,  you  will  have  Jack  and  Daisy  to  love  you !  I  trust  j'ou, 
Miriam,  for  though  you  are  but  twelve  years  old  you  have  always  been  so 
helpful  and  thoughtful,  I  know  that  you  will  not  forget  my  dying  words.  I 
leave  my  children  to  you,  do  your  best  for  them." 

Her  voice  sank  into  a  whisper  and  the  dim  eyes  seemed  to  turn  from 
earthly  things  and  look  straight  into  the  beyond. 

The  children  came  softly  in  to  kiss  their  mother  before  Judy  put  them  in 
the  little  white  beds  in  the  adjoining  room  and  their  good-night  was  good-by 
also,  for  the  gentle  spirit  tired  with  waiting  suddenly  loosed  the  hold  that 
bound  it  to  earth  and  winged  its  flight  heavenward  while  those  who  watched 
thought  she  was  sleeping. 

Mrs.  Field,  the  widowed  sister  of  the  father,  who  had  died  some  j'ears 
previous,  came  at  once  to  take  charge  of  the  bereaved  children.  In  her 
undemonstrative  way  she  loved  them  but  it  was  not  in  her  nature  to  win  the 
affection  and  confidence  of  little  ones.  Strictly  conscientious  and  uncom- 
promising to  the  verge  of  severity  the  children  respected  and  feared  her  far 
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more  than  they  loved  her.  It  -was  always  to  the  elder  sister  that  Jack  and 
Daisy  went  with  their  childish  joys  and  troubles  being  assured  of  her  ready 
sympathy.  The  last  words  of  her  mother  were  ever  in  her  mind  and  bravely 
she  strove  to  keep  her  promise.  Naturally  unselfish  the  responsibility  that 
she  had  assumed  developed  a  strong,  earnest,  self-reliant  nature  and  a  manner 
grave  beyond  her  years. 

**  **  **  **  **  **  »* 

******* 

Twelve  years  have  passed  since  Mrs.  Beall  was  laid  to  rest  under  the 
magnolias  in  the  family  burial  ground.  Miriam  is  now  a  stately  woman,  not 
beautiful  but  possessed  of  a  certain  charm  of  personality  peculiarly  her  own 
which  few  would  have  resisted  if  she  had  chosen  a  social  career.  But  she 
cared  nothing  for  such  pleasures  ;  quiet  and  rather  cold  in  manner  she  made 
few  friends  and  rarely  appeared  among  them.  For  six  years  she  had  been 
engaged  in  teaching  aad  as  an  offset  to  her  great  indifference  to  many  things 
that  girls  find  interesting,  she  had  an  enthusiastic  fondness  for  this  her  chosen 
vocation.  , 

Jack  was  a  fine-looking  fellow  whose  hearty  good  nature  made  him  pop 
ular  with  all,  but  his  decided  taste  for  sport  was  not  consistent  with  the  plod- 
ding business  life  in  which  he  had  engaged  with  his  father's  old  chum 
Charles  Lee,  at  Branchville.  Miriam  often  felt  anxious  about  him,  fearing 
that  youthful  impetuosity  would  lead  him  into  trouble,  but  she  believed  that 
Mr.  Lee  would  maintain  a  friendly  oversight  of  him  and  this  brought  ease  of 
mind. 

Daisy  was  still  at  school  but  was  to  graduate  in  the  course  of  a  few  days 
to  the  delight  of  her  sister  who  had  never  been  reconciled  to  the  separation 
consequent  upon  Daisy's  going  off  to  school. 

"Only  think,  Miriam,  that  in  ten  days  I  shall  be  free  from  school !  No 
more  tiresome  French  exercises  and  everlasting  practice ;  no  more  rising  and 
retiring  at  shockingly  early  hours  and  best  of  all  I  shall  be  with  you,  my 
darling  sis,  to  stay  with  you  always.  I'll  even  go  with  you  to  school  next 
fall,  but  I  won't  promise  to  help  teach,  for  to  tell  you  the  truth  I  don't  know 
anything  but  a  very  little  China  painting  and  embroidery  and  I  don't 
suppose  your  small  rustics  will  care  to  learn  that.  How  I  long  to  be  at  home, 
out  in  the  sweet  pure  country  air  away  from  this  hot,  stifling  city.  I  shall 
feel  like  a  wild  bird  set  free  after  a  long  imprisonment  in  a  cage.  You  know 
how  I  always  hated  to  come  and  go  by  the  clock,  as  we  poor  girls  have  to  do 
here.  I  have  not  forgotten  Annt  Hettie's  strict  rules  for  order  and  various 
other  commendable  things,  but  I'm  sure  she  will  be  more  lenient  now  that  I 
am  'grown  up,'  even  if  she  doesn't  consider  how  long  I've  been  in  durance 
vile ;  Oh,  Miriam,  a  thousand  thanks  and  kisses  for  the  beautiful  graduating 
dress.  There  isn't  a  girl  here  who  has  a  prettier  costume.  And  to  think  that 
you  made  it  yourself  !    What  can  I  ever  do  to  prove  my  gratitude  for  all  that 
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you  have  done  for  me.  It  is  too  bad  that  you  cannot  come  to  our  commence- 
ment. I  could  take  so  much  more  interest  in  everything  if  you  could  be 
here ;  but  as  you  cannot  give  vacation  a  week  earlier  instead  of  a  week  later 
than  our  school,  I'll  have  to  excuse  you.  I  did  so  want  you  to  see  me  gradu- 
ate, but,  away  with  all  that  is  unpleasant,  I'll  be  at  home  in  ten  days !  Home, 
sweet,  sweet  home  !     Good-by,  my  best  and  dearest  of  sisters, 

Daisy." 

(To  be  continued.) 


:^^ 
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GOOD  CHEER. 


SARAH  F.   BKI,. 


After  the  shower,  a  sweet  bird  is  singing, 
The  leaves  are  yet  dripping,  the  clouds  flying  fast. 

The  sun,  it  breaks  forth  while  the  bird  song  is  ringing 
The  rain  and  the  clouds  for  the  present  are  past. 

Rejoice  !  oh  my  heart  !  let  thy  song  still  be  ringing  ; 
The  sun  shineth  forth,  and  the  clouds  flee  away 

For  thou,  like  the  bird,  hast  good  reason  for  singing- 
Then  let  thy  sweet  carols  but  brighten  the  day. 


A  Pair  of  Suedes 


HARRIET   HOI,MES   HASI,BTT. 


^OR  a  few  minutes  they  stood  before  the  Kearney  street  shoe  store  window 
discussing  the  relative  merits  of  white  satin  and  suede  patent  leather. 
Sue,  who  was  of  a  practical  turn  of  mind,  advised  the  latter. 

"Gracious  me,  you  little  hayseed.  I  couldn't  wear  black  slippers  with 
my  white  gown.  They  must  be  white — either  satin  or  suede.  Come,  let  us 
go  in  ;  I  can  only  tell  by  trying  them  on." 

Turning  hurriedly,  they  precipitated  themselves  forcibly  against  a  man 
who  had  been  gazing  dejectedly  into  the  neighboring  window  at  the  rows  of 
manly  boots  and  shoes.  More  especially  were  his  eyes  directed  toward  the 
dancing  pumps — not  that  he  admired  them,  nor  even  wished  to  buy  them  ; 
but,  nevertheless,  fired  by  a  noble  resolve,  he  turned  to  enter,  just  as  the  two 
girls  finished  their  little  dialogue,  which  he  partially  overheard.  Two  pairs 
of  eyes  flashed  indignantly  into  his.  Bee's  brown  ones  were  milder  than  the 
blue  ones  of  the  "little  hayseed," 

"Great,  clumsy  thing  !     Couldn't  he  look  where  he  was  going?" 

"Why,  Sue  ;  it  was  as  much  our  fault  as  his." 

Now  the  man  was  neither  great  nor  clumsy,  however  much  he  hoped  to 
be  the  former  in  the  future  and  had  overcome  the  latter  in  his  past.  Further- 
more, the  glimpse  he  had  had  of  the  brown  eyes  gave  impetus  to  his  resolve 
of  purchasing  a  pair  of  patent  leathers  for  the  cotillion  to  which  he  was 
going,  simply  to  please  his  friend,  Charlie  Graham.  Hence  he  ordered  and 
tried  on  the  much  despised  articles  of  attire  ;  in  the  meantime,  casting  furtive 
glances  at  the  purchaser  of  the  dainty  pair  of  white  suedes. 

Then  the  two,  without  a  backward  look,  hurried  away  to  Beatrice  Har- 
loe's  home  on  the  Heights,  leaving  the  clerk  politely  assuring  them  that  the 
parcel  would  be  sent  without  delay — that  he  would  attend  to  it  himself.  No 
sooner  had  they  left  the  store  than  the  faithless  creature  turned  them  over  to 
the  clerk  who  was  waiting  on  the  purchaser  of  the  patent  leathers,  and  he, 
too,  hurried  away,  for  a  little  dinner  at  the  restaurant  with  his  best  girl  was 
not  to  be  disturbed  for  any  white  suedes  in  the  world. 

Half-past  eight  was  sounding  by  the  Harloe's  big  hall  clock,  and  upstairs 
the  two  girls  were  arraying  themselves  to  "the  distraction  which  seeks  to 
kill."  "Marie,"  called  Beatrice,  to  her  long  suffering  maid,  "have  my  slip- 
pers Gonje?    |?ear  nj.e,  what  shall  I  do?" 
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For  the  fifth  time,  Marie  descended  in  quest  of  the  vagrant  slippers,  and 
this  time  returned  smiling   with  the  long-awaited  hox. 

"Open  them  now  and  let  me  put  them  on  awhile  and  ease  them  a  little 
before  I  go,"  said  Bee. 

So  Marie  opened  the  box,  and  they  beheld  a  pair  of  manly  patent  leathers, 
slim  and  graceful,  it  is  true,  but  never  intended  for  Beatrice's  tiny  feet.  The 
two  girls  surveyed  each  other  in  blank  dismay,  then  solemnly  and  forcibly 
there  came  from  Sue  the  single  syllable,  "Gee  !" 

"What  shall  I  do?"  cried  Beatrice,  distractedly.  "That  wretched  clerk, 
after  all  his  promises,  to  make  such  a  mistake.  I  can't  go,  that's  all ;  I 
haven't  another  decent  pair." 

"Not  go!"  exclaimed  Sue,  "after  all  my  hopes  for  weeks  on  this  party. 
Fly,  Marie — fly  and  bring  up  some  bread  crumbs — stale  ones.  Where  are  all 
your  old  slippers.  Bee?  We'll  choose  the  best  looking  ones  and  have  them 
cleaned  in  the  shake  of  a — very  quickly,  I  mean,"  primly,  for  Susan  was 
heroically  striving  to  drop  all  the  slang  phrases  which  her  life  on  a  western 
ranch  had  cultivated. 

Out  of  various  boxes  an  assortment  of  foot-gear  was  produced  and  sur- 
veyed by  its  dejected  owner.  She  immediately  pounced  upon  a  pair  of  white 
snedes,  not  so  bad,  after  all,  and  vigorously  set  herself  to  work  with  the  bread 
crumbs,  with  such  good  results  that  a  fairly  presentable  pair  of  slippers  was 
produced. 

"You  extravagant  girl,"  she  laughed.  "If  you  had  been  used,  as  I  have, 
to  making  one  pair  do  till  it  is  done,  you  would  use  up  plenty  of  stale  bread. 
Your  dress  is  so  long  they'll  never  show ;  besides,  who  would  suspect  Miss 
Harloe,  who  has  a  new  pair  for  every  party,  if  she  likes,  to  be  wearing  old 
ones.     They'll  never  think  of  looking." 

"Oh,  you  dear  little  'Hay,'  "  laughed  Beatrice,  "you  are  such  a  comfort. 
We  must  hurry,  it  would  not  do  to  be  late  when  I  have  to  introduce  all  your 
partners." 

"Hayseeds  have  their  little  mission  in  the  world,  after  all,  eh.  Honey 
Bee?"  quoth  Sue. 

"I  never  would  have  gotten  off  to  this  cotillion  if  it  hadn't  been  for  you, 
that's  certain,"  she  answered,  as  the  two  went  gaily  down  stairs,  leaving  the 
patent  leathers,  the  ignominious  cause  of  all  the  trouble,  lying  forgotten  on 
the  floor. 

Scratch,  scratch,  went  the  pen,  and  sheet  after  sheet  of  manuscript  flut- 
tered to  the  floor.  The  medical  students  who  were  to  be  regaled  on  the 
morrow  with  Dr.  John  Meredith's  address  on  anatomy  were  not  to  be  envied, 
if  length  were  not  offset  by  brilliancy. 

Finally  the  toes  are  reached.  Surely  he  must  be  nearing  the  end.  If  not 
the  end,  the  mention  of  his  extremities  started  a  train  of  thought  utterly  for- 
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eign  to  the  strbject  in  hand,  however.  With  a  sigh  he  dropped  his  pen  and 
turned  in  his  chair.  Drawing  the  arm  of  a  skeleton  hanging  near  him  affec- 
tionately over  his  shoulder,  with  the  thumb-bone  he  thoughtfully  prodded 
the  tobacco  in  his  pipe.  "Well,  Bonita,  old  girl,  I  suppose  it's  about  time  I 
stopped." 

The  person  addressed  was  accustomed  to  his  confidences,  and,  not  being 
expected  to  be  communicative,  preserved  a  discreet  silence.  She  was  always 
introduced  to  his  friends  as  "Miss  Bonita,  the  beautiful  Indian  maiden,"  and 
her  sole  duty  in  life  was  to  hang  suspended  there  in  midair,  in  convenient 
range,  where  at  any  time  her  thumb  could  be  called  into  use.  Meredith 
declared  that  his  pipe  never  smoked  as  well  as  when  Bonita  packed  it  for 
him. 

Touching  his  repeater,  the  faithful  little  chime  rang  out — nine  and 
twenty.  "Great  Scott !"  he  exclaimed,  springing  to  his  feet.  "Why  didn't 
you  give  me  a  hint  it  was  so  late?  What  use  are  you,  anyway,  hanging 
there,  twirling  your  toes,  when  I  should  be  twirling  mine?" 

Just  then  there  came  a  knock  at  the  door,  and  without  waiting  for  an 
answer,  his  friend  Graham  entered  with  a  rush.  "Hello,  not  ready  yet?  What 
have  you  been  about,  you  old  fogy?  You'll  get  no  dances  if  you  don't  hurry." 

"Don't  want  any.  Haven't  danced  for  four  years,  as  I  told  you," 
answered  John,  in  the  drawling,  indifferent  tone  he  always  assumed  when 
matters  social  were  discussed. 

"Well,  you  promised  me  you'd  go  to  this.  How  do  you  expect  to  be  a 
success  in  your  profession  if  you  drop  so  completely  out  of  social  life  ?  Don't 
you  know  that  two  or  three  conquests  to-night  mean  as  many  'calls'  in  the 
course  of  the  week  ?" 

"Great  heavens  !    You  don't  mean  it?"     (sarcastically). 

"Yes,  and  I'll  wager  you  haven't  even  thought  of  the  dancing  shoes  you 
promised  me  so  faithfully  to  buy." 

"There  you  are  wrong,  dear  boy,  as  usual.  Thought  of  them  just  in  the 
nick  of  time.  Open  the  box  there  and  lend  me  a  hand,  will  you  ?"  (giving 
himself  a  shake).  He  disappeared  into  the  other  end  of  the  long  room,  which 
was  divided  by  portieres,  and  was  dignified  by  the  title  of  sleeping  apartment, 
in  this,  his  home,  up  five  flights  of  stairs — the  climbing  of  which  was  all  the 
exercise  he  needed,  he  declared. 

An  astonished  silence  followed  the  crackling  of  the  paper,  then  a  burst 
of  hearty  laughter. 

"What  in  thunder  have  you  been  about,  old  saw-bones  ?  Some  one's  been 
playing  a  trick  on  you." 

As  Charlie  finished  speaking,  Meredith  appeared  at  the  portieres,  and  to 
his  astonished  gaze  was  held  up  a  pair  of  white  suedes,  dainty,  high  heeled, 
fit  for  a  fairy.     Consternation  dire  overwhelmed  them  both,  then  recollection 
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came  to  Meredith,  swift  and  sure.  A  pair  of  brown  eyes  glances  indignantly 
into  his,  then  a  sweet  voice  is  saying:  "They  must  be  white,  Sue;  either 
satin  or  suede  !"     Of  course,  the  stupid  clerk  had  mixed  them  up. 

But,  great  heavens,  where  are  his  ?  He  dare  not  trust  himself  to  think. 
In  the  meantime,  Charlie  stood  with  the  dainty  deceivers  poised  gingerly  in 
one  hand  gazing  quizzically  at  Meredith. 

"You've  mistaken  the  box,  old  man.  I  did  not  intend  to  pry  into  your 
secrets,  I  assure  you.  Very  clumsy  of  me.  Kindly  show  me  the  right 
box." 

"Oh,  hang  it  all,  dry  up.  What  are  you  talking  about  ?"  almost  shouted 
Meredith,  shaken  out  of  his  usual  calm.  "Don't  you  see  what  has  happened  ? 
The  clerk  has  mixed  them  up,  that's  all."  Then  he  related  the  whole  story 
to  his  unsympathetic  friend,  who  rolled  over  on  the  divan  in  paroxysms  of 
delight,  to  the  detriment  of  his  immaculate  evening  dress. 

"That's  the  best  I  ever  heard,"  he  gasped.  "Imagine  the  scene  in  the 
boudoir  of  the  brown  eyed  one,  when  your  dainty  canoes  arrived.  Don't 
stand  there  petrified.     Hurry  up,  get  out  your  old  ones  and  come  along." 

"But  I  haven't  any  old  ones.  Gave  them  all  to  my  small  brother  long 
ago.  What  use  have  I  for  dancing  shoes?"  dejectedly.  Now  that  all  possi- 
bility of  a  dance  was  at  an  end,  he  longed  most  unreasonably  for  the  unattain- 
able.    Forlornly,  he  arrayed  himself. 

"You'U  have  to  sit  out  most  of  your  dances — if  you  get  any,"  said  his 
friend,  consolingly  ;  "mine  are  all  engaged.  I  never  take  any  before  half- 
past  ten." 

"Nobody  will  want  to  dance  with  me  in  these  thick  things,"  sighed  the 
other,  surveying  his  shoes  ruefully. 

However,  they  made  a  start  finally,  Charlie  gayly  arranging  future  pro- 
ceedings as  they  went. 

"Now,  if  the  brown  eyes  are  there,  what  luck  !  I'm  sure  to  know  her  ;  I 
know  everybody.  I  can  see  it  all — introduction,  start  of  recognition,  hopeless 
confusion,  gallant  friend  to  the  rescue— all  satisfactorily  explained  in  a 
moment." 

"Never  !"  ejaculated  Meredith,  clutching  his  arm.  "Suppose  she's  a 
girl  who  chaflfs  a  fellow  unmercifully." 

"Why,  she  can't.     She's  in  as  much  of  a  box  as  you  are." 
"Oh,  no,  she  isn't.     She  forgot  all  about  me  and  my  patent  leathers  as 
soon  as  she  entered  the  store." 

"Well,  hope  for  the  best,  my  afflicted  friend,"  said  Charlie. 
Presently  they  reached  the  brilliantly  lighted  hall  where  the  first  cotil- 
lion of  the  season  was  under  way.     Gayly  the  couples  were  marching  back 
and  forth  through  the  mazes  of  the  figures,  and  there— surely  his  eyes  did  not 
mislead  him— was  the  brown  eyed  one,  demurely  leading  all  that  lovely  train 
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of  followers.     Meredith  leaned  against  the  door-facing,  and  Graham  noticed 
the  look  of  consternation,  almost  of  fear,  upon  his  face. 
"She's  here,  is  she?"  he  asked. 
"Yes,  there,  leading,"  he  answered,  faintly. 

"That  !  Beatrice  Harloe  !  Well,  you  are  a  lucky  dog  !  She's  the  jolliest 
and  sweetest  girl  on  the  hill." 

Later  on  Meredith  was  introduced,  and  one  glance  of  the  brown  eyes  was 
enough.  Totally  unprepared  for  the  meeting  no  sooner  did  their  eyes  meet 
than  the  remembrence  swept  over  her  of  the  "great  clumsy  thing"  in  front 
of  the  shoe  store.  Laughing,  she  put  out  her  hand  :  "Oh,  Dr.  Meredith  and 
I  have  met  before,  if  rather  unceremoniously.  You  must  excuse  our  haste  of 
this  afternoon — we  were  in  such  a  hurry," 

"It  was  all  my  fault,  I  assure  you,"  he  answered  eagerly.  So  far,  she  did 
not  connect  him  m  any  way  with  the  mistake  of  the  dancing  shoes.  "I  am 
so  late,"  said  Meredith,  "I  am  afraid  there  is  no  hope  for  me  on  your  card  ; 
I  am  not  going  to  dance  myself,  but  I  hoped  I  might  find  some  one  kind 
friend  who  would  take  pity  on  me  and  'sit  out'  one  occasionally."  Once 
nothing  had  ever  been  further  from  Meredith's  thoughts  than  the  absurd 
"sitting  out"  of  a  dance  with  a  girl;  but  now — well,  circumstances  alter 
cases,  that's  all. 

"Oh,"  she  answered,  "I  was  late,  too.  I  have  only  the  cotillion  left.  I 
will  give  you  one  later  on." 

Charlie,  who  had  been  an  amused  spectator,  could  restrain  himself  no 
longer,  in  spite  of  an  imploring  look  from  his  friend. 

"Why  were  you  late,  Bee?  You  told  me  you  expected  to  be  here  early, 
on  account  of  your  friend." 

"Such  a  funny  thing  happened,"  she  laughed.  "Come,  here.  Sue,  and 
help  me  tell  about  it." 

Glancing  at  the  young  doctor,  one  look  at  his  conscious  face  was  enough. 
♦*Oh,"  she  cried  ;  "why,  you — you  are  the  man." 

Then  the  tension  gave  way  and  the  quartet  laughed  long  and  merrily. 

♦'What's  the  joke?"  was  asked  on  all  sides;  but  taking  Sue  hurriedly  by 
the  hand,  Beatrice  made  her  way  to  a  retired  corner,  motioning  to  Graham  to 
bring  his  friend. 

"We  must  exchange  confidences,"  she  said. 

"And  shoes,"  murmured  Graham,  sotto  voice.  So,  with  much  laughter 
and  clatter  of  tongues,  the  whole  affair  was  made  clear,  to  the  mystification  of 
all  their  friends  and  acquaintances. 

The  following  year  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Meredith  (nee  Harloe)  set  up  house- 
keeping in  a  cozy  flat  on  Geary  street,  where  there  is  a  mystery  still  unsolved 
iu  the  doctor's  study.  Hanging  beside  his  desk,  within  convenient  reach  of 
his  right  arm,  is  the  well  kuown  figur§  of  "Miss  Boaita,"  gracefully  swinging 
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her  toes  as  of  old.     But  upon  those  toes  are  now  fitted  dainty  slippers  of  white 
suede,  held  in  place  by  huge  bows  of  white  satin  ribbon. 

To  all  inquiries,  Bee  merrily  answers:  "Well,  if  I  did  throw  myself  at 
his  head  first,  he  returned  the  compliment  promptly  by  throwing  himself  at 
my  feet." — [San  Francisco  Argonant. 
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THE  POET  TO  THE  CLOUD. 


RICHARD   BURTON. 


Soft  white  cloud  in  the  sky. 

Wise  are  you  in  your  day  : 

One  side  turned  toward  God  on  high, 

One  toward  the  world  alway. 
Soft  white  cloud,  I  too 
Would  bear  me  like  to  you. 
So  might  I  secrets  learn 

From  heaven,  and  tell  to  men  : 
And  so  might  their  spirits  beat  and  burn 

To  make  it  their  country  then. 
Soft  white  cloud,  make  mine 
Such  manner  of  life  as  thine. 


A  Warning  Needed. 


MARY   W00D-AI,1;BN. 


CHE  three  o'clock  train  drew  in  at  Woolfert's  Junction  just  on  time. 
Among  the  passengers  who  alighted  was  a  young  girl  of  sixteen  whose 
glance  of  expectancy  changed  to  disappointment  as,  looking  about  her,  she 
evidently  failed  to  see  some  one  whom  she  had  looked  for. 

At  this  moment  a  stylish  young  man  stepped  up  to  her  and,  tipping  his 
hat,  asked  politely  :     "Is  this  Miss  Dundar?" 

"No;"  said  the  girl  hesitatingly,  still  gazing  about  her  in  a  bewildered 
way. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  the  young  man.  "I  was  sent  here  to  meet  a 
young  lady  whom  I  never  saw,  and  as  you  were  the  only  youug  lady  who  got 
off  here,  I  thought  you  might  be'the  one.  Were  you  expecting  some  one  to 
meet  you?"  he  continued,  noticing  her  restless  gaze, 

"Yes,"  replied  the  girl,  "my  brother  was  to  meet  me  here.  I  don't  know 
what  has  happened." 

"Perhaps  I  can  be  of  assistance,"  said  the  young  man  courteously.  "I 
know  the  city  well.     Where  were  you  wanting  to  go?" 

"Oh,  we  were  going  to  take  the  five  o'clock  train  to  Harvey's  Mills." 

"In  that  case,"  said  the  young  man,  "you  have  only  to  wait  patiently  a 
couple  of  hours.  The  station  is  not  very  inviting,  but  it  is  fairly  comfortable. 
Perhaps  your  brother  will  arrive  before  the  train  is  to  leave.  I  wish  you  a 
pleasant  journey."     Again  raising  his  hat,  he  took  his  departure. 

"Rob  needn't  have  been  so  particular  about  my  talking  to  strange  men," 
said  the  girl  to  herself.     "Surely  this  was  a  perfect  gentleman." 

The  waiting  room  was  large,  and  occupied  by  only  one  woman  who  was 
so  absorbed  in  reading  her  paper  that  she  did  not  notice  the  young  girl's 
entry.  Margaret  observed  in  passing  her  that  she  wore  a  white  ribbon,  the 
significance  of  which  she  understood,  as  her  Aunt  Emma  wore  one.  She  was 
reading  her  Aunt  Emma's  paper.  The  Union  Signal.  This  made  Margaret 
feel  less  lonely,  and  she  thought  that  by  and  by  they  perhaps  might  have  a 
little  conversation. 

But  her  attention  was  soon  attracted  by  the  entrance  of  a  very  stylish 
woman  whose  elegance  of  attire  surpassed  anything  that  Margaret,  in  her 
short  life  had  ever  seen.  The  lady  went  at  once  to  the  window  of  the  ticket 
office,  and  held  a  short  conversation  with  the  agent,  who,  in  answer  to  her 
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apparent  queries  shook  her  head  decidedly  several  times.  She  left  the  win- 
dow with  a  frowning  face,  and  walking  slowly  across  the  room  seated  herself 
near  the  young  girl.  After  a  few  moments  spent  in  opening  and  shutting  her 
purse,  looking  in  her  shopping  bag  and  otherwise  occupying  herself,  she 
turned  to  Margaret,  saying  petulantly,  "Isn't  it  provoking?  I  wanted  to  take 
the  five  o'clock  train  to  go  and  visit  my  sister  who  is  ill ;  and  the  station 
agent  tells  me  that  train  has  been  taken  off,  and  there  is  no  train  now  until 
to-morrow  morning." 

"Oh,"  exclaimed  Margaret  in  alarm,  "I  wonder  if  that  is  the  train  I  was 
to  take!" 

"Where  were  you  going?"  asked  the  lady. 

"To  Plarvey's  Mills,"  said  the  girl. 

"Yes,"  said  the  lady  ;  "it  is  the  same  train.  I  was  going  just  one  station 
beyond  Harvey's  Mills," 

"Oh,  dear!"  exclaimed  Margaret,  "What  shall  I  do?"  I  don't  know  any 
one  in  the  city.     Do  you  suppose  I  could  stay  in  the  station  all  night  ?" 

"Oh,"  said  the  lady,  "that  wouldn't  do  at  all.  I'll  tell  you  what  you'd 
better  do.  Just  come  home  and  stay  with  me.  I  will  take  good  care  of  you  ; 
and  to-morrow  morning  we  can  come  and  take  the  train  together." 

"How  good  you  are  !"  exclaimed  Margaret.  "I  really  should  feel  afraid 
to  stay  here  all  night ;  but  if  I  can  go  home  with  you,  I  shall  feel  quite  safe." 

"Well,"  said  the  lady,  "Wait  here  a  moment  until  I  call  a  cab.  It's  only 
a  short  distance  ;  and  we  shall  be  home  in  time  to  rest  before  supper." 

The  woman  who  wore  the  white  ribbon  had  been  listening  to  the  conver- 
sation. She  did  not  quite  like  the  strange  lady's  appearance,  and  had  some 
doubts  as  to  her  honesty. 

"Are  you  acquainted  with  this  woman  ?"  she  asked  of  the  young  girl. 

"No,"  replied  Margaret-  "I  never  saw  her  before,  but  she  is  going  on  the 
same  train  that  I  am.  I  was  to  go  at  five  o'clock,  but  that  train  has  been 
taken  oflf,  and  I  can't  go  until  to-morrow  morning." 

"How  do  you  know?" 

"The  lady  said  so." 

"Did  you  ask  the  ticket  agent?" 

"No;  but  she  did." 

"I  want  to  take  that  train  myself,"  said  the  white-ribboner,  "and  I  do 
not  believe  it  has  been  taken  off.  Let  us  go  and  ask  the  ticket  agent  our- 
selves." 

They  went  together,  and  the  white-ribbon  woman  asked,  "Is  there  a  trairj 
at  five  o'clock  this  afternoon  for  Harvey's  Mills?" 

"Yes,"  replied  the  agent. 

"Hasn't  it  been  taken  off?"  asked  Margaret  in  surprise, 

''Certainly  not,"  replied.the  agent. 
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"But  you  told  the  lady  it  had  been,"  said  Margaret. 

"You  mean  that  woman  with  the  long  feather  in  her  hat  ?  She  didn't  ask 
me  anything  about  that  train." 

"Why,  she  said  you  told  her  there  was  no  train  until  to-morrow  morn- 
ing," continued  Margaret ;  "and  she  asked  me  to  go  home  and  stay  all  night 
with  her." 

The  agent  started  as  if  in  alarm,  and  said  in  a  most  decided  tone  to  the 
white-ribbon  woman,  "Don't  let  that  child  go  out  of  this  station  with  that 
woman.  It  is  to  her  ruin  that  she  goes  if  she  does.  Go  back  and  sit  down 
quietly,  and  I  will  take  care  of  her." 

They  followed  his  direction  and  resumed  their  seats.  In  a  few  moments 
the  elegantly  dressed  stranger  reappeared  and  hastened  towards  Margaret, 
smiling  as  she  came.  At  the  same  moment  a  policeman  appeared  at  the  oppo- 
site door,  raising  his  hand  with  a  warning  gesture  which  the  woman  noticed 
and  stopped.  The  gesture  was  repeated.  The  woman  turned  and  without  a 
word  hurried  from  the  station.  The  policeman  approached  the  white-ribboner, 
saying,  cordially,  "Well,  we  saved  the  little  one  this  time.  I  wish  we  were 
always  as  successful.  Say,  Miss,"  he  said,  turning  to  Margaret,  "did  a  young 
fellow  speak  to  you  just  as  you  left  the  train  ?" 

"Yes,"  replied  the  girl. 

"That  was  her  pal,"  said  the  policeman. 

"He  asked  you  some  questions,  didn't  he?  and  you  answered  them?" 

"I  didn't  say  much,"  faltered  Margaret. 

"You  said  enough,"  replied  the  policeman,  "to  give  her  a  clue  which  she 
acted  upon.  Well,  you're  safe  now  as  long  as  you're  with  this  white-rib- 
boner ;  but  you'd  better  be  careful  how  you  make  friends  with  strangers  when 

you  travel." 

"Rob  told  me  to  be  careful  about  talking  to  strange  men,"  replied  the 
girl.  "I  think  he  ought  to  have  given  me  some  warning  about  strange 
women. " — [  Union  Signal. 


Woman  vs.  Woman. 


SHE  gave  a  little  gasp  and  sat  down.  The  hotel  porter  discreetly  looked 
the  other  way ;  he  was  enjoying  the  little  scene  greatly  ;  the  Mt.  Sey- 
mour Hotel  provided  many  of  them.  The  girl  was  young  and  pretty  ;  the 
hand  which  toyed  with  the  letter  before  her  was  studded  with  valuable  rings, 
among  them  a  narrow  one  of  gold.  It  was  evident  that  she  was  a  wife. 
There  was  no  husband  to  greet  her,  though  the  car  with  her  luggage  from  the 
mail  boat  was  standing  at  the  door.  Alphonse  had  had  the  pleasure  of  hand- 
ing her  the  letter;  it  had  been  given  to  him  by  a  handsome,  dark-eyed  man 
only  a  few  hours  before. 

"Monsieur  le  Capitaiue  he  say,  'Give  to  de  lady  direct  she  come.'  Heiu, 
I  do  give." 

The  girl  arose,  her  blue  eyes  dim  with  tears ;  the  susceptible  Alphonse 
was  overwhelmed. 

"Marie,"  she  said  to  her  maid,  "Capt.  Molyneux  has  been  ordered  up  to 
Pretoria  ;  he  only  left  to-day.     Please  see  to  the  boxes." 

She  crossed  the  hall  toward  the  elevator  and  disappeared. 

Many  eyes  had  watched  tbe  little  drama ;  the  lounging  chairs  in  the  hall 
were  all  occupied  ;  officers  on  sick  leave,  men  convalescent  and  men  on  their 
way  up  to  the  front  or  back  to  old  England.  Women,  too,  some  grass  widows, 
a  few  real  widows,  many  more  with  no  special  concern  in  the  war  at  all.  But 
it  was  the  war  which  had  drawn  them  to  Cape  Town — the  war,  or,  rather,  the 
soldiers  who  were  fighting.  Where  else  but  to  the  Mt.  Seymour  Hotel  should 
they  go?  Rank  and  fashion,  joy  and  misery,  virtue  and  vice  rubbed  shoulders 
in  that  fashionable  and  exorbitant  hostelry. 

"Ah,  a  pretty  woman,"  drawled  young  Dennis  of  the  — th  I,ancers. 

"Who  is  she?"  queried  his  companion. 

John  Beresford  rose  languidly  from  his  chair  and  satisfied  his  curiosity  at 
the  porter's  office. 

"It's  Bob  Molyneux's  wife,"  he  said  to  his  friend.  "Fancy.  One  of  my 
oldest  pals.  I  was  so  sick  at  having  missed  him  this  morning.  He  left  just 
before  I  got  here.  Ah  !  there  is  Mrs.  de  la  Fane ;  she's  a  pretty  woman,  if 
you  like.     I  was  introduced  to  her  this  morning  by  old  Vigors." 

He  sprang  to  his  feet  and  offered  his  chair  to  a  tall,  graceful  woman  who 
had  entered  the  hall  as  he  spoke. 
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She  accepted  it  with  a  smile,  and  in  a  moment  the  little  group  attracted 
all  eyes.  Mrs.  de  la  Fane  was  one  of  the  leading  spirits  of  the  hotel ;  the 
acknowledged  beauty,  whose  wonderful  eyes  drew  every  man  into  her  toils. 
Her  husband  was  rolling  in  money  ;  he  was  reported  to  be  a  Johannesburg 
millionaire  ;  but  the  reports  were  rather  vague.  It  was  sufficient  for  her 
admirers  that  he  spent  his  money  like  water,  gave  the  best  dinners  a  man 
could  wish  to  sit  down  to,  and  did  not  scowl  when  other  men  smiled  at  his  wife. 

"What  brings  you  down  to  Cape  Town,  Capt.  Beresford?"  asked  Mrs. 
de  la  Fane.  "Major  Vigors  tells  me  your  regiment  is  in  the  thick  of  it  just 
now."     She  raised  her  great  violet  eyes  to  the  young  man's  face  as  she  spoke. 

The  implication  underlying  the  word  stung  him.  He  flushed,  and  tapped 
a  side  pocket  in  his  coat. 

"I  have  got  a  little  bag  here,"  he  said  with  meaning — "which  contains — 
well,  a  few  papers  of  importance." 

"Oh!"  laughed  Mrs.  de  la  Fane.  "I  see.  You  are  one  of  Kitchener's 
messenger  boys.  Rather  a  satisfactory  berth,  isn't  it,  Captain?  No  risk,  no 
worry,  no  exertion." 

John  Beresford  caught  those  violet  eyes  again  full  in  his  own.  His  heart 
beat  faster.  He  did  not  care  to  appear  as  one  of  no  importance  in  this  woman's 
eyes.  His  mission  demanded  secrecy,  yet  for  the  moment  his  tongue  ran 
away  with  him. 

"You  are  wrong,  Mrs.  de  la  Fane,"  he  smiled  in  reply.  "The  papers 
would  be  worth — well,  a  lot  to  Kruger  or  Botha." 

A  sudden  gleam  came  into  the  woman's  eyes.  John  Beresford  saw  it,  but 
thought  nothing  of  it.     The  silken  toils  were  already  about  him. 

"Come  and  lunch  with  me,  Capt.  Beresford,  and  you,  too,  Mr.  Dennis," 
said  Mrs.  de  la  Fane. 

**  **  **  #*  *,  *  *  *  *^* 

******* 

Two  days  passed  away.  Muriel  Molyneux  felt  inexpressibly  lonely. 
This  bustling,  frivolous  atmosphere  of  hotel  jarred  on  her.  Tortured  with 
anxiety  for  her  husband,  she  hated  the  laughter,  the  music,  above  all,  the 
society.  She  kept  aloof  from  it  all.  Her  husband  was  an  intelligence  officer  ; 
she  knew  that  he  was  never  sure  from  day  to  day  where  he  would  sleep  the 
following  night.     To  attempt  to  follow  him  to  the  front  was  impossible. 

Now  Muriel,  for  all  her  great  love  for  her  husband,  was  an  enthusiastic 
little  patriot.  This  dreary,  useless  idleness  to  which  she  was  condemned 
taxed  her  nerves  to  the  uttermost.  The  quiet  of  the  gardens  overlooking  the 
sea  aopealed  to  her.  After  dinner  on  the  third  evening  after  her  arrival 
Muriel  slipped  out  alone  and  paced  the  gravel  paths  in  angry  impatience  with 
her  fate.  The  gardens  were  empty.  Her  white  dress  looked  ghost-like  in 
the  shadows. 

In  a  little  summer  house  at  the  furthest  limits  of  the  garden,  bitter  tears 
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rose  iiito  her  eyes  as  she  thought  of  her  own  incapacity,  her  owa  enforced 
idleness.  Suddenly  a  voice  at  her  elbow  startled  her.  Some  one  thrust  a 
note  into  her  hand,  with  the  words  :  "Will  you  give  me  your  answer  to-mor- 
row, or  shall  I  wait  for  it  now?"  Taken  unawares,  and  anxious  to  hide  the 
trace  of  her  recent  tears,  Muriel  stammered  hastily,  "To-morrow?  No;  the 
day  after,"  and  the  next  moment  she  was  alone  again.  Bewildered,  she 
turned  the  note  over  in  her  hand.  There  was  no  address  upon  it.  She  rose 
hurriedly  and  hastened  to  the  door  of  the  summer  house.  A  man's  figure, 
evidently  that  of  a  gentleman,  was  disappearing  out  of  the  garden  gate  on  to 
the  high  road.     It  was  too  late  to  recall  him. 

She  opened  his  note  mechanically.  In  the  dim  light  it  was  difficult  to 
trace  the  writing,  but  a  second  glance  left  no  room  for  doubt. 

"The  Societies  Office,  Stellenbosch. 

"To  Mrs.  de  la  F.: 

"Have  you  procured  the  dispatch  case  carried  by  the  officer,  J.  B.,  yet? 
If  so,  the  bearer  of  this  is  to  be  trusted  ;  give  it  to  him.  If  you  have  not  yet 
secured  it,  tell  him  when  to  see  you  again. 

J.  X.  de  W. 

Muriel  drew  her  breath  sharply.  She  sat  motionless,  her  brain  busy. 
She  realized  at  once  that  she  had  been  mistaken  for  somebody  in  the  pay  of 
the  Boers  ;  a  plot  was  hatching,  and  she — 

At  that  moment  she  heard  footsteps  hurrying  down  the  pathway.  She 
thrust  the  note  in  the  bosom  of  her  dress.  Suppose  the  messenger  had  dis- 
covered his  mistake,  and  was  returning  ?  Her  heart  beat  wildly.  With  sud- 
den resolve  Muriel  had  made  up  her  mind.  The  summer  house  had  an 
inner  room,  to  which  a  small  doorway  gave  admittance.  Opening  the  door 
she  plunged  into  the  darkness.  Holding  her  breath,  she  peered  through  the 
half-open  door,  not  daring  to  close  it  for  fear  of  making  a  noise.  A  man 
entered  the  summer  house.  A  quick  sigh  of  relief  escaped  Muriel's  lips.  It 
was  not  the  messenger.  She  glanced  at  the  man's  face  ;  then  started  back  in 
horror.  She  recognized  him  as  a  man  she  had  frequently  seen  in  the  hotel ; 
but  his  eyes  were  now  bloodshot,  his  expression  wild,  his  manner  distraught. 

John  Beresford  (for  it  was  he)  drew  a  revolver  from  his  coat  and  raised  it 

against  himself. 

Muriel  waited  no  longer.     With  a  little  cry  she  flung  open  the  door  and 

threw  herself  upon  the  man.     The  revolver  fell  from  his  hand. 

"Oh  !  stop,  stop  !"  she  cried.     "You  can't  know  what  you  are  doing." 
John  Beresford  stared  at  her  as  though  she   were  a    ghost.     He  stood 

motionless,  his  arms  hangiug  limply  by  his  side,  his  wild  eyes  searching  her 

own. 

"Can't  I  help  you?"  whispered  Muriel,  gently,  all  the  sympathy  of  her 
nature  going  out  toward  him.     "Please  let  me  try." 

"Help  !     I  am  beyond  help!  echoed  the  man,  struggling  with  the  words. 
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"Leave  me,  for  pity's  sake,  Mrs.  Molyneux,     There  is  only  one  way  out  of 

this." 

"How  do  you  kuow  my  name?"  asked  Muriel,  in  surprise. 

"Molyneux  was  an  old  pal  of  mine,"  answered  the  other.  "He  would 
not  speak  to  me  now." 

A  sudden  inspiration  flashed  across  Muriel's  brain.  "What  is  your 
name?"  she  asked. 

"John  Beresford.     For  pity's  sake  leave  me." 

"Your  initials  are  J.  B.,  then?     Have  you — are  the  dispatches '' 

"How  do  you  know  about  that?"  said  John  Beresford,  raising  his  head 
■with  a  gleam  of  hope  in  his  eyes.  "Not  a  soul  but  myself  and  the  thief 
knows  that  it  was  stolen  from  me  within  the  last  twenty-four  hours." 

***  ******* 

Mrs.  de  la  Fane  glided  down  the  footpath  leading  toward  the  summer 
house.  She  was  dressed  in  white.  As  she  drew  near  she  caught  the  sound  of 
voices,  and  walked  slowly  past  the  doorway. 

She  gave  a  little  dry  cough  when  she  recognized  John  Beresford  and 
Muriel  Molyneux. 

She  seemed  annoyed  to  find  the  summer  house  occupied  at  that  moment. 
She  paced  the  footpath  for  a  few  moments  and  then  returned  to  the  hotel. 
She  went  to  the  pigeonhole  where  she  generally  found  her  letters  and  tele- 
grams. It  was  empty.  Soon  after  midnight  she  went  to  the  pigeonhole 
again.  There  was  a  sealed  packet  waiting  for  her.  With  a  sigh  of  relief  she 
carried  it  hastily  to  her  room  and  read  : 

"The  Societies  Office,  Stellenbosch. 
"To  Mrs.  de  la  F.: 

"Have  you  procured  the  J.  B.  documents  yet?  If  so,  the  bearer  of  this  is 
to  be  trusted.  Give  them  to  him.  If  you  have  not  yet  secured  them,  tell 
him  when  to  see  you  again. 

J.  X.  deW." 

A  second  note  in  another  handwriting  was  inclosed  : 

"Madam — Not  finding  you  this  evening  at  the  appointed  place,  I  am  leav- 
ing this  note  for  you  at  the  hotel.  1  shall  be  there  to-morrow  evening  at  8,30 
to  receive  your  answer. 

J.  X.  deW.'s  Messenger." 

Mrs.  de  la  Fane  slept  the  sleep  of  the  just  that  night. 

On  the  following  evening  she  kept  the  appointment.  She  was  again 
dressed  in  white.  Punctual  to  the  moment  she  heard  a  man's  footstep  on  the 
path  outside,  and  a  tall,  bearded  man  stood  in  the  doorway. 

"Mrs.  de  la  Fane,  I  presume?"     He  spoke  in  a  deep,  gruff  voice. 

She  handed  him  a  carefully  sealed  packet,  saw  him  place  it  inside  his 
Jjreagt  pocket  and  waited  till  he  disappeared.    The  next  morning  she  received 
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an  invitation  from  Capt,  Beresford  to  dine  with  him  that  evening.  She  handed 
the  note  to  Mr.  de  la  Fane  and  remarked,  callously  : 

"What  nerve  the  man  has.  Surely,  he  knows  there  is  nothing  for  him  to 
do  but  shoot  himself.      *      *      *      He's  ruined      *      *      *      silly  creature  " 

Mr.  de  la  Fane  laughed  harshly. 

So  that  evening  a  cheerful  party  assembled  in  the  private  dining  room. 
Mrs.  Molyneux  and  Mrs.  de  la  Fane  were  the  only  ladies  present,  but  some 
half-dozen  men  made  up  the  party.  With  the  dessert,  John  Beresford  looked 
around  at  his  guests,  and  placed  a  leather  case  on  the  table. 

"I've  had  the  queerest  adventure  since  I've  been  in  the  hotel,"  he  said 
laughing.     "It's  too  rich  to  keep  to  myself  ;  it  might  amuse  you," 

"Fire  away,"  said  some  one. 

Mrs.  de  la  Fane  turned  very  white,  but  Muriel,  watching  her  every 
movement,  felt  no  pity. 

"You  know,  of  course,"  Beresford  continued,  "that  I  was  sent  down  on 

special  service  to  deliver  some  dispatches  to  Gen.   G ,  who  arrives  here 

this  evening.  Like  an  ass.  I  made  no  secret  of  my  errand.  I  shall  be  wiser 
another  time.  Well,  two  days  ago  the  case  with  the  dispatches  disappeared. 
You  can  imagine  what  I  felt  like.  After  wild  searchings  for  twenty-four 
hours  there  was  only  one  thing  to  be  done." 

He  then  described  his  meeting  with  Muriel  in  the  summer  house,  and  her 
adventure  with  J.  X.  de  W.'s  messenger. 

"I  wrote  a  note,"  he  continued,  "and  inclosed  it  with  the  original  letter, 
addressing  it  to  a  certain  lady,  whose  name  does  not  matter,  asking  her  to 
meet  J.  X.  de  W.'s  messenger  last  night.  In  disguise  I  myself  represented 
the  messenger  and  received  my  dispatch  back  into  my  own  hands." 

The  men  laughed  loud  and  long. 

"The  sequel,  too,  may  be  interesting,"  said  John  Beresford,  coolly.  "A 
couple  of  detectives  are  at  this  minute  collaring  J.  X.  de  W.'s  man." 

"What  about  the  lady?"  he  was  asked. 

"Well,  I  fancy  you'll  hear  that  she  and  her  husband  have  been  presented 
with  tickets  to  Europe  by  the  next  boat." 

A  little  choking  cry  came  from  Mrs.  de  la  Fane's  lips.  She  had  fainted. — 
The  Onlooker. 
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The  First  Christmas  Tree. 


MARY    SHEPARD. 


IN  a  little  cottage  in  Plymouth,  Mass.,  Captain  Olcutt's  wife  decked  the  first 
Christmas  tree  in  New  England.  It  was  way  back  in  the  days  when  the 
stern  Puritan  forefathers  denounced  Christmas  customs  and  Christmas  cheer 
as  sinful,  vain  and  foolish,  a  waste  of  time  and  substance  and  not  to  be 
allowed  or  even  thought  of. 

Three  years  had  passed  away  since  Captain  Olcott,  her  husband,  had 
sailed  away  for  England,  and  no  message  had  come  over  the  whispering  sea 
from  him  to  cheer  and  comfort  his  wife  and  three  children  in  his  long 
absence.  Now,  grim  want  was  stalking  among  them,  and  her  youngest  born, 
Roger,  was  wasting  away  day  by  day,  before  his  mother's  loving  eyes. 

As  he  lay  on  his  tiny  pallet  near  her  spinning  wheel  he  begged  her  for  a 
story  of  her  home  life  in  Old  England.  So  the  mother  told  him  of  the  joyous 
Christmas  time  ;  of  the  boughs  hung  with  gifts  and  lit  with  tapers,  till  his 
eyes  glowed  with  pleasure  and  he  exclaimed,  "Oh,  mother,  could  I  go  to 
Heaven  through  Old  England  I  could  see,  just  once,  those  boughs  at  Chris- 
mas,  before  the  angels  come  for  me  !" 

Christmas  time  drew  near  in  Plymouth,  with  no  peal  of  joy  bells,  no  hint 
of  making  merry. 

Quietly  the  mother  told  her  three  eldest  children  of  her  Christmas  plans 
for  "Roger  shall  have  one  glad  Christmas  if  I  am  punished  for  a  whole  year." 

Early  Christmas  morning,  while  the  same  bright  stars  shone,  that  had 
smiled  upon  the  Saviour  in  the  manger,  the  mother  piled  high  and  lit  the 
fire  logs  and  the  children  carefully  covered  the  windows  with  shawls  and 
blankets  to  keep  all  rays  of  their  light  from  curious  eyes. 

They  set  the  tree  and  tied  on  the  trinkets  and  lit  the  tapers. 

A  smothered  cheer  burst  from  the  half  frightened  children,  while  glad 
tears  filled  the  mother's  eyes. 

"Go  bring  Roger!"  she  said  and  they  fetched  him  still  asleep.  He 
waked  beside  the  pretty  tree. 

"Oh !    Mother,  Lucy,  Rupert !     Is  it  England,  or  is  it  Heaven?" 

And  the  mother  answered,  "No,  dear  Roger,  it  is  only  Christmas  morn, 
they  have  only  boughs  in  England,  while  we  have  a  whole  tree." 

"How  grand  !"  cries  Roger  with  sparkling  eyes,  "now  I  understand  that 
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I  am  home,  here  in  Plymouth,  Christmas  da)'?    Were  the  trees  on  the  hill- 
sides lit  like  this  when  Christ  was  born?" 

"Hark!     What  is  that  ?" 
,  "Someone  knocking  at  the  door,"  the  children  answer  in  fright. 

A  voice  calls,  "Rachel,  Rachel,  open  the  door  !" 

The  mother  knowing  the  voice  her  heart  had  long  yearned  to  hear, 
unbarred  the  door  and  was  clasped  in  her  husband's  arms. 

The  neighbors  had  escorted  the  Captain  home  and  came  flocking  in  to 
enjoy  his  welcome  with  his  loved  ones.     They  saw  the  Christmas  tree. 

Wee  Roger  piped  up,  "Mother  did  it  all  for  me.  You  may  have  it  all,  for 
bringing  home  my  dear  father  to  me." 

Something  the  gay  tree  whispered  of  their  distant  native  land,  and  the 
stern  leader  of  the  band,  with  low  broken  voice  said,  "Young  Roger,  I  will 
pluck  a  twig  for  the  sake  of  long  ago,"  he  passed  out  into  the  glad  morning 
light  of  that  Christmas  day,  followed  by  a  score  or  more  neighbors,  each 
bearing  a  spray  of  hemlock.  And  the  children  wild  with  delight  danced 
around  the  tree  till  the  tapers  trembled  with  their  merry  din. 

Perhaps  the  happy  surprise  of  his  father's  home-coming  or  the  comforts 
he  brought  or  both,  begun  the  cure  of  Roger,  for  from  that  hour  he  grew  bet- 
ter and  lived  to  a  ripe  old  age. 


"■^^^ 
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TO  A  SCREECH  OWL. 


J.  A.   KAISER. 


Thou  winged  wanderer,  whose  restless  roaming, 

Like  him  whose  dark  designing  fears  the  light, 
Starts  not  until  the  sbadow-laden  gloaming 

Crowds  close  on  darker,  thicker  curtained  night  : 
Thou  shunner  of  the  day,  whose  giant  orbs 

Blink  helplessly  before  the  gay  and  bright, 
Like  some  poor  prisoner  who  long  hath  lain 

Within  the  dungeon's  cold  and  rayless  cell : 
King  of  the  night,  whose  wild,  unearthly  strain 

Sounds  like  some  doomed  spirit,  dread  and  fell, 
Startling  the  stillness  with  its  awful  wail, 

Unwafted  from  the  very  deep  of  hell : 
Witness  of  deeds  and  crimes  done  'neath  night's   veil 
What  burden  bearest  thou  o'er  hill  and  dale  ? 

O  tell  me,  awesome  bird,  thy  tragic  story  ! 

Didst  ever  thou  utter  a  gayer  note? 
Didst  ever  know  the  sunshine's  radiant  glory  ? 

Or  didst  but  this  sad  message  from  thy  throat,. 
Wail  ever  forth  upon  the  world  i    And  didst 

Thou  wander  ever  thus,  and  fly  and  float 
Beneath  the  pallid  moon  and  darkening  sky, — 

A  stranger  to  the  broad  and  open  day, — 
Piercing  the  night  with  thy  shuddering  cry? 

Whence  camest  thou,  and  dost  thou  aimless  stray. 
Like  autumn  leaves  before  each  howling  blast, — 

Like  some  demented  one,  from  whom  the  ray 
That  lights  the  reason  has  gone  out  at  last, 
Life  without  light,  into  the  wide  world  cast  ? 

Art  thou  some  spirit,  once  all  joy  and  gladness. 

Now  flung  to  earth,  with  naught  left  of  thy  lyre 
But  shattered  strings,  tuned  to  unending  saduess 

And  ne'er  again  to  be  heard  in  that  choir. 
Where  once  their  liquid  sweetness  rivaled  those 

With  which  they  played,  ere  thy  misfortune  dire  ? 
O  tell  me !  is  it  true,  and  didst  thou  fall  ? 

What  mean  thy  cries  ?    O  say  !  what  meanest  thou  ? 
How  like  a  soul  in  agony  thy  call  ! 

And  say  !  wh)'  sounds  it  not  unwelcome  now  ? 
Away !  my  soul  shall  not  be  tuned  to  thine  ! 

Away  !  Despair  shall  never  crown  this  brow  ! 
O  come  !  sweet  Hope,  and  with  thy  garlands  twine 
This  soul,  unclouded,  once  again  to  shine. 


The  Tactile  Sense. 


-aX*. »-3»-s»<[* 


This  article  by  Lucy  Pearce  Brownell,  published  in  The  Mentor,  will  in- 
terest all  students  of  ways  and  means  for  educating  the  blind,  as  all  informa- 
tion concerning  them  assists  in  selecting  the  best  methods  for  their  use. 


CHE  ability  of  the  blind  to  make  fine  distinctions  by  the  sense  of  touch 
has  led  to  the  opinion  that  their  tactile  sense  is  much  finer  than  that  of 
the  seeing.  A  blind  person,  is  supposed  to  be  able  to  read,  to  knit,  in  short, 
to  do  anything  requiring  a  fine  sense  of  touch— through  the  acuteness  of  this 
sense,  which  has  developed  through  constant  practice.  The  reason  usually 
given  is  that,  as  one  sense  is  taken  away,  the  power  of  another  is  increased. 

Dr.  Paul  Hocheisen  has  carried  through  a  series  of  experiments  on  seven 
blind  and  two  seeing  subjects,  to  determine  the  least  distance  at  which  the 
points  of  compasses  could  be  distinguished  as  two. 

Fifty  records  were  taken  of  each  person,  and  an  average  of  the  fifty  was 
taken  as  the  least  distance  in  each  case.  Tests  were  made  on  both  back  and 
front  of  all  the  phalanges  of  the  fingers,  on  the  palm  and  back  of  the  hand 
and  on  the  front  and  back  of  the  wrist  of  both  hands.  The  experiments  re- 
sult in  the  demonstration  that  the  blind  have  no  finer  sense  of  contact  than 
the  seeing,  so  that  the  power  which  they  gain  from  what  is  popularly  called 
the  "sense  of  touch"  must  come  from  some  other  source. 

I  have  repeated  Dr.  Hocheisen's  experiments  on  eight  persons,  of  whom 
four  are  blind  and  four  have  sight.  The  parts  tested  were  the  tips  of  their 
fingers  and  the  palm  and  back  of  both  hands.  The  experiments  were  per- 
formed but  twice  and  in  the  case  of  two  of  the  blind  subjects  but  once.  The 
results  show  a  great  variation  among  the  subjects.  The  right  and  left  hand 
of  the  subject  seldom  correspond.  In  both  blind  and  seeing  persons  the  in- 
dex finger  of  both  hands  is  the  more  sensitive,  though  this  is  not  invari- 
ably the  case. 

From  the  individual  results  an  average  was  taken  to  compare  the  blind 
with  the  seeing.     The  comparison  of  their  averages  was  very  interesting. 

On  the  back  of  the  hand  the  blind  were  more  sensitive,  while  on  the 
palm  they  were  less  so. 

The  comparison  of  the  measurements  on  the  fingers  showed  less  differ- 
ence and  often  this  difference  was  only  hiindreths  of  an  millimetre.     In  one 
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case,  this  was  to  the  advantage  of  the  seeing;  in  the  other  four,  the  blind 
were  slightly  more  sensitive. 

These  results  show  conclusively  that  in  the  people  tested  the  blind 
have  no  finer  sense  of  contact  than  those  with  sight.  This  sense  varies  with 
individuals,  and  in  individuals  the  different  hands  vary.  One  person  with 
sight  has  a  much  finer  perception  in  nearly  every  instance  than  any  blind 
person.  Among  the  blind  the  use  of  one  finger  in  reading  does  not  make 
that  finger  more  sensitive,  as  a  rule,  than  the  same  finger  on  the  other  hand. 
Two  subjects  read  with  their  left  hands,  one  with  her  right,  and  the  fourth 
with  either.  The  index  fingers  of  these  hands,  except  in  the  case  of  one 
subject,  was  not  unusually  sensitive. 

If,  then,  contrary  to  general  opinion,  the  blind  have  not  a  finer  sense  of 
touch,  there  must  be  some  other  explanation  of  their  ability  to  make  finer 
distinctions.  Undoubtedly,  this  is  due,  in  part,  to  fixation  of  the  attention. 
A  blind  person  has  less  to  distract  him  than  a  person  with  sight  and  also 
fewer  ways  of  acquiring  information  in  regard  to  the  facts  about  him. 
Hence  he  gives  more  attention  to  these  means.  A  blind  man  of  my  ac- 
quaintance in  walking  along  the  street,  can  tell  what  sort  of  a  fence  he  is 
walking  beside.  He  learns  this  through  £,the  echo  sent  back  by  the 
wall. 

This  echo  escapes  the  attention  of  a  person  with  sight,  who  merely  has 
to  look  in  order  to  find  out.  But  the  blind  man,  unable  to  look,  notices 
this  echo,  attends  to  its  various  changes,  and  is  able  to  guide  himself 
unerringly.  In  the  same  way  the  blind  attend  closely  to  objects  which  they 
touch,  and  in  this  way  ascertain  facts  which  a  seeing  person  gains  only 
through  sight. 

Movement  is  an  important  factor  in  discriminaton. 

In  making  these  experiments  I  found  that  seeing,  as  well  as  blind, 
almost  involuntarily  moved  their  fingers  a  little  so  as  to  distinguish  the 
points. 

They  needed  to  pay  close  attention,  in  order  to  keep  their  fingers 
motionless.  Our  subject  kept  saying,  "If  you  would  only  let  me  move 
my  fingers,  I  could  tell  so  easily."  To  see  what  part  movement  had  in 
reading,  I  attempted  an  experiment  on  some  blind  people,  in  which  I  tried 
to  take  the  difference  in  tbe  time  of  reading  one  line  of  embossed  type  when 
the  finger  was  moved  and  when  it  was  kept  motionless.  This  experiment  I 
found  almost  impossible.  It  required  many  trials  before  tbe  subject  could 
keep  her  reading  finger  still. 

Involuntarily,  she  seemed  to  make  slight  but  effective  motions.  "With 
the  finder  completely  motionless,  a  long  time  was  needed  to  distinguish  one 
letter.  With  another  subject  I  tried  the  experiment,  letting  him  move  his 
finger  across  the  page  only,  without  other  motion.     I  found  that  he  required 
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from  three  to  five  seconds  longer  to  read  a  line  in  this  way  than  in  his 
accustomed  manner. 

Of  course,  this  reading  was  not  completely  without  motion,  but  still  it 
showed  the  result  of  little  motion.  A  blind  person's  ability  to  read  rapidly 
comes  in  proportion  as  he  learns  to  make  rapid  motions,  and  through  his 
familiarity  with  the  shapes  of  the  various  letters. 

Dr.  Hocheisen  learned  the  embossed  alphabet  and  found  that  he  could 
read  by  that  means  better  than  the  blind  without  movement. 

The  superior  dermal  discrimination  of  the  blind  seems  thus  to  be  due  to 
narrowed  and  intense  attention  and  to  the  fineness  and  dexterity  of  move- 
ment. 

♦■^-*' 


YOU'LL  NEVER  KNOW. 


You'll  never  know 

How  many  hearts  you  lighten, 
How  many  dark  ways  brighten, 

As  you  go. 

You'll  never  know 

How  many  hours  of  sadness 
Your  smile  has  turned  to  gladness 

Here  below. 

You'll  never  know 

The  treasures  you  are  heaping 

As  a  reward  for  reaping 
As  you  sow. 

You'll  never  know 

Till  life  on  earth  shall  fail, 
And  you  see  behind  the  veil — 

Then  you'll  know. 

— Selected. 


VISION. 

AtlCE  A.    HOLMES. 


The  sun  in  his  glory  unclouded  may  shine 
And  light,  the  bright  essence  of  wisdom  divine, 
With  radience  invest  the  arches  of  space, 
And  beauty  all  nature  adorn  with  her  grace. 
The  stars  in  their  orbits  may  glisten  like  gold. 
And  the  queen  of  the  skies  her  treasures  unfold  ; 
The  twilight  at  even  soft  halos  may  shed, 
The  bright  rosy  morning  new  glories  outspread, 
The  hill  and  the  valley  in  verdure  be  clad. 
And  sunbeams  the  streamlets  make  merry  and  glad  ; 
And  bright  blooming  flowers  in  summer  may  glow 
And  winter  be  mantled  in  raiment  of  snow  ; 
And  kind  laughing  eyes  may  gaze  with  delight 
On  the  form  that  is  fair,  enchanting  and  bright. 
And  jewels  most  precious  in  clusters  may  shine. 
And  beauty  hold  captives  entranced  at  her  shrine  ; 
But  all  these  bright  visions  which  God  has  designed 
Are  shrouded  in  darkness  and  hid  from  the  blind. 
But  wisdom  and  knowledge,  twin  daughters  of  light, 
May  beam  on  the  spirit  that's  burdened  with  night : 
And  learning  and  science  which  sages  unroll 
Illumine  the  reason  and  flash  o'er  the  soul ; 
And  music  and  po'sy  their  halos  may  blend 
And  visions  of  beauty  in  glory  transcend 
And  fancy,  unfettered,  bright  gem  of  the  mind 
May  gild  the  dark  shadows  that  circle  the  blind  ; 
And  gladness  of  heart  shall  glow  on  the  face 
When  pages  of  sorrow  our  fingers  may  trace  ; 
And  sorrow  and  sighing  be  mingled  with  joy 
When  sweet  occupation  our  efforts  employ. 
Though  shaded  and  gloomy  our  pathway  may  seem. 
And  hopes  we  have  cherished  be  changed  as  a  dream, 
And  storm  after  storm  our  sky  overcast, 
And  bright  airy  castles  be  crushed  in  the  blast. 
Yet  life's  fairest  flowers  together  we'll  twine, 
\nd  hearts  that  are  warmest  with  love  we'll  enshrine 
And  hopeful  and  happy  we'll  banish  despair. 
And  life's  transient  evils  with  patience  we'll  bear  ; 
And  sweet  be  the  pleasures  they  ever  may  find, 
Who  sunshine  and  gladness  have  shed  on  the  blind. 
— From  '■'Lost  Vision.''^ 
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The  Education  of  the  Bhnd. 


MRS,    FREDERICK   RHINELANDER  JONES. 


Continued  from  December  Number. 

[bout  i860  Braille  Point  had  been  taught  in  the  St.  Louis  school,  with 
the  result  that  out  of  sixty-nine  pupils  forty-five  were  able  to  read  with 
facility  and  twenty-four  moderately  well.  In  New  York  a  test  was  made  with 
eight  pupils,  who,  after  long  and  patient  effort,  had  utterly  failed  to  dis- 
tinguish the  Boston  letters  one  from  another.  From  five  to  thirty  lessons 
were  given  with  the  point  letters,  and  in  each  case  they  succeeded  well,  while 
in  eleven  lessons  given  to  the  entire  school  the  tangible  efficiency  of  the 
point  system  was  proved  with  every  pupil.  Farther  study  of  Braille  con- 
vinced Mr.  Wait  that  the  vertical  cell,  which  had  been  derived  from  Barbier, 
and  which  allotted  a  fixed  and  unvarying  space  to  all  signs  alike,  whether 
they  had  many  points  or  few,  did  not  follow  the  most  correct  principle  of  con- 
struction, besides  wasting  space,  which  meant  in  a  book  increase  of  bulk  and 
consequently  of  cost.  The  finger,  also,  like  the  eye,  ran  more  easily  across 
the  paper  than  up  and  down.  He  therefore  placed  his  points  so  that  they 
read  horizontallj'  instead  of  vertically,  and  did  away  with  the  fixed  cell,  the 
result  being  that  a  letter  made  up  of  two  points  occupied  one-third  as  much 
room  as  one  composed  of  six  points,  the  same  space  remaining  between  the 
letters  as  before.  With  the  aid  of  some  type  and  a  small  press,  the  new 
method  was  critically  and  thoroughly  tested,  and  in  1868  Mr.  Wait  published 
it  and  made  an  effort  to  secure  the  adhesion  of  Boston  and  Philadelphia  to  a 
point  system,  though  not  necessarily  to  his  own.  At  that  time  the  whole 
country  was  almost  entirely  dependent  on  the  Boston  press  for  embossed 
books,  and  the  proposal  to  change  was  not  accepted.  Among  other  teachers, 
however,  the  New  York  Point  steadily  grew  in  favor,  and  at  the  first  meeting 
of  the  American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  held  at  Indianapolis 
in  1871,  the  superintendent  of  the  St.  Louis  school,  which  had  been  the  pioneer 
of  Braille  in  this  country,  gave  his  reasons  for  preferring  Mr.  Wait's  system, 
and  the  New  York  Point  was  recommended  for  use  in  all  institutions  for  the 
education  of  the  blind.  An  important  improvement  in  the  new  system  was 
the  adoption  of  the  principle  of  recurrence,  as  used  in  short-hand  and  teleg- 
raphy, by  which  letters  most  frequently  needed  have  the  simplest  forms. 
Capitals  had  never  been  used  in  either  of  the  line  systems,  but  some  publica- 
tions were  brought  out  in  Philadelphia  in  which  capitals  and  small  letters 
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appeared  in  their  usual  relations.  The  combination  was  certainly  not  easier 
to  read  than  the  "lower-case"  alone  had  been,  but  it  was  considered  an 
improvement,  and  in  1878,  after  Dr.  Howe's  death,  it  was  adopted  in  the  Bos- 
ton school. 

Objection  having  been  made  to  the  New  York  Point  in  some  quarters, 
because  it  had  no  capitals  nor  musical  notation,  Mr.  Wait  set  himself  to  pro- 
vide both,  and  produced  an  effective  and  rational  code  of  musical  signs,  which 
was  at  once  placed  among  the  regular  branches  of  study  in  a  number  of  the 
schools. 

As  far  back  as  1858  the  Legislature  of  Kentucky  had  established  the 
American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  at  Louisville,  the  object  being  to 
have  a  central  press  to  which  each  State  should  contribute  funds,  in  order  to 
furnish  books  for  the  various  asylums.  Some  States  responded,  but  others 
did  not,  and  the  work  dragged  along  until  1879,  when  all  the  great  schools, 
except  Boston,  which  had  its  own  press,  united  in  urging  Congress  to  grant  a 
subsidy  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Printing  House  on  an  efficient  footing. 
The  sum  of  |iio,ooo  a  year  was  appropriated  for  the  purpose,  and  now  nearly 
all  the  printing  for  the  blind  throughout  the  country  is  done  there.  The 
Printing  House  is  a  curious  combination  of  business  and  charity.  It  sells  as 
well  as  gives  away  its  books,  but  is  forbidden  to  make  a  profit  on  them. 
Although  a  private  corporation,  it  is  subsidized  by  the  Government,  and  each 
superintendent  of  a  public  institution  for  the  education  of  the  blind  is  by 
right  of  his  office  one  of  its  trustees.  The  principals  of  institutions  form  an 
advisory  council,  and  decide  what  books  shall  be  printed  each  year,  which  are 
divided  among  the  schools  according  to  the  number  of  their  pupils.  An  inter- 
esting part  of  the  work  of  the  Printing  House  is  the  weekly  issue  of  "Inter- 
national Sunday-school  Lessons,"  in  duplicate  editions  of  line  and  point 
print,  by  which  two  thousand  blind  children  in  Sunday-schools  scattered  all 
over  the  country  receive  their  lessons  with  text  and  comment  specially  edited 
for  them. 

Any  one  who  goes  about  on  the  M'est  side  of  New  York  knows  the  large 
and  somewhat  stern  gray  building  which  stands  back  in  its  grounds  at  the 
corner  of  Thirty-fourth  Street  and  Ninth  Avenue.  It  is  the  New  York  Insti- 
tution for  the  Blind,  supported  by  private  endowment,  and  also  by  the  State, 
which  allows  I250  a  year  for  each  child  sent  by  it,  usually  from  the  city  or  its 
neighborhood,  as  there  is  another  State  School  for  the  Blind  at  Batavia.  Only 
within  the  walls  of  the  institution  can  its  methods  be  readily  studied.  If  the 
visit  is  made  during  a  "recess"  in  school  hours,  the  long  halls  are  apt  to  be 
filled  with  a  crowd  of  children,  chattering  away  with  the  proverbial  cheerful- 
ness of  the  blind,  and  walking  or  running  almost  as  firmly  and  freely  as 
though  they  could  see.  When.two  or  three  together  come  straight  along,  it 
is  instinctive  to  draw  back  against  a.  wall  or  into  a  doorway,  and  as  they  pass 
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within  a  foot  unheeding,  it  is  impossible  not  to  have  an  uncanny  feeling  that 
"we  have  the  receipt  of  fern-seed,  we  walk  invisible."  In  the  central  court- 
yards, on  the  boys'  side,  leap-frog  or  wrestling  are  going  on  ;  while  in  a  cor- 
ner of  the  girls'  playground,  two  of  them  are  turning  the  rope  vigorously, 
while  the  third  steps  back  and  forth,  waiting  to  "run  in"  and  jump,  just  as 
her  luckier  sister  who  can  see  may  be  doing  in  any  street  or  square  outside. 
Bells  take  the  place  of  clocks  in  marking  time  for  this  darkling  Morld,  and  as 
they  sound  the  children  go  to  their  different  class-rooms.  There  are  now  two 
hundred  and  ten  pupils  in  the  Institution,  the  average  age  being  about  four- 
teen. They  are  not  admitted  younger  than  eight,  in  order  not  to  lessen  the 
responsibility  which  their  parents  should  always  feel  for  them,  and  which  is 
apt  to  be  lost  if  the  State  takes  charge  of  them  too  early.  When  a  child 
comes,  it  is  put  into  the  kindergarten,  and  the  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to 
teach  it  to  use  its  hands  and  feet  properly.  The  cases  where  a  blind  child  is 
abused  at  home  are  happily  rare,  and  it  is  more  likely  to  have  been  treated 
as  if  it  could  not  possibly  do  anything  for  itself.  All  movements  where 
balance  and  equilibrium  are  concerned  are  hard  for  it,  as  any  one  may  see 
who  watches  the  shuffling  gait  and  awkward  motions  of  a  blind  person  who 
has  grown  up  untaught.  To  correct  this,  calisthenics  are  largely  employed, 
to  the  evident  delight  of  the  children,  and  for  quieter  occupations  they  weave 
paper-maps,  stitch  outlines  of  rabbits  on  card-board,  and  follow  generally  the 
course  of  instructive  play  which  has  carried  Froebel's  name  over  the  world. 
People  in  general  have  a  comfortable  impression  that,  while  blindness  is  a 
great  misfortune,  those  afflicted  with  it  have  the  rest  of  their  senses  so  acute 
from  birth  that  the  loss  is  almost  made  up  to  them.  This  is  a  mistake,  for 
not  more  than  five  per  cent,  are  born  blind,  and  even  that  percentage  is  prob- 
ably too  large,  as  there  are  several  diseases  of  the  eye  which  may  destroy  the 
sight  within  the  first  month.  It  is  true  however,  that  the  other  senses  develop 
highly  with  practice.  When  all  is  dark  around  us  it  is  usually  also  quiet,  and 
our  perceptions  are  slackened  ;  but  if  any  one  will  tie  a  thick  bandage  over 
his  eyes  during  the  day,  when  life  and  movement  are  going  on  about  him,  he 
will  soon  be  conscious  of  listening  with  painful  intentness,  and  the  other 
senses,  when  called  upon,  will  quicken  in  their  turn.  Many  children  with 
sound  eyes  shut  them  when  studying  intently,  and  the  fact  that  a  blind  boy, 
for  instance,  is  quicker  at  arithmetic  than  one  who  can  see,  does  not,  in  most 
cases,  mean  that  he  is  more  gifted,  but  that  he  has  less  to  distract  his  atten- 
tion. The  first  time  that  an  outsider  sees  a  large  class  of  blind  children 
together  he  will  perhaps  be  struck  by  certain  peculiarities  of  expression.  It 
is  not  only  that  the  sightless  eyes  or  closed  lids  give  the  face  a  blank  look, 
like  a  house  with  the  shades  drawn  down,  but  that  there  may  be  a  dropping 
of  the  jaw,  or  a  wi  inkling  of  the  brow,  which  does  not  mean  any  lack  of 
intelligence,  but  only  that  a  human  being  is  forever  deprived  of  the  friendly 
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mirror  and  monition  of  other  eyes.  Good  teachers  are  always  on  the  alert  to 
correct  these  involuntary  facial  tricks.  The  studies  and  exercises  are  care- 
fully adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  pupils.  Gymnastics  have  an  important 
place,  because  physical  health  and  equable  muscular  development  are  espec- 
ially necessary  to  the  blind,  whose  affliction,  when  not  caused  by  accident,  is 
often  due  to  inherited  disease  or  constitutional  weakness. 

Mr.  Stephen  Babcock,  himself  blind  from  boyhood,  has  been  a  highly 
valued  and  valuable  teacher  of  geography  and  mathematics  in  the  Institution 
for  the  past  thirty  years.  Formerly  pupils  studied  geography  by  passing 
their  fingers  over  relief  maps  hung  on  the  wall,  but  the  result  attained  was 
unsatisfactory,  and  in  1856  Mr.  T.  C.  Cooper,  who  was  then  superintendent, 
gave  Mr.  Babcock  the  pieces  of  an  ordinary  dissected  map,  such  as  children 
play  with,  and  asked  him  to  put  it  together  again.  This  he  did  readily,  and 
new  maps  were  thereupon  made,  dissected  as  well  as  in  relief,  and  placed  on 
tables,  so  that  each  country,  State,  or  even  county,  can  be  taken  up  and 
studied  separately.  Coast-lines  are  raised  above  the  water,  river  courses  are 
depressed,  mountains  indicated  by  slight  elevations,  while  screws  or  tacks, 
with  heads  of  various  sizes  and  shapes,  serve  for  capitals  and  other  cities  of 
importance.  If  it  were  only  not  so  pathetic  it  would  be  amusing  to  see  a 
child  sitting  in  a  corner  feeling  and  stroking  Rhode  Island  or  Texas  over  and 
over,  as  a  little  girl  strokes  the  face  of  her  favorite  doll.  As  a  result,  the 
children  come  to  know  every  part  of  a  map  by  touch,  and  when  it  is  all 
jumbled  up  they  can  sort  and  fit  it  together  again  with  wonderful  quickness. 
The  distribution  of  land  and  water  and  the  political  divisions  of  the  eastern 
and  western  hemispheres  are  shown  upon  planisphere  maps  five  feet  in  diam- 
eter, which  revolve  on  a  vertical  axis,  while  the  earth  is  represented  by  large 
globes  with  brass  meridians  and  raised  equators  marked  off  in  degrees. 

(To  be  continued.) 

The  Literature  of  Philanthropy,  one  of  a  series  of  books  published  by  the 
Harpers,  has  the  above  article  on  the  "Education  of  the  Blind  "  by  Mrs. 
Frederick  Rhinelander  Jones.  It  will  give  the  readers  of  Talks  and 
Tales  a  comprehensive  idea  of  the  growth  and  magnitude  of  the  work. 
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A  Sketeh  of  Dr.  Howie. 
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ST  was  the  afternoon  of  the  19th  day  of  July  1880,  and  the  Austrian  steamer 
was  at  anchor,  gently  rocking  in  the  roadstead  more  than  a  mile  from 
Beyrout.  Some  score  of  small  boats  manned  by  hardy  and  clamorous  Moham- 
medan boatmen  rowed,  or  rather,  shot  past  each  other  as  they  plied 
anxiously  conveying  men  and  things  between  the  ship  and  the  shore,  when 
the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  seen  to  emerge  from  the  mixed  crowd  above 
and  descend  by  slow  if  not  solemn  steps,  to  the  small  boat  from  which  four  or 
five  boatmen  were  frantically  making  all  manner  of  signs  for  him  to  speed 
down  for  the  day  was  already  far  spent. 

As  he  stepped  from  terra  firma  into  the  unsteady  boat,  an  aristocratic- 
looking  on-looker  from  under  a  large  and  snow-white  turban  remarked  : 
"This  young  man,  not  yet  thirty,  has  already  impaired  his  eye-sight  with 
study  and  yet  has  not  learned  his  lesson,  but  must  needs  go  beyond  the  seas  in 
pursuit  of  more  knowledge." 

From  the  way  she  looked  at  and  spoke  of  him  the  elderly  woman,  whose 
sighs  and  cries  could  not  be  drowned,  even  by  the  hubbub  and  clamours  of  a 
Syrian  port,  was  easily  known  to  have  been  his  mother,  he  her  only  son,  and 
she  a  widow.  As  the  small  craft  began  to  melt  out  of  sight,  she  was  coaxed 
back  home  by  friends,  while  the  son  took  a  deck  passage  on  the  steamer,  and 
exactly  at  one  o'clock,  that  is  one  hour  after  sunset,  began  floating  southward, 

At  eleven  o'clock,  (that  is  eleven  after  sunset)  the  steamer  anchored 
opposite  Joppa,  and  good  two  miles  from  the  city.  One  hour  later  (twelve 
o'clock)  our  deck  passenger  was  ashore  enquiring  from  a  Greek  the  nearest 
way  to  the  house  of  "Simon,  the  Tanner." 

The  Hellenist  who  thought  he  knew  Joppa  by  the  inch,  could  not  think 
of  anybody  of  that  name,  then,  as  if  in  desperation  asked:  "And  what 
church  does  Simon,  the  Tanner  belong  to  f" 

"To  the  Apostolic  Church"  was  the  answer. 

This  answer  seemed  like  defining  the  unknown  by  the  more  unknown. 
Having  sought  out  and  found  a  former  pupil  and  some  friends  of  his  and  vis- 
ited as  many  historic  localities  and  schools  in  Joppa,  as  he  could,  Mr. 
Howie  took  a  seat  on  one  of  the  slow  and  rickety  coaches  for  Jerusalem.  At 
sunset  the  following  day  and  some  twelve  hours  later,  he  reached  the  Joppa 
Gate  of  the  Holy  City,  thence  to  the  Pools  of  Solomon,  to  Bethlehem,  to 
other  places,  and  back  to  Jerusalem  and  thus  spent  fifteen  days  adding  to  his 
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stock  of  material  for  use  on  the  platform  in  the  distant  West.  And  the  little 
money  he  could  spare  from  the  absolute  necessities  of  the  then  expected 
voyage,  he  invested  in  olive-wood  and  other  articles  of  Jerusalem  manufac- 
ture, with  a  view  to  retail  them  in  Great  Britain  at  a  profit. 

Having  retraced  his  steps  to  Joppa  he  took  ship  for  Port  Said,  thence  to 
Alexandria  and  on  the  8th  of  September  arrived  in  Edinburgh  via  Marseilles, 
Paris  and  London. 

In  England  he  had  been  unsuccessful  in  trying  to  secure  admission  into  a 
college  and  even  to  the  unconquerable  Scot  the  diflSculty  of  a  defective  sight 
seemed  unconquerable.  However  he  matriculated  at  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh and  began  by  attending  three  lectures  a  day. 

The  professors  thought  it  would  be  time  enough  to  discourage  him  when 
the  time  for  stated  written  examinations  came,  but  before  the  arrival  of  that 
testing  time  those  canny  and  perspicacious  Scotsmen  had  become  convinced 
that  their  foreign  student  was  more  than  equal  to  the  huge  difBculties  of 
imperfect  knowledge  of  English  and  very  defective  sight,  if  not  blindness, 
and  they  decided  to  encourage  him  and  push  him  through. 

At  the  close  of  the  session  Dr.  Flint  (Prof,  of  Divinity)  said  ;  "I  am 
bound  to  make  honorable  mention  of  Dr.  Howie." 

Three  times  in  four  years  the  foreign  student  advanced  to  the  professor's 
chair  and  received  a  prize,  and  each  time  through  a  storm  of  applause  from 
his  more  favored  but  very  kind  and  generous  fellow  students.  At  the  close  of 
two  years  he  obtained  the  title  "L,iterate  in  Arts." 

A  Board  of  Trustees  carrying  on  mission  work  in  the  parish  of  New-Grey- 
Friars  applied  to  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Divinity,  Dr.  Charteres  for  a 
preacher  to  conduct  service  on  Sabbath  evenings,  but  it  was  with  surprise  and 
perhaps  disappointment  that  they  heard  the  professor  say  :  "J  will  give  you 
my  blind  student !"  However,  when  they  knew  him  they  bad  no  objection. 
The  "blind  student,"  accepted  and  the  appointment  brought  him  fifty-two 
guineas  a  year,  in  his  view  not  only  a  fortune,  but  a  fortune  in  the  nick  of 
time,  which  made  it  unnecessary  for  him  to  travel  hundreds  of  miles  from  the 
University  in  order  to  lecture  and  make  ends  meet. 

This  proves  that  "the  world  is  just,"  and  is  never  altogether  blind  to  any 
kind  of  merit,  although  it  is  not  rushing  in  all  directions,  into  every  nook  and 
corner,  to  seek  out  and  reward  with  its  favors  claimants  for  merit.  It  merely 
waits  and  warily  weighs  and  discriminates  between  worthy  and  worthless 
works. 

Having  by  steady  perseverance  and  nobleness  of  purpose  overcome  the 
threefold  difficulty  at  first  very  evident  and  very  terrible,  scarcity  of  means,  a 
foreign  language  and  blindness,  Dr.  Howie  was  licensed  to  preach  the  Gospel, 
by  a  resolution  passed  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  in 
May  1884,  a  result  which  made  him  forget  all  the  labor  and  hardship  of  past 
years  and  endued  him  with  courage  and  hope  for  the  future. 
(To  be  concluded  next  month.) 
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Sketelies  from  Our  Exchanges. 
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WHEN    WATER    FREEZES. 

A  SCIENTIFIC  writer  points  out  a  number  of  the  most  common  and  obvi- 
ous facts  of  nature,  like  the  saltness  of  the  sea,  and  shows  how  they  prove 
the  wisdom  and  beneficence  of  the  Creator.  Of  the  fact  that  water  is  heaviest 
when  its  temperature  is  seven  degrees  above  the  freezing  point  he  says  : 

"If  some  such  difference  did  not  exist,  this  would  be  a  strange  world. 
Generally,  as  a  substance  is  cooled,  it  grows  denser — that  is,  heavier.  Nearly 
all  substance,  such  as  iron,  lead,  the  various  salts,  etc.,  grow  denser  and 
denser  as  they  become  colder  and  colder.  But  water  has  the  curious  property 
of  growing  denser  down  to  thirty-nine  degrees  of  temperature,  and  then 
beginning  to  expand.  At  thirty-nine  degrees  it  is  heaviest,  and  when  it  has 
become  ice  it  is  considerably  lighter.  The  consequence  is  that  when  cold 
weather  comes  on,  the  surface  water  of  a  lake  grows  cold,  dense,  heavy,  and 
sinks  to  the  bottom,  the  warmer  water  rising  to  the  top.  But  when  the  tem- 
perature is  lowered  below  thirty-nine  degrees  the  coldest  water  remains  on 
top,  as  it  is  then  lighter  than  the  warmer  water.  This  layer  soon  becomes 
ice,  and  the  ice,  being  the  lightest  part  of  the  lake,  floats.  After  the  first 
thin  layer  is  frozen  any  further  manufacture  of  ice  must  be  effected  by  con- 
duction of  cold  through  the  ice  already  formed.  And  as  this  is  a  slow  process 
the  layer  thickens  very  gradually. 

"Now  think  what  would  happen  if  water,  like  iron,  continued  to  grow 
denser  no  matter  how  low  its  temperature  sank.  The  ice,  being  the  coldest 
part,  would  sink,  to  the  bottom.  More  ice  would  quickly  be  made  on  the 
surface  and  sink,  too.  After  a  single  night's  severe  frost  there  would  be 
several  feet  of  ice  at  the  bottom.  At  the  end  of  some  few  weeks  deep  lakes 
would  have  become  solid  masses  of  ice.  This  would  mean  death  to  all  the 
living  creatures  they  contained.  And  when  the  summer  came  only  a  fathom 
or  two  of  the  lakes  would  unfreeze,  for  the  warm  water  would  float  on  top 
and  the  sun's  rays  couldn't  penetrate  very  far  down." 

THE  POWER  OF  SPEECH. 

SpE^BCH  is  the  result  of  a  slow  process  of  natural  growth  and  there  is  no 

human  race  that  does  not  possess  it.    If  in  the  present  state  of  the  world  some 

philosopher    were   to  wonder  how  man  ever  began   to  build  those  houses, 

palaces  and  vessels  which  we  see  around  us  we  should  answer  that  those  were 
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not  the  things  that  man  began  with.     The  savage  who  first  tied  the  branches 
of  shrubs  to  make  himself  a  shelter  was  not  an  architect  and  he  who  first 
floated  on  the  trunk  of  a  tree  was  not  a  navigator.    So  it  is  with  speech,  which 
grew  from  rude  beginnings.     All  the  more  intelligent  animals  can  express 
simple  conditions  of  mind  both  by  sound  and  gesture.     The  dog  can  emit  four 
or  five  sounds  each  fully  understood  by  its  companions.     The  common  barn- 
yard fowl  has  from   nine  to  twelve  distinct  vocal  sounds,  all  of  which  are 
comprehended  by  its  chickens  and  by  other  fowls.     There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  speech  of  man  arose,  in  the  beginning,  from  similar  sources.  Gesture 
speech  was  frequent.     Many  sounds   were  imitative.      Purely  conventional 
and  non-imitative  sounds  were  adopted  for  convenience,   just  as  deaf  mutes 
now  invent  arbitrary  sounds  to  stand  for  the  names  of  friends,  etc.     It  is  not 
precisely  true,  then,  to  say  that  "language  begins  where  interjection  ends." 
However  it  originated  it  is  the  condition  of  progress.     As  Romanes  said  :     "A 
manlike  creature  became  human  by  the  power  of  speech."     When  did  speech 
originate?     Romanes  thinks  that  our  human  ancestor  may  have  been  in  the 
age  of  flint  when  he  added  to  gesture,  vocal  tones  and  facial  grimaces  the 
power  of  speech.     The  foregoing  sentences  are  a  very  free,  transcription  of 
an  address  by  Professor  Cunningham  before  the  B.  A.  A.  S.  in  which  the  gen- 
eral subject  is  discussed  in  terms  too  cautious  and  too  scientific  to  be  repro- 
duced here.     As   a   Scotchman   he   might   have   quoted   (and   did   not)  Lord 
Montboddo's  famous  dictum  that  "language  was  invented  by  a  congress  of 
learned  men  assembled  for  the  purpose." 

A  MII,I,ION   DOI.LAR   SWORD. 

Of  gorgeous  swords  which  are  not  so  much  weapons  as  settings  for 
precious  stones,  the  most  valuable  in  England  is  said  to  be  the  one  presented 
by  the  Egyptians  to  Lord  Wolseley,  and  valued  at  /2,ooo  ;  but  this  sum  is 
comparatively  little  for  a  bejeweled  sword  if  the  value  of  the  sword  brought 
over  to  Europe  by  the  late  Shah  of  Persia  on  his  first  visit — namely,  /io,ooo 
—can  be  taken  as  a  standard  for  what  a  diamond-hilted  weapon  ought  to  cost. 
Those  who  can  recall  that  wonderful  saber  will  be  somewhat  skeptical  about 
the  existence  of  the  Aikwar  of  Baroda's  gorgeous  blade,  which  is  supposed  to 
be  worth  more  than  twenty  swords  of  equal  beauty  and  value  to  the  Shah's  ; 
but  it  IS  popularly  supposed  that  the  diamonds  and  rubies  and  emeralds  with 
which  it  is  thickly  incrus'ed  bring  up  its  value  to  about  ^22  ooo,  whicti,  at 
four  per  cent.,  represents  an  mcome  of  almost  £<^  000  a  year,  and  readers  the 
possession  of  such  a  sword  something  more  than  a  mere  luxury. 
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In  this  department,  which  is  dedicated  to  the  cause  for  the  advancement 
of  which  this  periodical  is  published,  we  hope  to  serve  a  double  purpose. 
We  wish  first  to  call  the  attention  of  the  seeing  world  to  what  it  is  possible 
for  blind  persons  to  accomplish. 

Second,  to  have  this  knowledge,  by  means  of  the  thoughtful  kindness  of 
our  subscribers,  reach  the  sightless  everywhere  and  stimulate  them  to  make 
the  most  of  their  lives. 

Every  blind  man  or  woman,  young  or  vigorous,  with  a  favorable  oppor- 
unity  may  become  self-sustaining.  The  right  amount  of  perseverance  will 
command  the  opportunity.  All  who  wish  to  know  what  is  being  accomplished 
to  increase  the  methods  by  which  blind  people  may  become  independent 
should  subscribe  for  TALKS  and  TALES. 


James  Arthur  Kaiser,  Student  and  Poet,  of  Litchfield,  Michigan,  a  wel- 
come contributor  to  Talks  and  Tales  and  other  publications,  orator  elect 
for  the  approaching  June  reunion  of  the  Michigan  Blind  People's  General 
Welfare  Association,  etc.,  was  born  on  a  farm  near  Marshall,  Calhoun 
County,  Michigan,  on  August  nth,  1867.  His  parents  soon  afterward  removed 
with  him  and  his  brothers  to  the  adjoining  county  of  Hillsdale  and  settled  on 
a  farm  in  the  township  of  Litchfield,  where  the  family  have  since  continued 
to  reside  and  to  contend  resolutely  and  successfully  with  the  adverse  con- 
ditions which  have  characterized  the  pursuit  of  agriculture  in  Southern 
Michigan  during  the  past  two  decades. 

From  industrious  and  highly  respected  parents  and  a  mixed  German  and 
colonial  American  ancestry,  James  A.,  inherited  a  sound  mind  in  a  sound 
body ;  and  to  this  invaluable  inheritance  was  added  that  healthy,  rural 
environment  and  that  judicious  home  training  which  served  to  establish  the 
habit  of  sturdy,  intelligent,  and  self-reliant  activity,  a  due  regard  for  the 
feelings  and  rights  of  others,  and  a  disposition  to  surmount  all  obstacles  to 
be  met  with  in  the  pathway  to  reasonable  success. 

Amid  the  useful  avocations,  active  sports,  and  public  school  advantages 
of  the  neighborhood,  this  boy  made  the  usual  growth  and  progress  common 
to  most  normal  youth  in  similar  circumstances  until  the  spring  of  1891. 

On  the  27th  of  June  of  that  year,  he  was  suddenly  deprived  of  sight  by 
the  accidental  discharge  of  a  gun  which  he  himself  was   loading  to  continue 
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the  familiar  and  enterprising  practice  of  shooting  English  sparrows,  for  the 
killing  of  which  a  public  bounty  had  been  offered. 

The  ensuing  three  years  were  passed  at  home;  but  on  November  ist, 
1894,  he  entered  the  Michigan  School  for  the  blind  at  Lansing,  and  there 
promptly  took  rank  with  the  first  in  all  his  classes,  and  was  soon  recognized 
as  one  of  the  foremost  workers  in  the  Mutual  Improvement  League,— the 
chief  literary  society  of  the  Institution  during  the  past  nine  years,— and  in 
various  other  optional  or  volunteer  enterprises  that  offered  opportunities  for 
mental  or  physical  culture  and  development  ;  and  after  a  most  creditable 
course,  in  which  he  won  the  respect,  confidence  and  cordial  regard  of  his 
teachers  and  fellow-students,  he  was  graduated  with  honor  in  June,  1901, 
from  both  the  school  for  the  blind  and  the  Lansing  High  School,  having 
taken  such  work  in  the  latter  as  would  qualify  him  to  enter  college  or  uni- 
versity without  further  preparatory  study  or  examination. 

During  his  senior  year  at  Lansing,  Mr.  Kaiser  contributed  poems  and 
prose  articles  to  Tivin  Territories  and  other  periodicals,  and  displayed  such 
spirit  and  talents  as  to  give  promise  of  a  bright  literary  or  professional 
career,  and  all  this  without  in  the  least  degree  undermining  his  appreciation 
of  the  true  dignity  of  every  form  of  useful  labor. 

His  characteristic  humility  of  disposition  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that 
the  few  fundamental  biographical  data  underlying  the  foregoing  sketch  could 
be  elicited  only  after  repeated  solicitation,  as  he  deemed  them  of  too  little 
consequence  or  interest  to  the  reader  to  merit  publication. 

Mr.  A.  M.  Shotwell  says  of  him,  "A  close  personal  acquaintance  during 
the  past  seven  years  enables  me  to  bear  unhesitating  testimony  to  Mr.  James 
A.  Kaiser's  abilities  as  a  student,  a  speaker,  and  a  writer,  to  his  upright 
character  and  unblemished  reputation,  and  to  his  most  creditable  patience, 
diligence,  and  tenacity  of  purpose  shown  in  his  efforts  to  be  useful  and  self- 
helpful  while  seeking  to  fit  himself,  or  gathering  the  necessary  means  with 
which  to  fit  himself,  for  greater  usefulness  in  life.  All  honor  to  those  iu 
every  state  who  thus  honor  themselves  and  to  the  special  schools  through 
which  an  enlightened  public  policy  has  afforded  them  such  preparatory  educa- 
tion and  fitted  them  for  further  advancement  through  education  to  inde- 
pendence. The  necessary  facilities  for  such  higher  training  should  be  placed 
within  their  reach  under  conditions  no  more  humiliating,  and  by  methods  no 
less  effective,  than  those  of  the  elementary  education  already  afforded  them." 


One  of  the  most  brilliant  students  in  the  Oswego  High  School  is  Miss 
Mary  Penderleith,  who  is  totally  blind. 

At  the  close  of  the  school  year  last  summer  she  passed  the  regents'  exam- 
ination in  all  the  subjects  in  which  she  entered,  including  first  year's  Latin, 
writing  out  her  answers  on  an  ordinary  typewriter.     The  questions  were  read 
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to  her  by  a  teacher  in  order  to  give  Miss  Penderleith  the  benefit  of  the  time 
limit,  which  all  the  candidates  have. 

Miss  Penderleith  is  eighteen  years  old,  and  has  been  totally  blind  since 
she  was  five,  as  the  result  of  measles.  She  is  the  daughter  of  William  Pender- 
leith. 

Miss  Penderleith  is  ambitious  and  says,  "I  am  not  going  to  permit  my 
blindness  to  interfere  with  my  work.  I  shall  not  be  useless  even  if  I  cannot 
see.  When  I  have  finished  the  High  School  course  I  shall  take  up  the  work 
I  intend  to  do  as  a  regular  business. 

"I  mean  to  be  a  teacher  of  the  blind.  It  is  proposed  to  have  the  blind 
taught  in  the  public  schools,  and  in  Chicago  it  has  already  been  started.  Blind 
teachers  will  be  needed  for  it,  and  that  is  where  I  shall  come  in." 


KENTUCKY. 
At  Louisville,  Kentucky,  is  located  the  State  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
The  department  for  whites  contains  one  hundred  and  twenty  pupils  and  that 
for  colored  thirty,  making  in  all  one  hundred  and  fifty. 

The  cost  of  maintaining  the  Institution  as  given  in  the  Treasurers'  report 
is  a  little  less  than  thirty  thousand  dollars  for  the  year. 

This  school  was  the  eighth  of  the  kind  established  in  this  country,  and 
evidently  has  kept  pace  with  the  advancing  sentiment  in  favor  of  a  thorough 
course  of  instruction  for  the  blind.  The  same  difficulty,  however,  exists  in 
Kentucky  that  exists  in  other  states,  that  of  bringing  together  the  school 
with  its  advantages,  and  the  people  needing  the  advantages  ;  as  by  informa- 
tion received  from  the  census  bureau  at  Washington,  there  are  544  blind  chil- 
dren under  sixteen  years  of  age  in  the  State  who  have  not  yet  been  brought 
under  the  influence  of  the  School. 

We  quote  from  the  Report  recently  issued,  "The  American  idea  for  a 
school  for  the  blind  is  as  far  removed  from  its  being  an  asylum  on  the  one 
hand,  as  it  is  from  its  being  a  hospital  for  the  creatment;  of  diseased  eyes  on 
the  other.  Its  work  is  strictly  educational,  and  it  is  established,  not  out  of 
charity  for  the  afflicted,  but  from  a  sense  of  justice  that  recognizes  the  fact 
that,  under  the  principles  of  our  Government,  a  free  education,  is  the  birth- 
right of  every  child  in  the  republic." 

In  addition  to  the  ordinary  school  studies  instruction  is  given  in  chair- 
caiiiug,  !)!oum  ami  mattress  makiujj  an.!  piauo-tuniug  ;  vvhilc  the  girls  are 
lau^hi  boih  hand  and  mac  line  sewing,  knitting  and  fancy  work. 

It  is  impossible  for  one  to  estimate  the  good  that  is  being  accomplished 
by  the  forty-two  schools  for  the  blind  now  in  operation  in  the  United  States, 
caring  for  and  giving  instruction  to  over  four  thousand  blind  children,  while, 
in  a  few  states,  provision  is  also  made  for  the  adult  blind  to  learn  some  useful 
industries. 
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DONATIONS. 

Mrs.  D.  H.  Currier $    50 

Mrs.  Frank  Rose 50 

Mrs.    Kingsbury 50 

Miss  Julia  Broadhead i  cxd 

Mr.  J.  K.  Cole i  00 

Mrs.  M.  A.  Watson i  00 

Clothing By  Mrs.   Boyd 

2  Shirts A  Friend 

2  Sheets,    2  Quilts,   4  Thin  Shirt  Waists.   5  Thick  )^  ...    ...    .      ^.     , 

Shirt  Waists,  2  Corset  Covers,  i  Child's  Dress,  (  Terry  ville  Mission  Circle. 

Candy  Boxes Mrs.  Boyd 

$1  00  for  Christmas Miss  Julia  Wohlfarth 

3lbs,  Home-made  Candy Young  Ladies  of  So.  Cong.  Church 

}4  Barrel  Apples,      ) 

3  Baskets  Grapes,     ^  Mrs.  Wm.  P.  Robertson 

2  Dozen  Oranges,     ) 


1-2  Bushel  Apples,  1-2  Bushel  Potatoes,  i  Peck  Tur- 
nips, 4  Quarts  Onions,  3  Heads  of  Cabbage,  Several 
Carrots  and  Parsnips,  2  Pumpkins,  3  Baskets  Grapes, 
3  Glasses  Jelly,  40  Oranges,  3  Quarts  Cranberries, 
Pears,  Walnuts  and  Mixed  Nuts. 


Kindergarten  and 

and 

Primary  Dept.  of 

West   Middle  School. 


Ladies  Home  Journal Mrs.  C.  S.  Whiting 

24  Silver. Tea  Spoons Mrs.  Mary  J.  Rogers 

83  Pieces  Table  Silver Mrs.  J.  P.  Allen 

8  Tickets  to  "Fadettes,  of  Boston" A  Friend 


"xSi^" 


CHILDREN'S  DEPARTMENT. 
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My  mamma  took 
a    piece    of 
c  1  o  th— 
A  lot  of 
yards,   I 
guess — 
She  cut  it 
and  she  sewed  it 
And  she  made  herself  a  dress. 

She  wore  that  dress  a  year  or  tvvo, 
Perhaps  she  wore  it  three, 

Then  turned  it  on  the  other  side 
And  made  it  up  for  me. 

A  long,  long  time  it  served  for  me, 

Till  it  got  old  and  raggy  ; 
Then    Mamma   washed   it  clean   and 
made 

A  coat  for  Baby  Maggie. 

And,  when  the  baby's  grown  too  big 

To  wear  that  any  more 
We  cut  it  into  carpet  rags 

And  wove  it  for  the  floor. 

So,  in  our  new  rag  carpet,  here, 
That  purple  stripe  you  see 

Is  made  out  of  the  Sunday  clothes. 
Of  Mamma,  Mag  and  me. 

— Good  Housekeeping. 


THE    VEGETABLE   RECEPTION. 


CATHERINE  E.  FISHER. 


jR,  and  Mrs.  Tomato,  of  Mexico, 
recently  gave  a  reception  to 
the  International  Vegetable  Club,  Mr. 
Tomato  enjoying  the  honor  of  being 


president  of  that  distinguished  body. 

When  the  eventful  evening  came, 
Potato,  from  South  America,  who  had 
been  engaged  by  Mrs.  Tomato  as  but- 
ler, was  found  to  be  sadly  lacking  in 
the  necessary  qualifications,  having 
altogether  too  many  eyes  to  attend 
strictly  to  business.  A  vegetable 
named  Garlic  was  assigned  to  an- 
nounce the  guests,  on  account  of  his 
strong  voice. 

In  due  time  the  brilliant  company 
began  to  arrive,  and  Garlic's  pene- 
trating tones  were  heard  ringing  out  : 

"Mr.  and  Mrs.  Celery  and  Mr.  Cel- 
ery, Junior,  from  Great  Britain." 

With  a  grand  flourish  and  a  wav- 
ing of  emerald  plumes,  these  popular 
personages  greeted  the  receiving 
party,  conversed  for  a  few  moments, 
and  passed  on. 

"Mr.  and  Mrs.  Asparagus  and  Miss 
Asparagus,  from  Russia." 

The  party  swept  gracefully  in,  with 
an  air  that  caused  a  stir  like  the 
breeze  of  the  springtime.  After  the 
usual  formalities  they  floated  off  to 
their  friends,  the  Celeries,  with 
whom  they  were  soon  engaged  in 
animated  conversation. 

Then  came  Miss  Watercress  with 
her  aged  mother  and  her  aunt  of  the 
aciduous  name,  Sourdock,  all  of 
whom  bore  the  unmistakable  Ger- 
man   stamp.      Following    closely  in 
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their  wake  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lentil, 
from  the  Himalayas,  who  attracted 
the  close  scrutiny  of  the  lorgnettes 
because  of  their  diminutive  size. 

Among  a  less  distinguished  bevy 
came  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bean,  from  the 
East  Indies  ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pea,  from 
Asia,  and  Mr.  Turnip,  from  Rome. 
Mr.  Spinach  from  Persia,  called  the 
Santa  Claus  of  the  vegetables,  on  ac- 
count of  his  long  beard,  created  a 
great  sensation,  until  Miss  Lettuce, 
from  the  East,  sppeared,  looking 
fresh  as  the  morning  in  her  shining 
green  costume. 

After  the  guests  had  indulged  in 
the  usual  amount  of  chatter,  small 
talk  and  attenuated  philosophy,  re- 
freshments were  served,  consisting 
of  raindrop  elixir,  sunshine  nectar 
aerial  beverages,  and  Earth's  rare 
chocolate  confections,  noted  the  wide 
world  over. 

During  this  time  the  host  made  to 
the  club  a  highly  colored  address,  in- 
terspersed with  tart  witticisms,  and 
was  heartily  cheered  by  all  present. 

Music  by  the  Cornstalk  Band  was 
a  novel  and  appropriate  feature  of 
this  occasion.  Altogether  the  Vege- 
table Reception  was  the  most  notable 
happening  of  the  season. 


The  Horee   Learned  the  Trick. 


The  manager  of  the  Maine  Pro- 
vision and  Cold  Storage  Co.,  Mr. 
Vose,  has  a  gray  horse  which  knows 
as  much  as  any  animal  in  the  city, 
not  excepting  the  fire  department 
horses,  as  his  owner  thinks.  The 
company  stables  its  horses  on  Fore 
Street,  and  Mr.  Vose's  horse  is  also 


kept  there.  To  do  away  with  the 
necessity  of  hiring  a  mar,  to  go  to  the 
stable  at  four  o'clock  every  morning  to 
feed  these  horses,  an  ingenious  device 
was  arranged  which  answered  every 
purpose  until  the  arrival  of  the  gray 
horse.  The  device  consisted  of  two 
alarm  clocks,  which  were  set  to  go 
off  at  4  o'clock.  A  heavy  weight 
was  so  arranged  that  when  the  alarm 
started  the  weight  would  drop  and 
pull  a  wire  which  opened  the  trap 
doors  and  the  feed  came  tumbling 
down  into  the  mangers  of  the  horses. 
After  the  arrival  of  the  gray  horse  it 
was  noticed  that  all  of  the  horses 
became  very  hungry  long  before 
noon  each  day.  This  could  not  be 
accounted  for  until  some  one  stood 
watch  to  see  what  was  the  occasion 
for  the  state  of  affairs.  The  watcher 
soon  learned.  After  the  horses  were 
fed  at  night  and  had  eaten  all  that 
was  given  them  the  gray  horse 
reached  up  and,  taking  the  wire  in 
his  mouth,  pulled  it.  Down  came 
into  the  mangers  the  feed  intended 
to  fall  at  four  o'clock.  Of  course  the 
horses  proceeded  to  eat  it  and  before 
noon  were  very  hungry.  A  man  now 
feeds  the  horses  at  four  o'clock,  and 
the  gray  horse  pulls  the  wire  in  vain. 


A  Quick-Tempered    Kinglet. 


Bravery  and  bigness  do  not  always 
go  together,  says  Dr.  Charles  C. 
Abbott,  in  the  St.  Nicholas.  Those 
who  are  familiar  with  our  dooryard 
birds,  know  how  effectually  the 
house-wren  persecutes  the  prowling 
cat,  and  drives  it  away  from  the 
neighborhood    of     the    bird's    nest. 
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TAI.KS  AND  TALES. 


King  birds  drive  off  the  crow,  and 
even  greatly  annoy  the  fish- hawk, 
and  the  humming  birds  are  absolutely 
fearless  at  times,  and  successfully  de- 
fend their  nests  if  their  antagonist  is 
but  a  single  bird  of  another  specie. 

These  instances  refer  to  birds  in 
spring  and  summer,  when  the  nest 
and  eggs  or  the  young  are  the  imme- 
diate object  of  a  bird's  solicitude.  In 
■winter  we  do  not  expect  to  witness 
such  instances  of  courage  on  the  part 
of  the  smaller  of  our  birds.  In  fact, 
sparrows  flee  when  a  sparrow-hawk 
appears.  But  recently  I  saw  a  golden- 
crown  kinglet  question  the  right  of  an 
Acadian  owl  to  take  his  ease  in  an 
evergreen.  Never  was  there  a  more 
inoffensive  bird  than  this  little  owl 
at  the  time.  It  was  cuddled  up  in  a 
heap  and  half  asleep.  But  the  king- 
let found  the  bird,  and  immediately 
set  up  a  shout,  and  darted  into  the 
tree,  snapped  its  beak,  and,  I  think, 
twitched  the  owl's  feathers.  At  any 
rate,  there  was  no  more  sleep  for  the 
bird  in  the  tree.  But  it  was  not  moved 
to  vacate  at  the  mere  bluster  of  a  lit- 
tle kinglet.  It  sat  still,  slowly  opened 
its  beak  now  and  then  and  moved  its 
head  to  and  fro.  This  was  kept  up 
until  the  sharp  chirping  of  the  king- 
let attracted  other  birds,  and  a  more 
serious  attack  was  made.  The  owl 
then  took  flight,  and  while  the  re- 
joicing was  general,  not  one  of  the 
sparrows,  nuthatches,  and  chickadees 
made  more  clatter,  for  a  brief  mo- 
ment, than  the  kinglet.  There  was  a 
sequel  to  the  incident.  The  little 
bird  that  started  the  affair  did  too 
much.     It  was  overcome  by  excess  of 


exertion,  and  was  so  limp  and  listless 
when  I  saw  it  last,  it  seemed  to  me  it 
was  thinking  whether  it  had  not 
made  a  goose  of  itself.  It  is  possible 
that  some  little  birds,  like  small 
children,  never  take  time  to  consider 
if  the  gain  derived  is  worth  the  effort 
it  calls  for. 


Saved  His  Dog. 


A  boy  about  lo  years  old  went  to 
the  central  police  station  in  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  one  day  recently,  leading 
a  fine  shepherd  dog  by  a  short  piece 
of  rope  tied  to  his  collar,  relates  the 
Kansas  City  Star.  The  boy's  face 
was  red  and  swollen,  and  he  was 
crying, 

"Well,  well,  well,  what's  the  mat- 
ter here?"  asked  a  big  policeman, 
stooping  down  and  looking  into  the 
boy's  face. 

"Please,  sir,"  he  sobbed,  "my 
mother  is  too  poor  to  pay  for  a  licence 
for  Shep,  and  I  brought  him  here  to 
have  you  kill  him." 

Then  he  broke  out  with  another 
wail  that  was  heard  all  through  the 
city  building.  Shep  stood  there  mute 
and  motionless,  looking  up  into  the 
face  of  his  young  master.  A  police- 
man took  out  his  hankerchief  to  blow 
his  nose,  and  the  desk  sergeant  went 
out  into  the  hall,  absentmindedly 
whistling  a  tune  which  nobody  ever 
heard  before,  while  the  captain  re- 
membered that  he  must  telephone 
somebody.  Then  Chief  McFarland 
led  the  boy  to  the  door  and,  patting 
him  on  the  head,  said  kindly  : 

"There,  little  fellow,  don't  cry  any 
more.      Run  home  with  your  dog.    I 
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wouldn't  kill  a  dog  like  Shep  for  a 
thousand  dollars." 

"Obi,  thank  you,  sir  !"  They  were 
tears  of  joy  now.  He  bounded  out 
into  the  street  and  ran  off  toward  his 
home,  with  Shep  prancing  along  and 
jumping  up  and  trying  to  kiss  the 
boy's  face.  It  was  hard  to  tell  which 
was  the  happier,  the  boy  or  the  dog. 


A  Bear  and   Baby. 


This  story  comes  from  Idaho,  and 
the  writer  in  Hunter,  Trader  and 
Trapper,  says :  An  eighteen  months 
old  baby  was  one  morning  missed 
from  the  dooryard  where  it  had  been 
playing.  The  mother,  after  search- 
ing sometime  and  not  finding  any 
trace  of  the  child,  aroused  the  neigh- 
bors. Several,  surmising  the  truth, 
began  searching  the  hills  and  valleys 
adjacent  for  tracks  of  a  bear.  They 
finally  discovered  the  tracks  of  a 
huge  bear  leading  up  the  canon, 
which  they  followed  until  dark.  At 
dawn  on  the  next  day  they  again 
took  up  the  trail  from  the  spot  left 
the  night  before,  and  about  ten 
o'clock  a.  m.,  found  the  baby  curled 
up  in  a  bunch  of  weeds  and  grass, 
sound  asleep,  with  its  tattered  and 
torn  dress  thrown  over  its  head,  while 
close  beside  the  sleeping  infant  was 
the  warm  bed  of  a  very  large  bear 
which  had  fled  at  the  approach  of  the 


men.  The  child  had  not  a  single 
bruise  or  injury,  except  a  slight 
scratch  on  its  naked  foot,  although 
it  had  been  carried  by  the  bear  three 
or  four  miles  into  the  mountains  over 
rough  places  and  through  brush. 


A  Good   Dog. 


A  little  child  was  lost  in  the  woods. 
Its  parents  and  friends  had  hunted 
everywhere,  but  could  not  find  it. 
At  last  some  one  thought  of  a  great 
dog  that  belonged  to  a  man  a  few 
miles  away.  They  sent  for  the  man, 
and  he  came  with  the  dog.  He  asked 
for  a  stocking  that  the  baby  had 
worn.  Then  he  took  the  dog  to  the 
place  where  the  baby  was  last  seen, 
let  him  smell  the  stocking,  and  told 
him  to  "seek."  The  dog  ran  around 
in  a  circle  two  or  three  times,  and 
put  his  nose  to  the  ground,  and 
started  off  into  the  wood.  The  man 
who  owned  the  dog  followed  with 
the  baby's  father,  and  pretty  soon 
they  came  back  with  the  baby.  The 
dog  had  found  it  at  the  foot  of  a  tree, 
curled  up,  fast  asleep.  The  dog  was 
hugged  and  petted  almost  as  much  as 
the  child.  He  seemed  to  know  he 
had  done  something  very  smart,  and 
for  a  long  time  afterwards  he  would 
come  every  day  to  see  the  child,  and 
would  play  with  it  for  an  hour  or  so, 
and  then  trot  off  to  his  own  homg. 
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WISE  AND  OTHERWISE. 
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"What's  the  next  to  the  last  letter 
in  the  alphabet?" 
"Y." 
"Because  I  want  to  know." 

o 

"  Mary  had  a  little  lamb— 

'Twas  good,  beyond  all  question  : 
And  then  she  went  and  had  some 
more, 
And  then  had  indigestion." 


Wigg — "I  hear  you've  had  nervous 
prostration.  Have  you  quite  re- 
covered?" 

Wagg — "Not  quite.     I  haven't  re- 
ceived the  doctor's  bill  yet." 
o 

"I  did  not  know  that  you  knew  my 
■wife." 

"Oh,  yes  ;  very  well," 

"Where  did  you  meet  her?" 

"Never  before ;  but  one  of  my  ser- 
vantslived  at  your  home  two  months. ' ' 
o 

Patient's  Wife — "If  you  can't  de- 
cide what  is  the  matter  with  my  hus- 
band, hadn't  you  better  call  in  some 
other  physician  for  consultation?" 

Family  Doctor — "Mercy,  no  mad- 
am. My  ideas  are  confused  enough 
already." 

o 

Doctor — "I  shall  have  to  charge 
you  a  hundred  dollars — that  is  of 
course,  if  I  cure  you." 

Patient — "But  in  case  you  don't 
cure  me?" 

Doctor — "Oh,  well — in  that  case 
I  suppose  your  estate  will  be  good 
for  it." 


"A  woman  always  thinks  her  boy 
was  led  astray  by  some  other  wom- 
an's boy." 

Little  Elmer — "Papa,  what's  pes- 
simism ?" 

Prof,  Broadhead — "Dyspepsia  of  the 
mind,  my  son. 

o 

"I  wouldn't  cry  like  that,  my  little 
man." 

"Well,  you  can  cry  any  way  you 
want  to  ;  this  is  my  way." 

Mrs.  Horse — "Does  my  hat  really 
look  pretty  on  me?" 

Mr.    Horse — "I   have  told  you  so 
fifteen  times.     Now   trot  along,  and 
don't  be  gazing  at  yourself  in  every 
plate  glass  window  we  come  to." 
o 

Mistress — "I  wouldn't  hold  the 
baby  so  near  the  tiger's  cage,  Nora." 

Nora  (the  nurse) — "There's  no  risk, 
mum.  Th'  tiger  is  a  "maneater,'  and 
th'  child  is  a  gir-ul." 

o 

"I've  called,"  said  the  patient,  "to 
see  what  you  would  give  for  an 
attack  of  rheumatism." 

"Nothing,"  snapped  Dr.  Crotchet. 
"I've  got  an  attack  myself  that  I'd 
like  to  give  away." 

o 

Resident — "Think  of  opening  an 
office  in  this  neighborhood,  eh? 
Seems  to  me  you  are  rather  young 
for  a  family  physician." 

Young  Doctor — "Y-e-s,  but  I  shall 
only  doctor  children  at  first." 
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Kindergarten  Teacher  (trying  to 
point  out  to  children  of  the  crowded 
districts  the  beauties  of  the  rainbow) 
— "Children,  what  have  you  ever  seen 
in  the  sky  that  was  all  different 
colors?" 

Lizzie — "The  wash,  ma'am." 


Visitor — "  So  you  weigh  seven  hun- 
dred pounds  ?  Doesn't  it  annoy  yon 
to  have  people  comment  on  your 
size  ?" 

Fat    Man — "Oh,    no  !     If  I  wasn't 
worried  to  death  with  fool  questions, 
maybe  I'd  weigh  one  thousand." 
o 

"The  road  to  knowledge,  nowa- 
days," said  the  old  pedagogue,  "is 
too  swift  and  too  easy.  It's  a  regular 
railroad." 

"Exactly  so,"  remarked  old  Pro- 
fessor Birch,  "and  it's  a  railroad  with 
insufficient  switches." 


She — "Pauline's  father  is  quite  a 
genius." 

Belle — "In  what  way?" 

She — "Why,  he  had  a  pair  of  re- 
cording scales  attached  to  her  ham- 
mock. If  they  registered  over  130 
he  knew  Jack  had  been  sharing  her 
seat." 

o 


"Well,  I'll  acknowledge  I'm  dis- 
appointed." said  Rivers,  sourly  "I 
asked  at  least  fifty  people  to-day 
what  I  ought  to  take  for  my  cold,  and 
not  one  of  them  recommended  qui- 
nine and  whiskey." 

"What  did  they  recommend?" 
asked  Brooks. 

"Quinine." 


Forge — "He  says  "in  his  native 
city  the  streets  are  "always  well 
watered,  and  yet  they  never  used 
sprinkling  carts." 

Fenton — "For  goodness  sake,  where 
is  he  from?" 

Forge — '  'Venice. ' ' 

o 

Mrs.  Shopley — "Oh  George,  I 
bought  a  real  handsome  set  of  books 
to-day  on  the  instalment  plan.  All  I 
have  to  pay  is  $1.50  a  month." 

Mr.  Shopley — "  For  how  many 
months?" 

Mrs.  Shopley— "Dear  me  !  I  for- 
got to  ask  !" 

o 

"Poor  bye !"  exclaimed  O'Hara, 
condoling  wirh  Cassidy,  who  had 
been  injured  by  a  blast.  "  'Tis  tough 
luck  teh  hav  yer  hand  blowed  off." 

"Och  !  Faith,  it  might  'ave  bin 
wurse,"  replied  Cassidy.  "Suppose 
Oi'd  had  me  week's  wages  in  it  at  the 
toime  !" 


Joshua  Straw — "Our  boy  Silas  is 
goin'  t'  be  a  prominent  member  of 
the  brass  baud,  er  I  miss  my  guess." 

Mrs.  Straw— "Dew  tell." 

Joshua  Slraw — "Yes,  siree  !  You 
jes'  ort  t'  see  him  prick  up  his  ears 
when  he  hears  you  blow  th'  dinner- 
horn." 

Elder  Passnips — "My  boy  writes 
home  that  your  son  Jack  isn't  getting 
along  very  fast  at  college." 

Deacon  Oldham — "Don't  you  be- 
lieve what  your  boy's  tellin'  you, 
elder.  Jack's  goin'  through  fast 
enough.  He  runs  away  ahead  of  his 
allowance  every  month." 
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ELI,A  WHEELER  WII^COX. 


Straight  through  my  heart  this  fact 
to-day 

By  truth's  own  hand  is  driven  ; 
God  never  takes  one  thing  away, 

But  something  else  is  given. 

I  did  not  knov/  in  earlier  years, 
This  law  of  love  and  kindness  ; 

I  only  mourned  through  bitter  tears 
My  loss,  in  sorrow's  blindness. 

But  ever  following  each  regret 
O'er  some  departed  treasure, 

My  sad  repining  heart  was  met 
With  unexpected  pleasure. 

I  thought  it  only  happened  so  ; 

But  time  this  truth  has  taught  me — 
No  least  thing  from  my  life  can  go, 

But  something  else  is  brought  me. 

It  is  the  law,  complete,  sublime, 
And  now  with  faith  unshaken, 

In  patience  I  but  bide  my  time 
When  any  joy  is  taken. 

No  matter  if  the  crushing  blow 
May  for  the  moment  down  me. 

Still,  back  of  it  waits  Love,  I  know. 
With  some  new  gift  to  crown  me. 


HE  Solar  System,  consists,  of  the 
Sun,  eight  primary  planets,  and 
twenty  secondary  planets.  The  pri- 
mary planets,  in  order  of  their  posi- 
tion from  the  Sun,  are  Mercury, 
Venus,  Earth,  Mars,  Jupiter,  Saturn, 
Uranus  and  Neptune.      Jupiter,  the 


largest  of  the  planets,  is  1,300  times 
as  large  as  the  Earth.  The  specific 
gravity  of  the  Earth  is  5J<.  That  is, 
it  would  require  5%  globes  of  water 
the  same  size  of  the  Earth  to  equal 
the  weight  of  the  Earth.  The  Earth 
moves  on  its  orbit  about  ij4  million 
miles  per  day.  A  ray  of  light  travel- 
ing from  the  Sun  at  the  rate  of  185,- 
OGO  miles  a  second,  would  require  a 
little  over  four  hours  to  reach  Nep- 
tune, the  most  distant  planet,  and 
more  than  three  years  to  reach  the 
nearest  fixed  star.  It  may  travel  two 
or  three  thousand  years  to  reach  some 
stars  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  The 
distance  across  the  orbit  of  the  Earth 
is  about  185,000,000  miles.  Let  this 
be  represented  by  a  lady's  finger 
ring,  and  the  relative  distance  of  the 
nearest  fixed  star  is  three  miles. 


Here  is  an  old  astrological  predic- 
tion, said  to  indicate  with  tolerable 
certainty  the  character  of  the  girl  ac- 
cording to  the  month  of  her  birth  : 
If  a  girl  is  born  in  January  she  will 
be  a  prudent  housewife,  given  to 
melancholy,  but  good-tempered.  If  in 
February,  a  humane  and  affectionate 
wife  and  tender  mother.  If  in  March, 
a  frivolous  chatterbox,  somewhat 
given  to  quarreling.  If  in  April,  in- 
consistent, not  intelligent,  but  likely 
to  be  good-looking.   If  in  May,  hand- 
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some  and  likely  to  be  happy.  If  in 
June,  impetuous,  will  marry  early  and 
be  frivolous.  If  in  July,  passably 
handsome,  but  with  a  sulky  temper. 
If  in  August,  amiable  and  practicable, 
likely  to  marry  rich.  If  in  Septem- 
ber, discreet,  affable  and  much  liked. 
If  in  October,  pretty  and  coquettish 
and  likely  to  be  unhappy.  If  in  No- 
vember, liberal,  kind,  of  a  mild  dis- 
position. If  in  December,  well-pro- 
portioned, fond  of  novelty  and  ex- 
travagant. 


One;  of  life's  paradoxes  is  that  he 
who  gives  gets.     The  way  to  success 
is  by  surrender.     They  who  are  most 
lavish  of  their  own  life  are  the  ones 
into  whose  lap  the  world  pours  the 
richest  treasures.  Thousands  of  hearts 
are  starving    to-day  simply  because 
they  are  stingy.    They  have  withheld 
themselves,  and  in   the  withholding 
grown  lean  and  poor.     The  fat  and 
prosperous  soul  is  the  one  which  is 
liberal  with  itself,  which  offers  itself 
as  food  and  strength  to  every  needy 
man  and  cause.    Thefe  is  no  secret  to 
greatness  like  giving — constant  and 
unspairing  giving  of  self's  best.   Not 
they    who    seek    to    get — to    gather 
to  themselves  the  world's  best  things, 
and  thus  find  satisfaction — but  they 
who  bountifully  offer  themselves  in 
sympathy  and  services  to  the  world, 
learn  life's  deepest  joy.     How  shall 
young  men  and  young  women  secure 
greatest  success  ?  Simply  by  offering 
themselves  in  sympathy  on  the  altar 
of  the  world's  every  day  needs. 


If  you  would  succeed    up  to  the 
limit  of  your  possibilities,  hold  con- 


stantly to  the  belief  that  you  are  suc- 
cess organized,  and  that  you  will  be 
successful,  no  matter  what  opposes. 
Never  allow  a  shadow  of  doubt   to 
enter    your    mind    that  the    Creator 
intended  you  to  win  in  life's  battle. 
Regard   every    suggestion  that  your 
life  may  be  a  failure,  that  you  are  not 
made  like  those  who  succeed  and  that 
success  is  not  for  you,   a  traitor,  and 
expel  it  from  your  mind  as  you  would 
a  thief  from  your    house.     A    man's 
greatest  enemies  are  his  doubts.  Res- 
olutely refuse  to  surround  yourself 
with  an  army  of  doubts,  fears,  anxie- 
ties.    Vigorously  dispel  those  foes  of 
your  success  and  happiness,  or  they 
will    undermine    your    future.       Be 
firmly  convinced  that  you  were  made 
in  the  image  of  perfection  designed 
for  success  and  happiness,  and  that 
you  have  the  power  to  strangle  the 

evils  which  would  thwart  you. 

^•y 

The  acqueducts  and  reservoirs  of 
Jerusalem  show  that  there  Vfas  abun- 
dant provision  for  running  water  in 
the    ancient    city.     Within    the  last 
few  weeks  they  have  been   brought 
again  into  the  service  of  the    city, 
which   for   many  centuries  has  been 
dependent  upon  small  accumulations 
of    rainwater.    The    water    is    piped 
from    Solomon's    Pools,    nine  miles 
south    of    the    city,    drawing    water 
from  the  sealed  fountain   mentioned 
in  the  Song  of  Solomon.     It  is  a  deep 
subterranean     spring,     which    flows 
through  an  arched  channel  to  a  dis- 
tributing chamber.    This  increase  in 
the  city's  water  supply  will  enable 
twelve  ancient  fountains  in  the  city 
to  be  used. 


'JO 
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In  Italy  twenty-three  out  of  the 
fifty-five  foremost  writers  have  hailed 
from  the  large  cities,  but  none  from 
Rome.  Of  fifty  Spanish  lights,  six- 
teen belong  to  Madrid,  while  almost 
all  the  rest  come  from  other  large 
cities,  especially  from  university 
cities.  In  Germany  the  important 
writers  are  well  scattered,  perhaps 
because  each  of  the  principal  states 
composing  the  empire  has  at  some 
period  tried  to  make  its  capital  a 
center  of  arts  and  letters. 


The  struggling  young  author  would 
do  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  Daniel 
De  Foe  was  fifty-eight  when  he  wrote 
"Robinson  Crusoe;"  Fielding  was 
forty-eight  when  he  wrote  "Tom 
Jones;"  George  Eliot  was  forty-four 
when  "Romola"  appeared  ;  Scott  was 
forty-three  when  he  wrote  "Waver- 
ley  ;"  Swift  was  fifty-nine  when  he 
wrote  "Gulliver's  Travels'"  and  Trol- 
lope's  most  successful  novel  appeared 
in  his  forty-fifth  year. 


Works  of  art  in  Rome  are  not 
particularly  well  guarded.  The 
Church  of  Santa  Sabina,  on  the  Aven- 
tiue,  recently  lost  a  picture  by  Sas- 
soferrato,  called  "The  Madonna  of 
the  Rosary."  The  monks  found  a 
light  in  the  chapel  which  contained 
the  picture,  and  on  investigation 
found  no  trace  of  the  painting  except 
the  frame  and  a  piece  of  candle. 


The  people  of  the  United  States 
are  the  best  fed  people  of  the  world, 
and  consume  more  per  head  and  year 
than  the  inhabitants  of  any  other 
country. 


The  elephants  of  the  Indian  arinf 
are  fed  in  a  peculiar  way.  The  ten 
pounds  of  rice  which  make  a  break- 
fast for  one  of  them  is  done  up  in 
leaves  and  tied  with  grass.  The  ani- 
mals are  drawn  up  in  line  before  a 
row  of  piles  of  this  food.  At  the 
word  of  command  each  elephant 
raises  his  trunk  and  one  of  these 
bundles  is  thrown  into  his  capacious 
mouth.  This  is  continued  until  every 
elephant  has  received  his  allotment 
of  food. 


The  sculptor  makes  no  drawings. 
His  first  models,  made  in  clay,  are 
three  feet  high.  These  are  repro- 
duced in  plaster.  The  next  set  is 
seven  feet  high,  first  clay,  then  plas- 
ter. From  the  last  cast  the  stone- 
cutters work,  calculating  distances 
to  be  twice  as  great  on  the  larger 
figures.  Points  are  laid  with  geomet- 
rical precision  all  over  the  working 
model  and  the  rough  stone  from 
which  the  completed  figure  is  to 
appear. 


An  insect  census  has  just  been 
taken  by  a  scientific  Englishman  on 
purely  scientific  lines,  with  a  view 
to  determine  as  far  as  possible  which 
insects  are  a  boon  and  a  blessing 
to  mankind  and  which  are  the  re- 
verse. 


The  United  States  government  has 
granted  to  the  Utah  School  for  the 
Deaf  100,100  acres  of  land.  The  pro- 
ceeds from  its  sale  are  invested  for 
the  interest  and  benefit  of  the  school. 
Last  year  2,944  acres  were  sold  for 
14,956.11. 
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Some  of  the  private  "camps"  in 
the  Adirondacks  are  as  costly  as  a 
cottage  at  Newport,  R.  I.  H.  McK. 
Twombly  owns  a  camp  in  the  St. 
Regis  region  which  is  said  to  have 
cost  not  less  than  $90,000.  Collis  P. 
Huntington  fitted  up  a  camp  in  the 
same  region  a  few  years  ago  which 
cost  about  $35,000,  and  Whitelaw 
Reid  has  a  camp  constructed  on  the 
same  expensive  scale. 


In  the  northern  part  of  China  there 
are  many  villages  which  are  almost 
deserted  in  winter,  the  inhabitants 
going  south,  where  they  live  by  beg- 
ging. They  form  regular  guilds  and 
literally  compel  shopkeepers  to  help 
them  by  threatening  to  cause  a  riot 
in  front  of  their  stores,  which  Chi- 
nese merchants  abhor. 


The  Vatican  is  a  collection  of 
buildings  at  Rome,  among  which  are 
a  large  museum,  a  library,  art  gal- 
leries, and  the  palace  of  the  Pope. 


The  Maelstrom  is  a  violent  whirl- 
pool on  the  western  coast  of  Norway. 
It  is  caused  by  currents  in  the  ocean. 


Chinese  soldiers  do  not  shoulder 
muskets  particularly  for  glory.  They 
live  on  whatever  the  commissary  de- 
partment can  produce  and  are  con- 
tent with  it.  The  pay  they  receive  is 
less  than  an  American  penny  per 
day. 


Three  hundred  organ  grinders 
leave  Italy  for  I^ondon  at  the  begin- 
ning of  June  and  return  to  Italy  in 
October.  In  four  months  they  make 
enough  to  live  comfortable  during 
the  remaining  eight  months  of  the 
year. 


The  main  wheel  of  a  watch  makes 
1460  revolutions  a  year,  the  central 
wheel  8760,  the  third  wheel  70,080, 
the  fourth  525,600,  and  the  escape 
wheel  4,731,860. 

*► 

The  ruby  is  the  heaviest  of  prec- 
ious stones.  Next  comes  the  garnet, 
topaz,  and  diamond  in  the  order 
named.  The  diamond  is  3^  times 
heavier  than  water. 


The  difference  between  men  and 
women  who  lie  is  that  the  women 
don't  mean  to  ;  the  men  do. 


CURRENT   EVENTS. 
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SCHivEY  Case. — The  decision  of  the 
Schley  Court  of  Inquiry  has  been 
given  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  what  is 
the  majority  opinion  of  the  court  is 
not  that  of  one  person  in  a  hundred 
among  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  The  mjaority  opinion  is  that 
Schley's  conduct  was  vacillating,  dil- 
atory and  showed  lack  of  energy.  Of 
the  three  naval  officers  composing  the 
court,  Admiral  Dewey  alone  was  favor- 
ably disposed  toward  Schley.  Schley 
according  to  his  decision,  being  senior 
officer  of  the  fleet  off  Santiago  and  in 
absolute  command,  was  responsible 
for  the  destruction  of  the  Spanish 
fleet.  Admiral  Dewey  is  the  naval 
authority  of  the  people,  and  what  he 
says  will  carry  more  weight  than 
Admirals  Benham  and  Ramsey's  cen- 
sure of  his  conduct  before  and  during 
the  battle  of  Santiago.  There  is  some 
controversy  as  to  whether  or  not 
Dewey  expressed  concurrence  with 
the  court's  report  by  affixing  his  sig- 
nature to  it,  but  Schley  can  take  the 
opinion  of  Dewey  as  that  of  the  peo- 
ple at  large,  and  he  is  to  be  congrat- 
ulated rather  than  condoled  on  the 
result  of  the  investigation  as  it  has  at 
least  removed  the  name  of  cowardice 
which  some  gave  to  him. 


China. — There  are  outward  signs 
of  peace  in  China  at  present.  The 
slow  movement  of  the  court  toward 
Peking,  reported  to  have  begun  Oc- 
tober 6,  will  arrive  January  ii.  The 
Temple  of  Agriculture,  the  last  im- 
portant building  held  by  the  allies 
has  been  turned  over  to  the  Chinese 
authorities.  The  marts  are  opened 
and  the  streets  throng  as  before  the 
outbreak.  While  some  correspond- 
ents still  predict  outrage  and  blood- 
shed throughout  northern  China, 
those  of  repute  seem  to  expect  only 
local  and  transient  outbreaks.  As  to 
reform  no  sudden  transformation  is 
looked  for,  yet  in  circles  where  they 
are  so  placed  as  to  be  observant  of 
the  old  empire  at  close  range,  there 
is  a  belief  that  a  new  era  is  opening. 
Prince  Oukhtonsky,  the  Russian  dip- 
lomatist and  other  close  observers 
predict  another  outbreak  as  soon  as 
the  Chinese  are  aware  of  the  in- 
creased taxes.  This  will  be  a  critical 
moment  in  China.  Chinese  com- 
plaints of  the  foreigners'  misdoings 
are  still  numerous.  The  Peking  offi- 
cials state  that  no  Modus  vivendi  has 
been  established  between  the  legation 
guards  and  the  city  folk,  the  soldiers 
still  treating  the  citizens  as  a  con- 
quered   people.     A  statement    from 
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high  Chinese  officials,  and  accepted 
as  authentic,  is  that  a  new  heir  to  the 
throne  has  been  or  will  be  appointed 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Empress  Dow- 
ager with  Prince  Ching  and  several 
viceroys  at  Kai-Feng,  the  capital  of 
the  province  of  Ho-Nan.  There  are 
two  reasons  assigned  for  displacing 
Pu-Chun,  the  present  heir,  to  the 
throne  ;  his  character  as  a  dissipated 
and  uncontrollable  youth,  and  the 
fact  that  his  father  has  been  banished 
for  taking  part  in  the  Boxer  outbreak. 
The  candidate  of  the  Empress  is  said 
to  be  a  nephew  of  Prince  Tuan,  a 
youth  intellectually  weak  and  the  re- 
form party  are  reported  as  disapprov- 
ing strongly  against  this  selection. 

PEii.iPPiNES.-Major-General  Chaf- 
fee, commanding  in  the  Philippines, 
.  urges  that  there  be  no  reduction  in 
our  troops  there  before  January  1903, 
He  finds  that  the  continuance  of  war- 
fare is  due  to  the  physical  character 
of  the  land,  to  the  humanity  of  our 
troops  and  the  fear  of  assassination  on 
the  part  of  the  friendly  natives  who 
would  otherwise  help  our  cause. 
General  Chaffee  notes  that  from  June 
16  to  September  15  of  the  year,  361 
insurgent  officers  and  3,638  men  sur- 
rendered to  our  forces,  while  26  offi- 
cers and  494  men  were  captured. 

Cuba. — The  question  of  the  rela- 
tion between  our  country  and  Cuba 
seems  to  be  mixed  up  with  the  busi- 
ness interests  of  the  more  prosperous 
Cubans  and  of  business  men  in  this 
country  who  deal  in  the  same  kinds 
of  products  that  are  raised  in  Cuba. 
Just  as  labor  organizations  oppose 
the  admission  of  Chinese  into  this 


country  because  they  fear  the  com- 
petition of  cheap  labor,  so  tobacco 
and  sugar  men  look  wich  disfavor  on 
any  plan  which  will  bring  about  the 
free  entrance  of  Cuban  sugar  and 
tobacco.  A  reciprocity  treaty  would 
bring  the  Cuban  trade  to  this  country. 
A  delegation  of  Cuban  business  men 
visited  Washington  last  week  and 
petitioned  for  a  treaty  of  reciprocity, 
but  received  very  little  encourage- 
ment. The  Cubans  claim  that  access 
to  the  market  of  the  United  States  is 
essential  to  prosperity.  General 
Wood,  Governor  of  Cuba,  strongly 
favors  reciprocity.  "It  is  a  matter  of 
life  and  death,"  he  says,  "if  she  is  to 
live  and  prosper  she  must  have  lower 
duties  on  her  sugar  and  tobacco, 
especially  the  former.  The  position 
of  the  men  interested  is  not  an  easy- 
one,  for  it  is  said  that  many  persons 
who  take  the  broader  political  view 
are  opposing  reciprocity  with  Cuba 
with  the  view  of  bringing  about  an- 
nexation. 

Andrew  Carnegie's  Latest 
Gift.— Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie's  an- 
nouncement offering  fio,ooo,ooo  to 
the  government  to  establish  an  insti- 
tution of  higher  learning  has  excited 
widespread  interest  and  there  is 
much  discussion  as  to  the  best  means 
of  using  this  large  sum  to  the  best 
effect.  The  President  has  not  yet 
submitted  the  matter  to  Congress, 
but  it  has  been  thoroughly  discussed 
in  the  Cabinet  and  between  President 
Roosevelt  and  Mr.  Carnegie.  It  is 
probable  that  the  institution  will  be 
a  post-graduate  university,  not  com- 
peting with    our    great  universities, 
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but  supplementing  them,  and  giving 
students  opportunity  for  deeper  and 
more  extended  researcli  than  has 
hitherto  been  possible  in  this  country. 
The  institution  will  of  course  be  at 
Washington,  and  there  is  an  admira- 
ble site  near  the  Corcoran  Art  Gal- 
lery, excellently  adopted  for  such  a 
purpose.  The  college  presidents  who 
have  been  consulted  expressed  the 
■wish  that  the  courses  should  be  so 
arranged  that  students  at  the  national 
university  can  return  to  their  own 
universities  to  receive  their  degrees. 
In  other  words,  that  entrance  to  the 
national  university  does  not  mean 
severing  their  connection  with  the 
universities  from  which  they  came. 
There  is  only  one  drawback  to  the 
acceptance  of  Mr.  Carnegie's  munifi- 
cent gift.  He  tended  the  govern- 
ment not  ten  millions  in  cash  but  in 
its  equivalent.  United  States  Steel 
corporation  bonds.  There  are  several 
serious  objections  to  the  govern- 
ment's holding  the  bonds,  and  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  is  now  in  consultation 
with  Mr.  Carnegie  on  the  subject. 
If  he  can  be  induced  to  convert  the 
bonds  into  cash  the  only  obstacle 
will  have  been  removed. 

Charleston  EJxposition.— With 
imposing  ceremonies,  on  December 
2,  the  South  Carolina,  Interstate  and 
West  Indian  Exposition  was  opened 
at  Charleston.  The  federal  and  state 
troops  and  Confederate  veterans  pa- 
raded. Senator  Depew  acted  as  ora- 
tor of  the  day.  There  were  words  of 
greeting  from  the  President,  and  the 
Governor  of  South  Carolina  and  the 
Mayor    of    the    city     were    present. 


Thousands  were  present,  and  pleas- 
ure was  expressed  on  all  sides  at  the 
beauty  and  grandeur  of  the  scenes 
heightened  by  strange  tropic  warmth. 
The  Charleston  undertaking  is  an 
exposition  with  a  purpose  ;  that  of 
promoting  more  intimate  commercial 
relations  with  the  seventy  principal 
West  Indian  islands.  It  is  a  proof 
that  the  spirit  of  progress  has  at  last 
penetrated  the  most  conservative 
regions  of  the  South.  The  Exposi- 
tion site  occupies  about  one  hundred 
and  sixty  acres  of  land  on  the  bank 
of  the  Ashley  River  with  a  frontage 
of  two  thousand  feet  on  the  river. 
The  Spanish  style  of  architecture,  the 
red  tiles,  the  skilful  use  of  bright 
colors,  the  sunken  gardens  with 
flowers  and  foliage  in  bloom,  make 
the  "Ivory  City"  a  pleasing  picture, 
and  the  Southern  people,  Southern 
ways,  the  horse  races  on  the  grounds, 
the  barbecues  and  characteristic  fea- 
tures of  the  Southern  exposition  give 
it  a  peculiar  charm. 

Science. — A  remarkable  clock  has 
just  been  completed  by  a  Bohemian 
in  Chicago,  who  has  been  at  work  on 
it  for  nineteen  years.  A  miniature 
earth  circles  round  the  dial,  and 
turns  on  its  axis  every  twenty-four 
hours,  while  the  Sun,  Moon,  Venus, 
Mars,  Saturn  and  other  planets  are 
represented  in  their  proper  relative 
positions.  When  the  clock  strikes, 
a  door  opens  and  a  procession 
of  all  the  presidents  of  the  United 
States  issues,  followed  by  figures 
which  symbolize  its  growth.  The 
fashion  of  providing  the  horses  in 
the    extreme    heat  of  summer  with 
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straw  liats  as  a  guard  against  the  sun 
is  common  in  America,  but  in  Japan, 
horse  shoes  are  made  of  straw  in- 
stead of  iron.  These  shoes  are  made 
of  ordinary  rice  straw,  braided  very 
tight  and  firm,  making  a  surface  the 
size  of  the  horse's  hoofs  and  about 
half  an  inch  thick.  They  cost  about 
a  cent  a  pair.  Recent  discoveries  in 
Egypt  show  that  printing  in  that 
country  from  movable  types  was 
known  as  early  as  the  9th  century 
before  Christ.  Then  the  idea  was 
forgotten  for  about  twenty-three 
centuries.  Printing  from  plates  ex- 
isted in  Assyria  from  the  earliest 
recorded  times,  but  the  simple  idea 
of  making  the  letters  of  separate 
blocks  did  not  occur  to  the  people  of 
that  country.  Reports  from  Brussels 
state  that  a  Belgian  engineer  by  the 
name  of  Tobiansky  has  discovered  a 
method  by  which  smoke  can  be 
turned  into  light.  In  operating  his 
device,  the  inventor  collects  the 
smoke  from  any  kind  of  a  fire  and 
forces  it  into  a  receiver.  It  is  then 
saturated  with  hydro-carburet  and  a 
brilliant  light  results.  The  Swedish 
government  has  been  experimenting 
with  pasteboard  as  a  protective  armor 
against  rifle  balls,  etc.  It  is  found 
that  a  slab  of  pasteboard  three  inches 
thick  offers  as  much  resistance  to 
bullets  as  an  oak  plank  five  inches 
thick. 

Drama. — Still  more  dramatized  no- 
vels. Booth  Tarkington's  "Monsieur 
Beaucaire,"  Miss  Runkle's  "Helmet 
of  Navarra"  and  Maurice  Thompson's 
"Alice  of  Old  Vincennes,"  were 
brought  before  the  footlights  in  one 


evening  in  New  York.  Richard  Mans- 
field appeared  as  Beaucaire,  the  whim- 
sical young  Frenchman  of  royal  line- 
age who  in  ignoble  disguise,  discom- 
fits his  enemies  and  wins  a  bride.  The 
book  is  a  comedy  of  English  life  two 
centuries  ago.  Mr.  Mansfiield  has 
somewhat  changed  the  book  to  suit 
himself  in  the  dramatization,  and  the 
critics  are  generally  agreed  that  he  has 
substituted  insolence  for  gentility  and 
satire  for  sweetness.  The  "Helmet 
of  Navarra"  seems  to  have  embodied 
the  chief  characteristics  of  Miss  Run- 
kle's novel,  unremitting  action.  Mr. 
Winter  remarks  that  the  characters 
have  no  more  leisure  moments  behind 
the  footlights  than  they  had  on  the 
printed  page.  The  guarded  reticence 
of  most  of  the  critics  leads  one  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  "Helmet  of  Na- 
varra" is  rather  a  failure.  Nor  has 
"Alice  of  Old  Vincennes,"  proved 
very  enthusiastic  although  Miss  Vir- 
ginia Harned  has  been  warmly  com- 
mended for  her  artistic  impersonation 
of  the  roguish  loyal,  quick-witted 
Alice  Rousillon.  The  second  venture 
of  Mrs.  Fiske  at  her  Independent 
theatre  is  a  play  by  Mrs.  Burton  Har- 
rison. "The  Unwelcome  Mrs.  Hatch." 
It  is  a  presentation  of  domestic  catas- 
trophy  and  according  to  Mr.  William 
Winter  appears  to  be  made  for  the 
single  purpose  of  once  more  exhibi- 
ting that  old  theatrical  acquaintance, 
"The  Female  in  Distress."  This  is  the 
concurrent  opinion  of  all  New  York 
critics.  Miss  Maude  Adams  in  Mr.  J. 
M.  Barrie's  "Quality  Street"  is  not 
Ivady  Babbiein  "Little  Minister,"  but 
it  will  probably  have  a  long  run.  The 
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play  needs  revision  and  condensation 
but  enables  Miss  Adams  to  display 
many  of  those  piquant  personal  qual- 
ities which  made  her  Ivady  Babbie  so 
popular.  That  she  pleased  the  great 
audience  -which  assembled  to  greet 
her,  there  can  be  no  question. 

Congress. — The  first  session  of  the 
fifty-seventh  congress  convened  Dec- 
ember 2.  After  the  new  members  of 
the  house  and  senate  were  sworn  in 
and  Speaker  Henderson  again  took 
the  oath  of  ofiice  as  speaker  of  the 
House,  congress  adjourned  out  of 
respect  for  the  memory  of  Senator 
Kyle.  The  president's  message  was 
read  in  both  houses  the  second  day 
and  on  completion  both  houses  ad- 
journed in  respect  for  the  memory  of 
President  McKinley.  President  Roo- 
sevelt opened  his  message  with  an 
eulogy  on  President  McKinley  and  a 
denunciation  of  his  assassin  and  anar- 
chism generally,  recommending  con- 
gress to  bar  anarchists  from  our 
shores  ;  then  proceeded  to  congratu- 
late the  country  on  its  prosperity, 
acknowledging  though  that  some  of 
the  attacks  on  trusts  are  warranted, 
suggesting  government  supervision 
and  control  of  corporations  to  over- 
come evil  features  of  same ;  the  pub- 


lication at  stated  intervals  of  the 
operations  of  associations  depending 
on  statutory  law  for  existence  ;  would 
create  a  secretary  of  commerce  and 
industries  and  make  the  census  office 
permanent  government  bureau ;  re- 
enact  the  law  excluding  Chinese ; 
would  not  make  any  sweeping  revi- 
sion of  the  tariff ;  remedy  the  condi- 
tion of  the  merchant  marine;  maintain 
the  gold  standard  and  national  econo- 
my; suggests  means  for  the  better- 
ment of  our  colonial  possessions  ;  re- 
fers to  the  treaty  with  Great  Britain, 
enabling  the  country  on  its  ratification 
to  begin  preparations  for  an  Isth- 
mian Canal ;  uphold  Monroe  Doctrine 
and  maintain  same  by  building  up 
navy;  approved  merit  system  of  mak- 
ing appointments,  and  touched  on 
the  crying  need  of  a  Pacific  telegraph 
cable.  Favorite  comments  have  been 
passed  by  the  press  on  his  message, 
both  home  and  abroad.  Among  the 
many  interesting  features  before  the 
houses  since  opening  are:  Hay- 
Paunceforte  treaty;  the  new  ship- 
subsidy  bill  to  overcome  the  objec- 
tions of  the  former  measure ;  Philip- 
pine tariff  bill ;  the  pensioning  of 
Mrs.  McKinley,  and  the  protection  of 
presidents. 
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CHE  Rev.  Hugh  Johnston,  D.  D.,  writing  sketches  of  a  summer  trip,  to 
The  Baltimore  Methodist,  says  of  a  Sabbath  in  London  : 

"How  quiet  is  the  day.  The  war  is  now  hushed.  The  streets  are  com- 
paratively empty.  The  shops  are  all  closed  except  in  the  afternoon,  when 
these  one  hundred  mile  frontages  of  drinking  places  are  all  open.  You  hear 
the  birds  singing  in  the  parks  and  squares  and  Loudon  rests.  The  tourist 
instinctively  turns  for  the  morning  service  to  Westminster  Abbey,  that  glori- 
ous resting  place  of  kings,  heroes,  poets  and  philosophers.  Its  architectural 
splendor,  its  transepts  and  side  aisles,  its  long  and  lofty  nave,  its  choir  and 
steeples  seem  to  inspire  the  spirit  of  worship ;  and  the  illustrious  dead,  in 
their  marble  forms,  seem  to  mingle  in  the  service  and  by  their  silence  speak 
to  us  of  the  future  and  immortal  existence.  The  singing  of  the  choir-boys 
has  a  marvelous  effect  in  the  mysterious  vastness  of  the  old  Abbey.  Canon 
Gore  is  a  noble  preacher,  and  the  service  is  throughout  most  impressive. 

In  the  afternoon  we  go  to  St.  Paul's.  What  a  vast  and  venerable  pile.  It 
is  built  in  the  form  of  a  cross  and  the  magnificent  nave  and  transept  are  500 
feet  in  length.  Like  St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  you  are  struck  with  its  vastness, 
while  stretches  of  the  great  fill  its  many  niches  and  corners.  The  congrega- 
tion gathers  under  the  mighty  dome.  For  the  first  time  in  my  life  I  really 
enjoyed  the  intoning  of  the  service.  One  of  the  minor  canons,  who  led  in 
the  prayers,  did  it  to  perfection,  and  through  the  resonance  of  the  solid,  stone 
walls  and  the    strange    acoustic  powerg   of  the  structure,  every  word  was 
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distinctly  heard  down  the  long  nave.  The  speaking  could  thus  be  heard. 
Canon  Newboldt  was  preaching  on  prudence,  and  gave  a  carefully-prepared, 
closely-read  and  energetically-delivered  discourse. 

Wesley's  Church,  or  City  Road  Chapel,  the  Cathedral  of  Methodism, 
must  also  be  visited.  The  old  church  has  undergone  thorough  renovation, 
and  is  quite  cathedral-like  in  its  appearance,  with  its  graceful  columns  and 
memorial  windows  ;  but  its  pews  are  so  light  and  new,  and  its  marble  floor  so 
faultless,  that  it  seems  to  take  away  from  the  venerableness  of  the  structure. 
But  the  monumental  busts  upon  the  walls,  recalling  the  hero  fathers  of  the 
church,  John  and  Charles  Wesley,  Fletcher,  Watson,  Coke,  Benson,  Clarke, 
Bunting,  Newton,  Jackson,  with  more  recent  sacred  and  familiar  names, 
Pope,  Osborne,  Punshon,  German,  Smith,  touch  the  heart  and  make  you 
realize  that  you  are  worshiping  in  the  place  from  which  that  Gospel  was 
preached  which  quickened  all  England  into  spiritual  life  and  has  blessed  the 
world. 

At  the  side  of  the  church  is  Wesley's  house,  the  library  where  he  studied, 
and  the  room  in  which  he  died.  At  the  back  of  the  chapel  is  the  graveyard 
where  sleeps  John  Wesley  with  5000  of  his  early  converts  and  followers,  and 
in  front  is  Burhill  Fields,  where  rests  Susannah,  the  mother  of  the  Wesleys  ; 
George  Fox,  the  Quaker ;  Isaac  Watts,  the  hymn  writer  ;  John  Owen  and 
John  Bunyan." 

The  ride  from  I,oudon  to  Birmingham  is  only  a  little  over  two  hours  by 
fast  train.  The  midland  scenery  is  exquisite,  wood,  orchards,  gardens,  hills, 
valleys  and  hedgerows  decked  in  their  brightest  and  best.  Birmingham  is 
the  toy-shop  of  Farope,  the  center  of  the  world's  manufacture  of  brass,  iron 
and  metallic  wares.  The  new  street  railway  station  covers  thirteen  acres  and 
its  roof  is  of  glass  and  iron.  The  lower  town  is  a  perfect  forest  of  chimneys, 
the  principal  streets  and  arcades  are  splendid  and  the  public  buildings  of  the 
finest  order.  The  City  Hall  is  modelled  after  a  Greek  temple.  The  Free 
Library  and  Gallery  of  Art  are  full  of  interest.  Monuments  abound,  there  is 
one  to  Watts,  another  to  Bright  and  still  another  to  Chamberlain. 

Birmingham  is  supposed  to  be  the  best  governed  city  in  the  world — and 
the  most  fully  developed  example  of  the  city  of  the  future.  It  has  been  for 
years  the  great  center  of  freedom  of  thought  and  liberality.  Nearly  all  the 
public  conveniences,  gas,  street  railways,  etc.,  are  under  municipal  control. 
There  are  two  hundred  separate  trades  carried  on  in  this  city  of  more  than 
half  a  million,  and  the  industries  of  the  city  give  employment  to  ioo,coo 
working  people.  An  interesting  trip  is  to  Bedford,  famous  as  a  school  center, 
but  more  so  in  its  associations  of  Bunyan.  The  present  "Meeting  House," 
which  occupies  the  site  of  the  "Old  Meeting"  and  which  was  preceded  by 
"Bunyan's  barn,"  has  two  massive  bronze  doors,  presented  by  the  Duke  of 
Bedford,   with  panels  designed  by  Thoupp,  depicting  in  relief  scenes  from 
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"Pilgrim's  Progress."  Here  are  preserved  personal  relics  of  Bunyan  also,  his 
chair,  the  warrant  for  his  arrest,  the  gate  of  his  prison,  etc.  He  was  born  a 
mile  and  a  half  away  and  the  cottage  in  which  he  lived  is  still  in  existence. 
Luton  where  he  preached  is  near,  a  stronghold  of  Methodism  with  churches 
eight  hundred  years  old. 
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If  any  little  word  of  mine 

May  make  a  life  the  brighter, 
If  any  little  song  of  mine 

May  make  a  heart  the  lighter, 
God  help  me  speak  the  word 

And  take  my  bit  of  singing, 
And  drop  it  in  a  lonely  vale 

To  set  the  echoes  ringing. 

If  any  little  love  of  mine 

May  make  a  life  the  sweeter, 
If  any  little  care  of  mine 

May  make  a  friend's  the  fleeter. 
If  any  lift  of  mine  may  ease 

The  burden  of  another, 
God  give  me  love  and  care  and  strength 

To  help  a  toiling  brother. 

— ^..  True  Republic. 
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An  Everyday  Love  Story. 


MRS.    M.    M.   BUCKNKR. 


[(Continued  from  the  January  Number.) 
(IRIAM  sat  in  the  piazza  reading  this  letter  with  a  smile  and  tears  of 
joy  at  the  thought  of  Daisy's  home  coming  when  the  gate  swung  to 
and  a  young  man  came  up  the  walk.  Of  medium  height,  well  built,  sallow, 
smoothly  shaven  with  deep  set  eyes  and  closely  cut  black  hair  he  was  by  no 
means  handsome  but  his  face  was  so  frank  and  honest  and  there  was  a  sin- 
cerity and  kindness  of  manner  that  made  one  feel  when  meeting  him  for  the 
first  time  that  he  could  be  safely  placed  on  the  footing  of  an  old  and  trusted 
friend.     He  was  the  kind  of  man  that  children  and  dogs  never  shrink  from. 

"Ah,  Mr.  Hill,"  Miriam  called  out  gaily,  "you  are  back  from  the  picnic 
rather  early.     Does  that  mean  that  you  did  not  have  a  good  time?" 

"No,"  he  answered  in  his  slow,  calm  way,  fanning  himself  with  his  straw 
hat,  "I  think  I  got  the  usual  amount  of  pleasure  out  of  the  day  and  can  truth- 
fully say  that  it  was  a  most  enjoyable  occasion.  Fine  address,  good  music, 
plenty  of  young  ladies  and  last  but  not  least  with  a  goodly  number,  particu- 
larly the  candidates  who  had  been  discussing  politics  with  vigor  and  at 
length — a  capital  dinner.     You  see  how  the  day  was  taken  up." 

"Ah  yes  !  The  same  old  program.  I  can't  endure  picnics.  It  positively 
wearies  me  to  think  of  attending  one,  especially  in  such  weather  as  this." 

"Unless  it  is  a  May  party,"  he  added  quickly,  "such  as  you  had  for  your 
school  last  mouth.  1  think  that  was  a  picnic  that  afforded  you  some  pleas- 
ure," looking  at  her  half-teazingly,  half  reproachfully. 

Leaning  back  in  the  deep  willow  chair  the  girl  laughed  softly  while  the 
color  stole  over  her  clear  pale  cheeks.  How  many  sweet  memories  awoke 
when  that  day  was  mentioned  and  how  her  heart  thrilled  yet  when  she 
recalled  the  words  that  had  been  whispered  in  her  ear  in  that  rich,  manly 
voice,  the  dearest  in  all  the  world  to  her ;  the  tender  glances  from  blue  eyes 
that  spoke  of  love  and  admiration. 

Dr.  Bryant  had  been  her  devoted  knight  that  day,  as  indeed  he  alway$ 
was,  but  on  that  occasion  he  had  an  opportunity  to  show  in  his  gallant,  grace- 
ful way  how  well  he  knew  how  to  make  himself  invaluable.  He  had  helped 
decorate  the  queen's  bower,  introduced  the  speakers,  found  lost  children  and 
left  them  comforted  at  the  ice  cream  table,  and  various  other  things  incident 
to  the  day  had  been  accomplished  with  as  njuch  ease  as  if  it  were  all  a  part  of 
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his  daily  occupation.     And  when  the  coronation  was  over  and  the  children  - 
were  left  to  amuse  themselves  while  their  elders  gathered  in  the  chapel  to 
hear  the  music,  that  long  delightful  drive  through  woodland  roads  fragrant 
and  beautiful  with  the  flowers  and  tender  green  foliage  of  springtime.     For  a 
brief  while  she  forgot  the  man  looking  at  her  so  moodily. 

The  recollections  of  that  day  were  as  painful  to  him  as  they  were  pleasing 
to  her.  Never  had  his  love  seemed  so  hopeless  as  it  did  that  day  when  he 
witnessed  the  evident  happiness  the  young  couple  found  in  each  others 
society.  A  great  gulf  yawned  between  him  and  the  woman  he  loved  ;  a  star 
had  not  seemed  farther  away  from  him  than  she,  when  he  saw  her  drive  off 
with  Dr.  Bryant. 

"That  day  will  be  long  remembered  by  me  too,"  smiling  bitterly,  "but 
from  quite  different  reasons  from  yours." 

"Oh,"  she  said  impatiently,  "please  do  not  tell  me  that  again,  I  cannot 
help  it,  John,  and  it  pains  me  to  hear  you  talk  thus,  when  I  have  begged  you 
to  forget." 

"Forget,"  almost  angrily,  "How  can  I  forget !  Would  to  heaven  I  could 
forget  that  you  have  made  me  the  most  miserable  of  men  when  it  is  in  your 
power  to  make  me  the  happiest.  Oh,  Miriam,  if  you  knew  how  I  loved  you, 
you  could  not  find  it  in  your  heart  to  treat  me  so  coldly.  I  cannot  under- 
stand why  you  are  so  indifferent  to  me  when  I  would  give  my  life  for  you !" 

"And  I  would  give  my  life  for  Paul  Bryant,"  she  thought,  but  she  said, 
"I've  told  you  again  and  again  never  to  speak  to  me  on  this  subject,  that  I 
esteem  you  as  a  friend,  but  we  can  never  be  more  than  friends." 

"Yes,  you  have  said  all  this  before,  but  I  love  you  too  well  to  give  you  up 
while  you  are  single.  You  are  the  only  woman  that  I  ever  saw  that  could 
have  the  chance  of  rejecting  me  the  second  time,  but  loving  you  as  I  do, 
nothing  that  you  say  or  do  can  change  my  feelings  to.vard  you.  If  you  would 
but  promise  to  try  and  love  me  just  a  little,  I  would  willingly  wait  years  for 
you,  as  I  have  already." 

Suddenly  looking  into  the  grey  eyes,  the  color  of  which  with  their  hard, 
cold  brightness  reminded  him  forcibly  of  steel,  he  asked,  "Why  do  you  hate 
me,  Miriam?" 

"Nonsense,  I  do  not  hate  you  by  any  means."  She  thought  that  he  was 
presumptuous  to  think  that  he  was  of  sufficient  importance  to  inspire  such  a 
strong,  active  feeling  as  hatred.     He  was  simply  nothing  to  her. 

"Then,"  passionately,  "why  is  it  that  such  a  great  love  as  mine  is 
unrequited?" 

"Perhaps  I  love  another,"  she  said  involuntarily,  for  her  mood  had 
grown  dreamily  abstracted  while  he  talked.  She  had  not  followed  him  word 
for  word,  instead  she  was  thinking  what  a  curious  emotion  love  was  to  be  all 
that  the  poets  claipied  and  yet  tp  be  hj  ch^n9e  misplaced,  ^s  it  assuredly  was 
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in  John  Hill's  case.  It  should  ever  be  mutual  or  it  deserved  not  the  name. 
Here  was  this  poor  fellow  declaring  his  love  for  her  while  her  love  was  given 
to  another — would  his  be  given  to  still  another  and  would  it  go  on  thus  like  a 
chain,  each  heart  forging  a  link?  Her  words  spoken  almost  mechanically 
recalled  her  mind  with  a  shock  and  she  would  have  given  much  to  unsay 
them.  No  woman  should  forget  herself  so  far  as  to  admit  her  love  for  a  man 
who  has  not  given  her  the  opportunity  of  accepting  or  refusing  his  love. 

For  four  years  Paul  Bryant  had  been  a  constant  visitor  at  her  home, 
always  showing  a  marked  preference  for  her  company,  but  he  had  never 
asked  her  to  be  his  wife.  Every  one  believed  that  it  was  a  settled  thing 
between  them  and  would  not  have  been  surprised  at  any  time  to  hear  the 
announcement  of  the  betrothal.  Indeed  it  was  a  matter  of  surprise  that  there 
had  been  no  announcement.  Miriam  had  wondered  why  he  had  been  so  dif- 
ferent from  other  men  who  had  sought  her  love  and  declared  precipitately, 
she  thought  that  marriage  was  their  object.  His  reticence  was  puzzling  but 
she  was  confident  that  some  day  he  would  tell  her  why  he  delayed  this 
avowal.  Probably  he  wished  to  establish  himself  more  securely  profes- 
sionally or  had  some  ecjually  good  reason  for  not  wishing  to  marry  yet  and 
objecting  to  a  long  engagement,  left  the  matter  as  tacitly  understood  between 
them.  In  the  meanwhile  she  had  been  content  to  wait  for  him,  if  he 
remained  the  same  that  he  had  been  all  those  years  she  would  wait  indefi- 
nitely ;  she  preferred  waiting  for  him  to  sharing  a  throne  with  another  man, 
for  did  she  need  further  proof  that  he  cared  for  her  ?  The  friendly  relation 
that  existed  between  them  had  been  a  far  greater  source  of  happiness  than  a 
bona  fide  engagement  would  have  been.  How  could  John  Hill  expect  to  win 
her  love,  she  had  never  encouraged  him,  he  was  no  more  to  her  than  the  dust 
under  her  feet.  His  persistence  was  irritating  in  the  extreme  and  she  was 
glad  that  she  had  almost  admitted  that  she  loved  another.  Perhaps  she  had 
now  heard  the  last  of  his  tiresome  love  making. 

"Yes,  I  sometimes  think  that  you  love  Dr.  Bryant,"  he  said  quietly, 
speaking  of  this  most  cherished  secret,  as  if  it  were  a  matter  of  no  more 
weight  than  her  choice  of  a  flower  or  a  book.  "But  you  are  not  plighted  to 
him  and  I'll  not  despair  of  winning  you,  though  you  treat  me  with  such  cold 
indifference.  I  believe  that  my  great  love  will  yet  arouse  an  answering  spark 
in  your  heart." 

(To  be  continued.) 


--^^ 


Armindella. 


EMII,Y    HEWITT  ICELAND. 


'/g  RMINDEI/LA  was  the  only  help  to  be  obtained  for  the  little  farmhouse 
J I  to  which  the  Bidwells  had  retired  for  a  long  season  of  rest — and 
economy.  Times  were  scraping  along  pretty  hard  with  Paoa  Bidwell ;  so 
instead  of  going  to  their  customary  summer  hotel — where  the  prices  lead  one 
to  believe  that  Jersey  cream,  fresh  pure  eggs,  fruits  and  vegetables  are  made 
of  gold — Mamma  Bidwell  resolved  to  plunge  into  the  remote  country,  where 
the  trail  of  the  summer  boarder  had  never  appeared,  and  unvitiated  farmers 
had  not  yet  marked  up  their  wares  to  New  York  prices.  It  was  useless  to 
search  the  advertisements  for  such  a  spot ;  but  Mamma  Bidwell  knew  an  old 
childhood  friend  whose  son  was  mail-carrier  among  some  terrific  New  Hamp- 
shire hills,  and  from  this  source  she  obtained  knowledge  of  a  place  that  could 
be  had  almost  for  the  asking — the  owner  having  fled  to  a  more  level  existence 
in  Iowa. 

The  childhood  friend  wrote  that  the  house  was  in  very  good  repair,  and 
on  the  grounds  were  fruit  and  shade  trees  and  a  never-failing  spring.  On  the 
strength  of  these  pleasant  statements  the  Bidwells  erected  an  ideal  summer 
home. 

"No  doubt  there'll  be  ox-heart  cherries  and  dear  old  peat-trees,"  said 
Mamma  Bidwell. 

"And,  of  course,  a  cool,  vine-covered  porch  and  a  glorious  view  of  moun- 
tain and  valley,"  said  daughter  Maud,  whose  present  fad  was  landscape- 
painting. 

"And  it  is  still  early  enough  to  plant  a  little  garden.  We'll  have  lettuce 
and  peas  and  all  those  things  of  our  very  own.  Think  of  the  saving!"  said 
Mamma  Bidwell. 

And  whenever  we  want  to  go  to  the  village  or  over  to  your  old  friends, 
we'll  climb  into  the  picturesque  old  stage  and  go  rolling  away  over  the  beau- 
tiful forest  roads — just  like  coaching  !"  said  daughter  Maud. 

Of  course  more  or  less  disappointment  waited  upon  the  Bidwells,  begin- 
ning with  the  "buckboard"  that  appeared  in  place  of  the  rumbling  old  coach, 
and  culminating  in  the  first  glimpse  of  the  square,  box-like  house,  with  its 
two  stiff  lyombardy  poplars  for  shade  and  a  lonesome  bunch  of  "live  forever" 
for  shrubbery. 

"It  was  a  misty,  dark  day  in  early  May,  and  the  world  on  these  rugged 
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heights  looked  sulky  and  felt  chilly  to  our  travelers  as  they  alighted  from 
the  buckboard,  thankful  for  unbroken  bones,  and  followed  the  haphazard 
walk  of  flat  stones  that  led  to  the  narrow  front  porch  of  their  summer  haven. 
The  little  porch  and  the  two  windows  opening  upon  it  had  evidently  just  been 
scrubbed,  and  a  bit  of  tattered  rag  carpet  before  the  door  suggested  that  shoe- 
wiping  was  expected.     There  was  a  clean  odor  of  soap  and  lime  in  the  air. 

"It  is  something  to  have  a  clean  house,"  said  Mamma  Bidwell,  in  a  brisk, 
brave  voice  ;  but  she  avoided  looking  at  her  daughter. 

They  obeyed  the  mute  suggestion  of  the  bit  of  carpet,  and  were  about  to 
open  the  door,  when  it  was  suddenly  flung  wide  and  a  voice  exclaimed  : 
"Welcome  to  your  wild  mounting  home  !" 

It  was  the  voice  of  Armindella,  whose  forehead  and  eyes  appeared  from 
behind  the  door.  The  ladies,  recovering  from  a  sudden  halt  of  surprise, 
entered  ;  and  Armindella  emerged  into  fuller  view. 

She  was  a  woman  of  perhaps  thirty-five  years,  of  a  slender,  but  wiry  and 
vigorous  physique.  Her  forehead  was  narrow  and  high,  and  her  brows  were 
roundly  arched,  as  if  outlined  with  the  edge  of  a  teacup  ;  her  eyes  were  very 
alert  and  very  blue ;  and  her  black  hair  fell  in  long,  slender  curls  upon  her 
shoulders.  She  was  clad  in  a  gown  of  pink  calico,  fashioned  from  a  pattern 
pathetically  ancient,  and  on  the  breast  of  it  was  fastened  a  bunch  of  arbutus. 
A  green  ribbon  belt,  white  stockings,  and  bright  new  slippers  that  squeaked, 
completed  an  evidently  holiday  attire. 

In  spite  of  city  "bringing  up,"  the  Bidwells  stood  as  if  spellbound,  and, 
stared  hard  at  Armindella. 

"Oh!  you  are  the— the  Miss  Britt,  my  friend  mentioned  in  hei  letter," 
said  Mamma  Bidwell,  speedily  coming  back  to  herself.  "How  very  nice  of 
you  to  have  the  house  opened  for  us  !" 

"And,  mamma,  the  arbutus  !  I  was  sure  it  must  grow  here.  I've  been 
watching  for  it  all  along  the  road,  except  when  we  were  tipping  over;"  and 
Maud  bowed  her  head  and  touched  her  little  nose  to  Armindella's  boquet  in  a 
way  that  made  the  wearer  feel  caressed. 

"Go  in  there,  ladies,  and  lie  of  your  things,  and  I  will  retire  into  the 
kitching  and  prepare  a  frugal  repast,"  said  Armindella,  waving  her  hand  to 
the  open  door  of  the  probable  parlor,  and  squeaking  briskly  away. 

The  ladies  found  their  unpacked  boxes  and  their  few  articles  of  furniture 
— sent  out  on  advance — distributed  as  methodically  as  possible  about  the 
room  ;  and  in  a  smaller  room  opening  from  it  a  mirror  was  already  hanging, 
and  under  it  in  a  chair  was  a  bright  tin  basin  of  water  and  a  bit  of  scented 
soap  on  a  fresh  green  leaf.  In  one  of  the  windows  was  a  broken  bowl  filled 
with  arbutus.  A  fresh,  agreeable  scent  of  arbutus  and  cleanliness  appeared  to 
fill  the  house. 

"She  hath  done  what§he  could,"  sai4  Mamma  Bidwell ;  "and  now,  Maud 
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dear,  unless  the  roof  leaks  in  streams  or  there's  somebody  buried  in  the  cellar, 
let  us  accept  everything  without  flinching  and  make  poor  papa  believe  we're 
in  paradise."  And  to  prove  that  she,  for  one,  wasn't  going  to  flinch,  her  lip 
quivered  and  tears  rushed  to  her  eyes. 

"It's  all  base  and  ugly  and  hideous  just  now,  mamma ;  but  vines  can 
grow  and  awnings  can  hang  ;  and  I've  already  thought  how  I  can  transform 
that  horrid  entry  into  something  that  won't  seize  people  by  the  throat  the 
way  it  does  now  with  its  raging  wall-paper  ;"  and  Maud  removed  hat  and 
gloves  and  vigorously  set  forth  towels  and  brushes  from  her  traveling  bag. 

"Oh,  if  you  can  endure  it,  child,  I'm  sure  I  will  be  contented.  We  can  be 
sure  of  good  air  and  good  drainage  on  this  rocky  peak  ;  and  then  we'll  have 
our  garden  and  sewing  and  books — " 

"And  painting  and  botanizing  and  fishing  and  living  near  to  nature's 
heart,"  said  Maud.  "And  oh,  mamma  dear,  if  there's  a  nice,  cunning  puppy 
to  be  had  at  a  low  figure,  do  let's  have  him  !  With  a  puppy  and  Armindella 
our  'mounting  home'  will  never  be  dull." 

Thus  they  sustained  each  other's  spirits,  and  presently  athwart  the  scent 
of  arbutus  and  soap  began  to  steal  the  fragrance  of  good  tea.  The  "frugal 
repast"  to  which  they  were  soon  summoned  proved  to  be  a  spread  of  delicious 
and  abundant  things  sent  over  by  the  old  friend  ;  and  the  Bidwells  were  soon 
going  about  their  house-righting,  much  cheered  and  comforted. 

A  few  baskets  of  rich  forest  mold,  a  few  little  seeds,  and  lo,  the  marvel  of 
beautiful  growing  vines  for  windows  and  porch  !  A  can  of  cream-white  paint, 
a  brush,  some  softly  tinted  paper,  a  pair  of  tired  arms,  some  cool  green  mat- 
ting, a  picture,  a  chair — and  the  little  entry  no  longer  seized  the  visitor  by 
the  throat  but  extended  gentle  and  restful  welcome. 

More  matting,  cheap  but  tasteful  curtains,  a  home-made  divan,  gay 
camp-chairs,  a  few  pictures  and  decorative  trifles  brought  from  home,  awn- 
ings for  such  doors  and  windows  as  needed  them — and  the  square,  bare  house 
was  transformed  into  something  cosy  and  homelike.  Even  Gerald  Smith — 
for  such  was  the  puppy's  name — had  arrived,  and,  combined  with  a  frisky 
Maltese  kitten,  gave  that  touch  of  "liveliness"  to  the  premises  which  Miss 
Maud  so  much  desired. 

But  it  was  the  spot  several  rods  in  the  rear  of  the  house,  called  by  Armin- 
della "the  garding,"  which  Maud  most  delighted  in — a  little  glade  partly 
overhung  by  trees  and  having  an  outlook  to  the  east  and  south  worthy  of  any 
artist's  study. 

Here  bubbled  forth  the  little  spring  under  the  shade  of  a  solitary  wide- 
spreading  apple-tree  which,  with  a  few  current  bushes  and  a  clump  of  rhubarb, 
constituted  the  "fruit"  of  the  place  ;  and  on  a  level  bit  of  ground  not  far 
from  the  spring  a  neighbor's  lad  had  spaded  beds  for  a  few  vegetables  and 
.flowers. 
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Here  Maud  swung  her  hammock,  planted  her  easel  for  the  views,  weeded 
and  watered  the  growing  things,  twanged  her  mandolin,  wrote  letters,  and 
sometimes  composed  a  short  story  which,  with  a  large  outlay  of  postage,  went 
the  rounds  of  the  great  publishers,  and  then  either  came  home  to  help  boil 
Armindella's  kettles  or  found  foothold  in  some  humble  domestic  publication 
with  a  year's  subscription  for  pay. 

It  was  a  wholesome,  restful  life  (in  spite  of  depressing  publishers), 
abounding  in  many  pleasant  things — the  high,  pure  air,  the  actual  absense  of 
mosquitoes  and  malaria,  the  friendly  fearlessness  of  birds  and  squirrels  who 
almost  ate  from  the  hand,  the  delicious,  thick  cream  and  immaculate  eggs  of 
unheard-of  cheapness,  letters  from  friends,  books  and  magazines  from 
thoughtful  pater,  and  the  heroic  consciousness  of  "saving." 

And  then  there  was  always  Armindella,  with  her  juvenile  toilets, 
romantic  attitudes  and  quaint  ways,  savoring  of  the  Alouzo  and  Melissa 
novels  of  long  ago.  She  was  a  pensive,  silent  woman,  for  the  most  part,  but 
would  now  and  then  burst  forth  in  emotional  remarks  that  indicated  a  con- 
stant current  of  picturesque  sentiment.  Sometimes  she  exhibited  a  too  eager 
interest  in  the  subscriptions  of  letters,  and  sometimes  she  lingered  needlessly 
near  when  rare  country  visitors  called,  or  when  the  Bidwells  were  discussing 
news  from  home  ;  ibut  she  was  so  kind,  so  clean,  so  perfect  in  her  old- 
fashioned  cookery,  so  willing  and  apt  in  accepting  new  ideas,  that  she  soon 
came  to  be  regarded  almost  with  fondness. 

"The  poor  little  thing!"  said  Maud,  one  evening.  "What  a  lonely,  self- 
devouring  life  !  No  home,  no  near  kindred — nothing  but  her  curls  and  that 
everlasting  edgiug  to  live  for.     I  think  she  knits  it  by  the  mile." 

"Do  you  know  I've  been  thinking  about  taking  her  home  with  us," 
responded  Mamma  Bidwell,  "she's  so  nice  with  her  work,  and  so  thoughtful 
for  our  comfort,  and  so  saving.  And  how  she  would  enjoy  our  kitchen  with 
all  the  conveniences  so  new  to  her !  And — you  know  that  clean,  pleasant- 
faced  man  who  keeps  the  little  book  and  stationery  store  around  the  corner 
two  blocks  down  and  who  always  sits  by  his  window  on  Sundays,  or  goes  pok- 
ing about  looking  so  wistful  and  lonesome — well,  Armindella  would  be  just 
the  wife  for  him.  He  owns  the  building,  and  has  rooms  over  his  shop  that 
must  be  quite  cosy  for  small  housekeeping." 

"Do  you  think  that  Armindella  would  attract  custom?"  smiled  Maud. 

"You  wait !  Some  fine  day  I  am  going  to  alter  my  gray  camel's  hair  for 
her  and  put  up  her  pretty  curls  as  they  ought  to  be.  You'll  see  a  bride  worthy 
of  the  stationer." 

"Oughtn't  we  to  propose  to  him  at  once?"   asked  Maud,  sarcastically. 
"What  is  his  name?" 

"As  if  you  had  not  seen  it  over  his  door  a  thousand  times — A.  W.  Angel. 
Books  and  Stationery." 
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"Well,  Armindella  was  humming  only  this  morning  'I  want  to  be  an 
angel,'"  said  Maud.  "So  go  on,  mamma  dear,  and  I'll  contribute  my  pink 
organdie  for  the  wedding  gown." 

So  these  two  laughed  and  chatted  while  they  brushed  and  braided  for  the 
night ;  and  Armindella,  already  peacefully  asleep  in  her  little  berth  off  the 
kitchen,  dreamed  not  that  the  well-intentioned  powers  were  bent  on  molding 
her  destiny. 

And,  later,  neither  did  Miss  Maud  dream  that  the  guileless  Armindella, 
before  the  summer  ended,  would  with  one  swift  stroke,  bring  about  some- 
thing which  her  own  timid,  half-formed  hopes  had  hardly  dared  to  dream  of. 

The  greatest  happiness  known  to  Armindella  consisted  in  the  roseate 
reflection  shed  abroad  by  lovers.  In  this  she  steeped  herself,  so  to  speak.  An 
engagement  between  some  pair  she  had  known  from  their  cradles — a  lovers' 
quarrel — even  the  sweet  suffering  of  an  estrangement — thrilled  her  heart  with 
secret  but  intense  joy. 

She  was  the  indispensable  helper  in  the  making  of  bridal  clothes  and 
wedding  cakes.  Rods  and  rods  of  her  patiently  knitted  edging — always  of 
No.  60  for  such  purposes — adorned  the  garments  of  many  a  farmhouse  bride ; 
and  her  wedding  cakes,  solid  with  fruit  and  aromatic  with  all  the  spices  of 
our  small  globe,  were  enough  in  themselves  to  induce  people  to  marry  and 
gratefully  bear  each  other's  burdens  for  life. 

And  once,  oh  the  memory  of  it !  she  had  helped  a  good  and  deserving 
couple  to  elope.  The  excitement  of  that  time  she  had  never  fully  recovered 
from.  Even  now  she  would  catch  her  breath  and  her  heart  would  fly,  think- 
ing how  she  kept  old  widower  Carter  disputing  with  her  in  his  kitchen  on  the 
relative  merits  of  goose  and  hen  feathers,  while  his  daughter  was  getting  out 
of  her  chamber  window  to  the  shed  roof  and  dropping  herself  down  to  Jimmy 
Briggs  whose  horse  and  buggy  waited  over  beyond  the  orchard.  It  was  the 
longest  and  the  sweetest  ten  minutes  of  all  her  life  ;  and  never  once  had  she 
regretted  her  fierce  defence  of  hen  feathers  ;  for  Carter  was  a  sour  and  selfish 
old  codger,  and  Jimmy  and  his  stolen  wife  had  proved  to  be  the  happiest  mar- 
ried folks  in  all  the  country  side. 

No  sympathy  had  Armindella  with  cruel  parents,  or  any  active  or  inactive 
impediment  in  the  way  of  true  love's  course.  And  now,  after  living  with  the 
Bidwells  for  weeks  and  learning  to  love  them  exceedingly,  she  began  to 
foster  in  her  warm  heart  a  feeling  that  dear  Miss  Maud  was  the  sweet  and 
patient  victim  of  an  impeded  love — of,  very  likely,  a  stern  father's  cold, 
unyielding  will.  For  why  had  this  beautiful  girl  been  sent  out  to  this  thinly 
settled  spot — to  this  lonesome  farm  where  there  was  so  little  "passing" — 
when  "West  Newbr'y,"  or  even  "The  Holler,"  with  its  store  and  post-office 
and  meeting-house,  was  so  much  pleasanter  ?  It  couldn't  have  been  for  her 
health,  for  she  never  coughed,    her  complexion   was    "real  healthy,"   and 
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her  appetite — why,  Arinindella  couldn't  help  smiling  to  herself,  once  in 
a  while,  to  see  the  things  melt  away  from  the  table  after  Miss  Maud  had  had 
the  greater  part  of  the  day  in  the  "garding,"  topped  off  with  a  walk  to  the 
distant  post-office.  And  she  couldn't  have  come  just  to  paint  a  few  blue  hills 
and  clumps  of  common  white  birches  and  rocky  old  pastures.  And  why  did 
she  write  so  many  long,  long  letters  and  get  those  little  thin  ones  in  return 
that  sometimes  made  her  look  so  sad?  Ah,  she  was  beseeching  that  cruel 
parent  to  let  her  wed  the  youth  she  loved,  and  the  monster  would  not  con- 
sent, hardly  answered  her  appeals,  .in  fact,  but  sent  her  newspapers  and 
books — as  if  they  could  satisfy  a  pining  soul  ! 

As  the  summer  drew  on,  and  the  weather,  even  on  these  breezy  heights 
became  a  little  fervid  and  sultry,  Armindella  began  to  feel  sure  that  Miss 
Maud  was  "falling  away."  She  wrote  less,  painted  less,  took  long  walks 
with  Gerald  Smith  into  the  woods — doubtless  to  weep  unseen — or  reclined 
listlessly  in  the  hammock  playing  sad,  slow  airs  that  said  plainly  enough  her 
heart  was  breaking.  And  when  she  took  three,  instead  of  her  usual  six, 
pancakes  at  breakfast,  what  was  indicated  but  that  the  nights  were  passed  in 
grief-broken  slumbers? 

Armindella,  having  finished  her  last  spool  of  No.  60,  fell  back  upon  the 
pastime  of  writing  verses.  Among  her  possessions  was  a  shell-covered  box 
full  of  rhymes  which  she  had  composed  on  various  occasions  ;  but  she  looked 
upon  "verses"  as  rather  shiftless  work,  only  to  be  indulged  in  when  there 
was  positively  nothing  else  to  do.  or  when  the  tide  of  feeling  became  too 
strong  to  be  repressed.  Would  that  I  could  plunge  into  that  shell  box  and 
give  to  the  world  its  varied  treasures  !  But  only  this  litile  waif,  written  one 
Sunday  when  the  author  was  particularly  anxious  about  her  poor  Miss  Maud, 
has  ever  come  into  my  possession  : 

SUNSET  MUSINGS. 

The  sun  is  sitting  in  the  west 

His  ravs  are  shining  on  the  apple-tree. 
Bui  there  is  grief  in  the  maiden's  breast 

A  deep  hidden  grief  which  baffuls  me. 

Has  she  loved  in  vain  or  is  he  dead 

Who  once  was  her  own  true  lover  dear 
Or  does  her  father  forbid  the  match 

And  send  her  away  to  this  forrest  drear. 

,  For  sad  she  sits  by  the  babbling  spring 

With  her  lilly  white  hands  she  plays  the  lute. 
And  when  I  think  of  that  farther  stern 
I  could  him  with  a  pistil  shoot. 

Plav  on  fair  maid  and  I  will  pray 

That  your  sad  anguish  may  disappear 
That  soon  your  lover  so  handsome  and  gay 

May  to  this  mounting  home  draw  near. 
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Did  these  Hues  act  as  an  incantation  ?  For  true  it  was  that  on  that  same 
Sunday  evening  a  certain  young  man  in  New  York  began  to  think  earnestly 
of  the  little  slice  of  vacation  which  his  firm  annually  bestowed  upon  him. 

In  another  week  he  would  be  off — and  to  what  spot  ?  Why  not  to  that 
little  New  Hampshire  corner  which  he  had  learned  held  the  dearest,  and 
probably  the  most  unattainable  girl  in  the  universe  ?  He  knew  the  Bidwells 
a  little.  He  had  several  times  met  Miss  Bidwell  at  little  charitable  gather- 
ings, where  wealth  lines  were  not  as  sharply  drawn  as  in  other  society  affairs, 
and  he  had  spent  several  blissful  days  in  her  vicinity  at  a  summer  hotel  the 
previous  summer.  He  had  danced  with  her  four  times,  called  upon  her  three 
times,  been  invited  to  her  house  two  times,  and  once  had  the  heavenly  pleas- 
ure of  overtaking  her  in  a  sudden  shower  and  sheltering  her  with  the  umbrella 
he  was  most  providentially  carrying. 

He  often  met  Mr.  Bidwell  in  business  and  fancied  that  Mr.  Bidwell  was 
cold  to  him — not  knowing  that  loving  fathers  never  fall  with  happy  tears  on 
the  necks  of  young  fellows  who  cast  tender  eyes  at  their  daughters. 

The  young  man — Alton  Brown  by  name — bore  Mr.  Bidwell's  late  financial 
depression  with  an  almost  cheerful  heart.  "Maybe  he'll  look  at  me  with  a 
less  icy  glare,  now,"  selfishly  reflected  Alton  Brown.  "And  when  I  get  my 
promotion,  who  knows — "  But  young  Brown  never  dared  to  go  further  in  his 
fond  imaginings.  He  hoped  a  little  and  feared  much.  He  was  not  sure  that 
Miss  Bidwell  cared  a  straw  for  him,  and  yet — under  the  shelter  of  that 
umbrella — she  had  smiled  upon  him  once  or  twice  as  if  she  didn't  actually 
hate  him.  But  she  was  worthy  of  a  king — that  was  certain — and  he  was  so 
very  far  from  being  a  king. 

The  subject  of  his  reflections  was  having  ample  time  mentally  to  review 
several  young  men  who  had  cast  tender  eyes.  And  she  had  never  mixed  a 
certain  shade  of  blue-gray  for  her  distant  mountains  without  thinking  of  the 
eyes  of — of —  !  And  then  she  would  sneer  at  herself  for  a  goose.  Doubtless 
he  never  thought  of  her.  If  worse  came  to  worse  Papa  Bidwell  had  a  Minne- 
sota wheat  farm  in  view.  Ve'-y  likely  they  might  never  meet  again.  Life 
was  quite  sad.     But  there  was  her  painting — and  Gerald  Smith  ! 

Young  Brown  spent  a  night  in  the  little  post-ofl&ce  hamlet  at  the  foot  of 
his  delectable  mountain,  and  after  breakfast  began  his  upward  way.  He  car- 
ried elaborate  fishing-tackle,  and  was  very  carefully  dressed.  There  had  been 
rain  on  the  prievous  day,  and  there  was  coolness  and  delicious  sweetness  in 
the  air  ;  and  the  shaded  road,  climbing  up  and  up,  seemed  leading  our  young 
man  into  Paradise.  He  halted  now  and  then  where  the  little  mountain 
streams  came  down  from  their  cool  sources,  and  cast  his  line  and  patiently 
waited  for  the  trout  that  never  came ;  but  he  always  folded  his  rod  with  a  look 
of  pleased  abstraction  and  went  on  his  way  as  happy,  apparently,  as  if  he  had 
bagged  one  of  William  Black's  famous  salmon. 
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"Oh, "if  we  might  meet  in  this  beautiful  wood  !"  he  sighed.  "At  any  rate 
she'll  put  up  those  glasses  and  look  at  me  with  an  air  of  calm  surprise  ;  and 
what  can  I  say  ? — that  this  is  one  of  my  favorite  haunts  ?  Or  that  I  had  busi- 
ness in  Newbury  and  couldn't  resist  the  temptation  to  take  a  day  off  and  bag 
a  few  trout — and  mountain  tops  are  so  alive  with  trout !  Bah  ! — what  busi- 
ness have  I  to  come  at  all?" 

Thus,  with  uncomfortable  self-questionings  and  becoming  misgivings, 
the  young  man  continued  to  climb. 

It  was  a  tumultuous  moment  with  Armindella.  She  was  alone  in  the 
house,  Mrs.  Bid  well  having  gone  to  visit  her  old  friend,  and  Miss  Maud  being 
absorbed  with  her  pen  and  paper  in  her  favorite  haunt,  with  Gerald  Smith 
asleep  at  her  feet. 

Armindella's  hands  were  engaged  in  molding  bread,  and  a  pan  of  cookies 
in  the  oven  were  just  at  the  browning  point,  when  there  sounded  a  step  on 
the  porch  and  a  rap  at  the  hall  door. 

"If  it's  that  Willy  Briggs  with  the  chickings  he  ought  to  know  enough  to 
come  'round  to  the  kitching  door,"  grumbled  Armindella,  giving  her  floury 
hands  a  toss  and  stepping  into  the  liall.  Instead  of  freckled  Willy  Briggs,  in 
his  blue  overalls  and  tattered  straw  hat,  there  appeared  a  radiant-faced 
stranger  in  pearl-gray  clothes  of  exquisite  fit,  his  heart  in  his  eyes  if  not  in 
his  mouth. 

"Are  the  ladies  at  home?"  asked  the  vision. 

Armindella  was  a  rapid  thinker.  Only  the  day  before  she  had  seen  Miss 
Maud  ecstatically  pressing  a  letter  to  her  lips — containing,  by  the  way,  the 
first  little  cheque  from  long-besieged  publishers — and  Miss  Maud  had  been 
uncommonly  cheerful  from  that  moment.  It  must  have  been  a  letter  announc- 
ing her  lever's  coming.     And  now  he  was  here. 

"No,  sir,"  she  answered  ;  "one  of  the  ladies  is  absent;  but  Miss  Maud 
is  at  home.     She  is  in  the  garding.     Be  you  a  relative?" 

"Oh  no  ;  just  a — a  friend — Brown  is  my  name — of  New  York  ;"  and  Mr. 
Brown  blushed  violently. 

It  was  enough.  None  but  a  lover  could  turn  red  down  into  his  collar. 
Armindella,  quivering  with  excitement,  requested  Mr.  Brown  to  enter  the 
parlor  and  be  seated.  Then  she  ran  from  the  house.  On  the  little  rise  over- 
looking the  garden  she  paused  and  sent  forth  her  clear,  penetrating  voice 
with  a  ring  of  sweet  exultation:  "Miss  Maud— Miss  Maud  !  Your  lover 
has  come!"    Then  she  fled  back  to  her  burning  cookies. 

It  was  one  of  those  clear  still  days  when  the  air  is  "hollow,"  as  the  farm 
people  say,  and  carries  sound  with  wonderful  distinctness.  Alton  Brown  had 
no  diE&culty  whatever  in  hearing  Armindella's  announcement,  and  he 
bounced  up  from  his  chair  feeling  his  hair  rise  on  his  head. 

To  Maud,  deeply  engaged  in  her  work,  the  clarion  call  was  still  more 
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startling.     She  sprang  up,  only  to  see  Armindella's  form  swiftly  yanishing 
and  to  hear  a  distant  echo  repeating  "has  came  !" 

"Armindella  !"  she  called,  in  a  low,  stern  voice  ;  and  the  only  response 
was  the  slamming  of  the  kitchen  door-screen.  Then  Miss  Maud  caught  up 
her  scattered  papers  and,  as  narrators  say,  plunged  into  the  forest,  or  rather 
into  the  nearest  jungle  of  tall  ferns  and  sheltering  brambles,  and  crouched 
down,  trying  to  soothe  the  excited  barks  of  Gerald  Smith,  who  had  scurried 
wildly  after  her,  and  considering  whether  she  would  slay  herself  or  Armin- 
della— or  the  visitor,  whoever  he  could  be. 

Young  Brown  waited  in  the  parlor  and  grew  calmer.  Presently  Armin- 
della put  her  head  into  the  room. 

"You  jest  go  out  to  the  garding  yourself,"  she  said,  with  as  near  a  wink 
of  the  eye  as  she  was  capable  of.  "She  feels  bashful,  of  course — and  maybe  I 
•was  a  little  sudding — but  you  jest  go  out  to  the  garding  yourself.  I  can't 
leave  my  kitching  jest  now." 

The  young  man  put  on  his  hat  and  obediently  took  the  path  pointed  out 
to  him.     He  suddenly  felt  quite  brave. 

Luncheon  was  late  that  day  ;  for  Armindella  exhausted  pantry  and  cellar 
in  setting  forth  food  fit  for  what  she  promptly  termed  "engaged"  folks. 

"Oh,  Armindella,  how  could  you — how  could  you — call  out  to  me  like 
that?" 

Alton  Brown  had  gone  on  into  the  parlor,  and  Miss  Bid  well  had  dragged 
Armindella  into  the  pantry  and  closed  the  door.  There  was  something  very 
threatening  in  Miss  Bidwell's  face,  and  yet  she  did  not  look  like  a  blood- 
thirsty person. 

"Why,  Miss  Maud,  I  jest  wanted  to  shout  it  to  the  very  mountings." 
"Well    you  succeeded,"  snapped   Miss  Maud;  and  then  she  flung  her 
arms  around  Armindella  and  gave  her  a  soft  little  kiss  on  each  cheek. 

Several  months  later  any  close  and  careful  reader  of  New  York  dailies 
might  have  come  upon  two  marriage  notices,  not  at  all  remarkable  in  them- 
selves but  having  something  to  do  with  this  little  sketch.  One  of  the  notices 
was  headed  BiDWEi,!. — Brown,  and  the  other  BriTT — Angei,.  So  we  know 
that  even  to  the  good,  long-waiting  Armindella  a  lover,  at  last  "has  came." 
—  The  Independent. 
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The  Chamber  of  Peace. 


MARY   WOOD-AI,I,EN. 


CHE  large  parlors  were  filled  with  a  throng  of  well-dressed  women  with 
here  and  there  the  black  coat  of  a  man  contrasting  with  the  universal 
brightness  of  color.  They  were  chatting  together  in  subdued  voices,  but  the 
heads  of  all  were  turning  often  towards  the  hallway  as  if  in  expectation  of  the 
coming  of  someone.  At  length  there  fell  on  the  ear  the  sound  of  distant 
music,  soft  and  clear.  Its  tones  stilled  the  hum  of  conversation,  while  the 
attentive  ear  caught  the  sound  of  a  light  footfall,  the  rustle  of  a  dress,  and 
amid  the  hush  of  expectancy,  a  tall,  slender  woman  passed  through  the  hall 
and  entered  the  parlor.  She  greeted  no  one,  but  went  directly  to  the  place 
prepared  for  her  and  took  her  stand  at  a  small  table  whereon  lay  a  Bible.  Her 
face  was  fair,  her  brown  hair  slightly  tinged  with  gray,  her  dress,  of  a  soft, 
clinging  material,  was  of  white  ;  and  with  a  rapt  expression  of  face,  she 
seemed  in  some  way  as  if  set  apart  from  her  gaily  attired  audience. 

She  raised  her  eyes  and  stood  for  a  moment  in  profound  silence,  while 
the  deepest  stillness  prevailed,  and  every  head  was  bowed.  At  length  she 
spoke  slowl}-,  solemnly,  and  vnih  a  profound  reverence:  "'The  Lord  is  in 
His  holy  temple.  Let  all  the  earth' — the  earthy  part  of  us — 'keep  silence 
before  Him.'  "  The  stillness  seemed  to  deepen.  There  was  no  sound  of 
breathing,  no  rustle  of  garments.  Every  soul  was  hushed  in  the  presence  of 
the  great  Jehovah. 

To  Mrs.  Ashton,  the  scene  was  one  of  great  impressiveness.  She  was  just 
closing  her  first  visit  to  the  great  city,  and  even  now  was  on  her  way  to  the 
train.  Her  days  had  been  full  of  great  activity,  of  bustle,  noise,  glare  and 
brilliancy.  This  deep  hush,  coming  in  the  midst  of  all  the  sights  and  sounds 
of  city  life,  seemed  strangely  overpowering.  She  was  prepared  by  it  for  the 
reception  of  truth. 

The  address  that  followed  the  silence  was  simple  but  effective,  and  it 
sank  deep  into  Mrs.  Ashton's  heart.  It  was  a  plea  for  faith,  implicit  faith  in 
the  all-loving,  ever-present  God  who  guides  the  trusting  heart  in  all  storms  of 
trial  and  adversity  ;  the  faith  that  surrounds  the  soul  like  a  protecting  dome, 
shutting  out  all  danger  but  giving  ever  a  glimpse  of  heaven,  until  the  world, 
in  spite  of  distracting  scenes,  becomes  a  veritable  chamber  of  peace. 

As  an  aid  to  the  attainment  of  this  constant  serenity,  the  speaker  advised 
going  daily  into  some  plaqe  consecrated  to  holy  thoughts  and  pure  aspira- 
tions. 
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"We  have  in  this  house,"  she  said,  "our  Chamber  of  Peace,  and  all  who 
are  united  with  us  have  right  of  entrance  there.  Within  its  sacred  precincts 
no  unkind  word  is  spoken,  no  unholy  thought  is  indulged.  All  weary,  worn 
and  anxious  hearts  among  us  have  the  right  to  come  by  day  or  night  and  in 
this  silent  place  seek  and  find  divine  aid.  To  those  of  you  who  are  strangers 
among  us,  I  give  an  invitation  to  visit  our  Chamber  of  Peace  before  you  go 
away. ' ' 

"Will  there  be  time  for  us?"  whispered  Mrs.  Ashton  to  her  friend,  who 
nodded  in  acquiescence. 

The  throng  had  departed,  and  the  speaker,  seeing  the  two  ladies  waiting, 
came  up  to  them.  "Will  you  come  up  into  our  place  of  peace?"  she  asked. 
She  led  the  way  up  stairs,  and  the  two  followed  her. 

The  room  they  entered  was  large  and  bright,  the  outer  end  opening 
through  a  wall  of  glass  into  a  conservatory.  The  furniture  was  simple,  but 
was  all  of  white.  The  walls,  of  a  light,  neutral  tint,  formed  a  fitting  back- 
ground for  white-framed  engravings,  all  of  a  sweet  and  peaceful  type,  such 
as  a  gentle-faced  Madonna,  a  quiet  landscape,  or  the  face  of  a  little  child.  A 
broad  couch,  a  few  easy  chairs,  small  tables  with  books,  and  a  cabinet  organ, 
comprised  the  furniture.  Mrs.  Ashton  took  up  the  books  and  glanced  at 
them.  They  were  nearly  all  in  white  bindings,  and  she  realized  that  all  were, 
in  some  way,  calculated  to  uplift  and  encourage  the  reader. 

Without  a  spoken  word,  the  lecturer  invited  them  to  be  seated,  and  tak- 
ing her  place  at  the  organ  she  sang  for  them  a  sweet  and  solemn  chant  of 
struggle  ending  in  perfect  victory.     As  they  left  the  room  she  said  : 

"Since  this  room  was  consecrated  to  peace,  no  loud  or  unkind  word  has 
been  spoken  in  it.  We  have  filled  it  full  of  the  spirit  of  love,  and  many  a 
troubled  soul  has  come  here  to  pass  out  from  its  silence  filled  with  a  quiet 
serenity." 

During  the  long  hours  of  night  travel  that  followed,  Mrs.  Ashton  carried 
with  her  the  presence  of  that  peaceful  room.  It  stayed  with  her  many  days, 
and  often  amid  her  daily  trials  did  she  long  for  an  hour  of  calm  in  that  sweet 
retreat.  But  one  day  the  thought  came  to  her,  "Why  may  I  not  have  a 
Chamber  of  Peace  of  my  own?" 

Her  house  was  small — there  was  no  room  to  spare  from  the  requirements 
of  every-day  life — and  she  had  almost  given  up  the  idea  until  she  remembered 
her  unfinished  attic.  Its  possibilities  grew  upon  her,  and  at  last,  consulting 
no  one,  she  created  among  the  very  rafters  a  quiet  nook  consecrated  to  peace- 
ful meditation. 

Her  resources  were  small,  but  she  was  ingenious.  She  made  the  walls  of 
hangings  of  unbleached  muslin,  to  which  she  pinned  the  few  engravings  she 
could  collect.  A  blue  and  white  counterpane  (a  family  heir-loom),  draped 
iaud  transformed  an  ordinary  cot  into  a  couch.    She  upholstered  a  sm^iU 
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rocker  and  painted  it  white  enamel.  A  small  table,  covered  with  a  white 
spread,  held  her  few  books  and  the  room  was  dedicated  with  silent  prayer 
and  became  her  daily  refuge. 

Here,  after  the  household  tasks  were  done,  she  came  for  rest.  Outside 
those  muslin  walls  she  left  her  cares,  her  petty  annoyances,  her  feelings  of 
pique,  of  irritation  or  resentment.  Here  there  must  be  only  love  and  peace. 
At  first  it  seemed  impossible  to  drop  all  disturbing  thoughts,  but  soon 
with  the  entrance  into  her  retreat,  discordant  feelings  vanished,  and  she  came 
to  feel  that  the  very  atmosphere  was  filled  with  holy  calm.  She  wondered  if 
others  would  recognize  it,  and  one  day  when  her  little  son  seemed  instinct 
with  naughtiness  she  said  to  him:  "Mamma  is  going  to  take  you  to  her 
dear,  quiet  room  where  only  angels  of  love  and  goodness  dwell."  The  little 
fellow  looked  up  at  her  in  surprise  and  followed  her  silently.  "Mamma  will 
leave  you  here  for  a  little  while,"  she  said  ;  "and  you  must  sit  still  and  listen 
to  hear  some  still  voice  whispering  in  your  heart  telling  you  of  love.  This  is 
the  place  where  mamma  comes  when  she  feels  tired  and  naughty,  and  she 
always  hears  sweet  whispers  of  love  that  rest  her  and  make  her  happy.  You 
may  come  down  stairs  when  you  get  ready." 

She  left  the  child  and  thought  he  would  soon  follow  her,  but  as  an  hour 
passed  and  he  did  not  come,  she  went  up  to  see  what  he  was  doing.  She 
found  him  steeping  on  the  couch,  and  so  left  him  undisturbed.  A  half  hour 
later  he  came  down,  his  face  aglow  with  happiness.  "I  like  your  little 
room,"  he  said.  "It  is  a  good  place  to  loose  the  naughty  ;"  and  after  that, 
when  tired  or  cross,  he  would  ask  if  he  might  go  up  to  the  white  room  for  a 
little  while,  and  he  always  came  down  quieted  in  spirit. 

"How  I  wish  everybody  had  a  Chamber  of  Peace,"  thought  Mrs.  Ashton, 
and  she  introduced  her  husband  to  its  sanctuary,  and  it  became  to  him  also  a 
retreat  from  worldly  cares  and  anxieties. 

One  day  there  was  a  quick  ring  at  the  bell,  and  immediately  a  near  neigh- 
bor entered,  apparently  much  perturbed. 

"Mrs.  Ashton,"  she  said,"  will  you  keep  this  key  and  give  it  to  John 
when  he  comes  home  to-night?" 

"Are  you  going  away?"  asked  Mrs.  Ashton,  in  surprise. 

"Yes,  I  am,"  responded  Mrs.  Bell,  with  a  bitterness  of  accent  which 
betokened  some  great  unhappiness,  "and  I'm  not  coming  back,"  she  added, 
after  a  pause. 

Mrs.  Ashton  had  just  come  from  her  Chamber  of  Peace,  and  her  heart 
was  full  of  love  and  rest.  She  was  surprised  at  Mrs.  Bell's  outbreak.  She 
recalled  her  coming  two  years  before  as  a  bride  into  the  little  cottage  next 
door,  and  had  rejoiced  in  the  evident  happiness  of  the  young  couple,  which 
seemed  almost  to  renew  the  happy  days  of  her  own  young  wifehood.  What 
had  happened?    How  could  she  help  in  this  emergency?    With  the  influence 
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of  lier  peaceful  room  still  around  her,  she  calmned  her  thoughts  and  asked 
quietly:  "Can  I  help  you,  Mrs.  Bell?  I  am  sure  you  are  in  trouble."  The 
sympathetic  word  broke  down  the  barriers  of  self-control,  and  the  young 
woman  poured  her  sorrows  into  the  ears  of  the  older  woman.  It  was  a  simple 
tale  ;  the  old  story  of  growing  estrangement,  of  waning  sympathy,  of  hasty 
words  and  unkind  acts  on  the  part  of  each. 

"And  Mr.  Bell  does  not  know  you  are  going?"  asked  Mrs,  Ashton. 

"No,"  responded  Mrs.  Bell,  with  resentment  in  her  tone,  "but  he'll  find 
out  I  have  some  pride.  I  won't  put  up  with  everything,  as  most  women  do. 
I'll  teach  him  a  lesson." 

"Yonr  train  does  not  go  for  two  hours,"  said  Mrs.  Ashton.  "You  would 
better  stay  here  and  not  wait  at  the  station.  Come  with  me.  I  will  take  yon 
to  a  retreat  where  no  one  will  find  you,  and  when  the  time  comes  you  can  go 
to  the  train, — if  you  still  want  to." 

"I'll  want  to,  you  may  be  sure,"  replied  Mrs.  Bell,  following  her  neigh- 
bor up  stairs. 

Mrs.  Ashton  had  not  expressed  approval  of  her  plan,  but  she  had  not  con- 
demned her,  and  certainly  she  could  see  how  greatly  she  had  been  wronged. 
She  looked  in  surprise  as  she  was  ushered  into  the  attic  room.  Mrs.  Ashton 
gave  her  the  rocker,  and  sitting  down  on  the  couch  said,  "This  is  my 
Chamber  of  Peace,  Mrs.  Bell.  It  is  my  retreat  from  all  the  storms  of  life, 
For  a  year  it  has  been  to  me  my  one  place  of  comfort  and  safety." 

Mrs.  Bell  looked  her  question.  "Yes,  of  safety,"  continued  Mrs.  Ashton. 
"I  find  by  experience  that  I  am  often  in  danger,  but  my  foes  are  from  within. 
I  made  this  little  room  and  consecrated  it  to  all  pure  and  holy  thoughts.  An 
unkind  word  has  never  been  spoken  in  this  room,  atfd  I  have  learned  to 
banish  unlovely  thoughts  when  I  enter  it.  No  matter  how  unkindly  I  feel 
towards  persons,  when  I  come  in  here  I  will  not  let  myself  think  of  them  in 
any  way  but  with  love.  I  recall  all  I  can  of  their  goodness.  Everyone  has 
some  good  quality,  and  I  dwell  on  that,  or  else  I  refuse  to  think  of  these  per- 
sons at  all.  I  will  never  allow  myself  to  pity  myself  while  here.  I  find 
before  I  leave  that  I  have  ceased  to  pity  myself  and  have  begun  to  pity  others. 
I  have  brought  you  here  where  you  are  safe  from  the  knowledge  of  anyone. 
I  can  only  ask  that  you  will  not  disturb  the  atmosphere  of  my  peaceful  room 
by  thoughts  of  retaliation  or  resentment.  While  you  are  here,  for  my  sake, 
think  only  of  sweet  and  lovely  things. 

"You  are  asking  a  great  deal,"  said  Mrs.  Bell,  in  a  hesitant  manner. 

"I  realize  it,  dear,  but  it  will  not  be  long,  only  two  hours,  Lie  down 
here  and  shut  your  eyes  ;  or  read  one  of  these  little  books,  and,  just  for  this 
brief  space  and  because  of  your  love  for  me,  keep  the  atmosphere  of  my  little 
room  free  from  the  elements  of  unrest." 

Mrs.  Ashton  did  not  stay  to  argue,  but  kissing  the  troubled  young  face, 
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and  laying  her  hand  gently  on  the  bright  young  head,  she  breathed  a  silent 
prayer  and  left  the  room. 

It  lacked  only  fifteen  tniuutes  of  train  time  when  Mrs.  Bell  came  down 
stairs.  The  angry  flush  had  died  from  her  face  and  there  was  a  look  of  peace 
in  her  eyes.  She  went  at  once  to  Mrs.  Ashtoa,  and,  kissing  her,  she  said, 
'•Where  is  my  key?  I  am  going  home — to  stay,"  she  added,  in  reply  to  Mrs. 
Ashton's  questioning  glance.  "You  are  a  wise  woman.  Your  little  room  has 
performed  its  mission.  Its  overpowering  atmosphere  of  love  reached  my 
heart,  and,  as  I  was  pledged  not  to  think  unkindly,  there  was  an  entrance 
into  my  soul  for  all  the  sweet  influences  there.  I  began  to  think  of  John 
lovingly,  and  I  soon  came  to  see  where  I  had  done  wrong  and  to  forget  what  he 
had  done  to  irritate  me.  I  know  he  loves  me,  but  we  have  both  been  worried 
by  cares  and  vexations  in  daily  life,  and  as  we  had  no  Chamber  of  Peace  to  go 
to  where  we  could  leave  our  worries,  we  vented  them  on  each  other.  Now  I 
mean  to  have  such  a  place  for  myself.  It  seemed  to  me,"  she  added  softly, 
while  her  eyes  filled  with  tears,  "as  if  I  heard  God  himself  speaking  to  me." 

"Yes,"  whispered  Mrs.  Ashton,  "that  is  because  you  were  still  before 
Him.  He  is  always  speaking,  but  we  are  making  so  much  noise,  we  do  not 
hear  Him.  'The  Lord  is  iu  His  holy  temple.  Let  all  the  earth' — the  earthy 
part  of  us— 'keep  silence  before  Him.'  Then  shall  every  place  become  to  us  a 
Chamber  of  Peace." — {Union  Signal. 
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The  Mending  Basket  Fairies. 


MRS.  C.   F.   FRASER. 


{Halifax  School  for  the  Blind). 

4^  ^^EAR  me !  Dear  me  !"  So  said  to  herself  the  work  class  teacher  at 
Uy  the  School  for  the  Blind  as  her  eyes  fell  on  the  new  pupil.  "She 
must  be  quite  twelve  years  old,  and  she  has  never  been  at  school  before,  her 
fingers  are  sure  to  be  all  thumbs.  I  wonder  how  I  am  to  find  time  to  teach 
her,  with  all  of  this  great  class  on  my  hands." 

The  puzzled  look  of  the  teacher  changed  to  one  of  pride  as  she  glanced 
about,  for  the  blind  children  were  busily  engaged  in  needle-work  of  every 
description,  while  the  most  advanced  pupil  of  all  was  hemming  sheets  on  the 
sewing-machine.  The  gentle  buzz  of  its  running  made  a  suitable  accompani- 
ment to  the  quiet  chat  of  the  girls  as  they  set  in  their  neat  stitches. 

"It  is  not  long  ago,"  said  the  teacher  encouragingly  to  herself,  "since 
these  children  began  to  sew,  yet  they  already  do  quite  as  well  as  sighted 
children  of  their  own  age." 

Here  her  thoughts  were  interrupted  for  a  moment,  for  Florence  begged 
to  be  shown  how  to  use  a  self-threading  needle  of  a  new  pattern.  It  was 
interesting  to  note  how  easily  the  child  detected  the  slight  opening  in  the 
side  of  the  needle's  eye  and,  after  one  or  two  trials,  succeeded  in  fretting  the 
needle  through. 

"It  will  be  so  nice  to  be  able  to  thread  my  own  needles!"  said  the  little 
girl  with  a  sigh  of  relief.  "I  hate  to  bother  people  unnecessarily,  and  I  never 
learned  to  push  the  thread  through  the  eye  with  my  tongue  as  some  of  the 
older  girls  do." 

"Are  the  hems  all  done,  Dora?"  asked  the  teacher,  as  the  steady  running 
of  the  machine  suddenly  ceased. 

"No,  but  my  bobbin  has  given  out,"  said  the  sewer  brightly.  "And  I 
was  very  stupid  about  it  too,  for  I  sewed  quite  an  inch  before  I  noticed  the 
empty  sound  that  tells  of  the  absence  of  the  under  thread." 

"Are  you  quite  sure  you  can  fill  it  again,  dear?"  asked  the  teacher. 

The  young  blind  girl  nodded  confidently.  "Bobbin-filling  used  to  be  one 
of  my  bugbears,"  she  said  laughingly,  "but  the  last  lesson  you  gave  me  on 
the  attachments  of  the  machine  made  everything  plain  to  me." 

Meanwhile  4deline  still  s^t  in  Upr  place.    Oae  white  h^nd  was  extende4 
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on  the  table  in  front  of  her,  while  the  other  was  waving  aimlessly  before  her 
face.     Her  little  body  rocked  to  and  fro  from  her  waist, 

"Poor  child  !"  thought  the  experienced  teacher.  "She  must  have  been 
neglected  indeed.  Oh,  if  only  she  had  come  to  us  earlier  how  much  we  could 
have  done  for  her  !" 

"Is  Adeline  to  have  'the  beginner's  board?'"  asked  little  Mabel  as  she 
deftly  stroked  the  gathers  in  the  apron  she  was  making. 

There  was  a  ripple  of  interest  in  the  class  over  the  teacher's  answer,  for 
the  "beginner's  board"  was  well  known  to  all.  Then  as  the  teacher  bent 
over  Adeline  and  sought  to  show  her  how  to  hold  a  bit  of  pasteboard  in  which 
brass-bound  eyelet  holes  had  been  made,  and  to  sew  the  edge  over  and  over 
with  a  boot-lace  in  the  place  of  needle  and  thread,  each  girl's  thoughts 
traveled  back  to  her  own  early  experiences  in  the  sewing  class. 

"It  was  so  easy  to  find  the  holes  that  I  learned  to  overhand  the  very  first 
day  I  tried,"  said  Mary  puckering  her  brow  over  a  buttonhole  which  showed 
troublesome  tendency  to  become  "pig  eyed." 

"I  found  the  second  lesson,  when  I  was  given  flexible  leather  and  a  darn- 
ing needle  with  a  double  twine  for  thread,  much  harder,"  said  little  Amy. 
"The  holes  were  not  marked  with  brass  rings,  and  it  was  difiicult  to  find 
them,  yet  after  a  while  I  learned  all  my  stitches  on  it.  It  was  very  interest- 
ing to  me  when  I  began  to  hem  and  could  watch  the  tiny  slanting  twine 
stitches  as  they  appeared  on  the  outer  fold  of  the  leather." 

"My  stitches  on  the  leather  were  a  great  deal  more  even  than  those  I 
made  when  I  was  given  my  first  bit  of  cotton  to  work  with,"  said  quiet  Mat- 
tie  with  a  smile  at  the  memory  thus  called  forth.  "I  found  it  very  hard  to 
find  the  proper  place  to  put  my  needle  in,  and  made  all  manner  of  zigzag 
stitches. 

"I  love  running,"  remarked  Frances  as  she  drew  her  well-laden  needle 
through  a  gay  ruffle.  "It  always  seems  such  merry,  go-ahead  work,  but  even 
yet  I  have  an  unpleasant  feeling  when  I  am  asked  to  backstitch.  Going  back 
a  haif-stitch  for  every  stitch  you  go  forward  is  trying  work,  though  to  be 
sure  it  is  the  only  way  you  can  get  a  thoroughly  strong  seam,"  she  added 
honestly. 

"I  didn't  like  to  use  a  thimble"  chimed  in  Ivulu.  "When  I  first  began  to 
sew  I  used  to  slip  it  off  whenever  I  had  a  chance,  and  it  was  only  when  I 
learned  to  sew  boot  buttons  on  that  I  realized  how  very  useful  a  thimble  was. 
Of  course  I  would  not  dream  of  sewing  without  one  now,  but  it  certainly 
seemed  a  hindrance  rather  than  a  help  at  first." 

At  the  mention  of  buttons  Florence  laughed  merrily.  "Do  you  remem- 
ber, girls,"  she  asked,  "how  some  of  us  sewed  on  our  first  buttons  ?  They 
were  ordinary  porcelain  ones  with  four  holes  in  the  center  of  each,  but  instead 
of  crossing  from  hole  to  hole,  we  carefully  carried  our  threads  over  the  edge 
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of  the  buttons  and  sewed  them  firmly  down  all  around.  Just  imagine  trying 
to  get  a  buttonhole  around  such  a  button  as  that !" 

"Darning  was  a  mystery  to  me  at  first,"  said  Mary,  when  the  laugh 
over  Florence's  funny  story  had  subsided.  "It  was  quite  a  time  before  I  saw 
that  it  was  nothing  but  over  and  under,  over  and  under,  just  like  the  kin- 
dergarten mats  we  used  to  make  so  long  ago." 

"It  seems  to  me  that  sewing  is  one  of  the  most  important  things  for 
every  girl  to  know  about,"  said  Dora  as  she  folded  the  sheets  carefully  and 
set  the  top  on  the  machine.  "It  keeps  coming  into  our  lives  in  so  many 
ways  and  makes  one  of  use  to  so  many  people.  Some  day  I  hope  to  be  able  to 
make  my  own  dresses,  and  that  will  be  a  real  help  to  me  and  to  the  home 
people  too.  What  surprises  me  most,"  she  added  as  she  perceived  that  she 
had  the  attention  of  the  class,  "is  that  all  girls,  whether  they  see  or  do  not 
see,  are  not  taught  to  sew.  I  don't  mean  to  boast,  but  I  cannot  help  noticing 
when  I  am  at  home  in  the  holidays,  that  my  sisters  and  their  friends,  though 
they  embroider  and  do  many  kinds  of  fancy-work,  know  little  of  sewing.  If 
they  are  darning  they  are  apt  to  'gobble'  the  whole  untidily,  and  as  for  set- 
ting in  gussets,  or  staying  any  seam  that  has  a  special  strain  on  it,  or  setting 
in  a  patch  so  that  it  is  scarcely  visible,  I  do  not  think  they  would  even 
attempt  such  work.  Mother  calls  me  her  mending-basket  fairy,  and  I  try  to 
deserve  the  name  ;  for  when  so  much  is  done  for  me  I  naturally  love  to  help 
in  every  way  in  my  power." 

Meanwhile  the  teacher  bent  patiently  over  Adeline,  holding  the  listless 
fingers  in  position,  pressing  the  thumb  and  forefinger  of  the  little  right  hand 
over  the  tag  of  the  shoe-lace  and  steadying  the  "beginner's  board"  which  the 
child  held  in  her  left  hand.  "Patience  !  Patience  !"  she  kept  saying  to  her- 
self, as  at  one  momenl  the  board  tumbled  to  the  floor  and  at  another  the  shoe 
lace  slipped  through  the  aimless  fingers.  "If  it  had  not  been  for  patience," 
she  reminded  herself,  "Frances  would  not  be  gathering  frills,  nor  Mary  mak- 
ing buttonholes,  nor  Dora  talking  to  her  schoolmates  in  a  way  that  is  sure  to 
inspire  them  to  still  better  work.     Patience  is  the  great  miracle-accomplisher." 

Perhaps  her  hopeful  thoughts  reached  Adeline's  dull  brain.  At  any  rate 
it  slowly  dawned  on  the  child  that  the  task  which  she  was  expected  to  accom- 
plish was  well  within  her  powers.  An  unwonted  vigor  came  into  her  rather 
expressionless  face,  and  with  a  sigh  which  told  of  both  victory  and  relief,  the 
tag  was  guided  to  the  proper  eyelet  and  pulled  through  excitedly. 

"Girls,"  said  the  teacher,  her  gentle  face  aglow  with  delight,  "you  must 
congratulate  Adeline,  for  she  has  made  her  first  stitch." — [The  Weslevan. 
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FAITH  WITHOUT  WORKS. 


J.  A.  KAISER. 


"  Works  without  faith,"  I've  heard  men  say, 

"  Please  not  the  Master's  will ;" 
Faith  without  works,  it  seems  to  me, 

Would  please  Him  much  less  still. 

For  faith  comes  not  to  every  man, 

And  some  have  vainly  sought 
The  firm,  unshaken  trust,  that  some 

Have  grasped  without  a  thought. 

But  work  is  always  near  at  hand, 

And  all  who  bravely  try 
May  rear  a  structure  of  good  deeds, 

And  that  can  never  die. 

Though  some  may  doubt  or  faintly  hope 

While  others  firmly  trust, 
None  need  approach  with  fearful  step 

The  cold  and  silent  dust; 

For  all  who  do  their  part  while  here, 

E'en  though  assailed  by  doubt 
As  to  a  home  that  lies  beyond, 

Have  worked  life's  problem  out. 

Who  lives  this  life  with  all  his  strength. 

In  spite  of  faith  or  creed, 
May  feel  that  he  has  won  the  fight 

By  noble  word  and  deed. 

And  if  beyond  this  earthly  home, 

Brave  souls  shall  wear  a  crown, 
'Twill  be  for  works  and  spite  of  faith 

They'll  lay  their  burdens  down. 
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Piano-tuning  for  the  Blind. 
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|E  give  herewith  an  extract  from  a  paper  read  before  the  Paris  Congress 
by  Dr.  F.  J.  Campbell  in  "Piano  Tuning  as  an  Occupation  for  the 
Blind." 

"Pianoforte  tuning  is  an  excellent  employment  for  the  blind,  and  one  in 
which  they  have  certain  advantages.  Many  can  be  trained  to  become  suc- 
cessful pianoforte  tuners,  when  they  have  reached  an  age  that  renders  profes- 
sional training  impossible.  The  blind  who  wish  to  succeed  as  pianoforte 
tuners  must  not  despise  the  drudgery  of  small  details  :  They  must  work  a 
number  of  hours  daily  (under  suitable  tuition)  for  several  years. 

"Even  if  a  good  ear  and  other  requisites  are  possessed,  long  tuition  is 
necessary  to  bring  the  muscles  of  the  hand  and  wrist  under  control.  We  have 
just  introduced  the  Sandow  grip  dumb-bells,  and  it  is  proving  of  great  practi- 
cal utility  ir  strengthening  the  hand  and  fingers. 

"A  blind  man  who  would  be  a  successful  pianoforte  tuner  must  be  intelli- 
gent, polite,  business-like  and  neat  of  dress  and  personal  appearance,  easy 
in  his  movements  and  free  from  disagreeable  habits.  Technical  training 
should  begin  as  early  as  possible.  Mechanical  skill  is  indispensable.  The 
ability  to  do  light  repairs  satisfactorily,  often  settles  the  question  of  employ- 
ment. The  tuner  should  be  able  to  use  his  right  and  left  hand  equally  well, 
and  be  skilful  with  the  level-hammer.  Rapidity  of  execution  is  no  less 
important  than  good  work.  It  is  absolutely  essential  that  they  should  be 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  every  variety  of  instrument,  both  of  home  and  of 
foreign  manufacture.  It  is  easy  to  teach  a  blind  lad  to  turn  a  tuning  hammer 
or  recognize  the  pitch  of  a  note,  but  to  bring  him  up  to  the  standard  in  those 
essentials  which  are  requisite  to  success,  requires  constant  and  unwearied 
supervision.  He  must  be  as  diligent,  energetic  and  persevering  as  the  seeing 
apprentice,  and  willing  to  give  even  more  time  for  the  necessary  preparation. 
The  perfunctory  work  of  blind  pupils  who  merely  linger  two  or  three  hours 
daily  over  a  piano,  accomplishes  very  little  towards  fitting  them  for  business. 
After  a  careful  examination,  every  duly  qualified  tuner  should  be  furnished 
with  a  certificate,  and  tuners  who  cannot  take  the  required  examination 
ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  impose  upon  the  public.  Pianoforte  tuning  will 
cease  to  be  a  good  and  successful  employment  for  the  blind  unless  the  work 
is  thoroughly  and  successfully  carried  out." 


TO  MISS  MARY  C.  HUESTON. 


AUCE  A.  HOIyMES. 


Fair  girl,  upon  thy  sunny  brow 

May  gladness  ever  shine, 
And  beauty  still,  thy  face  and  form 

With  sweetest  grace  enshrine, 
And  rosy  mirth,  with  simple  joys 

Enchant  thy  leisure  hours 
And  fancy  woo  thee  oft  to  roam 

Amid  her  fairy  bowers. 

And  knowledge  fair,  with  golden  light 

Invest  thy  youthful  mind. 
And  nature's  gifts  expand  and  bloom. 

With  culture  most  refined. 
And  virtue  shield  thee,  'neath  her  wing 

From  all  that's  false  and  vain 
And  may  thy  name  with  lustre  shine 

The  brightest  in  her  train. 

And  fortune  kind,  with  ready  hand 

Choice  gifts  to  thee  extend, 
And  love  and  friendship,  warm  and  true 

Thy  varied  steps  attend, 
And  all  along  life's  winding  stream 

May  flowerets  bloom  for  thee, 
And  every  scene  that  time  unfolds 

Replete  with  pleasures  be. 

And  waves  of  wealth  around  thee  flow 

Earth's  fairest  gems  be  thine  ; 
And  halos  fraught  with  peace  serene 

Upon  thee  ever  shine. 
But  if  perchance,  some  day  be  dark 

Or  transient  cares  arise. 
Oh  !  may  no  sorrow  pierce  thy  heart, 

Or  dim  thy  loving  eyes. 

But  keep  the  Faith,  in  weal  or  woe 

And  worship  at  the  shrine 
Where  thou  was't  made  an  Heir  of  Heaven, 

A  child  of  grace  divine. 
And  with  the  "  Daughters  of  the  King  " 

While  work  remains  for  thee. 
Oh  !  let  the  Banner  of  the  Cross 

Thy  highest  glory  be. 
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Tlie  Education  of  the  Blind. 


MRS.    FREDERICK   RHINKI,ANDER  JONES. 


Continued  from  January  Number. 
jENTAL  arithmetic  is  much  employed,  although  there  are  textbooks  in 
the  classes  ;  and  for  the  solution  of  problems  in  advanced  arithmetic 
or  algebra,  which  are  too  long  and  complicated  to  be  carried  in  the  memory, 
types  are  used.  On  each  end  of  the  type-cube  is  a  number,  letter,  or  other 
arithmetical  symbol.  These,  with  the  point  letters  of  the  New  York  system 
furnish  the  means  for  algebraic  work.  The  types  are  adjusted  in  a  frame  or 
slate  of  metal  filled  with  square  holes,  which  is  almost  the  same  as  that 
invented  nearly  two  hundred  years  ago  by  Saunderson. 

In  music  there  are  seven  graded  classes,  which  are  under  the  general  sup- 
ervision of  Miss  Hannah  Babcock,  a  thorough  musician  who  has  been  of  the 
greatest  use  to  Mr.  Wait  in  developing  his  system  of  musical  notation.  The 
children  begin  with  class  singing  by  ear,  and  afterwards  the  study  of  element- 
ary harmony  and  that  of  the  New  York  Point  musical  notation,  which  has 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  distinct  signs,  are  carried  on  together.  If  pupils 
show  talent  they  are  taught  to  play  the  piano  or  the  organ,  and  are  also 
further  instructed  in  harmony  and  in  counterpoint. 

The  American  College  of  Music  is  an  incorporated  body,  counting  among 
its  members  some  of  the  foremost  musicians  and  teachers  in  the  country. 
There  are  three  degrees,  that  of  Associate,  Fellow,  and  Master,  winch  are 
conferred  in  order  upon  any  one  who  is  able  to  pass  the  rigid  examinations 
prescribed.  Henry  Tschudi,  a  boy  of  seventeen,  blind  from  birth,  and  edu- 
cated in  the  Institution,  passed  his  examination  in  June,  1891,  in  harmony, 
counterpoint,  the  history  of  music,  musical  form,  terminology,  acoustics,  and 
the  theory  and  practice  of  the  organ.  It  was  necessary  for  the  candidate  to 
play  at  command  compositions  by  Bach,  Handel,  Mendelssohn,  and  other 
composers,  in  polyphonic  sonata,  and  free  forms,  also  to  transform,  to  har- 
monize a  figured  bass,  improvise  upon  a  given  theme,  and  to  determine  the 
pitch  of  tones  by  ear.  The  demonstrative  examination  at  the  organ  was  con- 
ducted by  Mr.  S.  P.  Warren,  Mr.  George  E.  Whiting,  and  Mr.  J.  B.  Whitney, 
and  Tschudi  received  92.80  per  cent.,  being  the  first  blind  person  to  pass  this 
examination.  Except  in  acoustics,  his  teacher  in  all  these  branches  was  Miss 
Babcock,  and  his  case  may  be  regarded  not  only  as  a  proof  of  signal  ability, 
but  as  a  triumph  of  scientific  teaching. 
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Another  pupil  of  whom  the  Institution  is  justly  proud  is  Mi'.  I,ouis  B. 
Carll,  also  born  blind,  who  was  prepared  for  Columbia  College  in  the  English 
branches  within  its  walls.  On  leaving  it  he  studied  the  classics  at  Fairchild's 
Institute  at  Flushing,  Long  Island,  near  his  home.  A  fellow-pupil  dictated 
to  him  Latin  or  Greek,  and  he  printed  the  text  in  New  York  Point.  In  writ- 
ing Latin  he,  of  course,  used  English  letters,  but  for  Greek  he  invented  his 
own  symbols.  He  could  print  about  twenty-five  lines  of  Virgil  in  an  hour, 
and  almost  as  much  Greek,  and  during  his  college  course  he  printed  more 
than  three  thousand  sheets.  His  mathematics  were  also  read  to  him,  and  in 
geometry  his  diagrams  were  made  in  point  by  a  brother  who  could  see,  and 
Carll  then  learnt  them  by  touch.  With  a  firm  mind  and  steady  enthusiasm 
he  worked  on  and  brought  to  college  with  him  his  point-printed  classics  aud 
mathematics.  He  rarely  needed  a  diagram  for  a  proposition  in  geometry,  for 
so  accurate  was  his  understanding  of  the  theorem  to  be  proved,  and  so  pre- 
cise his  mental  perception  of  the  figure  in  all  its  parts,  that  he  could  make  the 
whole  demonstration  orally  with  perfect  clearness. 

Mr.  Carll  graduated  from  Columbia  in  1870,  being  a  classmate  of  the 
present  President,  Mr.  Low,  and  was  bracketed  for  second  place  in  a  class  of 
thirty.  He  also  delivered  the  class  oration.  While  in  college  he  became 
curious  about  the  Calculus  of  Variations,  and  after  leaving  it  he  found  great 
difficulty  in  procuring  anything  which  would  settle  the  matter  in  his  mind. 
Having  collected  all  the  available  information,  lie  decided  that  there  was 
need  for  a  new  treatise  on  the  subject,  but  the  necessary  material  was  widely 
scattered  through  mathematical  journals,  many  of  them  being  in  French  or 
German.  These  he  had  translated  to  him,  and  he  worked  out  the  equations 
by  himself,  taking  nothing  for  granted.  With  infinite  pains  and  patience  he 
succeeded  in  writing  an  exhaustive  treatise,  for  which,  after  some  difficulty, 
he  found  a  publisher,  on  condition  that  a  certain  number  of  subscribers  were 
guaranteed.  These  he  secured  himself,  going  about  the  city  for  the  purpose, 
sometimes  with  a  companion,  but  often  alone.  It  was  a  fitting  reward  for  so 
much  pluck  and  perseverance  that  the  book  should  have  been  well  received, 
and  another  edition  already  issued,  of  which  the  larger  part  has  been  sent  to 
England.  Mr.  Carll  now  lectures  at  Columbia  College  twice  a  week,  to  grad- 
uates, on  the  Calculus  of  Variations,  and  supports  himself  by  giving  lessons 
in  mathematics.  He  lives  in  New  Jersey,  and  comes  to  New  York  every  day 
alone,  going  sometimes  as  far  as  Harlem. 

It  seems  as  though  it  were  only  in  a  few  such  cases  of  brilliant  talent  that 
there  can  be  any  real  competition  between  the  blind  and  the  seeing ;  but  a 
blind  child,  like  one  who  has  lost  an  arm  or  leg,  may  learn  to  make  the  most 
of  what  is  left  to  him,  and  to  that  end  the  work-rooms  of  the  Institution  claim 
their  full  share  of  each  day.  The  boys  are  taught  to  make  mattresses,  to 
cane  chairs,  and  if  they  have  ear  and  brain  enough  to  be  tuners,  there  are 
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models  by  which  they  may  become  familiar  with  the  anatomy  of  the  piano. 
The  girls  learn  to  knit  and  sew  by  hand  and  on  machines ;  they  embroider 
and  make  coarse  lace,  and  are  also  taught  cooking  on  little  gas-stoves.  Not 
long  ago  one  of  them  had  to  go  home  because  her  mother  was  ill,  and  on  her 
return  she  was  heard  to  say,  half  in  joke  and  half  in  earnest :  "It  was  a  bad 
day  for  me  when  I  learned  to  cook,  for  I  was  kept  at  it  all  the  time." 

The  list  which  is  kept  of  the  occupations  followed  by  pupils  after  they 
leave  the  school  gives  some  curious  reading.  One  of  the  tuners  in  Steinway's 
warerooms  is  a  graduate,  and  another  was  for  some  years  the  organist  of  Dr. 
Howard  Crosby's  church.  An  insurance  broker,  a  prosperous  news-vender 
who  owns  three  stalls,  a  horse-dealer,  a  tax-collector,  a  real-estate  agent,  a 
florist,  are  all  duly  recorded  ;  but  the  most  astonishing  entries  are  those  of  a 
lumberman,  a  sailor  and  cook,  and  a  switch-tender.  Once  outside  the  walls 
of  the  Institution  the  pupils  find  their  own  level  according  to  their  ability ; 
but  wherever  they  may  go  they  always  keep  a  friendly  feeling  for  the  teach- 
ers who  have  literally  led  them  forth,  so  far  as  may  be,  from  the  shadow  of  a 
great  darkness,  and  these  in  their  turn  are  repaid  for  hours  of  patient  drudg- 
ery by  the  knowledge  that  they  have  helped  to  turn  a  useless  creature  into  a 
man  or  woman  for  whom  there  is  a  place  in  the  world. 

[the  BND.] 
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A  Sketch  of  Dr.  Howie. 
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Part  II. 

$OMB  Scotch  clergymen,  interested  in  the  colonies  urged  upon  Mr.  Howie 
to  visit  Canada.  Accordingly  on  the  15th  of  April,  1885,  armed  with 
many  letters  of  introduction  and  commendation  he  embarked  from  Glasgow. 

A  few  days  before  they  reached  the  shores  of  Nova  Scotia,  he  amused 
some  of  his  fellow  passengers  by  the  circumstantial  narration  of  a  dream, 
which  he  had  had  the  night  before.  It  was  to  the  effect  that  on  reaching 
Halifax  a  stranger  boarded  the  vessel  and  informed  him  that  his  mother  was 
ashore.  He  argued  with  the  stranger  that  the  report  was  incredible,  first, 
because  "my  mother  does  not  know,  even  the  name  of  Canada  ;  second,  even 
were  we  to  suppose  the  impossible  (that  she  is  in  Halifax)  no  one  can  know 
that  she  is  my  mother  for  both  she  and  I  are  unknown  on  this  Continent." 

But  strange  enough  on  reaching  the  harbor  a  stranger  did  board  the  ship 
and  on  identifying  Mr.  Howie  did  tell  him,  not  that  his  mother  was  ashore, 
but  that  since  the  Rev.  R.  Laing  could  not  be  there  that  morning  he  was  the 
latter's  representative,  with  a  cab  ready  to  convey  Mr.  Howie  and  baggage  to 
St.  Matthews'  Manse,  whereupon  followed  the  argument  which  had  taken 
place  in  the  dream.  "I  am  very  sorry  to  say  that  I  do  not  know  any  of  th«; 
parties  or  places  you  mention,  neither  are  they  mentioned  in  my  letters  of 
introduction  and  can  only  suppose  that  you  are  making  a  mistake  which  can 
only  lead  to  inconvenience,  confusion  and  disappointment,  so  please  do  not 
let  me  trouble  you." 

The  stranger  insisted  that  there  was  no  possibility  of  such  mistake,  other 
parties  joined  in  the  debate  and  gave  their  opinions  and  it  did  turn  out  that 
no  mistake  was  made  and  Mr.  Howie,  became  a  guest  at  St.  Matthews' 
Manse  for  three  weeks  during  which  he  preached  and  lectured  in  different 
churches  and  halls,  nearly  every  day  and  on  some  days  more  than  once  and 
at  the  same  rate  he  spent  the  following  thirteen  months  in  Nova  Scotia,  New 
Brunswick  and  Prince  Edward  Island. 

On  one  occasion,  in  a  remote  country  district,  as  the  crowd  who  had  just 
listened  to  a  lecture  on  Samaria  was  dispersing,  one  man  was  heard  to  say  : 
"I  thank  God,  that  man  is  blind."  Many  people  heard  him  and  were  shocked 
and  argued  with  him  for  his  supposed  heartlessness  and  impiety,  but  the 
man  insisted  "I  am  thankful  that  he  is  blind  for  if  he  were  not,  some  college, 
wealthy  church  or  other,  would  have  gobbled  him  up  and  I  would  not  have 
heard  him." 
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Mr.  Howie's  subjects  of  lectures  were,  "Christian  Missions,"  "The 
Necessity  of  Total  Abstinence,"  and  "Bible  Lands."  The  press  was  unani- 
mous "that  the  blind  man  eloquent"  had  done  more  to  bring  Palestine  to 
their  very  door  than  any  other  single  man. 

By  train,  boat,  stage  and  other  means  he  reached  not  only  large  cities 
and  towns  but  remote  country  places,  which  some  people  would  suppose  are 
outside  the  boundaries  of  civilization  and  yet  he  never  missed  an  appointment 
or  failed  to  fulfil  an  engagement  no  matter  where  or  in  what  kind  of  weather. 

Still  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Canadian  Church  would  receive  him  as 
a  regular  minister  only  after  a  trial  of  fourteen  months  in  view  of  his  physical 
infirmity.  In  connection  with  this  Mr.  Howie  said  :  "No  man  ought  or 
should  expect  to  be  trusted  or  be  received  with  open  arms  at  once,  for 
although  this  was  not  my  view  when  I  was  struggling,  it  is  my  honest  opin- 
ion now,  for  since  I  became  somebody,  to  the  extent  of  being  able  to  help 
others,  many  have  applied  to  me  to  take  them  by  the  hand,  which  I  did, 
sometimes  without  consideration,  but  some  of  them  have  brought  me  after- 
wards the  very  bitterness,  the  very  gall,  of  disappointment.  Therefore  I 
teach  that  even  the  best  should  not  object  to  serve  a  term  of  probation." 

As  Mr.  Howie  drove  to  the  door  of  the  house  where  he  was  to  be  enter- 
tained during  a  lecturing  engagement  in  London,  Ontario,  an  English 
young  lady  rushed  to  the  window  with  others  to  have  a  sight  of  the  blind 
lecturer  from  the  East,  about  whom  the  papers  and  citizens  had  been  talking 
for  some  days.  The  young  lady,  whose  home  had  been  in  Toronto,  satisfied 
her  harmless  curiosity  so  far  and  intended  to  hear  him  every  time  he  lectured 
or  preached  in  London  and  that  would  be  all.  But  when  she  was  introduced 
to  him  and  happened  to  take  her  turn  with  other  friends  iu  reading  aloud  to 
him  during  his  leisure  moments  things  began  to  take  an  unexpected  shape. 

It  happened  moreover  that  the  young  lady  and  the  Eastern  lecturer  were 
fellow-passengers  on  the  train  to  Toronto,  she  had  a  return  ticket,  but  Mr. 
Howie  bought  the  return  half  and  a  profitable,  losing  investment  it  was,  her 
half  ticket  was  lost,  but  she  was  to  be  made  another  half  of  a  whole  yet  to  be. 

In  any  case,  she  was  induced  to  undertake  some  congenial  though  tem- 
porary amanuensis  work  for  the  foreigner,  who  as  a  matter  of  course 
depended  upon  others  for  such  work. 

Shortly  after  they  parted  and  whether  they  kept  up  any  correspondence, 
or  how  it  was  conducted  is  not  known,  but  fourteen  months  later  the  Toronto 
Globe,  in  its  city  news  column,  stated,  that  the  marriage  of  the  Rev.  Ghosn- 
el-Howie  to  Miss  Sarah  F.  Spurr  of  Scarboro',  England,  was  to  take  place  on 
the  1st  of  November,  188S,  and  the  Rev.  H.  M.  Parsons,  D.  D.,  and  Rev.  D.  J. 
Macdonnell,  D.  D.,  state  that  they  witnessed  the  completion  of  the  Globe's 
prophecy  in  due  time. 

Finding  himself  so  powerfully  reinforced,  Mr.  Howie  engaged  with  the 
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Wesleyan  University  of  Illinois  and  in  two  years  passed  their  examination  on 
the  thirty-six  volumes  which  that  university  prescribe  as  one  of  their  con- 
dition (together  with  a  thesis  of  5,000  words)  in  conferring  the  degree  of 
Ph.  D.,  and  accordingly  Rev.  G.  Howie  was  duly  registered  "Philosophise 
Doctoris." 

The  difficulty  of  repeating  fresh  portions  of  Scripture,  hymns,  announce- 
ments and  sermon  twice  every  Sunday  and  fifty-two  Sundays  in  the  year,  had 
seemed  greater  than  the  difficulty  of  traveling  hundreds  of  miles  and  lectur- 
ing five  times  in  the  week,  but  Secretary  Prof.  Charles  Moss  of  Bloomington 
thought  that  passing  she  examinations  for  the  Ph.  D.,  was  greater  than  either, 
but  Dr.  Howie  surmounted  them  all  and  he  has  sometimes  explained, 
"Those  friends  who  suppose  that  I  have  an  extraordinary  intellect,  or  a  pro- 
digious memory,  make  a  mistake.  If  I  am  to  be  credited  with  anything,  it  is 
this,  positively  'stick-to-itiveness,'  and  negatively  inability  to  'beat  a 
retreat,'  and  since  I  started  with  no  powerful  friends,  no  money,  and  no  eye- 
sight I  must  be  right  in  supposing  that  all,  or  nearly  all  depends  on  perse- 
verence  in  worthy  and  well  directed  effort.  Neither  do  I  demur  to  the  prop- 
osition that  'all  efficiency  is  of  God,'  but  urge  another  divine  truth,  equally 
incontrovertible  namely  that,  no  man  has  a  monopoly  of  divine  favor,  but  as 
the  God-man  hath  said,  'Every  one  that  asketh  receiveth  and  he  that  seeketh 
findeth  and  to  him  that  kuocketh  it  shall  be  opened.'  " 


Industrial  Edueation. 
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'HOSE  to  whom  the  Industrial  World  grants  the  highest  rewards  are  per- 
sons who  thoroughly  prepare  themselves  for  at  least  one  occupation  by 
the  steady  application  of  all  their  faculties  to  one  particular  trade  or  profes- 
sion. By  earnestly  devoting  themselves  the  work  is  made  easier  to  master, 
skill  is  developed  and  as  a  result  the  workmen  render  more  efficient  service  to 
society.  The  ability  of  one  is  not  entirely  measured  by  the  number  of 
trades  he  may  have  learned,  but  by  the  accuracy  with  which  the  work  is  per- 
formed. 

The  industrial  sphere  for  a  blind  person  is  somewhat  smaller  than  that  of 
his  seeing  competitor,  yet  there  is  still  for  the  former  a  wide  field  for  indus- 
trial notoriety.  A  blind  person  in  order  to  successfully  compete  with  his 
seeing  brother  should  thoroughly  master  his  trade  while  receiving  instruc- 
tion.    Should  he  fail  in  this  his  chances  for  success  are  limited. 

This  is  not  always  true  of  the  workman  who  has  the  full  use  of  all  his 
faculties.  He  may  enter  into  most  any  trade  and  at  first  know  little  or  noth- 
ing of  the  method  pursued  in  doing  the  work  yet  by  close  observation  he  can 
master  its  details  and  in  a  short  time  become  a  skilled  laborer. 

To  be  able  to  render  thorough  and  satisfactory  work  is  only  one  of  the 
essential  elements  which  go  to  make  up  success.  If  one  wishes  to  succeed  in 
business,  he  should  treat  all  of  his  patrons  with  the  utmost  respect  regardless 
of  their  social  standing  in  society.  If  you  wish  to  succeed  in  any  business  do 
not  begin  by  speaking  of  the  inferior  work  of  others  engaged  in  the  same 
line  of  work,  but  first  show  the  public  what  you  are  able  to  do.  Then  if  your 
work  is  superior  to  that  done  by  your  competitor  you  will  have  very  little 
difficulty  in  securing  the  patronage  of  the  people. 

Another  important  factor  which  contributes  largely  to  the  achievement  of 
success  is  that  of  being  punctual  in  all  of  your  business  transactions.  If  you 
agree  to  do  a  piece  of  work  in  a  certain  length  of  time  always  make  a  rule  to 
have  the  work  on  hand  at  the  appointed  time.  In  case  you  are  rushed  with 
your  work  and  cannot  possibly  do  it  in  the  time  required  it  is  much  better  to 
employ  the  work  done  by  some  one  else  than  to  fail  in  having  it  ready  when 
agreed. 

A  blind  boy  should  be  carefully  instructed  in  the  use  of  the  seven  handi- 
craft tools  as  soon  as  he  can  conveniently  handle  them.  Should  this  import- 
gint  training  be  neglected  the  youn^  man  is  placed  at  a  great  disadvantage 
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when  he  attempts  to  learn  any  particular  trade.  Too  much  attention  cannot 
be  paid  to  the  early  industrial  training  of  the  bling  child  at  home.  He  should 
be  made  familiar  with  the  use  of  the  knife,  hammer  and  saw  and  enjoy  the 
physical  sports  common  to  other  children  of  the  same  age. 

Blind  people  have  aspired  to  a  high  degree  of  success  along  the  line  of 
literature  and  music,  but  in  the  industrial  sphere  their  progress  has  been  very 
limited.  Among  the  various  trades  successfully  taught  by  the  Industrial 
departments  of  our  State  Schools  in  the  United  States,  are  broom  making, 
rag  carpet  and  rug-making,  harness  and  mattress  making,  hammock  and  net 
weaving  and  piano  tuning.  This  last  occupation  which  may  be  considered 
more  as  an  art  than  as  a  trade,  is  perhaps  the  most  profitable  employment  for 
the  blind.  It  is  the  general  opinion  of  the  best  musicians  and  dealers  in 
musical  instruments  that  a  workman  who  is  blind  can  give  better  satisfaction 
than  the  average  seeing  tuner. 

This  can  be  accounted  for  when  we  remember  that  because  of  the  loss  of 
sight  the  hearing  is  made  more  acute. 

It  would  be  better  for  us  as  a  nation  if  the  boys  and  girls  of  our  educa- 
tional institutions  were  to  receive  a  little  industrial  training  while  at  school. 
It  would  not  only  serve  as  a  recreation,  both  physically  and  mentally,  but 
would  better  prepare  them  to  meet  the  duties  of  life. 

The  industrial  world  asks  for  labor  rather  than  sympathy.  The  United 
States  Commissioner  of  I/abor  in  his  last  report  says  :  "Intelligent  and  pro- 
gressive labor  is  the  corner-stone  of  civilization." — \^Rocky  Mountain  Leader. 


'Tis  not  for  wealth  I  sing  my  simple  lays. 
Or  e'en  for  fame,  or  for  the  critics'  praise, 
But  for  the  joy  of  feeling  and  of  living 
All  that  I  say,  and  for  the  joy  of  giving. 
He  who  can  feel  that  by  his  life  he  feeds 
A  hungry  world  and  fills  another's  needs, 
E'en  though  his  songs  may  be  but  idle  things, 
Has  known  the  joy  for  which  the  poet  sings. 
— Clarence  Hawkes. 
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Sketches  from  Our  Exehanges. 


A  FREAK   OF   NATURE. 

Probably  few  people  ever  heard  of  a  soda  dam,  but  such  a  freak  of 
nature  really  exists  in  an  unfrequented  part  of  the  great  west.  A.  O.  Wright, 
of  the  Indian  service,  who  travels  extensively  through  that  section  of  the 
country  west  of  the  Missouri  river,  in  speaking  of  strange  things  he  has 
encountered  in  his  tours,  alluding  to  the  soda  dam,  said  : 

"In  Box  canyon,  just  above  the  hot  springs  of  the  Jemez  river,  Arizona, 
is  a  dam  extending  from  one  wall  of  the  gorge  to  the  other.  This  dam  is 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  massive  wall  of  pure  soda,  rising  to  a  height  of 
loo  feet,  and  probably  600  feet  from  end  to  end.  Nature's  forces,  of  course 
started  their  work  of  construction  away  back  in  the  dim  and  distant  past, 
when  deposits  of  soda  contained  in  the  water  thrown  off  by  the  springs,  were 
made  at  the  base  of  what  has  since  developed  into  one  of  the  natural  wonders 
of  the  west.     Those  deposits  must  have  been  made  with  remarkable  rapidity. 

"Just  ten  years  ago  the  Jemez  river  rose  to  an  unprecedented  height,  and 
under  the  abnormal  pressure  of  the  torrent  a  lower  section  of  the  dam  gave  away, 
leaving  a  breach  in  the  wall  of  soda  about  twenty  feet  high.  When  the  water 
subsided  the  lake  formed  by  the  dam  was,  of  course,  destroyed,  leaving  the 
upper  eighty  feet  of  the  dam  high  and  dry. 

"I  passed  through  that  section  of  Arizona  this  last  summer,  and  pur- 
posely visited  the  soda  dam.  I  was  most  astonished  to  see  that  the  twenty 
foot  breach  had  been  nearly  filled  in.  The  soda  from  the  springs  had  made 
fresh  deposits,  and  gradually  patched  up  the  hole  made  in  1890.  At  the 
present  rate  the  breach  will  be  entirely  closed  in  another  year,  and  the  lake 
will  assume  its  former  proportions.  . 

"Previous  to  the  break  in  the  dam  the  lake  above  was  fully  600  feet 
wide,  and  extended  up  the  canyon  for  at  least  three-quarters  of  a  mile.  Sci- 
entists who  have  examined  the  dam,  are  of  the  opinion  that  it  will  never 
attain  a  height  much  above  100  feet,  for  the  deposits  in  the  water  seem  to 
sink  in  that  great  depth  before  the  brink  is  reached.  As  they  fall,  however, 
they  will  tend  to  strengthen  the  base  of  the  dam,  and  will  gradually  decrease 
the  depth  of  the  lake  at  its  lower  end." 

WEIGHT   OF  WILD   ANIMALS. 

"What  does  a  lion  weigh  ?"    Ask  that  question  of  any  acquaintance  and 
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see  what  he  will  say.  Those  who  know  the  looks  of  beasts  best  and  how 
small  his  lithe  body  really  i-!,  will  probably  come  furthest  from  the  truth, 
About  300  to  350  pounds  is  a  usual  estimate.  But  this  is  below  the  mark.  A 
full  grown  lion  will  tip  the  scales  at  no  less  than  500  pounds.  Five  hundred 
and  forty  pounds  is  the  record  for  an  African  lion.  His  bone  is  solid  and 
heavy  as  ivory. 

The  tiger  runs  the  lion  very  closely.  A  Bengal  tiger,  killed  two  years 
ago  by  an  English  officer,  scaled  520  pounds.  A  tiger  of  this  size  has  however 
considerably  greater  muscular  strength  than  the  biggest  lion. 

Few  people  know  that  a  grizzly  bear  can  give  points  to  any  other  carniv- 
erous  animal  in  point  of  strength.  A  grizzly  bear  weighing  just  400  pounds 
has  been  watched  carrying  a  heifer  of  more  than  two-thirds  its  own  weight 
for  two  miles  up  the  most  steep  and  rugged  mountain  side,  and  this  without 
pausing  one  instant  to  rest.  The  grizzly  bear  is  the  largest  and  most  power- 
ful of  all  the  beast  tribe,  but  his  cousin,  the  cinnamon  bear,  runs  him  closely, 
and  the  big  polar,  though  not  really  so  dangerous  a  customer,  is  capable  of 
performing  the  most  extraordinary  feats  of  strength.  A  polar  bear  has  been 
seen  to  move  with  his  paws  a  boulder  six  men  had  with  difficulty  put  in  posi- 
tion to  guard  a  cache  of  provisions. 

1,000  MII,ES   FROM   LAND. 

The  question  has  been  asked,  is  it  possible  to  sail  i,ocx)  miles  from  land? 
This  can  be  done  at  several  points.  By  leaving  San  Francisco,  and  sailing 
southwestward  into  the  north  Pacific,  a  spot  is  reached  where  there  is  no 
land  not  even  an  islet  for  1,000  miles  in  any  direction.  So,  too,  sailing  from 
the  southern  point  of  Kamtchatka  southeastward  ships  reach  a  point  equally 
distant  from  land  of  any  kind,  the  nearest  to  the  north  being  the  Aleutian 
Islands,  and  to  the  south  the  outlying  members  of  the  Sandwich  group.  In 
the  southern  Indian  Ocean  it  is  possible  to  sail  1,000  miles  out  from  the 
southern  points  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  and  still  be  as  far  from  any 
other  land,  and  the  same  may  be  done  in  a  westerly  direction  from  Cape 
Horn.  Indeed,  from  this  point  a  much  longer  distance  might  be  reached,  for 
the  southern  Pacific,  between  the  Horn  and  New  Zealand,  covers  a  space  of 
80  degrees  of  longitude  and  40  of  latitude  of  absolutely  unbroken  sea,  making 
its  central  point  over  1,200  miles  from  anywhere. 


SUCCESSFUL  BLIND  PEOPLE. 


In  this  department,  which  is  dedicated  to  the  cause  for  the  advancement 
of  which  this  periodical  is  published,  we  hope  to  serve  a  double  purpose. 
We  wish  first  to  call  the  attention  of  the  seeing  world  to  what  it  is  possible 
for  blind  persons  to  accomplish. 

Second,  to  have  this  knowledge,  by  means  of  the  thoughtful  kindness  of 
our  subscribers,  reach  the  sightless  everywhere  and  stimulate  them  to  make 
the  most  of  their  lives. 

Every  blind  man  or  woman,  young  or  vigorous,  with  a  favorable  oppor- 
unity  may  become  self-sustaining.  The  right  amount  of  perseverance  will 
command  the  opportunity.  All  who  wish  to  know  what  is  being  accomplished 
to  increase  the  methods  by  which  blind  people  may  become  independent 
should  subscribe  for  TALKS  and  TALES. 


When  Stephen  J.  Blaisdell,  of  South  Boston,  died  recently  and  by  will 
left  in  trust  $10,000  to  be  used  to  promote  the  comfort  and  the  happiness  of 
the  Perkins  Institution,  there  was  much  wondering  as  to  how  the  old  man 
accumulated  so  large  a  sum  of  money. 

He  earned  it  all  in  trade. 

He  grew  to  be  wealthier  than  the  majority  of  fortunate  individuals  who 
possess  two  good  eyes  each,  but  have  leaks  in  their  pocketbooks,  through 
which  the  coin  and  the  scrip  of  the  realm  escape  in  streams. 

Mr.  Blaisdell  came  from  Phippsburg,  Me.,  to  this  city  at  the  age  of  nine- 
teen. He  had  been  blind  from  birth.  He  entered  the  Perkins  Institution  as 
a  State  pupil  May  27,  1844.  Seven  years  later  he  was  removed  to  the  work 
department,  where  mattresses  and  mats  were  manufactured.  ^There  he 
remained  until  1869. 

Prior  to  his  departure  from  the  school  and  the  shop  where  he  had  been 
taught  so  thoroughly,  he  engaged  in  outside  business  in  a  small  way.  Then 
he  had  little  or  no  capital.  He  sold  and  rented  pianos  and  sewing  machines. 
He  made  his  own  collections  and  kept  his  own  accounts  by  the  Braille  sys- 
tem of  dots  formed  by  a  bed,  a  ruler  and  a  stylus. 

A  bank  book  was  soon  at  his  command  and  his  financial  standing 
improved  perceptibly. 

For  the  past  thirty  ye^r§,  sjn.c?  leaviijg  th?  in§titutiQ»  on  the  hill  in 
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South  Boston,  he  had  resided  in  that  vicinity.  His  figure  had  been  a  familiar 
one  in  the  piano  warerooms  over  town,  and  though  totally  blind,  he  had 
traveled  hither  and  thither  alone,  selling  and  renting  musical  instruments. 
He  would  drive  a  close  bargain,  but  was  not  tricky. 

Never  encumbering  himself  with  a  family,  he  saved  and  saved  andf  saved. 

His  savings  at  one  time  probably  amounted  to  more  than  $30,000,  but  an 
unprofitable  investment  reduced  his  fortune  by  at  least  $20,000. 

Mr.  Blaisdell  sat  conversing  with  Mr.  Reardon,  a  brother  in  blindness, 
not  very  many  months  before  his  death,  when  he  suddenly  remarked:  "I 
suppose  the  boys  up  there  (referring  to  the  Perkins  Institution)  are  kind  of 
hard  up ;  they  were  in  my  days."  Mr.  Reardon  agreed  that  such  was  the 
fact.  Mr.  Blaisdell  queried  :  "Don't  you  think  it  would  be  a  good  idea  for 
the  boys  to  have  a  little  money  that  they  could  call  their  own  ?"  Mr.  Rear- 
don assented.  And  so  it  came  to  pass  that  the  old  blind  piano  dealer  left  his 
fortune  in  trust  to  be  distributed  to  the  pupils  of  the  school  where  he  was 
educated,  the  distribution  of  gifts  to  be  made  on  holidays  or  on  graduation 
days. 

Dennis  A.  Reardon,  whose  name  has  come  naturally  into  this  series  of 
sketches,  holds  a  prominent  position  in  the  list  of  the  sightless  who  have  suc- 
ceeded in  this  world  in  spite  of  their  infirmity.  He  is  a  mechanic  of  ability, 
the  holder  of  several  patents  as  an  inventor,  an  architect,  a  man  who  has 
made  a  deep  study  of  the  science  of  electricity. 

The  director  of  the  Perkins  Institution  sent  for  this  mechanical  and 
scientific  genius  and  he  walked  into  the  reception  room  unaccompanied,  a 
screwdriver  in  his  hand.  He  was  asked  to  furnish  some  information  to  the 
writer. 

"I'll  do  so,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Reardon,  "just  as  soon  as  I  fix  that  bell." 

The  newspaper  caller  was  struck  wiih  the  cool  assurance  of  this  elderly 
person  with  a  gray  beard,  who  walked  around  chairs  and  tables  that  he  could 
not  see  and  did  not  attempt  to  feel.  How  was  he  to  find  the  bell  ?  How  was 
he  to  fix  it  after  he  had  found  it  ?  But  both  problems  were  easily  solved  by 
him,  who,  as  he  expressed  it,  had  learned  to  know  every  brick  and  plank  in 
the  whole  set  of  buildings  connected  with  the  institution. 

Mr.  Reardon  was  stricken  blind  when  he  was  twenty-eight  years  old. 
For  months  he  was  confined  within  doors.  When  he  did  go  out  into  the 
world  again  and  for  two  years  thereafter  he  never  allowed  another  to  even 
touch  his  arm  as  an  assistant.  True,  he  received  certain  bad  tumbles,  one  at 
the  old  courthouse  steps  back  of  the  city  hall,  but  he  learned  to  go  up  and 
down  and  across  Boston  without  any  help.  To-day  he  ofttimes  has  a  com- 
panion, for  the  streets  are  more  crowded,  and  being  a  busy  man,  he  wishes  to 

save  time. 

This  gentleman  is  the  manager  of  the  printing  plant  at  the  Perkins  Insti- 
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tution,  which  employs  a  force  sufficient  to  publish  several  books  and  other 
works  annually.  He  locks  up  the  forms  and  puts  the  forms  on  the  presses. 
He  has  devised  much  of  the  mechanism  of  the  office.  Back  in  i88i  the  electro- 
type plates,  which  do  the  embossing,  weighed  nine  pounds  each,  and  cost 
$2.50  to  the  page.  The  plates  which  his  genius  created  weigh  five  ounces, 
and  the  cost  has  been  reduced  to  65  cents  per  page. 

He  invented  and  patented  calks  for  a  horseshoe  which  could  be  removed 
from  the  horse  for  sharpening.  These  were  exhibited  at  Mechanics'  Fair 
once  and  won  a  medal. 

He  invented  a  door  check. 

He  was  the  first  to  ring  more  than  one  vibrating  bell  on  a  single  circuit, 
and  that  was  a  period  when  electricity  practically  applied  was  in  its  infancy, 
and  when  electricians  declared  in  advance  that  the  scheme  was  not  feasible. 
Alexander  Graham  Bell,  before  the  days  of  his  telephone  fame,  went  and 
examined  the  invention  and  thought  it  to  be  a  good  thing. 

"But  that  is  an  old  story,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Reardon.  "Everybody  rings 
vibrating  bells  that  way  now,  in  schoolrooms,  in  business  establishments,  and 
along  the  railroad  tracks.  The  theory  was  similar  to  that  which  in  later  years 
made  incandescent  lighting  possible." 

He  worked  and  worked  on  the  telephone  problem.  With  the  permission 
of  the  Fitchburg  Railroad  management  he  fitted  up  a  long-distance  line, 
using  the  wires  of  that  company.  He  failed  to  get  the  desired  results,  but 
the  fact  simply  goes  to  prove  that  he  had  the  idea  that  such  long-distance 
communication  might  be  possible  long  before  it  was  established  between 
cities  and  towns  widely  separated. 

While  experimenting  with  the  telephone  in  embryo  at  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tution, a  buzzer  in  operation  at  one  end  of  the  wire,  a  man  walked  into  the 
room  one  night  with  a  light.  Immediately  the  sound  on  the  line  increased  in 
volume.  He  thought  at  first  that  the  visitor  must  have  a  magnet  on  his  per- 
son. But  it  turned  out  that  the  light  had  affected  the  silenium.  Based  on 
this  incident  and  further  experiments  with  electricity,  silenium  and  light,  he 
suggested  the  possibility  of  artificial  vision  for  the  blind  in  cases  where  the 
optic  nerve  was  intact.  The  suggestion  got  into  the  newspapers  and  he 
received  hundreds  of  letters  from  all  over  the  world. 

"The  trouble  with  a  blind  man  in  scientific  research,"  says  Mr,  Reardon, 
"is  that  all  books  are  not  open  to  him,  as  to  those  who  are  not  blind.  He 
thinks  he  has  discovered  something  perhaps  only  to  find  out  later  that  some- 
body has  discovered  the  same  thing  before  him." 

He  has  charge  of  all  the  buildings  of  the  Perkins  Institution.  He  acts  as 
the  architect  to  prepare  in  raised  lines  all  the  plans  for  all  the  new  buildings 
of  the  institution,  which  are  put  into  black  and  white  on  paper  by  a  hired 
draftsman.     He  knows  the  exact  needs  as  to  the  character  of  the  rooms  and 
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stairways  and  fire  escapes  better  than  would  any  professional  architect  from 
outside  and  his  skill  saves  a  considerable  expense.  There  have  been  cases 
•where  a  carpenter  with  good  eyes  has  been  unable  to  see  how  to  make  certain 
repairs  and  alterations,  and  this  blind  man  has  come  upon  the  scene  and  has 
told  the  mechanic  how  to  do  the  job,  overcoming  all  the  obstacles  of  con- 
struction. 

"There  are  certain  things,"  says  Mr.  Reardon,  "that  a  man  without  eyes 
can't  do.  He  can't  be  a  plumber,  because  he  can't  feel  the  hot  joints.  He 
can't  ride  a  bicycle  alone  in  the  crowded  streets  of  a  city  ;  perhaps  he  might 
ride  one  out  on  the  plains  if  the  plains  were  big  enough.  But  he  can  do  a 
host  of  things  and  do  them  well.     I  guess  that's  all  you  want  of  me." 

With  that  last  remark  the  inventor,  the  master  printer,  the  architect,  the 
blind  man  of  science,  combined  in  a  single  person,  arose,  screwdriver  in  hand, 
dodged  the  chairs  and  the  table  that  were  in  his  way  and  walked  out  of  the 
reception  room  with  a  cheery  good-by. 

Frank  H.  Kilbourne  is  a  pianoforte  dealer  in  Boston.  He  has  been  totally 
blind  since  the  age  of  four.  He  was  graduated  from  the  Perkins  Institution 
in  1872.  He  taught  music  in  the  outside  world  for  eight  years  and  then 
returned  to  the  institution,  where  he  was  a  teacher  for  a  dozen  years.  He  is 
an  excellent  pianist  and  player  of  the  cornet.  Finally  he  went  into  business 
for  himself  and  has  been  successful,  his  establishment  being  at  37  Boylston 
street.     He  has  been  named  as  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  Blaisdell  fund. 

William  B.  Perry,  of  New  Bedford,  is  a  blind  man  who  has  succeeded  in 
the  law  and  politics.  He  met  with  an  accident  in  boyhood  which  practically 
deprived  him  of  his  sight.  He  went  to  the  Perkins  Institution,  was  gradu- 
ated as  the  valedictorian  of  his  class,  and  was  an  instructor  there  for  a  year. 
He  was  graduated  from  Amherst  College  in  1892  and  from  the  Harvard  law 
school  in  1897.  The  little  that  he  could  see  with  his  eyes  helped  him  to  travel 
about,  but  did  not  count  much  for  college  and  law  study.  He  utilized  such 
books  as  the  Perkins  Institution  library  could  furnish,  but  he  accomplished 
most  by  exchanging  services  with  his  roommate.  He  would  do  type-writing 
while  the  comrade  of  those  days  would  read  aloud.  Mr.  Perry  has  served 
several  terms  as  a  councilman,  and  this  fall  has  been  mentioned  as  a  candi- 
date for  mayor  of  New  Bedford. — Boston  Globe. 


Blind  men  do  many  remarkable  deeds  which  seem  little  short  of  miracu- 
lous to  those  who  do  not  pause  to  think  how  many  things  may  be  accom- 
plished without  the  aid  of  vision  ;  yet  few  totally  blind  women  would 
voluntarily  undertake  a  journey  of  twelve  hundred  miles  alone,  especially  as 
a  pleasure  trip.  But  the  attractions  of  the  World's  Fair  were  a  great  tempta- 
tion to  Mrs.  C.  C.  McDonald,  and  when  the  expected  opportunity  to  travel 
with  friends  failed,  she  resolved  to  take  the  journey  alone,  relying  only  upon 
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the  ordinary  attendants  on  the  various  lines  by  which  s^e  would  travel. 

A  friend  accompanied  her  to  the  train  by  which  she  left  New  York.  She 
spent  two  nights  and  a  day  on  a  sleeper,  where  all  needful  attentions  were 
courteously  given  her,  and  on  the  second  morning  she  arrived  in  Englewood 
a  suburb  of  Chicago.  Here,  at  the  house  of  a  friend,  she  was  comfortably 
situated  during  her  stay  of  five  days.  She  employed  a  guide  to  accompany 
her  to  the  Fair,  and  it  is  needless  to  say  that,  like  the  many  other  sightless 
visitors  to  whom  this  exhibition  was  as  rare  a  treat  as  it  was  to  the  lighted, 
she  greatly  enjoyed  what  she  was  able  to  see  through  the  senses  of  touch  and 
hearing,  aided  by  her  imagination  and  the  conversation  and  descriptions  of 
those  about  her.  She  experienced  on  all  sides  that  delightful  courtesy  which 
was  characteristic  of  the  Columbian  Exposition  ;  and  not  only  was  she  per- 
mitted to  touch  and  examine,  but  strangers  were  generous  in  their  care  to 
attract  her  attention  to  objects  of  interest  and  to  supply  the  needful  expla- 
nations. 

The  return  trip  was  more  difficult  and  involved  many  changes  to  enable 
her  to  carry  out  her  plan  of  making  several  visits  on  the  way.  Leaving 
Chicago,  she  went  by  rail  to  Knowles,  Wis.,  where  she  spent  a  week.  Thence 
she  took  train  to  Milwaukee,  crossed  Lake  Michigan  by  the  steamer 
"City  of  Michigan"  which  landed  her  at  Grand  Haven,  whence  she  continued 
her  journey  by  rail  to  Grand  Rapids. 

After  a  few  day's  stay  in  this  city  she  went  to  Lansing,  where  she  visited 
the  School  for  the  Blind,  and  again  resumed  her  journey  by  rail  to  Detroit. 
Here  she  was  obliged  not  only  to  change  cars,  but  to  go  to  another  depot,  in 
order  to  take  a  train  on  the  West  Shore  line,  by  which  she  reached  home. 

All  these  changes  were  so  successfully  accomplished  and  the  trip  has  so 
enriched  her  life  that  she  thinks  of  it  with  great  satisfaction  and  now  con- 
siders it  scarcely  more  difficult  to  undertake  a  journey  of  two  thousand  njileg 
than  to  walk  or  ride  through  the  streets  at  her  home. 


INSTITUTION  NOTES. 


The  following  letter,  which  explains  itself,  was  recently  received  by  the 
editor  of  Tai,ks  and  Tales. 
Dear  Madam  : 

Please  find  enclosed  one  year's  subscription,  a  dollar,  which  has  some- 
what of  a  history.  It  was  given  me  some  twenty  years  ago  by  one  of  my 
Chinese  scholars  while  in  the  Presbyterian  Mission  of  San  Francisco,  as  a 
teacher  for  twelve  years.  My  first  impulse  was  to  invest  it  in  some  souvenir  I 
could  keep  always,  but  as  time  passed  the  coin  as  well  as  resolution  was  for- 
gotten until  the  recent  Holidays,  then  the  idea  of  purchasing  a  gift  for  one  I 
hold  in  loving  remembrance  seemed  most  fitting,  as  I  am  over  seventy-two 
years  of  age  therefore  to  "keep  always"  ceases  to  be  an  indefinite  period,  the 
yarjous  art},cle3  I  partipulajrly  wished  were  all  sold,  a  fatalitj^  seemingly  deci4' 
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ing  it  should  not  be  thus  disposed  of.  At  this  juncture  a  copy  of  your  Maga- 
zine fell  into  my  hands — I  was  going  to  say  accidentally,  but  rather  isn't 
"There  a  Divinity  shapes  our  ends  rough  hew  them  as  we  will?" — I  read  with 
such  interest,  brought  convincing  proof  the  mystery  of  its  disposal  was  at 
last  solved — threefold,  giving  me  pleasure  to  read,  then  as  "Sunshine"  sug- 
gests pass  it  to  others  with  admonition  to  do  likewise,  last  but  by  no  means 
least,  helping  a  very  laudable  philanthropy,  though  only  the  "Widows  Mite." 
Jan.  12th,  igo2.  *  *  * 


C.  M.  Hinman,  a  blind  woman  living  at  58  Church  St.,  Hartford,  Conn., 
offers  a  pair  of  U.  S.  club  skates  for  sale  in  the  following  rhyme, — 
Who'll  buy  my  skates  ;  the  writer  waits 
An  answer  to  the  question  : 

For  I  no  more  the  ice  will  try,  because,  alas  !  so  stout  am  I 
'Tis  quite  out  of  the  question. 
A  dollar  bright  would  give  delight 
And,  express  charges  over. 
The  skates  I'd  send  to  any  friend 
And  think  myself  in  clover. 


DONATIONS. 

Mr.  James  Nichols %  25  00 

J.  A.  Walter i  00 

Mrs.  Kate  C.  Plunkett 25  00 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  H,  Colt 200  00 

A   Friend 2  60 

Mr.  Ellis — for  Christmas i  00 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horace  M.  Tiber 2  50 

Chrysanthemums „ ._, Mrs.  Olmsted 

Turkey Newton  and  Burnett 

2  Pumpkins Mr.  Ricker 

Squashes,  Lemons  and  Cranberries Mr,  Varney 

Turkey,  Cranberries  and  Celery Mrs.  Olmsted  and  Miss  Woodcock 

Yz  Barrel  Flour Mrs.  W.  P.  Robertson 

15  Pairs  Hose Mrs.  Hathaway 

I  Welsbach  Burner Wethersfield  Ave.  Congregational  Church 

Hymns  in   Braille Mrs.   Bel 

Cold  Water  Tank Mr.  McCarty 

Coat Mr.    Burr 

Clothing Mrs.  James  Bartlett 
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MAY    BELLE   WILLIS. 


Three  little    ba- 
bies in  white 
silk  robes 
Lay  in  a  cradle 
of  green. 
The  cradle,  with 
lining  of  satin 
white, 
Was  the  coziest  ever  seen. 

Far  from  the  world    the  little  ones 
slept, 
In  a  castle  strong  and  tall ; 
And  never  could   passing   stranger's 
eye 
On  the  precious  babies  fall. 

The  months  flew  by,  and  the  babies 
three 

Grew  stronger  by  day  and  night ; 
And  to  shiny  satin  of  nut-brown  hue 

Were  changed  their  robes  of  white. 

The  fall  winds  blew,  the  castle  rocked, 

The  cradle  broke  in  two, 
And  down  to  the  ground  from  a  tree- 
top  tall 

Three  little  brown  chestnuts  flew. 


BY  KEEPING  AT  IT. 


JULIA  D.  COWLES. 


H  irj%AMMA,  I  just  can't  do  these 
■■^     examples     in     fractions," 
said  Fred  Vinton   one  afternoon,  as 
he  bent  over  a  big  sheet  of  figures. 


"How  long  have  you  been  studying 
fractions?"  his  mother  asked. 

"We  began  them  this  week,"  Fred 
answered,  "but  I  am  sure  I  shall 
never  be  able  to  understand  them." 

"I  will  help  you  with  a  few  ex- 
amples," said  Mrs.  Vinton,  "and  then 
probably  j'ou  can  work  those  that 
your  teacher  has  given  you." 

Fred  made  a  place  beside  him  for 
his  mother  but  his  forehead  did 
not  lose  its  puckered  appearance, 
although  he  worked  perseveringly 
till  his  examples  were  at  last  all  done. 
It  was  only  the  next  day,  as  he  was 
playing  with  Rover  in  the  yard,  that 
his  mother  heard  him  say  : 

"I  don't  believe  I  shall  ever  be  able 
to  teach  Rover  those  tricks.  It  seems 
as  though  he  never  would  learn,  and 
yet  I  am  sura  he  is  as  bright  as 
Charlie  Kent's  dog." 

Mrs.  Vinton  did  not  appear  to  no- 
tice what  Fred  was  saying,  but  she 
thought  about  it  afterward,  and  re- 
membered what  he  had  said  about  his 
examples  in  fraction. 

After  school  that  same  day,  Fred 
•was  set  to  work  piling  the  wood  which 
John  had  split.  He  had  worked  for 
perhaps  fifteen  minutes,  when  the 
wood  slipped,  and  part  of  the  pile 
came  tumbling  down. 

"Oh,    dear,"    exclaimed  Fred,   "I 
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don't  see  how  John  piles  this  wood  so 
it  stays  piled.     I'm  sure  I  can't." 

Once  more  mamma  happened  to 
hear  what  Fred  said,  and  this  time 
she  began  thinking  seriously,  for  she 
saw  that  Fred  was  forming  a  habit 
that  would  be  sure  to  bring  him 
trouble. 

It  was  not  long  afterward  when 
Fred  came  into  the  house,  the  wood 
was  scarcely  half  piled,  and  sitting 
down  upon  the  floor  began  to  play 
jackstones. 

He  played  away  up  through  "four- 
teens"  before  he  missed,  and  then  he 
began  at  "ones"  again  to  see  if  he 
could  not  play  farther  the  next  time 
without  making  a  mistake. 

"It  seems  to  me  that  you  can  play 
jackstones  pretty  well,"  said  Mrs. 
Vinton,  stopping  in  her  work  to 
watch  him. 

Fred  flushed  a  little  at  this  bit  of 
praise  from  his  mother.  "Yes,"  he 
said,  "I  play  with  the  big  boys  at 
school  and  they  won't  let  many  of 
the  boys  in  my  room  play  because 
they  miss  so  soon." 

"I  can  remember  when  you  couldn't 
catch  one,"  his  mother  said,  "and  it 
doesn't  seem  very  long  ago  either." 

"It  wasn't  long  ago,"  Fred  an- 
swered with  a  gay  little  laugh.  "I 
learned  pretty  quick,  I  guess." 

"How  did  you  manage  to  do  it?" 
Mrs.  Vinton  asked  earnestly. 

"Oh,"  said  Fred,  "I  just  kept  peg- 
ging away  every  chance  I  got  and  it 
wasn't  long  before  I  could  do  'fives.'  " 

"Then  there  was  no  trick  to  learn 
or  any  magic  moves  to  be  acquired. 
It  was  only  necessary  that  you.  should 


keep  at  it,  in  order  to  learn  to  play 
well !"  Mrs.  Vinton  said  in  an  inquir- 
ing tone. 

"Yes,"  Fred  replied,  "That  was 
just  all  there  was  to  it." 

"Well,  Fred,"  said  Mrs.  Vinton, 
"if  you  were  to  apply  the  same  prin- 
ciple, don't  you  suppose  it  would 
work  as  well  with  other  things  as  it 
did  with  jackstones?" 

Fred  looked  a  little  surprised  at 
the  turn  the  conversation  had  taken. 
He  did  not  quite  catch  his  mother's 
meaning. 

"Don't  you  think  that  if  you  just 
keep  'pegging  away,'  you  will  soon 
learn  to  understand  fractions  ;  and  if 
you  keep  on  persevering,  you  will  in 
time  teach  Rover  those  tricks  you  so 
much  want  him  to  learn,  and — ?" 

But  Fred  had  caught  her  meaning 
now,  and  laughingly  interrupted  her 
to  add : 

"And  if  I  keep  on  trying  I  will  be 
able  to  pile  wood  so  that  it  will  stand 
up.  Well,  I  shouldn't  wonder,  any- 
way I'll  go  and  try,"  and  in  a  mo- 
ment more  he  was  in  the  yard  work- 
ing with  an  energy  which  was  bound 
to  bring  success. 

How  Eskimos  Tell  Time. 


How  do  Eskimos  tell  time?  was 
the  inquiry  made  the  other  night  of 
a  man  who  has  had  considerable  ex- 
perience in  North  Greenland  in  con- 
nection with  the  Peary  expeditions. 
He  had  just  been  telling  something 
about  the  long  arctic  "day,"  with 
the  sun  circling  round  and  round  a 
short  distance  above  the  horizon  and 
the  question  w^s  a  natur&l  ong, 
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"They  have  two  different  methods," 
he  replied,  "according  to  the  interval 
of  time  involved.  For  instance,  if 
you  are  about  to  start  on  a  journey 
and  ask  a  Eskimo  how  long  it  will 
take,  he  will  tell  you  'three  sleeps'  or 
'four  sleeps,'  corresponding  to  the 
the  number  of  days  the  trip  will 
take,  but  he  knows  nothing  about  a 
day — only  that  every  so  often  he  has 
to  stop  to  sleep.  And,  fortunately, 
the  Eskimo  finds  it  convenient  to 
sleep,  about  once  in  24  hdurs  so  that 
his  'sleep'  means  practically  a  day. 

"On  the  other  hand,  I  remember 
seeing  Peary  dispatching  an  Eskimo 
one  morning  with  a  message  to  a 
nearby  settlement  and  the  explorer 
kept  pointing  to  the  sitn,  which  at 
the  time  stood  immediatelj'  above  a 
rocky  eminence  across  the  bay.  I 
wondered  what  it  was  all  about,  and 
asked  Peary. 

"I  want  the  fellow  to  be  back  here 
to-morrow  at  this  time,'  he  replied, 
'and  the  only  way  to  tell  him  is  to 
call  his  attention  to  the  sun.  He 
knows  he  is  to  return  when  it  has 
gotten  around  to  that  point  again.' 


"Sure  enough,  the  next  morning, 
when  the  sun  had  circled  the  horizon 
and  was  again  above  the  point  of  the 
rock,  the  Eskimo  could  be  seen  com- 
ing across  the  bay  in  his  kayak." — 
N.  v.  Times. 


Mrs.  Kruger  and  the   Birds. 

Mr.  Kruger,  the  ruler  or  president 
of  the  Boers  in  South  Africa,  had  a 
wife  who  is  very  fond  of  animals. 
Some  time  ago  the  Boers  wished  to 
raise  a  statue  of  their  president,  and 
the  sculptor  who  was  to  make  it 
brought  some  drawings  of  her  hus- 
band to  Mrs.  Kruger  to  see  which  she 
liked  best.  The  pictures  showed  him 
in  his  every-day  clothes,  with  the  tall 
hat  which  he  always  wears.  When 
Mrs.  Kruger  saw  this  she  asked  that 
the  top  of  the  crown  of  the  hat  should 
be  made  hollow,  so  that  after  rain  the 
birds  might  be  able  to  drink  out  of  it. 
This  was  done,  and  now  whenever  a 
welcome  shower  has  fallen  a  little 
cloud  of  birds  may  be  seen  fluttering 
around  the  top  of  the  Kruger  statue, 
drinking  and  bathing  in  the  crown  of 
the  hat. — From  Animal  Friends, 
London,  England. 
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"I  see  that  horrid  Mrs.  S.  has  gone 
to  the  mountains  for  air." 
"Yes  ;  for  a  millionaire.'" 


"Goodness,  John  !  How  queer  the 
baby  looks.  I  believe  he  is  going  to 
have  a  fit !" 

"By  George!  I  believe  you  are 
right.     Where's  my  camera?" 

The  Bachelor— "So  you  are  looking 
after  the  house  -while  your  wife  is 
taking  a  holiday?  I  hope  she's  en- 
joying the  change." 

The  Benedict — "I  know  I  am." 


"Spacer  writes  more  mean  things 
about  women  than  ever  since  he  got 
married." 

"It  pleases  his  wife,"  he  says.  "She 
is  very  jealous." 

"How  much  is  Jane's  new  husband 
worth?" 

"Oh,  I  suppose  she  could  realize 
I500  for  him  if  she  could  get  him 
killed  by  the  cars." 

"Was  your  son  Josiar  a  leader  of 
any  of  his  classes?" 

"I  reckon,"  answered  Farmer 
Corntossel,  "I  have  been  told  that  a 
good  many  of  the  young  men  who 
'tended  Josiar's  school  b'  louged  to 
the  leisure  class.  An'  from  what  I 
have  seen  of  Josiar  durin'  harvest 
time,  I  should  guess  that  he'd  be 
right  up  clus  to  the  top." 


Teacher — "What's  the  meaning  of 
'elocution,'  Harold?" 

Pupil — "It's  the  way  people  are  put 
to  death  in  some  States." 


-o- 


The  Teacher— "What  happens  when 
a  man's  temperature  goes  down  as  far 
as  it  can  go?" 

The  smart  Boy — "He  has  cold  feet, 
ma'am." 

Patrice — "I  do  not  think  you  will 
find  another  husband  like  mine  in 
the  whole  world  !" 

Patience — "The  world  must  be  get- 
ting better,  then." 

o 

"I  am  very  sorry,  Captain  Gibbs, 
but  circumstances  over  which  I  have 
no  control  compel  me  to  say  no." 

"May  I  ask  what  the  circumstances 
are?" 

"Yours." 

Friend — "Does  the  new  landlady  at 
your  house  appear  to  be  getting  a  liv- 
ing out  of  it?" 

Boarder — "Yes,  she  is,  but  we  are 
not." 

Cardinal  Wiseman  was  of  rotuud 
proportions,  and  he  used  to  relate 
with  great  gusto  that  when  he  was 
staying  at  Lord  Clifford's  house,  one 
of  the  maid-servants  who  had  been 
told  that  his  proper  title  was  "Your 
Eminence,"  used  to  say,  as  she 
dropped  her  reverential  courtesy, 
"Yes,  your  Immense." 
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Guest — "What  a  splendid  dinner  ! 
I  don't  often  get  as  good  a  meal  as 
this." 

Little  Willie  (son  of  the  host) — 
"We  don't  either." 


Sharpe — "On  his  birthday  before 
their  marriage  she  gave  him  a  book 
entitled,  'A  Perfect  Gentleman.'  " 

Whealton — "Any  change  after  a 
year  of  married  life?" 

Sharpe — "Yes;  on  his  last  birth- 
day she  gave  him  a  book  entitled, 
'Wild  Animals  I  Have  Met.'  " 


Visitor  to  Schoolhouse — "What's 
all  that  noise?  It  sounds  as  though 
the  boys  were  fighting." 

Principal — "Oh,  that's  only  the  his- 
tory class  reciting  their  lessons  on 
the  Philippine  and  Transvaal  wars." 
o 

"My  wife,"  said  the  thoughtful 
man,  "always  kisses  me  very  affec- 
tionately when  I  am  going  away  for 
a  trip." 

"That  ought  to  please  you." 

"Well,  I  don't  know  about  that.     I 
notice  she  never  kisses  me  so  affec- 
tionately when  I  come  back." 
o 

"  The  minister,"  observed  the 
church  member,  as  if  the  idea  had 
just  occurred  to  him,  "can  take  a 
vacation,  but  Satan  never  takes  a 
vacation." 

"True,"  replied  the  other  church 
member;  "but  Satan  can  stand  the 
heat  a  great  deal  better  than  the 
minister." 


Geraldine — "If  you  should  marry, 
your  wife  would  stimulate  you  to  do 
your  best  work." 

Gerald — "I  don't  believe  in  taking 
stimalants." 

"Papa,  I  know  what  makes  some 
people  laugh  in  their  sleeves,"  said 
little  Harry. 

"Well,  my  son,  what  makes  them?" 
asked  the  father. 

"  'Cause  that's  where  the  funny 
bone  is,"  was  the  reply. 


Mrs.  de  Fashion  (to  her  new  Chi- 
nese cook) :  "John,  why  do  the  Chi- 
nese bind  the  feet  of  their  women  ?" 

John — "So  they  not  trottee  'round 
kitchen,  and  botheree  cook." 
o 

"She  was  his  stenographer  before 
they  were  married.  I  wonder  how 
they  get  along?" 

"I  heard  her  say  the  other  day  that 
she  misses  her  salary  very  much." 


Parke — "Don't  you  find  it  a  great 
thing  to  have  a  telephone  in  your 
house?" 

Lane — "Yes,  sir!  My  neighbors 
tell  me  they  couldn't  get  along  with- 
out it." 


Grandma — "Why  should  I  take  an- 
other chair,  Thomas?  Don't  you 
think  I  am  comfortable  here?" 

Tommy — "Yes,  gramma,  but — but 
our  little  kitty  ain't.  She's  there  to!o'  ' 
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Sometime  we  shall  know  why 
Our    sunniest    mornings    change  to 

noons  of  rain  ; 
And  why  our  steps  are  shadowed  so 

by  pain ; 
And  why  we  often  lie 
On  couches  sown  with  thorns  of  care 

and  doubt ; 
And  why  our  lives  are  thickly  hedged 

about 
With  bars  that  put  our  loftiest  plans 

to  rout. 

Some  time  we  shall  know  why 

Our    dearest    hopes     are     swept  so 
swiftly  away, 

And  why  our  brightest  flowers  first 
decay ; 
Why  song  is  lost  in  sigh  ; 

Why  clasping  fingers  slip  so   soon 
apart — 

Estrangement,  space,  and  death  rend 
heart  from  heart, 

Until  from  deepest  depths  the  tear- 
drops start. 

Some  time  we  all  shall  know 
Each  other,  aye,  as  we  ourselves  are 

known ; 
And  see  how  out  of  darkness  light 

has  grown. 

And  He — who  loves  us  so, 
Despite    our    willfulness  and    blind 

complaint — 
Will  show  us  how  His  kind  and  calm 

restraint 
Can  mold  a  human  soiil  jntp  ^  sajnt;. 


Some  time  our  eyes  shall  see 

The  silver  lining  to  the  darkest  cloud, 

While  silvery  echoes  follow  thunders 

loud. 

Some  time  our  hearts  shall  be 

Content,   forgetting  all  our  restless 

mood, 
And  knowing  everything  has  worked 

for  good — 
The  how  and  when  and  why  be  un- 
stood. 

— A  True  Republic. 


'HE  man  that  turned  a  pair  of  old 
boots  into  wine  jelly  recently  is 
not  a  magician,  but  a  chemist,  and 
the  same  may  be  said  of  the  man 
that  converted  some  old  skirts  into 
glucose,  distilled  the  alcohol  from  it, 
added  color  and  flavor,  and  thus  pro- 
duced whisky.  Another  chemist, 
speaking  of  this  material  sort  of  re- 
incarnation, says  that  milady  writes 
to  milord  with  ink  made  from  an  old 
copper  coffee  pot  on  paper  made  out 
of  old  collars.  A  physician  in  New 
York  says  that  from  the  sewage  of 
that  city  may  be  made,  every  year, 
as  much  artificial  milk  as  would  be 
given  by  100,000  cows.  The  waste 
soapsuds  from  woolen  factories, 
which  used  to  pollute  rivers,  is  now 
converted  into  pressed  bricks,  from 
which  comes  illuminating  gas.  These 
are  some  of  the  fantastic  adaptations 
that  the  chemists  are  making  every 
dajr. 
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Ir  has  been  reserved  for  Prof.  E.  E. 
Dolbear  to  give  the  most  striking 
summary  of  the  world's  progress  in 
science  during  the  century  just  closed. 
It  is  an  admirable  instance  of  the 
tnultum  in  parvo,  and  brings  home 
the  salient  points  of  the  century  in  a 
way  that  volumes  of  learned  disquisi- 
tion would  not  do. 

We  received  23  chemical  elements  ; 
we  bequeath  80. 

We  received  the  stairway  ;  we  be- 
queath the  elevator. 

We  received  the  gunpowder ;  we 
bequeath  nitroglycerine. 

We  received  the  tallow  dip  ;  we  be- 
queath the  arc  light. 

We  received  the  sailing  ship  ;  we 
bequeath  the  steamship. 

We  received  the  sickle  ;  we  be- 
queath the  harvester. 

We  received  ordinary  light ;  we  be- 
queath the  Roentgen  rays. 

We  received  the  galvanic  battery  ; 
we  bequeath  the  dynamo. 

We  received  the  flintlock ;  we  be- 
queath automatic  Maxims. 

We  received  the  scythe ;  we  be- 
queath the  mowing  machine. 

We  received  leather  fire  buckets  ; 
we  bequeath  the  steam  fire  engine. 

We  received  the  hand  printing 
press  ;  we  bequeath  the  web  cylinder 
press. 

We  received  the  hand  loom  ;  we  be- 
queath the  cotton  and  woolen  factory. 
We  received  the  average  duration 
of  life  of  30  years ;  we  bequeath  40 
years. 

We  received  the  goose  quill  ;  we 
bequeath  the  fountain  pen  and  type- 
writer. 


We  received  the  weather  unan- 
nounced; we  bequeath  the  weather 
bureau. 

We  received  unalleviable  pain  ;  we 
bequeath  aseptics,  chloroform,  ether 
and  cocaine. 

We  received  wood  and  stone  for 
structures ;  we  bequeath  twenty- 
storied  steel  buildings. 

We  received  the  beacon  signal  fire ; 
we  bequeath  the  telephone  and  wire- 
less telegraphy. 

We  received  the  painter's  brush  ; 
we  bequeath  lithography,  the  camera 
and  color  photography. 

The  nineteenlh  century  received 
from  its  predecessors  the  horse  ;  we 
queath  the  bicycle,  locomotive  and 
the  automobile. 


The  great  planet  Jupiter  has  fre- 
quent surprises  in  store  for  those  who 
watch  it  closely  with  telescopes.     Its 
vast   belts,    composed   apparently    of 
clouds,    are    continually   undergoing 
changes,  and  occasionally  an   extra- 
ordinary apparition  rewards  the  pa- 
tient observer,  and  sets  him  to  won- 
dering what    is    happening    on    the 
giant  planet.     During  the  past  sum- 
mer   a    conspicuous    dark    spot    has 
made  its  appearance  in  the  southern 
hemisphere  of    the    planet,    and  its 
motions  are  being  studied  with  much 
interest  by  astronomers.  Some  twelve 
years    ago  a  similar    spot    suddenly 
sprang  into  view,  and  drifted,  with 
reference  to  the  surrounding  surface, 
very  much    aa    the    present    one   is 
doing.  When  it  passed  the  celebrated 
great  red  spot  it  seemed  to  be  driven 
from  its  course,   and   afterward  be- 
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came  strung  out  in  a  reddish  streak. 
If  the  new  spot  lasts  until  next  July 
it  will  also  overtake  the  red  spot,  and 
may  suffer  a  similar  fate.  These 
things  are  interesting  as  occurrences 
on  a  world  nearly  1,500  times  larger 
than  ours. 


The  Daily  Lancet  tells  the  follow- 
ing story  of  unfailing  remedies  for 
colds,  all  of  them  infallible  :  "Uncle 
Allen,"  asked  the  caller,  "do  you 
know  of  anything  that's  good  for  a 
cold?"  Uncle  Allen  Sparks  opened 
his  desk,  took  from  one  of  the  pigeon- 
holes a  large  number  of  newspaper 
clippings  tied  with  a  string,  and 
threw  it  into  the  caller's  lap.  "Do  I 
know  of  anything  that  is  good  for  a 
cold?"  he  echoed.  "My  young  friend, 
I  know  of  six  hundred  and  twenty- 
seven  intallible  ways  of  curing  a 
cold.  I've  been  collecting  them  for 
forty-nine  years.  You  try  these,  one 
after  the  other,  and  if  they  don't  do 
you  any  good,  come  back  and  I'll 
give  you  one  hundred  and  sixteen 
more.  Bless  me,"  added  Uncle  Allen, 
with  enthusiasm,  "you  can  always 
cure  a  cold  if  you  go  at  it  right!" 
He  dug  up  a  bundle  of  yellow,  time- 
stained  clippings  out  of  another 
pigeonhole,  and  the  visitor  hastily 
coughed  himself  out. 


The  new  English  coin  bearing  the 
head  of  King  Edward  VII.  will  shortly 
be  ready  for  circulation.  The  designs 
have  been  prepared  by  Mr.  G.  W.  De 
Saulles  of  the  Royal  Mint,  a  special 
audience  for  the  accomplishment  of 
which  was  granted  him  by  the  King. 


There  will  be  but  slight  alterations 
from  the  designs  on  the  existing 
Victoria  coins.  The  L,atin  inscription 
will  be  the  same,  the  name  King  Ed- 
ward the  Seventh  being  substituted 
for  that  of  Queen  Victoria,  and  such 
additions  carried  out  as  are  rendered 
necessary  by  the  change  in  the  royal 
title  recently  sanctioned  by  Parlia- 
ment. With  respect  to  the  reverse 
side  no  alteration  will  be  made  on 
any  of  the  coins,  with  the  exception 
of  the  bronze  money.  In  this  in- 
stance the  familiar  figure  of  Britannia 
will  be  displayed,  but  without  the 
ship  and  lighthouse. 


The  Agricultural  Department  at 
Washington  has  just  issued  its  esti- 
mate of  the  year's  corn  crop,  show- 
ing a  total  yield  for  all  the  states  of 
1,250,597,000  bushels.  Of  this  the 
statement  shows  that  Nebraska,  not- 
withstanding the  dry  weather  which 
prevailed  during  July,  will  furnish 
103,367,000  bushels,  or  more  than 
one-tenth  of  the  entire  crop.  This 
is  interesting  as  showing  the  wonder- 
ful recuperative  properties  of  the 
Nebraska  soil.  There  is  probably  no 
other  State  in  the  Union  which 
would,  under  the  circumstances, 
make  such  a  magnificent  showing. 
Nebraska  is  a  grand  State  and  is  rap- 
idly increasing  in  wealth  and  popu- 
lation. 


Bangkok,  Siam,  now  has  an  elec 
trie  light  plant  and  a  tramway  six 
miles  long,  and  is  laying  a  second 
line  of  equal  length.  The  service  is 
fairly  good.  The  telephone  system, 
however,  is  decidedly  bad.  It  is  owned 
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by  the  government,  and  there  are 
some  200  instruments  of  German 
make.  Bangkok  is  a  city  of  mag- 
nificent distances  and  as  the  Siamese 
are  particularly  intelligent  people 
they  would  undoubtedly  patronize  a 
good  telephone  system  were  it  once 
established.  There  should  be  at  least 
1,000  instruments  instead  of  200,  and 
this  number  would,  of  course,  be  in- 
creased as  the  system  was  better  un- 
derstood. 


The  mantle  used  in  the  Welsbach 
light  is  made  of  a  combination  or 
mixture  of  two  rare  earths,  known  as 
thuria  and  ceria,  and  to  produce  the 
proper  effect  they  must  be  combined 
in  a  definite  proportion.  If  combined 
in  equal  quantities  they  give  practi- 
cally no  light,  the  mantle  simply 
becoming  red  hot.  The  effective  com- 
bination is  99  per  cent,  of  thoria 
and  I  per  cent,  of  ceria.  Why  this 
very  slight  addition  of  ceria  to  the 
thoria  should  so  enormously  increase 
the  light  is  not  yet  thoroughly  un- 
derstood. It  has  been  found  that  a 
mantle  made  wholly  of  either  earth 
will  give  only  about  one-eleventh  as 
much  light  as  one  made  of  the  pro- 
portions just  named. 


It  must  be  thought  a  most  out  of 
the  way  part  of  the  world  where  the 
postman  arrives  only  once  a  year  and 
where  the  telegraph  is  unknown.  It 
would  seem  even  more  surprising  that 
Great  Britain  should  possess  a  place 
so  outlandish.     But  it  does,   in   Pit- 


cairn  Island,  a  mere  dot  in  the  middle 
of  the  Pacific,  the  home  of  the  de- 
scendants of  the  mutineers  of  H.  M.  S. 
Bounty.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
new  year  some  120  inhabitants  of 
that  little  colony  will  be  gladdened 
by  the  appearance  there  of  the  war- 
ship Condor,  with  mails  from  Eng- 
land, a  treat  which  is  afiforded  them 
but  once  a  year. 


There  was  a  modicum  of  sense  in 
the  response  to  a  request  made  by  a 
young  lady  as  to  what  would  keep 
her  hands  white  and  soft :  "Soak 
your  hands  three  times  daily  in  dish- 
water, while  mother  rests  on  the 
sofa." 


The  first  electric  motor  was  mada 
by  Barlow  of  Woolwich,  England,  in 
1826  and  the  first  electric  railroad  was 
operated  by  Thomas  Davenport  at 
Springfield,  Mass.,  in  1835. 


Canada  contains  a  coal  area  much 
greater  than  that  of  any  country  ex- 
cept China  and  the  United  States. 
The  known  coal  region  of  Canada 
aggregates  about  100,000  square  miles, 
and,  eliminating  the  unproductive 
part,  this  country  still  stands  easily 
third  among  the  nations  of  the  world; 
and  doubtless  there  are  many  thou- 
sands of  square  miles  of  coal  area 
still  undiscovered.  Without  any  ex- 
ception whatever,  no  other  country 
on  earth  possesses  mineral  resources 
superior  to  those  of  Canada. 
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THE  GLOBE-TROTTERS. 


Congress. — On  Monday,  January 
6,  both  houses  of  Congress  reassem- 
bled after  the  holiday  recess.  After 
three  days'  debate  the  House  on 
Thursday  of  the  same  week,  passed 
without  amendment  the  Hepburn  bill 
providing  for  the  construction  of  the 
Nicaragua  Canal  at  a  cost  of  $i8o,- 
000,000.  If  the  Senate  accepts  it,  the 
Panama  route  will  no  longer  be  con- 
sidered. Already,  however,  the  Pan- 
ama Company's  offer  to  sell  for  $40,- 
000,000  is  under  consideration  by  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Inter-oceanic 
Canals.  Friends  of  this  route  offer 
some  effective  arguments,  two  of 
which  are  :  i,  smaller  cost  of  main- 
taining Panama  route ;  2,  natural 
harbors  at  Panama.  On  the  other 
hand,  advocates  of  the  Nicaragua 
route  reply  that  negotiations  for  their 
route  are  practically  complete,  that 
the  Panama  canal  cannot  be  adapted 
to  sailing  vessels,  and  that  there  is  a 
genera]  distrust  of  ihe  Panama  Com- 
pany. The  second  ten  years'  term  of 
the  Chinese  Exclusion  Act  is  about 
to  expire,  and  the  Pacific  coast  repre- 
sentatives and  senators  have  agreed 
upon  a  new  bill  to  make  the  exclusion 
permanent.  The  new  measure  fol- 
lows the  general  lines  of  the  Act  of 
1892,  the  Geary  Act.  One  new  pro- 
vision in  the  bill  forbids  Chinese  in 


the  Philippines,  Hawaii,  and  Porto 
Rico  from  entering  the  United  States 
proper.  It  is  designed  to  make  more 
difficult  the  smuggling  in  of  Chinese 
laborers  who  have  no  desire  to  be- 
come American  citizens.  The  United 
States  maintain  that  their  presence  is 
injurious  to  the  standards  of  American 
labor  and  of  American  citizenship. 

Constitutional  Convention. — 
Since  1818,  no  Constitutional  Con- 
vention has  convened  in  Connecticut. 
Owing  to  both  political  and  theologi- 
cal protest  to  the  government  of  the 
State  of  Connecticut  prior  to  1818, . 
which  consisted  of  a  General  Court, 
made  up  of  a  governor,  assistants  and 
deputies  representing  the  various 
towns,  the  present  constitution  was 
drawn  up  and  has  governed  the  State 
since.  The  Constitution  made  under 
the  conditions  of  almost  a  century 
ago  is  inadequate  for  present  needs, 
and  a  decision  being  reached  through 
vote,  the  present  convention  was 
opened  on  the  first  day  of  the  new 
year.  Ex-Governor  Andrews  was  ap- 
pointed President.  Each  town  has 
one  representative.  The  most  vital 
question  is  representation.  Accord- 
ing to  the  present  constitution  each 
town  has  two  representatives  in  the 
House,  but  when  it  is  considered  that 
some  of  the  larger  cities  are  approach- 
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ing  the  one  hundred  thousand  mark, 
the  interests  of  these  cities  cannot  be 
properly  cared  for  by  two  represen- 
tatives, while  some  of  the  smaller 
towns,  such  as  Union  with  a  popula- 
tion of  five  hundred  have  a  superflu- 
ous number.  What  is  wanted  is  rep- 
resentation according  to  population, 
but  the  smaller  towns  are  strenuously 
opposed  to  such  a  measure. 

Visit  of  Princk  Henry  to 
America.— The  Emperor  William  is 
about  to  pay  the  United  States  a  very 
great  compliment  by  sending  his 
brother,  Prince  Henry,  to  represent 
him  at  the  christening  of  his  new 
yacht  by  Miss  Alice  Roosevelt.  This 
is  a  certain  demonstration  of  good 
will  towards  the  United  States,  Prep- 
arations are  being  made  to  receive 
the  royal  visitor  in  a  manner  suitable 
to  his  high  station.  The  President 
and  his  cabinet  will  be  pieseut  at  the 
christening  of  the  yacht  which  is  to 
be  named  "Meteor."  The  Prince's 
stay  in  America  will  be  about  two 
weeks,  and  he  will  be  entertained 
both  in  New  York  and  Washington, 
one  especial  feature  in  the  former 
place  being  a  banquet  given  by  the 
editors  of  the  New  York  Staats- 
Zeitung  which  newspaper  represen- 
tatives from  all  over  the  country  will 
attend.  Reports  are  to  the  effect 
that  many  costly  and  beautiful  pres- 
ents will  be  given  to  various  officials 
who  are  to  entertain  him,  sent  by  his 
brother  Emperor  William,  who  has 
taken  especial  interest  in  their  selec- 
tion. 

Situation  in   South    Africa. — 
The  Boers  are  again  active  at  a  num- 


ber of  points  widely  distant  from  one 
another.     There  has  been  sharp  bat- 
tles   within    the    past  fortnight.     A 
column    led  by   Colonel  Spence   was 
searching  some  Boer  farms  at  Begin- 
deryn    when    a     superior     force     of 
Boers,  under  Commandant  Britz,  over- 
powered one   company.      The   Boers 
were  dressed  in  khaki  and  were  mis- 
taken   for    British.     At    Tafel    Kop, 
Orange  River  Colony,  800  Boers  sur- 
prised   Colonel     Damart's     advance- 
guard,  but  were  finally  defeated.     In 
both  these  fights  as  well  as  in  several 
other  smaller  skirmishes,  the  casual- 
ties were  severe.  On  Christmas  morn- 
ing General  De   Wet   have    a  severe 
defeat  to  a  British  column.     Colonel 
Firman,    with    three     companies    of 
yeomanry    and  two  guns,    were  en- 
camped on  the  slopes  of  a  kopje  at 
Zeefontein,    and     were    surprised  at 
daybreak  by   General   DeWet's  men 
who  had  crept  silently  up  the  kopje 
and   after   overpowering  the   pickets 
rushed  into   the  British   camps,    and 
shot  the  yeoman  and  their  officers  as 
they  emerged  from  their  tents.    They 
put  up  a  very  good  defense  but  were 
obliged  to  succumb  to  superior  num- 
bers.     The   Boers   took    many    pris- 
oners   and   retreated  successfully  to 
broken  country  before  a  British  relief 
column    could   overtake  them.     The 
British  are  attempting  to  better  the 
conditions  in  South  Africa,  and  teach- 
ers are  constantly  arriving  and  schools 
opening   for  children,    and   training 
schools  for  older  people  for  teaching 
are    about    to    be    opened.      Special 
offers  to  genuine   settlers  are  being 
given  to  them  rent  free  and  for  cer- 
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tain  periods.  It  is  hoped  that  this 
body  of  settlers  will  soon  compose  a 
valuable  nucleus,  and  will  encourage 
the  wavering  colonists.  Near  Johan- 
nesburg the  return  of  peace  is  mani- 
fest, land  is  selling  there  for  much 
higher  rates  than  before  the  war,  as 
the  output  from  the  mines  is  steadily 
increasing.  Refugees  are  constantly 
returning  and  are  being  housed  in 
the  blockhouses  and  are  enlarging 
the  area  of  work.  The  ambassadors 
of  the  Boers  have  finally  admitted  the 
possibility  of  an  unconditional  sur- 
render. 

Science. — Theories  as  to  the  cause 
of  baldness  are  plentiful.  Some  of 
them  are :  Heredity,  which  only 
throws  the  diflBculty  back  a  genera- 
tion or  two ;  the  hard  rimmed  hat ; 
the  ubiquitous  microbe ;  gaslight ; 
etc.  A  remarkable  theory  has  re- 
cently been  put  forth  by  a  American 
physician.  His  notion  is  that  expired 
air  contains  organic  matter  which  if 
retained  in  the  lungs  and  absorbed, 
blights  the  growth  of  hair.  He  calls 
this  poison,  trichotoxican.  He  has 
made  experiments  with  it  on  animals 
and  demonstrated  its  toxicity  to  his 
own  satisfaction.  The  fact  that  men 
are  much  more  liable  to  baldness 
than  women  he  explains  like  this  : 
Men  being  abdominal  breathers  they 
do  not  empty  their  apical  air  cells  ; 
while  on  the  other  hand  it  is  tri- 
umphantly pointed  out  that  women, 
whose  respiration  is  costal,  develop 
little  trichotoxican,  and  hence  have 
luxuriant  hair.  Consumptive  pa- 
tients, in  whose  consolidated  cells 
the  poisoned  air  can  not  stagnate  are 


said  to  be  markedly  free  from  bald- 
ness. If  this  theory  is  accepted,  it  is 
clear  that  the  best  means  of  prevent- 
ing baldness  would  be  the  adoption 
of  a  good  style  of  breathing. — Kites 
are  used  on  the  French  river,  Moselle, 
for  turning  boats.  A  kite  six  feet 
long  towed  a  boat  containing  six  per- 
sons and  made  good  headway  against 
a  strong  current. — A  new  artificial 
clay  has  been  introduced  in  Germany 
and  is  attracting  much  attention  in 
that  country.  The  substance  of  which 
it  is  composed  can  be  modeled  also 
into  bricks,  tiles,  etc.  This  substance 
is  composed  of  sand  "menden  white" 
cement,  liquid  glue,  and  petroleum 
mixed  according  to  a  special  method. 
The  result  is  a  plastic  material  re- 
sembling clay,  which  becomes  ex- 
traordinarily hard  when  heated.  Tiles 
made  of  this  material  are  noted  for 
their  sharpness  of  edge  and  angle  and 
for  their  resistance  to  atmospheric 
influences.  They  are  also  non-ab- 
sorbent of  moisture.  The  substance 
can  also  be  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  artificial  stone  for  building  pur- 
poses in  all  colors  and  can  be  moulded 
into  ornamental  forms. 

Pan-American  Congress. — The 
delegates  from  Central  South  America 
at  the  Pan-American  Congress  form- 
ally subscribed  to  the  terms  of  the 
Hague  Peace  Convention  and  recorded 
the  compulsory  arbitration  plan  to 
which  a  number  of  the  nations  repre- 
sented had  agreed  among  themselves. 
The  Chilians,  who  it  was  feared  would 
find  the  compromise  unsatisfactory, 
were  mollified  by  having  their  views 
attached  as  an  annex  to  the  protocol. 
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Submission  to  arbitration  has  often 
been  the  case  amongst  the  South 
American  countries  despite  the  in- 
credulity manifested  by  European 
countries,  and  there  is  ample  ground 
for  its  service  in  the  future,  especially 
in  relation  to  boundaries,  as  many 
between  those  countries  have  never 
yet  been  definitely  settled. 

French  Industriai,  Schooi,  in 
America. — A  French  millionaire  has 
given  one  million  to  establish  a 
French  Industrial  College  in  Chicago. 
Every  year  200  graduates  of  French 
colleges  are  to  come  to  America  to 
study  in  the  new  school.  This  course, 
it  is  hoped,  will  familiarize  them  with 
the  aggressive  and  practical  methods 
employed  in  America  and  revolution- 
ize the  slower  and  less  effectual  meth- 
ods of  the  present  French  busine&s 
world. 

New  State. — It  is  rumored  that 
the  Oklahoma  and  Indian  territories, 
now  combined  with  suflScent  resour- 
ces and  population,  will  be  admitted 
into  the  Union  as  a  state,  and  that 
the  name  Jefferson  will  be  conferred 
on  it.  The  approaching  centenary  of 
the  l/ouisiana  Purchase  (which  includ- 
ed both  territories)  make  it  an  oppor- 
tune time  to  create  this  new  state  and 
name  it  Jefferson  after  the  purchaser. 

Drama. — Much  interest  was  arous- 
ed by  the  announcement  that  Mrs. 
Patrick  Campbell,  a  well-known  Eng- 
lish actress,  was  to  appear  in  this 
country.    Her  work  in  New  York  has 


received  much  praise  although  in  the 
parts  in  which  she  has  appeared  up  to 
the  present  time,  she  has  not  shown 
herself  to  be  an  actress  of  the  greatest 
dramatical  emotional  power. — Fran- 
cis Wilson  is  appearing  in  a  new 
opera,  called  "  The  Toreador,"  As 
usual,  Wilson  himself  is  very  good, 
but  the  general  opinion  seems  to  be 
that  the  opera  itself  does  not  rise 
above  mediocrity,  not  is  the  music 
especially  good,  except  in  two  or 
three  instances.— "Frocks and  Frills," 
another  English  play,  is  having  a  suc- 
cessful run  in  New  York.  Miss  Hilda 
Spong  has  the  leading  part,  that  of  a 
young  and  fashionable  dressmaker. — 
The  most  notable  theatrical  event  of 
the  season  is  perhaps  the  presentation 
of  David  Belasco's  new  play  "  Du 
Barry"  with  Mrs.  Leslie  Carter  in  the 
title  role.  The  play  is  founded  on 
the  life  of  Du  Barry,  and  as  such, 
gives  opportunity  for  any  fine  scenic 
effects,  of  which  full  advantage  is 
taken.  Viewed  from  a  historical 
standpoint  the  play  is  entirely  false 
in  many  instances  and  full  of  absurd- 
ities when  we  consider  the  real  char- 
acter of  Madame  Du  Barry.  But 
reviewed  as  a  play  and  apart  from  its 
historical  side,  it  is  wonderfully 
moving  and  very  fine. — Ottis  Skinner 
is  still  acting  in  "Francesca  da 
Rimini"."  His  was  the  first  play  to 
be  presented  in  New  York  this  winter 
dealing  with  Paolo  and  Francesca, 
but  two  or  three  more  are  to  be  pre- 
ented  their  soon. 
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BY  THE  FAMOUS  TRAVELERS  E.  AND  E.  AND  THEIR  EQUALLY 
FAMOUS  SERVANTS  S.  AND  P. 


RATURE  wears  a  freshness  and  a  glory  that  can  never  fade.  Continual 
worship  at  her  shrine  increases  our  desire  for  that  happiness  which 
only  Nature  gives  and  adds  to  our  capacity  for  its  appreciation. 

Switzerland,  then,  of  all  countries  in  the  world,  is  the  one  of  which 
the  traveler  is  likely  to  tire  least.  The  vision  of  its  kingly  Alps  must 
always  thrill  the  heart  with  exultation.  Its  noble  roads  and  unsurpassed 
hotels  make  rest  or  travel  on  its  heights  delightful ;  while  the  keen  tonic  of 
its  mountain  air  restores  the  jaded  frame,  as  ancients  dreamed  a  draught 
would  do  from  the  pure  fountain  of  perpetual  youth.  One  of  the  most 
attractive  gateways  to  this  land  of  mountains  is  Interlaken.  All  tourists  in 
Switzerland  come  hither,  almost  of  necessity.  No  other  point  is  quite  so 
central  for  excursions.  None  is  more  easy  of  approach.  As  its  name  indi- 
cates, it  lies  between  two  famous  lakes  which  rival  one  another  in  respect  to 
beauty.  Before  it,  also,  are  the  charming  vales  of  Lauterbrunnen  and  Grin- 
delwald,  which  lead  one  into  the  very  heart  of  the  Bernese  Oberland. 

Moreover,  from  sixty  to  eighty  thousand  people  come  here  every  year  to 
render  homage  to  the  peerless  sovereign  who  holds  court  at  Interlaken. 
There  is  no  need  to  name  the  peak  to  which  I  thus  allude,  for  everywhere  in 
Interlaken  we  discern  the  crowning  glory  of  the  place — besides  which  all 
others  fade — the  lovely  Jungfrau,  queen  of  Alpine  heights. 

Her  grand,  resplendent  form  fills  the  entire  space  between  the  encircling 
peaks,  and  forms  a  dazzling  center-piece  of  ice  and  snow,  nearly  fourteen 
thousand  feet  in  height.    It  is  a  never-ending  pleasure  to  rest  upon  the  broad 
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piazzas  of  Interlaken's  palatial  hotels,  and  gaze  upon  this  radiant  mount.  It 
sometimes  looks  like  a  great  white  cloud  forever  anchored  in  one  place,  but 
oftener  sparkles  as  if  covered  with  a  robe  of  diamonds ;  mantled,  as  it  is, 
with  snows  of  virgin  purity  from  base  to  heaven-piercing  summit.  Yet  were 
we  to  examine  closely  a  single  section  of  the  Jungfrau,  we  should  discover 
that  its  shoulders  are  covered  with  enormous  snow-fields,  the  origin  of  stu- 
pendous avalanches. 

For  amid  all  this  beauty  there  is  much  here  that  is  harsh  and  terrible. 
Appalling  precipices,  dangerous  crevasses,  and  well-nigh  constant  falls  of 
hundreds  of  tons  of  rocks  and  ice,  render  the  wooing  of  this  "Maiden  of  the 
Alps"  a  difl&cult  undertaking.  In  fact,  the  name  Jungfrau,  or  Maiden,  was 
given  to  the  mountain,  because  its  pure  summit  seemed  destined  to  remain 
forever  virgin  to  the  tread  of  man.  Many  had  sought  to  make  her  conquest, 
but  in  vain.  At  least,  however,  in  1811  (nearly  thirty  years  after  the  subjuga- 
tion of  Mont  Blanc),  two  brothers  gained  the  crest  ;  and  since  that  time  its 
icy  slopes  have  reflected  the  forms  of  many  ambitious  and  courageous  travelers. 

No  tourist  who  has  been  at  Interlaken  on  a  pleasant  evening  can  possibly 
forget  the  vision  which  presents  itself  as  day  reluctantly  retires  from  the 
Jungfrau  at  the  approach  of  night. 

L/et  us  now  join  an  excursion  party  to  Lauterbrunnen,  which  a  famous 
traveler  has  described  as  being  dainty  and  lovely  as  a  dimple  in  the  cheek  of 
Nature.  This  charming  and  romantic  vale,  is  about  half  a  mile  in  width,  and 
is  bounded  on  both  sides  by  lofty  mountains,  over  which  the  winter's  sun  can 
hardly  climb  until  midday.  And  yet  luxuriant  vegetation  covers  it,  as  with 
an  emerald  carpet.     The  bases  of  these  mountains  seem  to  rest  on  flowers. 

The  awful  scenery  which  surrounds  it  makes  it  seem  doubly  sweet  and 
fair ;  and  one  can  hardly  imagine  a  more  striking  picture  than  that  of  this 
peaceful  valley,  looking  smiling  up  into  the  stern  and  savage  faces  of  the 
monsters  which  environ  it,  as  if  unconscious  of  its  helplessness,  or  trusting 
confidently  in  their  mercy.  A  little  distance  up  the  valley,  we  note  its  most 
remarkable  feature,  the  fall  of  the  Staubbach,  or  "Dust-brook,"  which  here 
leaps  boldly  over  the  brow  of  the  mountain,  nine  hundred  and  eighty  feet 
above  us.  Long  before  it  reaches  the  ground,  it  is  converted  into  a  vast  cloud 
of  spray,  which  the  breeze  scatters  into  thousands  of  fantastic  wreaths. 

Whenever  the  sunlight  streams  directly  through  this,  the  effect  is  marvel- 
ous. It  then  resembles  a  transparent  veil  of  silvery  lace,  woven  with  all  the 
colors  of  the  rainbow,  fluttering  from  the  fir-clad  rocks. 

But  the  ambitious  traveler  will  ascend  far  higher  than  the  summit  of  this 
waterfall  to  stand  upon  the  mighty  cliffs  which  line  the  valley  like  gigantic 
walls. 

The  task  is  easily  accomplished  now.  Ten  years  ago  it  was  an  arduous 
climb,  on  horseback  or  on  foot  ;  but  now  an  electric  railroad  winds  for  miles 
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along  the  edge  of  frightful  precipices,  and  (where  a  vertical  ascent  is  abso- 
lutely necessary)  another  kind  of  car  lifts  one  a  thousand  feet  or  so  toward 
heaven,  as  smoothly  and  as  swiftly  as  a  hotel  elevator. 

Truly  the  visitor  of  a  dozen  years  ago  perceives  amazing  changes  to-day 
among  the  Alps.  Where,  formerly,  a  man  would  hardl}'  dare  to  go  on  foot, 
trains  now  ascend  with  myriads  of  travelers  !  Hotels  and  even  railroad  sta- 
tions up  among  the  clouds  have  driven  from  the  lofty  craigs  the  eagle  and  the 
chamois.  This  to  the  genuine  Alpine  climber  seems  like  sacrilege ;  but,  after 
all,  what  contributors  to  the  happiness  of  mankind  these  mountain  railroads 
are  !  Without  them  few  would  venture  here  ;  and  all  the  pageantry  of  Nature 
in  these  upper  regions  would  unfold  itself  through  the  revolving  years  with 
scarce  an  eye  to  note  it's  beauty  or  voice  to  tell  its  glories  to  the  world. 

In  startling  contrast  to  our  first  ascent  to  the  place,  now  many  years  ago, 
it  was  by  this  luxurious  mode  of  travel  that  we  recently  approached  the  little 
village  known  as  Miirren.  It  is  the  loftiest  hamlet  in  all  Switzerland,  con- 
sisting of  a  cluster  of  Swiss  cottages,  whose  roofs,  heavily  freighted  with  pro- 
tecting stones,  project  beyond  the  walls  like  broad-brimmed  hats.  So  singu- 
lar is  the  appearance  of  a  village  at  this  dizzy  height,  that  one  is  tempted  to 
believe  that  the  houses  had  been  blown  up  from  the  valley  by  some  reckless 
blast,  and  dropped  at  random  on  the  lonely  tableland. 

Yet  here,  to  our  astonishment,  we  find  hotels,  which  somehow  year  by 
year  outlive  the  horrors  of  the  Alpine  winter,  and  in  the  summer  season  wel- 
come their  hundreds  of  adventurous  guests.  But,  after  all,  where  in  Switzer- 
land is  there  not  a  hotel  ?  Fast  as  the  arteries  of  travel  are  extended,  on 
every  prominent  point  commanding  fine  view  is  planted  a  hotel,  a  forerunner 
of  the  world  of  travel.  This  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  charms  of  Switzerland. 
The  Andes  and  Himalayas  may  possess  higher  peaks  and  grander  glaciers  ; 
but  there  one  cannot  (as  among  the  Alps)  ride  all  day  long  on  perfect  roads 
and  in  the  evening  sit  down  to  a  well-cooked  dinner,  hear  music  on  a  broad 
veranda,  consult  the  latest  newspapers,  and  sleep  in  a  comfortable 
bed. 

Even  before  the  advent  of  the  railroad  we  were  a  thousandfold  repaid  for 
climbing  up  to  Miirren  ;  for  here  so  closely  do  the  Alpine  Titans  press  on 
every  side,  that  if  Mohammed  had  ever  found  his  way  hither,  he  might  well 
have  believed  that  the  mountains  were  coming  to  him,  and  not  he  to  the 
mountains. 

The  surrounding  summits  reveal  to  the  astonished  sight  heights,  lengths, 
and  depths  which  overwhelm  one  with  sublimity.  What  seemed  an  hour  ago 
mere  glistening  mounds  are  now  transformed  by  the  grandeur  of  this  Olym- 
pian elevation  into  vast  snow  fields,  miles  in  length,  or  into  seas  of  ice,  which 
pour  down  through  the  valleys  in  slow-moving  floods.  In  early  summer,  too, 
one  hears  at  frequent  intervals  the  roar  of  some  tremendous  avalanche  on  the 
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great  mountains  opposite,  from  which  the  tourist  is  separated  only  by  a 
yawning  gulf. 

Never  will  memory  fail  to  recall  the  morning  when  we  stood  here  waiting 
for  the  sunrise  view.  There  was  none  of  that  crowd  of  jabbering  tourists 
who  often  profane  the  summit  of  the  Rigi,  and  seem  to  measure  the  extent  of 
their  pleasure  by  the  noise  they  make.  As  we  emerged  from  the  hotel,  a  pur- 
ple line  was  visible  in  the  east,  but  clouds  and  mists  half  veiled  the  mountains 
from  our  sight.  At  length,  however,  noiselessly  but  steadily,  a  hidden  hand 
seemed  to  draw  back  the  misty  curtain  of  the  night.  Slowly  the  giant  forms 
molded  themselves  from  darkness  into  light,  until  their  foreheads  first,  and 
then  each  fold  and  outline  of  their  dazzling  shapes,  stood  forth  in  bold  relief 
against  the  sky.  The  glaciers  sparkled  with  the  first  bright  beams  like 
jeweled  highways  of  gods, — till,  finally,  as  the  sun's  disk  came  fairly  into  view, 
the  whole  vast  range  glowed  like  a  wall  of  tinted  porcelain.  It  seems  as  if  a 
thousand  sacred  fires  had  been  kindled  on  these  mountain  alters,  in  glad  re- 
sponse to  the  triumphant  greeting  of  the  god  of  day. 

Ou  descending  from  Miirren,  the  tourist  is  attracted  to  another  famous 
object,  only  a  few  miles  from  Interlaken, — the  glacier  of  Grindewald.  It  was 
while  visiting  this  sea  of  ice  that  our  guide  suddenly  turned  to  one  of  our 
party  and  asked  with  a  smile,  "Are  you  a  clergyman .-"' 

Mr.  S.  answered  that  he  could  not  claim  that  flattering  distinction,  but 
begged  to  know  the  reason  of  his  question.  "Because,"  he  said,  "clergymen 
seem  to  be  unlucky  in  Grindewald  ;  all  the  accidents  that  take  place  here, 
somehow  happen  to  them."  As  we  were  at  that  moment  just  about  to  venture 
on  the  ice,  Mr.  S.  recalled  Charles  Lamb's  reply  when  he  was  requested  to 
say  grace  at  dinner. 

"What,"  he  exclaimed,"  "are  there  no  clergymen  present?  Then  I  will 
say,  the  Lord  be  thanked  !" 

In  our  next  sketch  we  will  describe  what  we  saw  and  heard  while  visit- 
ing this  glacier. 
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An  Everyday  Love  Story. 
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Chapter  III. 

•'  And  ne'er  did  Grecian  chisel  chase 
A  nymph,  a  naiad  or  a  grace, 
Of  fairer  form  or  lovelier  face." 

Daisy  had  come  home  and  Miriam's  heart  was  filled  to  overflowing  with 
joy.  How  proud  she  was  of  this  fair  young  sister  whose  presence  in  the  house 
was  like  sunshine,  whose  affectionate  abandon,  unstudied  with  an  arch  droll- 
ery made  her  a  sweet  wonder  and  fascination.  She  danced  and  sang  all  day, 
her  silvery  laughter  made  one  glad.  Not  a  shadow  of  care  found  a  home  in 
her  heart,  not  the  tiniest  cloud  drifted  across  the  blue  of  her  sky.  Looking 
on  this  idolized  sister,  Miriam  felt  with  pride  and  satisfaction  that  she  had 
faithfully  kept  the  promise  to  their  mother.  She  had  done  all  that  was  in 
her  power  to  make  the  younger  girl  happy — even  as  she  had  for  Jack — and 
success  had  crowned  her  efforts.  What  would  she  not  be  willing  to  do  for 
their  sakes ! 

"Dr.  Bryant  in  de  parlor,  Miss  Miriam,"  said  the  small  maid  and  arm 
in  arm  the  sisters  entered  the  room. 

Miriam  noted  with  a  thrill  of  pride  the  look  of  admiration  in  the  young 
man's  eyes  as  they  rested  on  the  flower  face  of  the  girl  whose  beauty  alone 
was  enough  to  make  the  heart  of  the  most  stoical  bound  more  rapidly. 

The  indifference  that  Miriam  had  felt  for  fishing  parties,  croquet,  tea 
parties  and  such  diversions  as  the  neighborhood  afforded  now  disappeared  as 
if  by  magical  influence.  Every  invitation  was  now  accepted  with  pleasure. 
The  gayety  loving  girl  must  not  lose  an  opportunity  of  enjoying  herself. 
When  the  evening  came  round  for  the  Social  Club  to  meet  at  their  home, 
Miriam  carefully  prepared  some  light  refreshments  and  exerted  herself  in 
planning  a  program  so  unique  that  all  were  charmed  with  the  innovation  to 
the  usual  music  and  cards.  Never  did  she  feel  more  kindly  towards  Paul 
Bryant  than  when  she  saw  how  attentive  he  was  to  the  debutante.  It  was  so 
good  of  him  to  lend  his  assistance  in  trying  to  make  the  time  pass  pleasantly 
with  Daisy,  thus  acting  in  accord  with  her  wish.  He  was  ever  ready  to  take 
her  out  riding  or  walking  ;  he  brought  her  flowers  and  books  and  found  time 
to  spend  two  or  three  evenings  out  of  the  week  with  them.  Not  a  spark  of 
jealousy  was  kindled  in  her  heart  when  it  came  to  pass  that  Dr.  Bryant  was 
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always  Daisy's  escort  in  their  walks  and  drives  ;  in  a  tete-a-tete  he  was  her 
companion  ;  when  there  was  any  game  he  was  invariably  her  partner.  But 
strange  she  never  noticed  that  John  Hill  was  as  frequently  at  her  own  side, 
the  same  to  her  that  Paul  was  to  her  sister.  Often  afterwards  she  marvelled 
how  she  could  have  been  so  blind  to  all  that  went  on  in  those  happy  days 
when  Daisy  first  came  back  from  school. 

"  When  life  is  sweet  and  one  adores 
And  blue  is  all  the  sky, 
When  my  glad  spirit  sings  and  soars 
I  cannot  bear  to  die. 

"  But  when  as  doves  with  snowy  wings 
Broken,  forget  to  fly. 
My  heart  so  hurt  no  longer  sings 
I  almost  long  to  die. 

"  Oh  l/ove,  Oh  Trust,  I  give  farewell, 
With  this  my  soul's  last  sigh, 
Hope  has  no  flattering  tale  to  tell, 
I'm  ready  now  to  die." 

Thus  the  summer  passed.  The  do  Ice  far  niente  days  were  gone  like  a 
dream  and  the  cool  winds  rustling  the  leaves,  whispered  of  Autumn's  approach. 

A  party  was  gotten  up  to  go  chinkapin  hunting  ;  a  memorable  day  to 
Miriam.  Life  was  never  the  same  to  her  again.  A  casual  remark  from  John 
Hill  dispelled  the  mist  that  had  obscured  her  vision,  yet  she  would  not 
believe  a  fact  that  was  plainly  evident  and  despised  him  for  the  unwelcome 
information. 

"He  would  make  me  suspicious  as  a  means  to  help  his  own  cause,"  she 
thought  scornfully. 

It  all  came  about  in  such  a  simple  way.  There  had  been  a  cry  of  pre- 
tended fright  from  Daisy  when  Dr.  Bryant  after  treacherously  leading  her 
under  the  tree  suddenly  seized  the  nearest  branches  and  shook  them  so  vigor- 
ously that  a  shower  of  chinkapins  rattled  down  on  her  head. 

"Ah,"  said  John  when  there  was  a  laugh  at  Daisy's  expense,  "Paul  aud 
your  sister  are  getting  along  pretty  well." 

"Yes,"  Miriam  answered,  "he  is  a  good  friend,  almost  like  a  brother." 

"Friend,  brother,"  he  repeated  and  there  was  something  in  his  tone  that 
made  her  look  up  as  he  continued,  "If  he  is  not  a  lover  I  am  greatly  mistaken 
and  I  do  not  think  that  Daisy  is  averse  to  his  homage." 

Miriam  was  silent.  She  seemed  dazed  at  his  words  and  could  not  fully 
understand  till  she  glanced  in  the  direction  of  the  pair  now  walking  slowly 
down  the  hill.  Then  the  knowledge  flashed  into  mind  all  the  more  vividly 
for  its  tardy  coming  that  it  would  be  strange  indeed,  passing  strange  if  a  girl 
young  as  Daisy  did  not  love  such  a  man  as  Paul  Bryant  when  they  were  so 
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constantly  together.  And  would  it  not  be  equally  strange  if  the  attraction 
was  not  mutual?  She  had  loved  them  both  so  well  that  she  had  never  before 
thought  of  what  might  be  the  natural  result  of  propinquity.  Truly  they  were 
well  matched,  she  so  fair  and  winsome,  he  so  irresistibly  debonair.  Would 
fate  be  so  cruel,  so  ironical  as  to  let  those  two  whom  she  loved  best  in  all  the 
world  be  the  ones  to  bring  so  much  unhappiness  into  her  life? 

Miriam  had  been  home  some  time,  lying  in  the  hammock  swinging  idly. 
She  slept  and  in  her  dream  was  still  at  the  grove  among  the  picknickers. 
Daisy's  soft,  rippling  laugh  sounded  in  her  ear  and  she  saw  Paul  Bryant's 
eyes  linger  with  tender  admii-ation  on  the  lovely  face.  They  had  forgotten 
the  game  of  croquet  though  they  still  held  the  mallets  while  engaged  in 
merry  chat.  Standing  under  a  scraggy  limbed  oak  the  sun  shone  through  in 
little  waveing  patches,  sometimes  in  the  girl's  face  so  much  that  her  com- 
panion found  it  necessary  to  hold  the  umbrella  over  her  more  carefully  and 
directly  their  faces  were  hidden  and  their  words  indistinct. 

A  sharp  jealous  pang  banished  the  god  of  sleep  and  as  she  opened  her 
eyes  a  murmur  of  voices  came  from  the  parlor.  A  deep,  rich  voice,  the  echoes 
of  which  had  been  wont  to  linger  in  her  memory  long  after  he  had  taken  his 
departure,  and  Daisy's  low,  flute-like  tones.  Not  a  word  did  she  catch  and 
fearing  that  she  might,  she  arose  and  stole  noiselessly  to  her  room  feeling 
that  she  could  not  yet  bear  to  know  beyond  a  doubt  that  John  Hill's  surmise 
was  true. 

An  hour  later  Daisy  came  in  and  knelt  by  the  bedside,  kissing  the  cold 
cheek  on  the  pillow  while  she  said  in  a  tremulously,  happy  voice,  "Miriam 
I've  something  to  tell  you."  It  was  coming  and  she  braced  herself  to  bear  it 
calmly.  "Dr.  Bryant  has  asked  me  to  be  his  wife  and  I — I — I'm  very  happy," 
laying  her  face  against  her  sister's.  "I  couldn't  give  him  an  answer  until  I 
had  seen  you  first;"  she  waited  for  Miriam  to  speak  but  the  silence  was 
unbroken. 

,  "I  told  him  to  wait  a  month  and  I  could  decide  what  my  answer  would 
be.     Was  that  right?" 

"Quite  right,  my  darling,"  and  despite  the  great  effort  she  made,  her 
voice  was  unlike  her  own. 

"Are  you  tired,  Miriam— have  you  a  headache,  sissy  love?"  she  asked 
tenderly  and  when  the  wretched  girl  had  confessed  that  she  was  not  well, 
Daisy  arose  saying,  "How  selfish  I  am  to  come  and  disturb  you  with  my  tire- 
some  love  affair  that  can  easily  wait  till  to-morrow  !  Sleep  will  restore  you 
my  Miriam,  shut  your  eyes  and  go  back  to  sleep,"  and  with  a  good-night 
kiss  she  was  gone. 

So  it  was  all  true.  Daisy  and  Paul  were  lovers.  They  would  marry  and 
be  happy  while  she  went  down  to  her  grave  with  a  broken  heart  for  surely 
death  would  come  as  a  kicdly  deliverer  when   all  her  bright  hopes  had  per- 
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isbed  and  life  held  naught  but  misery.  After  awhile  her  tumultuous  emo- 
tions subsided,  succeeded  by  a  half  crazed  mood  in  which  she  sought  for  a 
ray  of  light  in  the  darkness. 

"A  month — many  changes  could  take  place  in  that  length  of  time.  Per- 
haps they  would  discover  that  they  had  been  mistaken,  that  really  no  love 
existed  between  them ;  it  was  merely  infatuation  with  a  pretty  face  with 
Paul  and  on  Daisy's  part  nothing  more  than  a  young  girl's  fancy  which  would 
not  survive  the  month's  probation  and  then  Paul  would  return  to  his  alle- 
giance." Growing  calmer  she  realized  the  folly  of  such  reasoning.  How 
could  so  unlikely  a  thing  happen  !  She  may  as  well  try  to  convince  herself 
that  it  was  all  a  dreadful  dream.  Ah  heaven,  what  a  simpleton  she  had  been  ! 
How  she  despised  herself  for  loving  a  man  who  cared  nothing  for  her  and 
never  had  only  as  a  friend.  She  had  but  deceived  herself  all  along.  Oh,  the 
shame  of  loving  unsought !  She  could  not  tell  which  sank  the  deeper,  humil- 
iation or  cruel  disappointment.  Now  she  knew  how  John  Hill  felt  when  he 
said  he  could  not  understand  why  he  loved  so  devotedly  and  found  that  love 
unrequited. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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The  Turning  Point. 
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HE  4  o'clock  train  went  speeding  along  the  level  line  of  the  railroad  one 
sunny  afternoon,  just  lo  years  ago,  and  among  its  passengers  were  two 
young  and  handsome  men,  who  had  met  on  the  cars  by  chance,  but  who  had 
been  intimate  friends  at  school  and  college,  and  who  were  intimate  friends 
still,  if  one  might  judge  by  the  fervor  of  their  greeting  and  the  earnest  man- 
ner in  which  they  conversed,  without  taking  the  least  notice  of  any  person 
around  them. 

At  last  the  elder  of  the  two,  a  tall,  dark,  young  man,  with  large  dark  eyes 
and  jet  black  hair  and  whiskers,  arose  from  his  seat,  took  his  traveling  bag 
from  the  rack  and  began  to  shake  the  dust  from  his  coat  and  to  wipe  it  from 
his  face  with  a  cambric  handkerchief,  as  if  his  journey  was  drawing  near 
its  end. 

"Then  you  are  sure  that  you  won't  come  with  me,  Harry?"  he  asked, 
looking  anxiously  into  the  fair,  frank  face  of  his  companion. 

"I  cannot,"  was  the  low  reply. 

"Well,  at  least  remember  what  I  have  been  saying  to  you  to-day.  Give  it 
up,  Harry — the  drinking,  gambling,  the  folly  of  all  kinds.  Begin  to  save 
your  money,  instead  of  spending  it  all,  as  you  do  now,  and  as  I  used  to  do, 
and  in  three  years,  or  perhaps  sooner  yet,  you  may  be  traveling  this  way  or 
some  other  way,  bound  on  my  present  errand,  with  a  neat  little  home  and  a 
dear  little  wife  waiting  for  you  at  the  journey's  end.  It  is  worth  far  more 
than  all  the  rest,  my  boy.     I  know  for  I've  tried  both  ways." 

"Why,  what  nonsence  it  is  to  talk  to  me  about  saving,  George  !  Look 
there!"  cried  Moore.  He  drew  out  his  pocketbook.  In  one  compartment 
nestled  a  ten-dollar  greenback,  In  the  other  were  two  one-dollar  bills.  In  a 
third,  a  little  crumpled  roll  of  currency,  and  in  the  fourth,  a  tiny  case  filled 
with  postage  stamps. 

"Behold  my  wordly  wealth  !"  said  he,  in  a  mocking  tone.  -'There  is  all 
I  have  before  the  next  quarter's  salary  is  paid.  And  while  I  live  in  New  York, 
I  must  spend  the  whole  of  my  salary.  I  cannot  save  it.  Expenses  are  too 
high." 

"Then  do  as  I  did,"  said  his  friend.  "I  found  the  temptations  and  ex- 
penses of  New  York  life  to  much  for  me.  I  could  not  save,  and  what  was 
worse,  I  found  that  I  was  giving  way  more  and  more  to  the  habit  which  I 
want  you  to  leave  off,  Henry.     I  gave  up  my  place  and  went  to  yonder  little 
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town,  wherein  an  uncle  of  mine  lived.  I  stated  my  case  to  him.  He  helped 
me.  He  got  me  a  situation  in  the  leading  store  here,  he  took  me  to  board  at 
his  house  and  watched  over  me  like  a  father  till  I  cared  no  more  for  drink. 
After  that,  it  was  easy  enough  to  save,  Henry,  and  I  soon  worked  my  way  up 
to  home  and  happiness.  Oddly  enough,  I  started  with  only  ten  dollars  in  my 
purse.  But  I  was  far  wor^e  than  you  are.  Cannot  you  get  something  to  do 
in  some  quiet,  country  place  like  this,  where  you  will  be  kept  out  of  tempta- 
tion as  I  was?  Try  it,  old  boy.  Write  to  me  a  month  hence,  and  if  you  have 
not  found  the  place  and  the  people  to  cure  you  by  that  time,  I'll  find  them  for 
you.     Is  that  a  bargain?" 

"Yes,"  said  Henry  Moore,  speaking  on  the  impulse  of  the  moment. 

They  parted.  Henry  Moore  watched  his  friend  as  he  stepped  into  a  wait- 
ing carriage  at  the  station,  and  drove  away  to  meet  his  bride  upon  his 
wedding  night.  Then,  as  the  train  steamed  slowly  off  again,  he  thrust  his 
pocketbook  back  into  the  breast  of  his  coat,  and  leaning  his  cheek  upon  his 
hand,  gazed  moodily  out  upon  the  flying  meadows  and  forests,  while  he 
mused  upon  his  schoolfellow's  happy  fate, 

"The  last  time  I  saw  him,  he  had  been  drinking  heavily  nearly  all  through 
the  night,"  he  thought.  "Gambling,  too,  and  losing.  His  face  looked  pur- 
ple and  flushed  ;  his  eyes  were  heavy  and  dull ;  his  cheeks  were  bloated  ;  his 
hand  shook  like  the  hand  of  an  old  man.  How  different  now.  He  is  as  hand- 
some and  fresh  colored  as  he  was  in  his  boyhood.  He  is  eager,  alert,  full  of 
life,  hope  and  happiness.     While  I"  a  heavy  sigh  finished  the  reflection. 

The  train  sped  on.  The  young  man  lost  in  painful  memory  of  misspent 
hours,  still  leaned  his  forehead  against  the  window  frame,  gazing  on  all  that 
passed  before  him  as  if  he  saw  it  not. 

Suddenly,  as  the  train  decreased  its  speed  again,  and  the  warning  bell  be- 
gan to  ring,  a  tableau  flashed  before  his  eyes  that  roused  him  in  a  moment. 

For  half  an  hour  past  their  way  had  led  through  a  dense  pine  forest, 
rising  greenly  on  either  side  of  the  cars. 

But  now  there  came  a  sunlit  streak  among  the  trees  beyond  his  window, 
and  in  the  long,  open  space  thus  formed  he  saw  a  lowly,  but  snug-looking,  gray 
cottage,  with  vineshaded  porches  and  portico,  a  green  and  level  lawn,  with  a 
lake  flashing  brightly  in  the  sun  beyond  it ;  and  on  the  lawn  a  rosy,  healthful 
girl  of  seventeen,  standing  with  her  arch,  mischievous  face  turned  toward  the 
passing  train,  and  her  arms  clasped  around  the  neck  of  a  small,  black  pony, 
saddled  and  bridled,  who  seemed  terribly  frightend  at  the  noise,  yet  perfectly 
docile  to  her  voice  and  touch. 

Other  figures  filled  the  background.  The  farmer,  stout  and  hearty,  dres- 
sed in  blue  overalls,  and  wiping  the  perspiration  from  his  brow,  as  he  lifted 
his  straw  hat  aside — a  neatly  dressed  matron  on  the  porch,  shading  her  eyes 
with  her  hand,  as  she  watched  the  train  ;  a  great,  black  Newfoundland  dog, 
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parading  around  in  a  dignified  manner,  with  a  lady's  riding  whip  in  his 
mouth,  and  a  dapper  young  gentleman  in  a  light  summer  suit  approaching 
the  lady  and  her  steed.  He  saw  them  all  as  one  sees  faces  and  figures  in  a 
vivid  dream,  and  wondered  almost  audibly  what  "that  fellow"  was  doing 
there  ;  and  then,  as  they  plunged  once  more  into  the  unbroken  solitude  of  the 
pines,  that  girl's  face  seemed  to  stand  out  visibly  in  the  air  before  him  and 
accompanied  him,  like  a  smiling  spirit  of  good  omen,  to  his  journey's  end. 

Late  that  night,  when,  after  eating  supper  and  reading  the  evening  paper, 
he  went  up  to  his  room  the  face  was  there  before  him,  smiling  like  a  picture 
from  the  bare  white  wall.  He  had  gone  up  there  to  make  some  alterations  in 
his  dress  before  going  out  to  get  rid  of  the  rest  of  his  evening  in  the  city 
streets  ;  but  the  face  detained  him,  held  him  there  in  the  cheerless  fourth- 
story  chamber,  even  against  his  will. 

"How  graceful  she  was!"  he  groaned  out.  "What  a  pretty— what  a  sweet 
face  she  had !  How  blue  her  eyes  were  !  How  brown  her  hair  was  and  how 
it  waved  about  her  head  and  face  like  a  little,  soft,  dark  cloud  of  curls  !  She 
must  have  been  ill  lately,  or  she  would  not  wear  her  hair  like  that :  every 
other  girl  is  piling  chignons  UD  higher  than  the  moon.  And  yet  she  looked 
the  very  picture  of  health.  Her  cheeks  were  as  round  and  as  rosy  as  the  ap- 
ples in  her  father's  orchard.  Perhaps  she  is  too  sensible  to  wear  chignons 
and  false  hair.  Perhaps  she  don't  care  so  much  for  dress  as  other  woman  do. 
What  did  she  wear?  I  can't  remember.  I  only  know  it  was  some  soft  dun- 
colored  material  falling  about  her  in  soft  folds,  without  ruffling  or  pauiers  of 
any  kind.  And  a  blue  ribbon  at  her  throat— blue  as  the  "bluest"— blue  as 
her  own  sweet  eyes  !  Oh  dear!  If  I  could  but  meet  a  girl  like  that— a  girl 
with  'no  nonsense  about  her,'  as  Mr.   Toots  would  say,"   he  added  with   a 

laugh "a  girl  who  would  marry  a  poor  man  because  she  loved  him,  and  who 

would  go  to  work  and  help  him  build  up  his  fortune  and  his  house  together. 
Why,  it  would  be  the  making  of  me  !" 

He  took  out  his  pocketbook  and  looked  again  at  the  ten-dollar  bill. 

"Shall  I  try  it?  Jerrold  says  he  began  with  no  more  ;  and  look  how  well 
he  has  done.  Let  me  see.  Here  is  enough  to  pay  for  my  supper,  lodging  and 
breakfast,  and  my  ticket  back  to  the  place  where  I  saw  her.  That  will  leave 
me  the  roll  of  currency  for  small  expenses,  and  the  ten  dollars  for  my  sole 
capital  till  I  find  a  place  and  work.  Her  father  is  a  farmer,  I  know.  And 
that  chap  in  the  gray  summer  suit  hates  hard  work.  .1  saw  it  in  his  face  and 
walk.  I'll  do  it.  He  can  but  refuse  me  at  the  worst,  and  I  shall  be  able  to 
look  at  that  sweet  face  again.     I'll  go." 

V  ***  V  ***  ***  ***  *** 

"You  know  he  is  not  very  strong,  father,  and  his  hands  have  grown  white 
and  soft  at  college,  and,  as  he  says,  he  is  not  fit  for  the  work,"  she  was  saying 
when  her  father's  growls  ceased  suddenly  ;  and,  looking  up,  she   saw  a  tall, 
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lian(3some,  Saxon-faced  and  bright-eyed  young  fellow,  dressed  in  homespun, 
taking  off  his  straw  hat  to  her  and  her  father  in  the  way  that  did  not  smack  of 
country  birth  and  training  by  any  means.  The  light  blue  and  the  dark  blue 
eyes  looked  straight  into  each  other's  depths  for  one  bewildering  moment. 
Then  the  girl  turned  away  and  walked  out  of  the  field,  with  a  sudden  vivid 
blush  staining  the  whiteness  of  her  throat  and  forehead  ;  and  the  young  fel- 
low, gazing  after  her  involuntarily,  began  his  story  to  the  amazed  farmer  and 
asked  for  work. 

At  12  o'clock  that  day  Jane  Halliday,  after  giving  the  last  touches  to  the 
well-spread  dinner-table,  took  the  tin  horn  and  went  out  on  the  side  piazza  to 
"call  the  folks"  to  their  noonday  meal.  She  saw  the  heads  turn,  and  the 
bending  forms  straighten  themselves  as  the  echoes  of  the  mellow  blast  floated 
over  toward  the  distant  hills,  and  lingering  yet  a  moment  felt  her  cheek  grow 
hot  again,  when  she  saw  the  young  man  advancing  with  her  father  toward  the 
house. 

"Here's  a  new  hand,  mother,"  sang  out  the  farmer  to  his  buxom  wife, 
as  they  entered  the  kitchen  together.  "He  came  along  to  look  for  work  just 
in  the  nick  of  time,  after  your  dandified  nephew  cut  and  run  for  fear  he 
should  tan  his  cheeks.  You'll  make  Dick's  bed  up  for  him  to-night,  Jane. 
He  is  worth  his  salt,  I  must  own,  and  he  shall  stay  here  as  long  as  he  likes. 
Now,  mother,  dinner — hurry,  Jenny,  hurry  !" 

They  sat  down  to  the  table.  Jane's  chair  was  directly  opposite  that 
which  the  new  hand  occupied,  and  presently  the  farmer  called  out,  wonder- 
ingly : 

"Salt  in  your  coffee,  Mr.  Moore  !  Well,  I  do  vow  !  That  is  a  queer  taste 
of  yours,  anyhow  !" 

"I  drank  it  so  as  a  child,  but  I  think  I'll  give  it  up  after  today,  as  I  am  to 
do  farming  work"  stammered  the  young  man,  scarcely  knowing  what  he  was 
saying  and  unwilling  to  own  his  blunder  lest  its  cause  might  possibly  be 
guessed. 

"Gracious!"  said  the  farmer. 

But  the  good  wife  quietly  changed  the  cup  for  another,  properly  sugared 
and  creamed,  and  the  new  hand  thanked  her  by  a  bow  that  set  her  marvelling 
in  her  turn. 

"He  don't  look  one  bit  like  a  farmer,  Jane,"  she  said,  watching  them 
back  into  the  field  again  after  dinner.  "He  is  as  much  of  a  gentleman  as  your 
Cousin  Dick  is,  in  spite  of  his  common  clothes.  And  yet  he  must  take  hold 
of  the  work  pretty  well  or  your  father  wouldn't  be  as  pleased  with  him 
as  he  is." 

Jane  made  a  brief  reply  and  changed  the  subject  as  speedily  as  possible. 
She  had  seen  beneath  her  long  eyelashes  how  the  stranger's  eyes  were  fixed 
upon  her  when  that  mistake  with  the  coffee  occurred. 
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"What  a  ridiculous  excuse,"  she  thought,  smiling. 

And  then  a  sudden  recollection  flashed  across  her  mind  with  stunning 
emphasis  and  meaning.  Was  it  a  dream?  Or  was  it  real?  That  rushing 
train — that  open  window — that  moody  look  flashing  into  sudden  brightness 
as  it  caught  and  answered  her  own  laughing  glance  while  the  cars  whirled  by. 
No  wonder  the  face  seemed  so  strangely  familiar  to  her  in  the  farm  fields  that 
morning.  But  what — oh,  Jane  of  the  fair  face  and  innocent  eyes  and  softly 
clustering  locks — what  could  it  all  mean? 

Cousin  Dick  returned  no  more  to  the  farm  that  summer.  But  the  new 
hand  stayed  and  worked  faithfully  all  through  "haying  time  and  harvest," 
much  to  the  farmer's  delight.  At  the  end  of  the  season  the  farmer  made  the 
young  man  a  liberal  offer  for  the  ensuing  year.  And  thereupon  ensued  a  long 
and  confidential  conversation  between  the  two. 

"Give  me  twenty-four  hours  to  make  up  my  mind,"  said  Moore,  at  last. 
"To-morrow  morning  you  shall  have  your  answer." 

So  when  the  four  o'clock  train  from  the  city  thundered  past  the  farm 
that  evening  the  new  hand  stood  on  the  lawn  alone  and  watched  it  with 
thoughtful  eyes.  Taller  and  straighter  he  looked  than  when  he  first  came  to 
the  lone  pine  lands,  and  there  was  a  healthy  flush  on  his  cheek,  beneath  the 
sunburn,  that  told  tales  of  a  different,  a  nobler,  a  holier  life,  than  the  former 
one  had  ever  been. 

The  farmer  was  busy  at  the  barn.  The  good  housewife,  in  the  kitchen, 
was  hurrying  onward  her  preparations  for  tea,  and  Jane,  with  a  two-quart  tin 
basin  in  her  hand,  came  out  of  the  house  and  turned  toward  the  garden  as 
he  looked  that  way.  Her  errand  was  for  fruit  for  the  supper  table,  but  before 
the  first  handful  of  berries  had  rattled  down  upon  the  bottom  of  the  basin  the 
girl  started,  listened  a  moment,  and  then  turned  crimson  as  the  new  hand 
came  up  beside  her.  The  berries  were  neglected.  He  stood  still  a  moment, 
then  dropping  basin  and  berries  upon  the  grass,  he  held  her  by  the  hands. 

"Jane,  your  father  has  asked  me  to  stay  here  and  help  him  with  another 
year,"  he  said.  "He  offers  me  good  wages.  And  I  am  safe  here — safe  from 
many  a  temptation  that  you  know  nothing  about — thank  God.  I  am  a  better 
and  a  happier  man  for  my  stay  here  this  summer,  but  there  is  room  for 
improvement  yet.  It  rests  with  you  to  say  if  that  improvement  shall  be 
made." 

"With  me?"  said  Jane,  glancing  up  at  him  with  a  gentle  smile. 

"With  you  ;  with  you  alone." 

"Then  stay." 

He  took  a  pocketbook  from  the  breast  of  his  coat  and  opened  it. 

"Jane,  you  see  that  ten-dollar  bill?" 

"Yes." 

"That   marks  the  turning-point  in  my  life.     I  was  going  headlong  to 
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destruction  when  a  friend  held  me  back.  I  had  but  ten  dollars  to  begin  the 
world  with  again  if  I  gave  up  my  place  and  salary  in  New  York.  Yet  my 
friend  advised  it.  It  was  what  he  had  done,  and  in  three  years  he  had  earned 
a  home  and  a  wife  in  another  place.  He  had  been  as  wild  and  as  reckless  as 
I  was  then,  and  it  was  seeing  what  a  little  sober  effort  had  done  for  him  that 
encouraged  me  to  try.  I  came  here — and  you  know  my  life  and  thoughts  and 
habits  from  that  day.     We  have  been  happy  here  together,  Jane." 

"Oh,  very  happy,"  was  her  reply. 

"But  now  there  must  be  a  change.  I  cannot  go  on  in  the  old  way  any 
longer,  Jane  ;  your  father  likes  me  and  I  believe  I  may  stay  here  forever  so 
far  as  he  and  your  mother  are  concerned.  Now,  for  their  daughter.  There  is 
ten  dollars,  Jane  and  there  is  what  I  have  earned  by  sheer  hard  work  these 
last  six  months  added  to  it.  I  shall  receive  four  times  that  sum  another  year 
from  your  father  if  I  stay.     Will  it  be  enough,  Jane,  for  me  and  my  wife?" 

She  was  silent.  Bending  down  to  look  at  her  he  saw  that  her  eyes  were 
full  of  tears. 

"Can't  you  like  me,  then?"  he  asked,  in  dismay. 

"Oh,  it  is  not  that.  It  is  father  and  mother",  she  whispered.  "I  must 
not  leave  them." 

"There  is  no  need,  my  love.  I  may  tell  you  now  that  your  father  has 
given  his  consent,  and  your  dear  mother  will  not  be  long  behind  him.  Oh, 
Jane,  my  darling !  I  found  my  hope,  my  joy  and  my  salvation  that  day  I 
came  to  the  Lone  Pine  farm." 

"And  not  a  single  berry  for  supper  !"  bewailed  Mrs.  Halliday,  when  they 
returned  at  last  to  the  house.  But  a  tearful  smile  succeeded  the  lament,  as, 
after  a  brief  whisper  from  Jane,  she  kissed  and  blessed  the  "new-hand"  as  her 
prospective  son-in-law. — \New  York  News. 


The  Lieutenant's  Romance. 


J.    M.    WADDII,!,. 


CHE  flood-tide  of  battle  was  at  its  height  in  the  Wilderness,  May  5,  '64. 
The  roar  of  musketry  ebbed  and  flowed  all  along  the  line,  and  hundreds 
lav  gasping  under  the  tangled  undergrowth  which  extended  for  miles  on 
either  side  of  what  was  known  as  the  Plank  Road,  near  which  my  company, 
lying  or  kneeling,  the  better  to  see  the  enemy  through  the  dense  thicket,  as 
well  as  for  protection,  were  firing  as  rapidly  as  their  unfavorable  positions 
would  allow. 

Our  captain  had  fallen  early,  shot  through  the  head,  and  First  Lieutenant 
Rowe  was  soon  thereafter  borne  away  by  the  litter-bearers,  desperately 
wounded.  There  was  little  for  me  to  do,  every  man  of  the  company  doing  his 
duty,  as  I  passed  along  the  line,  crouching  from  the  rain  of  bullets,  and 
speaking  words  of  cheer  here  and  there,  few,  if  any,  of  which  were  heard  in 
the  din  and  roar  of  the  conflict.  Pausing  for  a  moment,  the  shrubbery  was 
parted,  and  little  Johnny  Julian,  courier  for  the  colonel,  came  through  the 
bushes,  shielding  his  face  with  both  hands,  as  if  from  the  light,  and  yelled  in 
my  ear:  "The  colonel's  orders  are  that  you  take  your  company  at  once  to 
the  rear,  and  report  to  Colonel  White  on  the  Plank  Road." 

Within  a  few  seconds  we  were  double  quicking  down  the  road,  stooping 
as  we  went,  the  better  to  escape  the  shower  of  balls  which  whistled  through 
the  brush  on  every  side. 

Soon  we  came  upon  the  Third  Corp's  Ordnance  train  standing  in  the  road 
in  a  double  row,  horses  harnessed  and  drivers  mounted,  ready  to  move  instantly. 
Half  a  mile  further  on  we  met  Colonel  White. 

"L,ieutenant,  take  your  company  a  quarter-mile  further  on,  with  Cooke's 
wagon  train  with  guns  loaded,  ready  to  repel  cavalry,"  he  ordered,  and  off  he 
galloped  toward  the  front. 

Obeying  his  order,,  we  reached  our  position,  and  threw  ourselves  by  the 
roadside  to  rest.  A  little  later  I  heard  from  the  thicket  near  by  what  seemed 
a  groan  of  some  one  in  pain.  A  second  time  the  sound  reached  my  ears,  and 
I  determined  to  learn  the  cause. 

Thirty  or  forty  steps  from  the  road,  in  a  perfect  tangle  of  brush  acd 
vines,  I  espied  a  blue  uniform  on  the  ground.  Approaching  nearer,  I  dis- 
covered a  Federal  soldier  lying  face  downwards,  apparently  dead.  Pulling 
aside  the  brush,  I  knelt  and  turned  the  body  over  as  gently  as  I  could,  to 
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ascertain  if  life  was  extinct.  With  a  groan  and  a  shudder  his  eyes  opened, 
while  his  lips  moved  as  if  to  speak,  but  no  sound  came  from  them.  Raising 
his  head  slightly,  I  placed  my  canteen  to  his  lips,  and  in  a  few  moments  he 
seemed  much  revived.     "What  regiment?"     I  asked. 

In  a  weak  voice  he  replied,  "Fifth  New  York  Cavalry,"  which  was  con- 
firmed by  the  brass  letters  on  his  forage  cap  lying  near. 

Hardened  as  I  was  by  scenes  of  blood  and  suffering,  my  sympathies  were 
deeply  aroused  as  I  looked  in  the  face  of  the  young  soldier,  for  he  seemed  not 
more  than  tweny  years  of  age — a  mere  boy,  though  taking  a  man's  place 
under  man's  most  trying  circumstances;  a  fair,  frank,  blue-eyed  boy,  dying, 
perhaps,  far  from  home  or  friends. 

"How  are  you  hurt?"  I  asked. 

Pointing  to  his  hip,  a  slight  rent  and  a  blood  spot  or  two  told  the  story. 

Placed  in  as  easy  a  posture  as  possible,  and  his  thirst  again  satisfied,  he 
gave  a  brief  account  of  himself,  his  name,  where  from,  etc.,  after  which  I  left 
him  for  a  short  time  to  rejoin  my  company. 

Finding  everything  quiet,  I  called  one  of  the  men,  and  together  we 
returned  to  the  wounded  youth.  With  our  pocket  knives  we  cut  away  the 
brush  and  tangle  for  some  twenty  feet  around  him,  and  carefully  swept  up 
the  leaves  and  rubbish,  as  fire  was  raging  in  the  woods  not  far  away.  We 
built  a  slight  shelter  of  green  branches  above  his  head  for  protection  from  the 
sun  filled  his  canteen  from  the  creek  near  by,  and  divided  our  rations  of 
bacon  and  bread  with  him. 

He  seemed  very  grateful ;  offered  his  watch  in  return  for  our  services, 
which  I  placed  in  his  pocket  again,  and,  bidding  him  good-bye,  promising  to 
see  him  again,  went  back  to  my  company. 

The  expected  cavalry  raid  proved  a  false  alarm,  and  within  an  hour  or  two 
the  several  companies  along  the  road,  mine  among  others,  were  hurried  back 
to  the  battle  line,  and  I  saw  no  more  of  my  Fifth  Cavalry  man,  and  thought 
no  more  of  the  circumstance. 

Grant  attacked  early  next  morning,  and  we  were  being  steadily  pressed 
back  when  Longstreet,  with  his  twelve  thousand  heroes,  moved  up  at  the 
double  quick,  with  Lee  at  their  head  :  the  tide  was  turned  and  the  day  saved. 

Then  began  the  movement  by  the  flank,  with  great  blood  spots  marking 
the  line  of  march,  on  the  loth  and  again  on  the  12th  of  May,  on  the  3d  and 
23d  of  June,  and  on  to  Petersburg,  which  I  never  reached,  for,  together  with 
some  hundreds  of  others,  I  was  captured  at  Hanover,  and  hustled  off  to  medi- 
tate at  Elmira  over  the  uncertainties  of  a  soldier's  life. 

My  circumstances  and  surroundings  at  Elmira  were  not  of  a  joyful 
nature.  Discipline  was  strict,  and  the  days  were  remarkably  alike.  My 
daily  life  is  quite  accurately  described  in  the  daily  entry  made  by  Jack  in  his 
diary  of  "Innocents"  fame,  as  follows  ;     "Got  up,  washed,  and  went  to  bed." 
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The  monotony  was  slightly  varied  by  the  daily  appearance  of  visitors  to  the 
prison,  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  city,  a  limited  number  of  whom  were  at 
that  time  admitted  to  gaze  at  the  prisoners  and  to  ask  questions.  Most  of  us 
were  quite  willing  to  be  noticed  and  interrogated  thus,  as  there  were  not 
wanting  among  the  visitors  kindly  hearts  whose  promptings  occasionally 
blessed  us  with  small  gifts,  which,  in  our  forlorn  state,  were  received  with  a 
degree  of  gratitude  far  out  of  proportion  to  their  intrinsic  value. 

Thus  it  came  to  pass  one  day  that  a  lady,  accompanied  by  a  very  pretty 
girl,  passed  near  me,  and  incidentally  inquired  from  what  State  I  came. 
Being  civilly  answered,  the  elder  of  the  two  asked  if  I  needed  anything  for 
my  personal  comfort.  Inasmuch  as  my  entire  earthly  possessions  consisted  of 
a  tattered  Confederate  uniform,  a  pocket  knife,  and  a  blanket,  I  was  prepared 
to  enumerate  a  long  list  of  needs  ;  but  as  the  girl  was  very  pretty,  my  pride 
very  extravagant,  and  my  common  sense  nil,  I  replied  that  I  needed  nothing. 
My  name  and  regiment  was  asked  for,  and  they  passed  on,  with  a  pleasantly 
worded  wish  for  my  speedy  return  to  my  friends. 

Several  days  passed,  and  the  couple  again  appeared,  and  again  approached 
me  with  a  kindly  recognition.  We  had  quite  a  little  chat  this  time,  the 
young  lady  asking  a  number  of  questions  about  army  and  prison  life,  and 
again  they  bade  me  adieu,  the  younger  of  the  two  placing  in  my  hand,  as  she 
turned  away,  a  small  copy  of  the  New  Testament.  Opening  it  to  see  whose 
name  I  should  find,  I  was  surprised  to  see  on  the  fly-leaf,  written  in  a  delicate 
feminine  hand  ;  "Would  you  place  yourself  in  the  hands  of  a  friend,  and 
assume  the  attendant  risks?  If  so,  tie  a  bit  of  white  cord  to  the  bottom  but- 
ton of  your  coat,  when  we  come  next  week.  Confide  in  no  one  else,  and 
destroy  this."  Instantly  I  tore  out  the  leaf  and  chewed  it  into  pulp.  There 
was  no  sleep  for  my  eyes  that  night.  What  did  this  mean  ?  Who  and  what 
were  these  people  who  thus  interested  themselves  in  me  ?  And  why  ?  Was  it 
a  trap?  No  ;  surely  these  two  women  couldn't  entertain  such  a  thought 
toward  a  poor  devil  of  a  prisoner.  These,  and  a  thousand  such  thoughts, 
occupied  my  mind  all  the  night  through,  and,  when  reveille  sounded,  I  had 
decided  to  trust  them  fully.  The  next  few  days  were  full  of  anxiety  and  sus- 
pense, but  my  purpose  of  confiding  in  them  never  wavered. 

Within  a  week  they  came  again.  I  deemed  it  prudent  not  to  approach 
them  too  soon,  but  stood  aloof,  waiting  for  them  to  dispose  of  some  trifles. 
When  I  presented  myself,  with  my  bit  of  white  cord  conspicuously  displayed 
according  to  orders,  my  angel  put  into  my  hands  a  religious  tract,  and,  with  a 
most  indifferent,  unconcerned  look,  passed  on.  I  held  the  tract  carelessly  for 
some  moments,  and  placed  it  in  my  breast  pocket.  How  beautiful  she  looked, 
and,  though  I  was  wild  with  anxiety  to  see  what  my  tract  contained,  I  could 
but  linger  to  watch  her. 

It  was  no  easy  matter  to  find  seclusJQU  iu  that  crow4e<3  enelosure,  but 
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waiting  my  opportunity,  at  length  I  found  myself  alone,  and  tremblingly 
opened  the  tract.  On  a  blank  page,  pinned  inside,  was  written  :  "Two  weeks 
from  this  date,  a  woman  with  a  red-bordered  handkerchief  in  her  belt,  will 
give  you  a  thin  linen  coat  and  vest.  Carry  them  to  your  quarters,  conceal 
them,  and  return  immediately.  An  old  man,  with  gold  eyeglasses,  will  give 
you  pants,  shoes,  and  collar.  Do  likewise  with  these  and  return.  We  will 
give  you  a  hat,  in  the  lining  of  which  will  be  found  a  permit,  signed  by  the 
Commandant,  allowing  Mr.  William  J.  Pool,  of  Syracuse,  to  visit  the  prison- 
ers. As  soon  as  possible,  without  exciting  attention,  put  on  your  new  suit 
and  walk  quietly  to  exit,  surrendering  your  permit  to  the  guard.  When  out- 
side, walk  slowly,  straight  away  from  the  prison  for  two  hundred  paces,  when 
a  young  man  will  meet  you.  Trust  yourself  to  him,  and  confide  in  no  one 
else.  Should  anything  transpire  endangering  you  or  us,  cut  the  two  bottom 
buttons  from  your  coat." 

Having  thoroughly  memorized  my  instructions,  they  were  likewise 
chewed  up,  and  I  began  to  have  visions  of  freedom,  conspicuous  among  them 
being  the  picture  of  the  fairy  who  was  taking  this  hazard  on  my  account. 

The  days  went  by  as  do  the  months  now,  I  grew  nervous  and  anxious, 
fearful  ever  that  some  one  would  read  my  thoughts.  Not  only  were  my  fears 
for  myself.  What  if  I  brought  my  fair  benefactresses  to  grief?  Truly  were 
the  two  intervening  weeks  filled  with  a  variety  of  conflicting  emotions,  and  I 
more  than  once  wished  I  had  never  given  the  signal  of  assent  to  the  offer  of 
freedom. 

At  length,  after  a  sleepless  night,  the  eventful  day  came.  All  through  the 
morning  I  battled  with  my  excitement,  but  gained  only  a  partial  victory. 
The  usual  knots  of  visitors  began  to  arrive,  but  not  my  benefactresses.  Watch- 
ing the  throng,  I  at  length  espied  the  woman  with  the  red-bordered  handker- 
chief. I  noted  that  she  carried  several  goodly-sized  packages  of  what 
appeared  to  be  food,  which  she  distributed  indiscriminately.  As  I  approached 
she  gave  me  a  thin,  hard-pressed  bundle,  which  I  placed  in  my  pocket, 
and,  shortly  going  to  my  quarters,  hid  it  under  a  small  wooden  box  which 
served  the  purpose  of  a  seat,  and  immediately  returned  to  the  crowd  of 
visitors. 

I  waited  only  a  short  time  for  my  old  man.  There  he  was,  giving  out 
tracts  and  Testaments,  with  a  package  or  two  in  his  pockets.  As  I  drew  near 
him,  he  placed  one  of  the  packages  in  my  hands,  with  a  benediction,  and, 
having  lingered  a  short  time,  this  was  placed  under  the  box  with  its  com- 
panion. 

A  tedious  half -hour  passed  before  I  saw  my  two  angels.  Coming  near, 
the  young  lady  said  to  me  :  "Here's  a  Yankee  hat  from  a  Yankee  girl.  Will 
a  rebel  accept  it?"  "No,  Miss,"  I  replied,  "but  a  Southern  gentleman  will," 
and,  suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  I  placed  it  on  my  head,  as  she  uncon- 
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cernedly  went  her  way,  handing  a  pair  of  half  hose  to  one,  a  handkerchief  to 
another,  until  I  lost  sight  of  her. 

A  little  later  I  was  in  my  quarters,  trembling  all  over.  Should  I  try  the 
risky  experiment  now,  or  later?  "Now  or  never,"  I  thought,  in  desperation, 
and  began  to  don  my  new  attire.  While  thus  engaged,  one  of  my  messmates 
came  in  hurriedly,  but  left  as  quickly,  not  observing  me. 

Dressed  as  a  citizen,  I  paused  a  moment  to  collect  myself,  and  stepped 
forth  for  freedom. 

As  I  walked  across  the  grounds,  my  heart  beat  so  loudly  thar  I  feared 
others  would  hear  it.  On  I  walked,  mingling  with  the  visitors,  no  one  seem- 
ing to  notice  me.  As  I  neared  the  gate,  Walter  White,  one  of  my  fellow- 
prisoners,  recognized  me.  He  was  in  the  act  of  speaking  when  I  drew  my 
knife  from  my  pocket,  and  speaking  loud  enough  for  the  guard  to  hear 
me,  said:  "Here,  reb,  take  this  to  cut  your  beef  with,"  adding  in  a 
whisper,  "For  God's  sake  say  nothing."  He  understood  instantly  ;  was  most 
profuse  in  his  thanks  for  the  knife,  and  we  parted.  Passing  slowly  through 
the  exit,  I  surrendered  my  permit,  and  was  free. 

It  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that  I  kept  from  running  ;  however,  I 
restrained  myself,  and,  following  my  instructions,  found  a  young  man  waiting 
for  me,  who  without  a  word,  took  my  arm,  and  together  we  sauntered  away 
from  the  locality  as  if  we  had  been  friends  for  life.  Some  distance  from  the 
prison  we  hastened  our  steps,  when  for  the  first  time,  my  companion 
spoke  : 

"My  name  is  Avery  Chauncey,  and  I  am  taking  you  to  my  father's  resi- 
dence. You  will  remain  in  hiding  with  us  for  some  time  until  the  noise  made 
over  your  escape  subsides.  The  two  ladies  you  first  met  are  my  mother  and 
my  sister ;  the  lady  with  the  fancy  handkerchief  is  my  aunt  who  lives  with 
us,  and  the  old  gentleman  with  the  tracts  is  my  father,  so  you  perceive  it  has 
required  the  whole  family  to  pull  you  out  of  that  hole.  We  will  have  to  fur- 
nish you  with  rather  cramped  quarters  for  awhile,  being  no  more  than  a  cuddy 
fitted  up  by  my  father  and  myself,  just  under  the  roof,  within  the  last  fort- 
night ;  and  our  hospitality  cannot  equal  what  we  would  like,  for  you  must  not 
be  seen  by  the  servants," 

I  replied  that  this  was  not  the  time  for  a  suitable  expression  of  my  grati- 
tude, and  that  I  would  obey  orders  implicitly.  Shortly  after,  we  entered  a 
fair-sized  frame  dwelling,  and  I  was  immediately  taken  up  two  flights  of 
steps  and  hurried  into  a  little  six-by-eight  box  of  a  place,  just  under  the  raft- 
ers, the  door  of  which  was  not  more  than  two  and  a  half  feet  square  against 
which  a  table  was  placed,  the  woolen  cover  of  which  hung  down  nearly  to  the 
floor,  completely  hiding  the  entrance  to  my  "den." 

"Make  the  best  of  it,"  he  said.  "It's  a  pretty  tough  place,  but  I  guess 
it's  better  than  the  prison.     I  must   show  myself  now,  for  our  house  may  soon 
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be  under  suspicion,  A  couple  of  taps  on  your  door  will  be  my  signal,"  and 
off  he  went. 

I  found  my  den  very  cosy — a  trifle  warm  and  a  bit  dark,  being  lighted 
and  ventilated  only  by  the  removal  of  two  shingles  from  the  roof,  which 
could  be  replaced  in  case  of  rain.  The  furniture  was  suited  to  the  size  of  the 
room,  with  several  books  with  which  to  beguile  the  period  of  my  confine- 
ment ;  but  that  which  probably  gave  me  the  greatest  pleasure  was  a  neat  suit 
of  dark  clothing  and  a  change  of  linen,  which,  by  the  by,  I  had  not  known 
for  some  months.  A  lunch  was  spread  on  a  tray,  which  I  lost  no  time  in 
devouring, 

I  cannot  recall  in  my  whole  life  a  feeling  of  more  thorough  contentment 
than  that  experienced  by  me  as  I  threw  myself  on  the  low  bedstead  to  think 
over  the  events  of  the  day.  Nature,  however,  prevailed  over  mind,  and  I  soon 
fell  asleep. 

How  long  afterwards  I  know  not,  I  was  awakened  by  two  raps  on  the 
door,  to  which  I  replied  in  like  manner,  and  soon  some  one  scrambled  into  the 
room. 

"I'll  put  up  your  ventilation  shingle,  so  as  not  to  cause  the  neighbors  to 
think  the  roof  is  on  fire  when  I  strike  a  light,"  said  Avery,  in  the  darkness, 
proceeding  to  light  the  lamp. 

"Here's  some  supper  and  a  few  cigars,  and,  if  you  don't  object,  I'll  sit  by 
and  see  you  enjoy  them,  after  which  we'll  have  a  chat." 

1  bade  him  do  the  talking  while  I  ate,  and  afterwards  I  would  do  my  share 
with  him.  He  informed  me  that  there  was  no  talk  of  an  escape  (and,  indeed, 
it  appeared  later  that  my  departure  was  never  noted  by  the  prison  oflScials,  or 
that  they  kept  the  matter  quiet),  that  every  member  of  the  family  wished  to 
see  me,  but  that  I  should  not  venture  out  for  several  days,  as  the  town  was 
always  full  of  detectives  and  no  one  was  safe  from  suspicion,  and  that  though 
he  had  been  a  Union  soldier  his  people  were  as  likely  to  be  suspected  as  others. 

Some  hours  were  spent  in  conversation,  when  he  bade  me  "good-night," 
and  again  I  resigned  myself  to  slumber,  and  knew  nothing  until  next  morning. 

Thus  for  four  or  five  days  I  was  kept  a  close  prisoner,  young  Chauncey 
being  most  attentive  during  the  time,  no  one  else  being  admitted  except 
Chauncey,  pere,  who  visited  me  several  times.  The  old  gentlemen  was  kind- 
ness itself,  assuring  me  that  he  would  gladly  do  all  in  his  power  until  such  a 
time  as  I  wished  to  return  South.  One  evening  Avery  crawled  through  the 
door  into  my  den,  saying  :  "The  ladies  are  expecting  you  in  the  parlor  this 
evening,  and  we  think  there  will  be  no  risk,  though  you  must  hold  yourself  in 
readiness  to  retreat,  should  there  be  a  ring  at  the  door." 

I  was  rejoiced  at  this,  for  my  confinement  was  growing  irksome,  and  I 
longed  for  a  time  when  I  could  see  my  fair  deliverer,  and  thank  her  and  the 
others  for  their  great  kindness. 
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Having  arranged  my  toilet,  we  descended  to  the  parlor.  The  entire  fam- 
ily was  assembled  ;  Mrs.  Chauncey,  Miss  Sarah  Chauncey,  the  aunt  and  Miss 
Esther,  my  angel,  to  each  of  whom  I  was  duly  introduced.  The  evening 
passed  in  delightful  conversation,  and  at  a  late  hour  I  ascended  to  "the 
den,"  accompanied  by  Avery,  who  sat  with  me  until  midnight,  which  time  I 
would  much  rather  have  spent  in  the  parlor  with  Esther,  but  the  fates 
decided  otherwise. 

Each  evening  thereafter  I  spent  in  the  parlor,  generally  with  the  family, 
occasionally  with  Esther,  whom  I  simply  worshipped  the  more  I  saw  of  her. 
But  recently,  I  little  thought  that  any  hated  Yankee  could  ever  influence  me, 
so  it  was,  nevertheless,  and  I  began  to  realize  that  life  must  be  worthless  to 
me  without  her. 

I  had  as  yet  said  nothing  of  my  sentiments  to  her,  though  I  suspected 
that  she  was  not  totally  ignorant  on  that  subject.  A  young  man's  affections 
are  hard  to  conceal  from  the  object  of  his  love,  but  I  failed  to  discover  that 
she  cared  more  for  me  than  a  hearty  sympathy  for  a  prisoner  of  war,  in  an 
enemy's  country. 

I  determined  to  make  known  my  feelings,  and  not  many  evenings  passed 
before  the  opportunity  came.  If  she  was  indifferent,  there  was  nothing  for 
me  to  do  but  leave,  and  get  across  the  lines.  South,  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  family  were  gone  out,  leaving  us  alone  in  the  parlor.  Summoning 
all  my  courage,  I  said  to  her  : 

"I  have  decided  to  make  an  idiot  of  myself,  Miss  Esther." 

"Surely  you  are  not  thinking  of  leaving  us  yet,"  she  replied  looking 
steadily  in  my  face. 

"That  would  be  wisdom,  in  comparison  with  my  purpose,"  I  answered  in 
a  steady,  deliberate  tone. 

I  think  she  began  to  divine  my  intentions,  for  her  gaze  fell  upon  the  car- 
pet at  her  feet,  and  a  blush  tinged  her  cheek  as  she  replied : 

"I  cannot  imagine  your  meaning." 

I  was  sorely  tempted  to  take  her  in  my  arms  and  tell  her  the  old,  old 
story,  but  prudence  and  reason  prevailed,  and  I  sat  quietly,  framing  my  next 
sentence 

"A  poverty-sticken  prisoner,  with  little  to  recommend  me,  a  stranger  and 
a  beggar,  indebted  to  the  charity  of  hitherto  unknown  friends  for  the  very 
clothing  I  wear,  yet  I  cannot  longer  forbear  declaring  that  from  the  first  I 
have  been  madly  in  love  with  you.  I  know  my  words  are  those  of  a  simple- 
ton, but  the  worst  you  can  do  is  to  speak  your  contempt  for  my  passion.  I 
cannot  help  taking  that  hazard." 

Great  tears  filled  the  blue  eyes,  and  in  a  moment  she  was  folded  in  my 
arms. 

It  is  a  task  I  am  unequal  to,  that  of  recording  the  tender  loving  words 
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which  fell  from  our  lips  dui-iug  the  blessed  moments  which  followed.  By  her 
gentle  but  firm  command  I  resumed  my  seat,  and  became  again  paitially 
rational. 

"So  it  was  you  who  selected  me  from  among  the  hundreds  as  the  object 
of  your  most  disloyal  intentions,"  I  exclaimed. 

"Yes;  we  looked  carefully  over  the  entire  collection,"  she  answered, 
with  a  happy  smile,  "and  I  decided  that  you  should  be  the  favored  one." 

Again  I  would  have  taken  her  to  my  heart,  but  order  prevailed,  and  I  was 
not  allowed  to  do  so. 

"And  why,  pray,  was  I  selected  ?"     I  inquired,  angling  for  a  compliment. 

"We  never  told  you  the  story,  did  we?" 

"No." 

"Well,  last  spring,  brother  Avery  wbs  badly  wounded  down  in  Virginia, 
A  rebel — I  mean  a  confederate — oflBcer  was  very  good  to  him,  giving  him  food 
and  water,  and  protecting  him  from  a  fire  which  would  soon  have  burned  him 
to  death.  When  he  was  able  to  move  we  brought  him  home,  and  he  often 
said  that  when  he  recovered  he  would  return  the  kindness  to  some  Southerner. 
He  has  never  regained  his  strength  sufficiently  to  return  to  the  army,  so  he 
decided  to  pay  his  debt  by  releasing  one  of  the  prisoners,  all  of  us  promising 
to  help  him.  The  selection  of  the  victim  was  left  to  me,  and  I  thought  you — 
you  looked — nice,  and  I  felt  more  sorry  for  you  than  any  of  the  others,  and — " 

Again  I  tried  to  do  the  clasping  act,  bnt  she  ran  out  to  attend  a  ring  a 
the  door,  not  trusting  a  servant  for  that  purpose,  and  when  she  returned  the 
whole  family  followed. 

I  tried  to  look  very  unconcerned,  and  joined  in  the  general  conversation 
for  some  minutes,  when,  turning  to  Avery,  I  asked  : 

"Were  you  ever  in  Virginia?" 

"Yes,  and  I  carry  very  undesirable  proof  of  the  fact  in  my  hip  now." 

"Got  it  at  the  Wilderness,  I  guess?" 

"Yes,  sister  told  you  I  suppose?" 

"Fifth  New  York  Cavalry,  I  imagine?" 

"Yes." 

"Lay  in  the  bushes  and  came  near  being  burned?" 

"Yes." 

"Fellow  came  along,  and  fixed  you  up  in  some  sort  of  way?" 

"Yes," 

"Brought  you  some  water  and  left  a  mouthful  of  rations,  and  took  your 
■watch  for  pay?" 

"No,"  he  blurted  out ;  "I  gave  it  to  him,  and  he  refused  it," 

"Would  you  know  the  fellow  again  if  you  met  him?" 

Gazing  at  me  for  a  moment,  he  sprang  forward,  throwing  his  arms  about 
me,  saying : 
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"Well !  Well !  Well !  you  are  the  very  man,  old  fellow  !  Since  the  first 
time  I  saw  you  I  had  a  notion  I  had  seen  you  somewhere.  What  a  fool  I  was 
not  to  have  known  you  !" 

There  were  tears  and  a  general  handshaking  all  around.  The  two  old 
ladies  hugged  me  again  and  again,  and  I  thought  at  one  time  that  Esther 
would  do  likewise,  but  she  thought  better  of  it  ;  and  only  whispered  in  my 
ear  :     "Why  didn't  you  tell  me  before  ?" 

A  proposition  was  submitted  by  Avery  to  kill  the  fatted  calf,  but  the  old 
gentleman  insisted  on  adjourning  to  the  dining-room  and  making  a  night  of 
it,  which  was  done  in  the  most  thorough  manner. 

Next  morning  old  Mr.  Chauncey  and  Avery  came  up,  bringing  my  break- 
fast, and  as  they  crawled  through  the  doorway,  Avery  said  : 

"Esther  is  just  outside,  and  wants  to  come  in  if  you  will  let  her." 

I  glanced  around  the  room  ;  it  was  awful,  but  I  replied,  "certainly  I  shall 
be  only  too  happy." 

The  door  was  opened,  and  I  dragged  her  through  as  gently  as  I  could. 

After  she  had  eyed  the  little  room  over,  admired  it,  and  said  "how  cute" 
everything  looked,  etc.,  she  said  to  her  father,  with  eyes  on  the  floor  : 

"Mr.  B told  me  a  still  more  wonderful  story  last  night,  father." 

"What  was  that,  my  daughter  ?" 

Hesitatingly,  she  continued : 

"He  said  that  he  loved  me,  and — wanted  me  to  marry  him — but  I  didn't 
think  you  would  let  me." 

"lyet  you,  why,  my  boy,  you  couldn't  please  me  better.  Yes,  yes,  I  say, 
certainly  you  shall  marry  her.  I  can  take  care  of  you  both,  and  you  shall 
live  right  here  with  me." 

There  was  another  handshaking  varied  by  a  kiss  from  Esther. 

Ah,  those  were  happy  days,  indeed !  The  servants  were  dismissed,  and 
my  "den"  was  bidden  a  final  adieu,  and  the  run  of  the  house  given  me. 

The  wedding  didn't  take  place,  however,  for  I  could  not  consent  to  leav- 
ing Lee's  army  to  do  battle  without  me  any  longer.  So  one  night,  armed 
with  a  railroad  ticket  to  Baltimore,  a  little  purse  of  gold,  and  a  photograph 
of  the  dearest  girl  in  the  world,  I  took  my  departure  for  the  South,  if  I  should 
happily  succeed  in  getting  through  the  lines. 

Providence  (or  the  photograph,  as  Esther  said  later)  protected  me  from 
shot  and  shell  from  Petersburg  to  Appomattox,  and  I  returned  home,  but  not 
to  stay. 

When  something  of  quiet  was  restored,  I  once  more  took  my  way  to 
Elmira,  but  with  emotions  very  different  from  those  which  filled  my  breast  on 
my  first  visit. 

The  wedding  was  a  quiet  one,  the  family  not  being  quite  ready  then  for 
my  story  to  be  known. 
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This  was  twenty-seven  years  ago,  and  my  Esther,  gray  and  more  sedate 
now  than  then  is  yet  the  dearest  woman  on  earth  to  me. 

Another  Esther,  her  mother's  image,  was  the  pet  of  the  household  for 
some  twenty  years,  until  we  gave  her  to  the  son  of  a  neighbor,  and  her  baby 
Esther,  a  toddler  of  three  summers,  spends  half  her  time  with  us  in  the  old 
homestead,  not  far  from  the  capitol  of  the  old  palmetto  State.  Avery  has 
paid  us  a  visit  every  year  from  his  home  in  Albany,  and  the  dear  old  people 
are  long  since  in  their  graves,  near  the  scenes  of  their  honored  and  useful 
lives. — [^The  Dawn. 


Hast  not  thy  share  ?  On  winged  feet 
lyO  !  it  rushes,  thee  to  meet. 
And  all  that  Nature  made  thine  own, 
Floating  in  air,  or  pent  in  stone, 
Will  rive  the  hills,  and  swim  the  sea. 
And,  like  thy  shadow,  follow  thee." 


When  Sarah  Ann  Rebelled. 


SUSAN   HUBBARD  MARTIN. 


SARAH  ANN  was  washing  in  the  shed  kitchen.  The  roof  was  low,  and 
although  it  was  yet  early,  the  June  sun  streaming  upon  it  made  the  heat 
of  the  small  room  almost  unbearable.  The  steam  from  the  boiler  of  bubbling 
clothes  only  added  to  the  discomfort.  There  was  an  unusually  large  washing, 
that  had  to  be  finished  before  noon.  Then  there  were  dinner  to  get,  dishes 
to  wash  and  Jane  Harriet  to  be  made  comfortable  for  the  afternoon. 

Sarah  Ann's  scant  calico  dress  hung  in  limp  folds,  her  gray  hair  was 
strained  severely  back,  and  her  thin  lips  were  set  in  stern  lines.  Life  looked 
difficult  this  June  morning,  and  in  Sarah  Ann's  usually  tranquil  soul  was  a 
faint  uprising  of  rebellion.  She  could  not  help  questioning  why  the  hard 
things,  and  never  the  easy  ones,  came  to  her  ;  why  other  lives  should  be  so 
full  and  rich  and  beautiful,  her  own,  so  poor  and  bare  and  limited, 

Sarah  Ann  was  forty-seven  years  old,  and  had  never  married.  She  lived 
with  her  sister,  whom  she  had  brought  up.  Jane  Harriet  had  once  been  a 
pretty  girl,  but  she  had  married  young,  and  married  a  poor  man.  Under  the 
shiftless  management  of  her  indolent,  improvident  husband,  she  lost  her 
beauty  and  her  bloom  and  her  ambition.  At  thirty-three  she  was  a  chronic 
invalid  with  five  small  children.  Then  it  was  that  Sarah  Ann  left  her  own 
little  home  and  came  to  the  rescue.  It  was  not  likely  that  she  would  lack  for 
something  to  do  in  the  narrow,  pinched  household. 

As  Sarah  Ann  plunged  the  clothes-stick  into  the  bubbling  boiler,  her 
spirit  of  rebellion  deepened.  Just  then  there  came  a  tap  at  the  door.  A 
young  girl  stood  there,  a  young  girl  in  a  shady  hat  and  a  rose-colored  dress. 
Her  cheeks  matched  her  gown. 

It  was  pretty  Charlotte  Dent,  one  of  the  young  members  of  Sarah  Ann's 
church. 

"Good  morning,  Sarah  Ann  !"  she  said,  in  her  cheerful  voice,  "I  knocked 
and  knocked  at  the  front  door,  but  as  nobody  came,  I  thought  I'd  better  come 
round  here." 

"Jane  Harriet's  asleep,"  replied  Sarah  Ann,  briefly.  "She  had  a  bad 
night,  and  the  children  are  playing  next  door.  Well,"  she  added,  a  little 
brusquely,  "what  is  it?  Something  about  the  church,  I  know.  I  can't  ask 
you  to  come  in  ;  you'd  smother." 

Charlotte's  face  took  on  a  warmer  hue.     She  felt  the  resentment  of  Sarah 
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Ann's  manner,  and  hesitated  a  little.    What  had  altered  the  usual  unassuming 
humility  of  Sarah  Ann  ? 

"We're  goine  to  have  an  ice-cream  social,  Sarah  Ann,"  she  began  shyly, 
"It's  to  be  at  the  town  hall  Friday  night,  and  we  want  to  know  if  you'll  come 
over  and  wash  dishes  for  us." 

Sarah  Ann  took  up  her  gingham  apron  and  slowly  dried  her  knotted 
hands.  Then  she  turned,  and  with  something  tragic  in  her  gaze,  looked  into 
the  pretty  face,  noting  its  freshness  and  beauty.  She  saw  the  whiteness  of 
the  slender  hands  and  the  gracefulness  of  the  girlish  figure.  "And  I — I  might 
have  looked  like  that  once,"  she  thought,  with  a  passion  of  longing,  "if 
everything  hadn't  been  so  hard  !" 

After  a  moment's  silence,  she  spoke.  "Help  you?"  she  said,  in  a  harsh 
tone.     "No,  I  won't!" 

"You  won't?"  cried  Charlotte,  in  surprise.  "Why,  Sarah  Ann,  you 
always  have  ! ' ' 

Sarah  Ann  stood  still,  tall  and  grim  ;  her  usually  meek  brown  eyes  were 
flashing. 

"Yes,"  she  retorted,  "I  always  have!  For  twenty-seven  years  I've  been  a 
member  of  the  church.  I  don't  believe  in  all  that  time  I've  ever  missed  wash- 
ing dishes  once  at  anything  that's  come  up.  I've  worked  faithful  at 
every  supper,  every  social,  every  bazaar  we've  ever  had.  Look  at  my 
hands  !  Do  they  look  as  if  I'd  ever  shirked  my  duty?  Oh,  yes,  when  there's 
work  to  be  done  you  always  come  for  Sarah  Ann  !  She's  used  to  it ;  you  think 
she  don't  mind  it.  Why  shouldn't  I  have  a  good  time,  like  the  rest  of  you?" 
she  went  on,  bitterly.  "Why  should  I  be  always  drudging  and  washing 
dishes?  Is  it  because  I'm  old  and  poor  and  ugly?  There's  Mrs.  Judge  Macon. 
Ask  her  to  wash  your  dishes,  and  see  what  she'll  say  !" 

"When  the  ladies  gave  that  dinner  and  supper  election  day,"  she  went 
on,  more  quietly,  "I  stayed  all  day.  The  rest  of  you  left,  and  I  washed  dishes 
alone  until  twelve  o'clock  that  night.  I  could  hardly  drag  myself  home,  and 
the  next  day  Jane  Harriet  had  a  bad  spell  that  lasted  a  week.  Now  let  some- 
body else  wash  your  dishes.     I'm  tired." 

The  face  in  the  doorway  flushed  and  quivered  under  Sarah  Ann's  words. 
Then  the  girl  came  in  suddenly  and  put  her  arms  about  Sarah  Ann's  shoul- 
ders. At  the  gentle  pressure  the  poor,  overtasked  woman  broke  into  sobs, 
that  shook  her  thin  figure. 

"There,  there,  Sarah  Ann,"  whispered  Charlotte,  soothingly,  "don't  cry  ! 
I  ought  not  to  have  asked  you,  and,  Sarah  Ann,  it  isn't  as  if  we  hadn't  appre- 
ciated what  you've  done  ;  we  just  didn't  think — that's  all." 

A  second  later  she  was  gone,  with  a  new  pity  and  thoughtfulness  upon 
her  face — a  thoughtfulness  brought  there  by  the  picture  of  a  gaunt,  tired 
woman  with  toil-worn,  knotted  hands. 
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On  the  night  of  the  social  the  moon  shone  clear  and  bright.  It  had  been 
a  hot  day,  and  poor  Jane  Harriet  had  been  unusually  trying.  But  it  was  over 
now.  The  children  were  asleep,  Jane  Harriet  was  safely  settled  for  the  night, 
and  Sarah  Ann  could  take  a  minute's  breathing-time. 

As  she  sat  in  the  doorway  in  the  soft  stillness  of  the  moonlight,  she  was 
thinking  of  the  social,  and  of  Charlotte  Dent.  "I  ought  to  have  gone,"  she 
whispered,  slowly.  ''They  cant  get  any  one  to  wash  dishes  but  me,  I  needn't 
have  told  Charlotte  the  things  I  did,  either." 

She  folded  her  hands  in  her  lap  and  sighed  heavily.  As  she  sat  there,  the 
gate  clicked.  Some  one  was  coming  up  the  walk  ;  some  one  in  a  white  dress. 
It  was  Charlotte. 

"Get  your  bonnet,  Sarah  Ann,"  she  said,  in  alow  tone.  "Is  your  sister 
in  bed,  and  are  the  children  asleep  ?  That's  good.  Come,  I  want  you  to  go  to 
the  social.  Not  to  help,"  she  added,  hastily,  "but  to  enjoy  yourself  like 
other  people. 

"We  never  thought  about  it,  Sarah  Ann,"  she  went  on,  shyly.  "We 
have  imposed  on  you,  and  yov've  had  so  much  to  do  at  home !  Come,  get 
your  bonnet !" 

Sarah  Ann  rose  stiffly.     It  had  been  a  hard  day. 

"Are  you  sure  you  want  me?"  she  said,  wistfully. 

"Quite  sure,"  said  the  girl. 

A  few  minutes  later  they  went  up  the  quiet  street  together.  The  hall  was 
lighted,  the  windows  were  open,  and  as  they  passed  up  the  steps  there  was  a 
hum  of  voices. 

"There's  a  lot  of  people  here,"  said  Charlotte,  happily,  as  they  went  in. 
"We  think  we're  going  to  make  a  good  deal  this  time.  We  want  to  get  that 
Sunday-school  piano  paid  for  if  we  can.  They're  pressing  us  for  another  pay- 
ment.    Did  I  tell  you  ?" 

"No,"  murmured  Sarah  Ann,  "you  didn't." 

She  would  have  washed  dishes  willingly  if  she  had  known  that,  she 
thought. 

It  was  a  pretty  sight  that  her  eyes  rested  on.  All  about  were  scattered 
small  white-covered  tables,  at  which  people  were  eating  ice-cream  and  cake. 
Sarah  Ann  thought  she  had  never  seen  so  many  pretty  dresses  in  all  her  life. 

Charlotte  led  her  to  a  seat.  "Sit  here,"  she  whispered,  "and  I'll  wait 
on  you," 

She  pushed  her  gently  into  a  chair  and  departed  hastily.  Sarah  Ann  sat 
stiffly  upright.  Now  that  she  had  her  wish,  she  felt  ill  at  ease.  She  had 
never  been  waited  upon  before,  and  she  thought  that  it  wasn't  such  a  blessing, 
after  all,  to  sit  with  folded  hands. 

Charlotte  came  back  in  a  few  minutes,  carrying  on  a  tray  a  generous 
pyramid  of  ice-cream  and  a  liberal  supply  of  cake. 
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"I  brought  you  the  best  cake  we  had,  Sarah  Anu,"  she  whispered,  as  she 
deposited  her  burden.  "Don't  forget  to  try  this  banana  cake.  Mrs.  Bright 
made  it  and  you  know  how  good  her  cake  always  is.  Goodby.  I'll  be  back 
again  if  I  can,  but  we're  very  busy." 

Left  alone,  Sarah  Ann  slowly  ate  her  ice-cream.  She  tasted  her  cake, 
but  left  most  of  it.  She  felt  strange  and  out  of  place,  for  in  all  her  recollec- 
tions this  was  the  first  time  any  one  had  ever  waited  upon  her,  and— she  did 
not  like  it. 

As  she  sat  at  the  white-covered  table  among  the  well-dressed,  light- 
hearted  people,  the  conviction  came  home  to  her  that  it  was  too  late  to 
change  matters,  after  all.  With  an  odd  restlessness,  she  wanted  to  be  up  and 
doing  as  she  had  always  done.  In  the  camp  of  the  Israelites  there  had  been 
hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water,  and  perhaps  they  were  just  as  necessary 
to  the  well-being  of  the  camp  as  the  priests  and  the  psalm-singers,  and  per- 
haps they  received  as  great  a  reward. 

And  now  she  knew  that  she  must  bury  her  longings  and  her  dreams,  and 
be  content  with  the  humble  things.     He  who  planned  all  lives  knew  best. 

Rising,  she  made  her  way  steadily  through  the  crowds  to  the  rear  room. 
Nobody  was  there  but  Charlotte  Dent,  and  she  was  standing  over  a  huge  pan 
filled  to  the  brim  with  dishes.  Her  delicate  face  was  flushed,  and  there  was  a 
weary  look  in  the  sweet  eyes. 

She  glanced  up  as  Sarah  Ann  entered.  "It's  hard  work,  Sarah  Ann,"  she 
said,  smiling  faintly.  "I  didn't  know  how  hard  until  I  tried  it.  I've  been 
thinking  about  you  all  the  time  since  I've  been  standing  here." 

Sarah  Ann  went  over  to  Charlotte  and  took  her  hands  resolutely  from  the 
dish-pan.  "Give  me  your  apron,  child,"  she  said.  "There,  you  go  and  enjoy 
yourself.     You're  not  fit  for  this  work." 

Tying  the  gingham  apron  about  her  own  waist,  she  plunged  her  calloused 
hands  into  the  water.  The  dishes  came  out  with  astonishing  rapidity,  clean 
and  bright. 

There  was  a  relieved  yet  a  reluctant  look  on  Charlotte's  face. 
"I  don't  like  to  leave  you,  Sarah  Ann,"  she  said,  slowly.     "It  doesn't 
seem  right." 

"Yes,  it  does,  too !"  cried  Sarah  Ann.     "You  go  !" 

She  drew  the  slender  figure  nearer  her.  "I'm  sorry  I  said  what  I  did," 
she  whispered.  "It — that  feeling  is  all  over  now.  I'll  help  you  always  after 
this." 

Sarah  Ann  watched  Charlotte  as  she  made  her  way  out  among  the  people 
— a  small,  slight  figure,  with  a  delicate  face,  not  fitted  for  the  rougher  work 
of  life. 

"Bless  her  !"  murmured  Sarah  Ann  ;  and  then  she  turned  to  her  work. 
Her  rebelliousness  was  gone,  and  in  its  place  was  a  new  peace.  "O  Lord," 
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she  whispered,  through  her  tears,  "I  ain't  good  for  much;  I  can't  preach  or 
pray  or  sing  or  talk.  I'm  only  a  poor,  plain  old  woman  who  can  wash  dishes 
and  can't  do  anything  else.  Just  a  hewer  of  wood  and  a  drawer  of  water,  but 
maybe  if  I  can't  do  the  great  things,  You  can  let  the  little  ones  resound  to 
Your  honor  and  glory.  Forgive  me  my  stubbornness  and  conceit.  Teach  me 
to  do  the  humblest  tasks  with  a  willing  heart.  Help  me  to  be  a  'workman 
that  needeth  not  to  be  ashamed.'  " 

•'Are  the  ice-cream  dishes  ready,  Sarah  Ann?"  called  a  chorus  of  gay 
voices.     And  three  or  four  girls  came  fluttering  in. 

"What  should  we  do  without  you?  Nobody  can  wash  dishes  as  you  can. 
There's  a  whole  crowd  of  people  come  up  from  Harmony,  and  they  want  ice- 
cream right  away.     Come,  girls,  we  must  step  lively  !" 

Sarah  Ann  handed  the  bright,  clean  dishes  rapidly  to  the  waiting  girls. 
Her  face  shone  with  a  new  light. 

The  mutiny  was  over,  and  Sarah  Ann  had  slipped  into  her  niche  again,  a 
workman  that  needeth  not  to  be  ashamed." — [The  Youth's  Companion. 
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CHRIST  IS  RISEN. 


I,OREI,I,A   DAMON. 


The  Sun  of  Righteousness  is  risen 

With  healing  in  His  wings, 
Burst  are  the  bars  of  death's  chill  prison, 

And  Christ  is  King  of  Kings. 

"  Among  the  dead  why  seek  the  living," 

The  shining  angel  said, 
"  Let  grief  be  changed  to  glad  thanksgiving, 

Your  Master  is  not  dead." 

At  God's  right  He  ever  reigueth, 

His  glory  naught  can  dim, 
And  by  His  wondrous  love  constraineth, 

Al-1  men  to  follow  Him. 
O'er  death  and  hell  forevermore  victorious. 

He  reigns  to-day  withm  my  grateful  heart, 
And  in  the  Resurrection  morn  all  glorious, 

Even  I,  the  least  of  all,  shall  have  a  part. 


In  the  Pavilion  for  the  Blind. 

CONGRESSIONAI,   IvIBRARY,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


HELEN  MARR  CAMPBEI^L. 


I  HAVE  been  asked  to  tell  how  I  came  to  suggest  to  the  ones  planning  for 
the  different  departments  which  were  to  he  harbored  in  the  spacious  wall 
of  the  beautiful  Congressional  Library  in  our  national  city,  that  a  room  might 
be  set  aside  for  the  use  of  the  sightless. 

Now  that  the  Pavilion  for  the  Blind  has  become  so  popular  that  few  think 
of  visiting  the  Congressional  Library  without  spending  more  or  less  time  in 
that  corner,  the  question  is  often  asked,  "How  did  it  originate?" 

I  had  received  my  education  at  the  Institution  for  the  Blind  in  Baltimore, 
but  as  my  home  is  in  Washington,  I  often  went  to  the  Congressional  Library 
while  it  was  domiciled  in  the  Capitol  to  consult  the  books  within  it  which 
were  printed  in  raised  characters  for  the  Blind.  These  books  were  not  large 
in  number  and  they  seemed  almost  to  be  lost  in  the  great  labyrinth  of  books 
for  seeing,  and  many  times  I  went  away  without  finding  what  I  sought,  and 
accompanied  by  a  sense  of  discouragement  at  the  back-handed  way  in  which 
those  who  could  not  see  were  obliged  to  get  what  they  went  for. 

In  the  summer  of  1S97,  while  I  was  on  a  visit  to  a  friend  in  a  neighboring 
suburb,  I  mentioned  this  fact  to  her,  and  said  that  while  provision  was  made 
for  the  welfare  of  deaf  mutes  and  otherwise  afflicted  persons,  but  little  seemed 
to  be  done  for  those  who,  like  myself,  are  deprived  of  sight,  "We  are  sent  to 
schools  for  the  blind,"  said  I,  "where  we  are  carefully  educated  for  eight  or 
ten  years,  and  are  surrounded  by  all  that  makes  life  beautiful,  but  with  our 
graduation  all  advantages  cease  unless  we  happen  to  be  born  rich — a  lot 
which  falls  to  few  of  us." 

As  I  said  this  a  thought  was  flashed  to  me,  and  I  asked  my  friend.  "Do 
you  think  that  a  letter  written  to  the  Librarian  of  Congress  would  have  any 
effect  in  arranging  a  corner  of  the  Congressional  Library  for  our  use?" 

"Surely,"  was  the  enthusiastic  reply.  "Write  him.  Write  him  by  all 
means." 

So  this  is  how  I  came  to  write  to  Hon.  John  Russel  Young,  who  was  then, 
it  will  be  remembered.  Librarian  of  Congress.  This  letter  was  written  in  the 
New  York  Point  system,  and  was  seat  with  a  pencil  translation  in  scrip. 
Many  of  the  readers  of  the  Weekly  may  not  know  that  the  New  York  Point 
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consists  of  various  groupings  of  dots  that  are  wholly  unintelligible  to  unen- 
lightened persons,  but  are  witten  and  read  with  great  facility  by  the  sight- 
less, I  believe  the  system  was  invented  by  Prof.  W.  B.  Wait,  Superintendent 
of  the  New  York  City  School  for  the  Blind. 

Mr.  Young  seemed  greatly  interested  in  what  I  wrote,  and  appointed  an 
early  date  for  an  interview  with  me.  The  result  was  his  setting  apart  a  very 
beautiful  room  to  be  used  as  a  Reading  Room  for  the  Blind. 

When  the  room  was  in  readiness,  the  question  was  asked,  "Who  shall 
preside  here?"  Miss  Etta  Joslyn  Giffin  of  California  was  selected  as  super- 
intendent of  the  Pavilion.  I  cannot  tell  you  how  Miss  Giffin  has  endeared 
herself  to  us  all.  She  has  such  a  happy  faculty  of  understanding  us  and  answer- 
ing to  our  needs  in  the  most  delicate  way  possible.  Her  gentle  dignity  and 
winsome  grace,  her  exquisite  tact  and  loving  kindness,  have  endeared  her  to 
all  with  whom  she  comes  in  contact.  And  there  is  not  one  of  us  but  feels  that 
the  hand  of  the  Good  Shepherd  may  be  traced  in  the  choice  that  was  made 
for  us.  Thus  it  was  that  the  Pavilion,  or  Reading  Room  for  the  Blind,  was 
organized.  We  rather  reverence  the  former  title  because  our  esteemed  friend 
John  Russel  Young  originated  it  and  helped  us  by  every  means  in  his  power 
to  make  the  best  use  possible  of  this  Pavilion. 

The  Pavilion  is  on  the  ground-floor  of  the  northwest  corner  of  the  build- 
ing, and  its  wide  windows  flood  it  with  light  all  day  long.  Many  people  think 
that  to  the  blind  this  makes  no  difference,  but  we  are  very  susceptible  to 
light  and  sunshine.  Between  the  north  and  west  window  stands  a  handsome 
grand  piano,  a  never-failing  source  of  enjoyment  to  us.  It  was  placed 
through  the  generosity  of  one  of  Washington's  piano  dealers. 

After  the  Pavilion  had  been  prepared  for  us,  the  next  step  was  suggested 
by  Mr.  David  Hutcheson,  the  second  assistant  librarian,  into  whose  immediate 
charge  this  department  was  given.  The  plan  suggested  was  the  devoting  of 
one  hour  each  day,  at  a  convenient  time,  to  an  entertainment  for  the  blind 
and  their  friends.  I  cannot  describe  to  you  how  our  hearts  have  been  touched 
by  the  way  those  of  the  seeing  world  have  responded  to  this  suggestion,  and 
have  furnished  for  us  lectures  and  concerts  and  readings  that  have  proved  a 
great  source  of  delight  and  profit.  The  first  reading  was  given  by  Mrs.  John 
Russel  Young,  followed  by  Mr.  Spofford.  This  was  the  beginning,  but  the 
record  which  has  been  kept  shows  many  notable  names.  The  popular  novel- 
ist, Thos.  Nelson  Page,  has  read  several  times  from  his  own  stories,  to  our 
infinite  delight :  F.  Hopkinson  Smith,  Joaquin  Miller,  Paul  Lawrence  Dun- 
bar, Consolade  Quesadea  of  the  Cuban  Junta,  Mrs.  John  W.  Foster,  and  Miss 
Doliver,  are  among  the  readers.  The  blind  chaplain  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, Rev.  Mr.  Couden,  often  gives  an  afternoon  entertainment  for 
those  whom  he  calls  his  "companions  in  darkness,"  and  his  sweet  voice 
lingers  with  us  long  after  the  reading  is  ended. 
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When  the  Episcopal  Convention  was  in  session  in  Washington,  Bishop 
Whitehead  read  twice  during  the  week  that  they  were  there. 

In  October,  i898,  a  new  feature  of  entertainment  was  entered  upon,  and 
an  hour  devoted  to  music,  with  Miss  Murray  as  soprano  soloist.  Miss  Grady  as 
pianist,  and  Mr.  Hoskins  as  violinist.  Other  fine  entertainments  provided 
have  given  us  great  pleasure,  and  have  been  participated  in  by  some  of  Wash- 
ington's best  musicians. 

I  wish  I  had  words  to  tell  of  the  interest  that  Mr.  David  Kutcheson, 
Superintendent  of  the  Reading  Room  of  the  Library  of  Congress,  has  taken 
in  the  Pavilion.  We  all  feel  that  in  him  we  have  a  friend  ready  to  sympa- 
thize with  our  needs,  and  his  hand  has  been  ever  ready  to  help,  and  his  voice 
ever  holds  encouragement.     Truly  we  have  great  cause  for  thankfulness. 

When  our  room  was  first  opened  there  were  180  books  in  raised  print, 
but  additions  have  been  made  from  time  to  time,  so  that  the  number  has 
increased  to  more  than  600  volumes.  We  have  also  many  maps,  and  fifty-six 
pieces  of  music.  Then  we  have  been  presented  with  several  busts  by  the  art 
department  which  we  blind  people  enjoy  as  the  seeing  world  enjoys  pictures. 
We  have  a  typewriter,  a  Kludograph  for  writing  the  New  York  Point,  a  Braille 
writer,  and  a  telegraphic  outfit  for  instruction  and  practice. 

To  the  first  room  there  has  been  added  a  smaller  retiring  room  which 
holds  great  comfort  for  us.  In  it  is  a  luxurious  sofa,  a  long  table  where  the 
large  books  can  be  rested  as  we  use  them,  and  here  it  is  that  some  of  us  often 
spend  a  whole  day,  availing  ourselves  of  the  many  advantages  and  pleasures 
provided. 

I  could  not  tell  you  of  all  the  ways  our  dear  superintendent.  Miss  Giffln, 
finds  of  interesting  other  girls  in  our  behalf.  While  the  Pavilion  for  the 
Blind  of  the  Congressional  Library  was  established  by  Mr.  Young,  we  are 
made  to  feel  that  Librarian  Putnam  is  in  hearty  sympathy  with  it  and  it  has 
his  most  cordial  support. 

We  understand  that  since  this  departmeat  in  the  Congressional  Library 
was  established,  Public  Libraries  throughout  the  country  have  opened  Read- 
ing Rooms  for  the  Sightless.  And  it  would  seem  as  though  the  work  thus 
begun  may  prove  of  untold  value  to  those  who,  like  myself,  are  without 
sight. — \Young  People^ s  Weekly. 
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Imperialism  and  What  it  Costs, 


J.   A.   KAISER. 


IT  will  be  four  years  next  April  since  the  United  States  embarked  upon  a 
war  of  liberation,  now  turned  to  a  war  of  conquest.  It  will  be  four  years 
next  May  since  the  roar  of  American  cannon  first  greeted  the  ear  of  the  Fil- 
ipino. On  that  memorable  May  morning  the  guns  of  the  powerful  stranger 
had  music  in  them  to  the  Filipino  ear,  for  freedom  seemed  embodied  in 
the  messengers  of  death  which  raked  the  decks  of  the  Spanish  squadron. 
To-day,  the  guns  of  that  same  powerful  stranger  are  turned  on  the  ragged 
remnant  of  a  patriot  army  ;  the  messengers  of  death  have  lost  their  joyous 
song  of  hope  and  strike  on  the  ear  of  the  island  patriot  with  a  shriek  of 
despair  and  annihilation.  The  good-will  of  a  people  has  been  turned  to  a 
deadly  hatred  ;  islands  have  been  laid  waste,  industries  destroyed,  commerce 
crippled  ;  thousands  upon  thousands  of  sincere  patriots  have  fought  their 
last  fight,  and  a  guerrilla  warfare  the  end  of  which  no  man  can  foretell  has 
been  instituted.  A  brilliant  record  this  for  "the  land  of  the  free,"  the  refuge 
of  the  oppressed.     For  four  centuries  despotic  Spain  did  as  well. 

The  imperialistic  idea  has  stood  at  the  helm  of  the  "Ship  of  State"  for 
over  three  years,  and  we  can  now  form  some  faint  conception  of  what  imperial- 
ism costs.  During  1899  and  the  first  half  of  1900,  it  was  admitted  by  all  that 
a  state  of  war  existed  in  the  Philippines.  In  the  summer  of  1900  the  advo- 
cates of  imperialism  began  to  tell  us  that  the  end  of  the  war  (which  by  the 
way,  they  had  always  told  us  was  in  sight)  had  really  come.  They  told  us 
that  the  islands  were  coming  into  a  peaceful  state  and  that  the  troops  would 
gradually  be  withdrawn.  With  these  statements  as  a  basis  and  reckoning 
thus  from  the  standpoint  of  imperialism  itself,  let  us  see  what  the  policy  of 
empire  costs  during  a  single  year  of  comparative  quiet.  From  present  indica- 
tions it  is  fair  to  assume  that  conditions  in  the  Philippines  during  1901  and 
the  six  months  preceding  were  as  nearly  normal  as  they  are  likely  to  be  for 
some  years  to  come,  and  that  the  cost  of  imperialism  for  1901  will  be  the 
approximate  cost  for  the  years  immediately  succeeding.  Let  us  first  con- 
sider the  cost  as  it  pertains  to  human  life  and  human  happiness  : 

From  May  1900  to  June  30  1901,  the  number  of  United  States  soldiers 
killed  was  245  ;  the  number  wounded,  490.  During  the  same  period  the  num- 
ber of  Filipinos  killed  was  3,854,  and  the  number  wounded,  1,193.  The  ratio 
between  the  killed  on  the  two  sides  was  16  to  i,  and  the  ratio  between  the 
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wounded  3  to  i.  The  proportion  of  Filipinos  killed  to  Americans  killed  is 
appalling,  especially  when  we  remember  that  the  statistics  are  for  the  most 
peaceful  period  of  American  occupation.  It  is  not  often  in  history  that  a 
nation  has  continued  to  struggle  with  such  stubbornness  when  every  engage- 
ment meant  a  loss  of  life  to  its  own  forces  many  times  greater  than  the  loss 
sustained  by  its  antagonist.     Such  struggles  are  made  for  human  freedom. 

"Give  me  liberty  or  give  me  death'"  were  words  which  fanned  the  smoul- 
dering spark  of  revolution  into  flame  and  launched  the  American  Colonists  on 
a  war  for  independence.  Is  not  the  struggle  in  the  Philippines  the  sentiment 
of  Patrick  Henry  over  again,  though  in  this  latter  case  acted  out  with  a  greater 
certainty  of  death  as  the  ultimate  result  ?  Is  it  not  a  bitter  commentary 
on  a  nation's  abuse  of  power  that  the  United  State  should  force  the  hardships 
of  its  own  infancy  on  a  weak  and  helpless  people?  Does  history,  indeed, 
repeat  itself  ?  If  it  does  not,  what  mean  those  patriot  graves,  that  remnant  of 
a  patriot  army,  and  those  camps  of  the  invader?  If  liberty  is  not  sweet  to  the 
Filipino,  why  those  four  thousand  graves  made  in  the  most  peaceful  year 
since  American  occupation  ?  And  if  the  greed  of  empire  is  not  as  strong  as 
ever,  why  those  other  graves,  the  graves  of  the  invader? 

But  the  figures  quoted  tell  only  of  the  men  killed  or  wounded  in  battle. 
What  of  those  who  have  succumbed  to  disease,  and  what  of  the  women  and 
children  left  behind,  the  living  victims  of  cruel  war  ?  From  the  standpoint  of 
human  happiness,  of  liberty  and  life,  it  is  not  easy  to  compute  the  cost  of 
imperialism.     Mere  statistics  cannot  tell  the  story. 

Take  the  cost  of  imperialism  from  another  point  of  view.  Let  us  look  at 
the  policy  of  empire  as  it  concerns  the  highest  ideals  of  the  nation,  as  it 
touches  its  truest  source  of  power  aud  influence.  It  needs  no  argument  to 
convince  the  unprejudiced  mind  that  love  of  military  glory,  of  foreign  con- 
quest, or  of  power  for  power's  sake,  cannot  long  be  the  dominant  aim  of  a 
nation  without  hastening  its  decline.  Few  true  Americans  are  willing  to 
admit  that  the  dominant  aim  of  the  American  Republic  is  anything  like  this. 
But  whatever  may  be  her  aims,  one  thing  is  certain  ;  the  republic  which 
levies  duties  on  peoples  unable  to  retaliate  and  which  responds  with  hostile 
bullets  to  a  nation's  cry  for  liberty,  has  taken  a  step  downward  from  t)iat  lofty 
height  "where  the  cradle  of  its  infancy  was  rocked."  You  may  call  this  pes- 
simism if  you  choose,  but  to  sneer  at  the  possible  outcome  of  such  a  course  if 
persisted  in,  is  to  ignore  the  record  of  the  past,  since  history  began.  An 
honest  desire  to  better  the  condition  of  the  Filipino  may  have  been  uppermost 
at  first,  and  it  may  be  uppermost  still,  but  has  nothing  of  pride  in  extent  of 
territory,  in  a  giant  navy  and  a  world  empire  entered  into  the  life  of  the 
nation  since  the  declaration  of  war  with  Spain  ?  It  is  not  easy  for  one  who 
has  followed  recent  events  to  find  any  but  an  affirmative  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion. 
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In  considering  this  propensity  toward  a  new  policy  and  a  less  noble  ideal, 
it  is  but  just  to  say  that  the  tendency  shows  signs  of  weakness  as  it  touches 
the  deeper  and  more  permanent  channels  of  the  nation's  life.  Many  of  the 
giant  intellects  among  our  statesmen  and  jurists  are  arrayed  in  opposition  to 
such  a  tendency.  Not  taking  into  consideration  men  who  have  appeared  in 
the  political  arena  as  candidates  for  or  against  imperialism,  the  names  of  Har- 
rison, Cleveland,  Reed,  Olney,  Edmunds,  Schurtz,  Boutwell,  Cockran,  and 
Hoar  form  a  galaxy  such  as  has  seldom  been  found  on  the  same  side  of  a  great 
issue. 

A  nation's  literature  too,  may  be  regarded  as  an  index  of  the  most  vital 
movements  which  mark  its  career.  There  is,  as  yet,  but  little  in  our  litera- 
ture, outside  the  newspaper,  of  an  imperialistic  tone.  No  Kipling  has  yet 
arisen  in  America,  -with  his  insane  worship  of  military  glory,  with  his  doc- 
trine that  "might  makes  right,"  and  with  his  advocacy  of  conscription  if 
need  be,  iu  order  that  a  liberty-loving  people  may  be  annihilated.  On  the 
contrary,  many  of  our  poets,  like  Miller,  Moody,  and  Wheeler  have  spoken 
out  in  serious  verse  against  the  imperialistic  idea  and  its  ally,  war.  With 
such  forces  on  the  side  of  democracy,  and  with  Supreme  Court  decisions  made 
precarious  and  uncertain  by  narrow  majorities  and  conflicting  individual 
opinions,  the  way  to  empire  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  the  all-absorbing 
question  of  the  nation's  life.  How  to  escape  it  and  avoid  its  perils  is  the 
problem  in  a  multitude  of  minds. 

So  far,  the  cost  of  imperialism  has  been  considered  as  it  concerns  the 
highest  happiness  of  mankind,  of  individuals  and  nations.  There  is  another 
way  in  which  we  may  reckon  the  cost.  A  very  sordid  way  it  is  true,  but 
without  doubt  containing  a  most  powerful  argument  when  put  to  a  certain 
class.  I  refer  to  the  cost  in  dollars  and  cents.  Let  those  who  use  profit  and 
loss  as  their  standard  of  measurement  ruminate  on  the  following  statistics : 

Estimated  cost  of  the  war  for  1901,  $90,000,000.  Value  of  all  imports  to 
Philippines  during  same  year,  $30,279,406;  value  of  exports,  $23,214,948. 
Value  of  imports  to  Philippines  from  United  States,  $2,855,685  ;  exports  from 
Philippines  to  United  States,  $2,572,021.  Estimated  profit  on  imports  and 
exports  to  and  from  Philippines,  at  twenty  per  cent.,  $1,085,541.  The  total 
foreign  trade  would  not  pay  sixty  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  the  war.  The  total 
trade  of  the  United  States  with  the  islands  would  not  pay  six  per  cent,  of  it, 
and  the  profits  on  that  trade  would  pay  a  little  more  than  one  per  cent,  of  it. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show  the  cost  of  imperialism  as  it  exists  to-day. 
Let  those  who  object  to  the  term  imperialism  call  it  by  what  name  they 
please,  but  the  facts  will  remain  the  same.  The  step  from  republic  to  empire 
is  but  a  step.  The  two  have  flourished  side  by  side  before  now,  or  rather 
have  seemed  to  do  so.  History  has  shown  more  than  once  the  spectacle  of  a 
growing  empire  within  a  dying  republic.      The  two  cannot  long  flourish 
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together  ;  one  must  give  way  before  the  other.  Will  the  cost  of  imperialism, 
in  blood  and  treasure,  in  shattered  hopes  and  forsaken  ideals,  prove  a  warn- 
ing to  the  Democracy  and  turn  her  once  again  into  that  better  way?  After 
these  years  of  bloodshed  and  failure  would  not  one  good,  fair  opportunity  for 
self-government  be  worth  the  trial?  The  nation  never  lived  that  was  power- 
ful enough  to  force  its  civilization  or  its  religion  on  another  nation  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet.  In  such  attempts  both  the  victor  and  the  vanquished 
must  suffer,  and  the  final  result  is  a  feeling  of  hatred  as  lasting  as  the  con- 
ditions which  produced  it. 

In  friendly  feeling,  in  the  preservation  of  life  and  property,  in  the  pro- 
motion of  the  highest  happiness  of  mankind,  in  the  spreading  of  the  demo- 
cratic principle  of  government,  and  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  worshiper 
of  Mammon,  imperialism  in  America  has  so  far  proved  a  failure.  With  but 
little  better  prospects  for  the  immediate  future,  will  the  cost  of  imperialism, 
present  and  prospective,  change  the  nation's  course?  The  future  alone  can 
answer  this  question  ;  but  one  thing  is  certain  :  imperialism  and  what  it  costs 
is  destined  to  be  the  subject  of  more  than  one  heated  controversy  before  the 
last  word  has  been  said  and  the  policy  of  the  United  States  become  unalterable. 


i^,,'; 


TO  MY  BROTHER,  WM.  J.  HOLMES, 

(_0n  receipt  of  a  telegram.) 


AI<ICE   A.   HOI,MES. 


Should  you  ask  me  why  so  joyous? 

Why  so  glad  and  happy-hearted  ? 

Why  we  laugh  and  are  so  merry? 

I  will  answer,  I  will  tell  you 

That  because  your  welcome  letter, 

And  your  message  of  the  wire, 

Tell  us  of  your  pleasant  journey 

Of  your  long  and  westward  journey 

To  the  land  so  fair  and  golden, 

Land  of  wealth,  and  mines  unnumbered, 

And  of  kind  and  friendly  people. 

Up,  among  the  Sierra  mountains, 

Lofty,  grand,  majestic  mountains 

In  whose  heart  lie  hidden  treasures. 

Precious  stones  and  gold  and  silver. 

Waiting  for  the  miner's  coming. 

Waiting  for  his  toil  and  labor. 

Waiting  for  his  pick,  and  shovel 

And  with  harvests  rich  and  plenty 

Will  reward  his  brave  exertions, 

And  his  patient  perseverance. 

In  those  lovely  verdant  mountains, 

On  whose  snowy  crests  at  even, 

Fading  sunbeams  smile  and  linger. 

While  the  twilight  soft  and  mystic 

On  the  valleys  calm  and  peaceful 

Its  rosy  shadows  slowly  cast. 

When  your  friends — the  Downivillians 

Very  glad  will  be  to  greet  you, 

With  a  warm  and  kindly  welcome, 

All  the  town  will  be  delighted 

When  thej'  hear  of  your  arrival. 

Young  and  old  will  come  with  gladness, 

Come  in  haste  with  words  of  welcome 

Come  in  friendship,  warm  and  faithful 

And  express  their  heartfelt  pleasure 

At  your  safe  return  among  them. 

In  that  dear,  delightful  circle 

Where  your  heart  so  fondly  lingers. 


Sketches  from  Our  Exchanges. 
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OI.DEST  WVING  ANIMAI,. 

In  the  days  when  Elizabeth  was  at  the  height  of  her  power  there  was 
born  a  turtle  in  the  island  of  Aldabra,  which  is  situated  between  Madagascar 
and  Mozambique.  That  tortoise  is  still  alive  and  in  good  health.  Shakes- 
peare, Cecil,  Raleigh,  and  Essex  have  voted  with  the  silent  majority,  but  the 
turtle  is  still  only  a  possibility  of  steaks  and  soup.  He  is  the  oldest  living 
animal  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  For  a  century  and  a  half  he  has  been  in  the 
possession  of  a  family  in  Mauritius,  whose  ancestor^  brought  him  from  his 
native  Aldabra.  Experts  say  that  he  is  at  least  three  hundred  years  old. 
Besides  being  the  oldest  animal  alive,  he  is  the  largest  turtle  in  the  world, 
and  measures  five  feet  six  inches  over  his  shell.  When  he  stands  up  he  is 
three  feet  high,  and  the  breadth  of  his  shell  is  two  feet  six  inches. 

The  other  day  Walter  Rothschild,  who  has  a  fad  for  natural  history, 
brought  the  huge  and  ancient  animal  to  England  and  presented  it  to  the  I^on- 
don  Zoological  Gardens,  where  it  has  thrived  on  its  favorite  diet  of  raw 
carrots.  It  is  a  wicked  looking  beast,  but  is  quite  harmless.  Its  scientific 
name  is  Testudo  Daudinil,  and  it  belongs  to  a  race  of  turtles  which  are 
rapidly  becoming  extinct.  These  turtles  make  the  most  delicious  eating,  and 
in  that  consists  their  downfall.  After  a  turtle  of  this  species  has  become  big 
enough  to  forbid  its  being  seized  by  a  bird  of  prey,  it  has  nothing  to  fear 
except  the  crews  of  vessels ;  but  in  those  warm  waters  of  the  Indian  ocean  the 
ships  are  so  frequent  and  the  love  of  turtle  steaks  so  well  developed  that 
there  is  a  large  and  growing  demand  for  the  "big  fish." 

It  is  fortunate  for  the  patriarch  of  the  world  that  he  was  brought  over 
from  Aldabra  and  domesticated  in  a  Mauritius  family  before  the  craving  for 
turtle-soup  and  steaks  had  spread  among  the  sailor  men  of  the  Indian  seas. 
Otherwise  "his  finish"  is  too  apparent.  This  old  turtle  has  taken  most 
kindly  to  his  new  quarters  in  the  London  "Zoo,"  and  is  on  the  best  of  terms 
with  his  keeper.  In  his  present  state  of  health  he  bids  fair  to  live  to  be 
another  three  hundred  years  old. 

A  valuabi,e;  forkst. 

Chai,cedony  park  is  the  name  of  a  peculiar  forest  which  is  situated  near 
Holbrook,  Arizona.     The  park,  which  is  hundreds  of  miles  in  area,  contains 
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thousands  of  trunks  of  trees  which  have  become  petrified  or  agatized.  Some 
of  the  trunks  are  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  long,  and  where  they  have 
broken  apart  show  beautiful  color  effects  in  the  stones.  The  bark  of  these 
former  trees  is  of  a  dark  red  color,  but  the  chips  and  the  interior  of  the  logs 
show  all  kinds  of  beautiful  colors,  amethyst,  red  and  yellow  jasper,  chal- 
cedony in  all  colors,  besides  topaz,  onyx  and  other  semi-precious  stones  are 
blended  in  these  logs  forming  a  wonderfully  effective  grouping  of  brilliant 
effects.  It  is  supposed  that  years  ago  these  logs  were  overwhelmed  by  some 
volcanic  eruption  and  covered  with  ashes  and  hot  mineral-charged  water  from 
geysers.  As  the  wood  decayed,  the  minerals  in  the  water  of  the  geysers  took 
its  place  and  crystallized  to  form  the  beautiful  color  combinations  that  delight 
the  eye  now. 

A   DANGEROUS  CI^AM. 

The  giant  clam  is  the  largest  bivalve  known.  In  northern  Australia  this 
is  considered  an  edible  species  and  is  regularly  sought  after  by  the  natives. 

Mr.  Denton,  of  the  United  States  Fish  Commission,  has  seen  clams  con- 
taining forty  to  fifty  pounds  of  meat,  and  it  is  matter  of  record  that  individ- 
uals weighing  300  pounds  have  been  observed.  The  giant  clam  lies  almost 
concealed  in  the  reefs,  just  showing  the  beautiful  blue  and  green  of  its  mantle 
above  the  coral.  The  crushing  power  of  this  shell  is  startling.  Mr.  Denton 
thrust  a  stick  as  big  as  a  man's  leg  between  the  valve  of  one  of  them  and  it 
was  broken  short  off.  The  natives  have  a  wholesome  dread  of  stepping  una- 
wares into  one  of  these  formidable  traps.  They  kill  the  animal  by  stabbing 
it  with  a  long  sword  and  then  remove  the  meat  without  disturbing  the  shell, 
thus  saving  themselves  a  vast  amount  of  labor  and  trouble. 
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SUCCESSFUL  BLIND  PEOPLE, 
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In  this  department,  which  is  dedicated  to  the  cause  for  the  advancement 
of  which  this  periodical  is  published,  we  hope  to  serve  a  double  purpose. 
We  wish  first  to  call  the  attention  of  the  seeing  world  to  what  it  is  possible 
for  blind  persons  to  accomplish. 

Second,  to  have  this  knowledge,  by  means  of  the  thoughtful  kindness  of 
our  subscribers,  reach  the  sightless  everywhere  and  stimulate  them  to  make 
the  most  of  their  lives. 

Every  blind  man  or  woman,  young  or  vigorous,  with  a  favorable  oppor- 
unity  may  become  self-sustaining.  The  right  amount  of  perseverance  will 
command  the  opportunity.  All  who  wish  to  know  what  is  being  accomplished 
to  increase  the  methods  by  which  blind  people  may  become  independent 
should  subscribe  for  TALKS  and  TALES. 


Francis  Huber,  the  Swiss  naturalist,  became  blind  in  his  seventeenth 
year.  As  a  boy  he  had  been  particularly  interested  in  bees,  and  after  he  lost 
his  sight  he  retired  to  a  small  town  in  his  native  land  and  set  to  work  to 
fathom  bee  life.  When  he  married  his  wife  was  of  great  assistance  to  him  in 
his  work.  With  her  help  and  that  of  a  servant,  he  conducted  a  long  series  of 
experiments  that  unfolded  a  wonderful  community  and  system  among  the 
little  honey  gatherers.  He  discovered  the  means  by  which  the  bees  venti- 
lated their  hives.  It  seemed  reasonable  to  him  that  a  multitude  of  insects 
living  in  a  dwelling  that  had  but  one  small  door,  must  have  some  way  of 
renewing  the  air  which  they  breathed.  He  experimented  with  bees  in  a 
corked  bottle  and  found  they  would  suffocate  without  fresh  air. 

While  observing  the  hive  he  found  that  a  certain  number  of  insects  were 
always  stationed  at  the  door  of  the  hive  busily  engaged  in  vibrating  their 
wings.  He  noted  also  that  the  guard  seemed  to  change  regularly  and  that 
the  vibrating  was  kept  up  night  and  day.  Some  stood  outside  facing  the  door 
and  others  inside,; facing  outward.  By  studying  the  mechanism  of  the  wings 
he  found  that  they  were  so  formed  as  to  maintain  a  constant  circulation,  bad 
air  being  forced  out  and  fresh  air  forced  into  every  part  of  the  hive.     Another 
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point  whicli  interested  hitn,  as  well  as  other  bee  students,  was  the  origin  of 
wax.  Layiug  aside  all  the  different  theories,  Huber  investigated  on  original 
lines  and  ascertained,  first,  that  bees,  when  settled  in  a  new  hive  went  to  mak- 
ing comb  at  once,  although  they  gathered  no  pollen,  and  second,  that  bees  in 
old  hives  made  no  comb  although  they  were  gathering  pollen  abundantly. 

So  he  put  a  swarm  into  a  new  hive,  made  them  prisoners  with  a  netting 
over  the  entrance  and  fed  them  honey  alone  with  drinking  water.  Within  a 
day  they  had  begun  making  comb,  and  when  the  comb  was  removed  they 
quickly  replaced  it.  This  experiment  was  kept  up  long  enough  to  exhaust 
any  supply  of  wax  that  the  insects  may  have  carried  from  their  old  home. 
When  fed  upon  fruit  and  farina  they  made  no  comb  at  all,  though  the  food 
kept  them  healthy  and  happy  for  more  than  a  week.  Further  experiments 
and  close  watching  proved  that  the  wax  came  from  between  the  rings  of  the 
bee's  abdomen. 

Huber  demonstrated  that  a  student  can  continue  his  investigations  and 
solve  problems,  without  his  sight,  and  he  adds  another  to  the  long  list  of 
blind  men  who  have  been  successful  in  spite  of  what  would  saem  like  an 
almost  overwhelming  limitation. 


Miss  Cordelia  Richardson,  totally  blind,  is  employed  in  the  telephone 
exchange  at  Paris,  Arkansas,  as  a  "Central  Girl."  Her  system  contains 
seventj'-one  telephones  and  four  toll  lines.  She  has  very  successfully  attended 
to  her  duties.  Another  successful  telephone  operator  is  Miss  Abbie  Downing, 
of  Mattoon,  111.  She  is  a  graduate  of  the  Indianapolis  School  for  the  Blind, 
and  has  become  an  expert.  She  locates  a  call  on  the  board  by  the  sound  of 
the  "drop,"  or  falling  shutter,  or  if  busy  and  the  warning  click  has  not  been 
heard  her  nimble  fingers  travel  over  the  board  with  great  rapidity,  accurately 
reading  its  condition.  In  addition  to  handling  the  calls  she  also  takes  charge 
of  the  toll  station,  and  "by  an  accurate  system  of  bookkeeping  makes  a  record 
of  all  toll  charges."  Her  accomplishments  include  all  the  usual  domestic 
duties,  as  well  as  music. 


A  highly  interesting  member  of  the  chess  club  of  Washington  is  Judge 
Walter  L.  Campbell,  of  Youngtown,  Ohio.  Totally  blind  he  plays  a  much 
stronger  game  than  the  majority  of  players  who  can  see.  He  seems  to  see 
the  board  and  men  mentally  or  clairvoyautly  as  clearly  as  his  opponent, 
simply  by  having  the  move  ,of  his  antagonist  called  off  to  him.  He  has  a 
remarkable  memory,  and  recognizes  many  of  the  members  by  their  voice 
alone.  Judge  Campbell  obtained  his  early  education  by  hearing  his  sisters 
and  brothers  read,  spell,  and  recite  lessons.  Later  he  attended  college  and 
studied  law  and  graduated  with  high  honors.    Subsequently  he  practiced  law 
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before  the  various  courts,  and  was  finally  appointed  to  a  judicial  position, 
which  he  held  for  several  years. 

DONATIONS. 

Helen  R.  Camp $  5  oo 

Mrs.  Edward  A.  Smith 3°  oo 

Herbert  Knox  Smith 3°  oo 

Ernest  Walker  Smith 3o  oo 

Isabella  Eldridge 5  oo 

Mrs.  T.  H.  Root 5o 

Mrs.  Isabella  Beecher  Hooker I5  oo 

Mrs.  Olmsted  (for  basket  work) 5  oo 

Lamp Friends  from  Farmington 

Six  desks The  Misses  Smith,  Woodside  Seminary 

Three  weeks'  sewing Mrs.  Cowles 

C  Miss  Burt 
Entertainment  at  Institution   [■  -x   Miss  Alice  Burt 


(  Miss  Marian  Burt 

13  Tickets  to  "Volunteer  Organist",.. Mr.  Parsons 

10  Tickets  to  Boston  Symphony  Concert Mr.  Irving  Emerson 

Professional  Services Dr,  E.  J.  Thompson 
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CHILDREN'S  DEPARTMENT. 
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Sl^e     NeW    Mittens. 

You  folks  don't  know  what 
I  have, 
Down  in  my  pockets  deep. 
I  guess  you'll  wish  that  they 
were  yours, 
When  I  give  you  a  peep. 

They're  red,   and  made  of 
nice  soft  wool. 
As  warm  as  kitty's  hair. 
Now  look  and  see  if  you  don't  wish 
You  had  just  such  a  pair? 

— Selected. 


HOW  DO  THEY   KNOW? 


iO  animals  and  birds  have  within 
them  some  instinctive  conscious- 
ness of  time?  Naturalists  believe 
that  they  do,  and  many  well-known 
facts  observed  by  different  men  in 
different  places  lend  color  to  that  view. 

The  oriole  arrives  in  Massachusetts 
every  year  about  the  tenth  day  of 
May,  paying  little  attention  to  differ- 
ences of  weather.  He  may  have  his 
late  seasons  and  his  early  seasons, 
but  the  very  large  number  of  years  in 
■which  his  arrival  has  been  noted  on 
the  tenth  day  indicates  that  his  chro- 
nological machinery,  like  that  of 
a  cuckoo-clock,  pops  him  into  view  at 
a  given  moment. 

Birds  which  migrate  southward 
early,  not  waiting  for   frost   or   cold 


winds,  also  seem  to  be  aware  when 
the  date  has  arrived  for  their  depart- 
ure. Many  king-birds,  for  instance, 
may  be  seen  in  Massachusetts  on  the 
last  day  of  August,  but  very  few  are 
ever  seen  after  the  first  day  of  Sep- 
tember. 

The  woodchuck  knows  when  the 
time  has  come  for  him  to  "den  up." 
He  not  only  feels  the  necessity  of 
rolling  himself  up  in  his  own  sus- 
taining fat  and  going  to  sleep  for  the 
winter,  but  he  feels  it  at  a  particular 
time,  quite  regardless  of  the  state  of 
the  weather.  Woodchucks  have  been 
domesticated,  and  allowed  to  sleep  in 
a  warm  place,  with  all  the  food  they 
needed,  yet  they  "denned  up"  when 
the  regular  time  came  for  them  to  do 
so. 

They  awake  in  the  spring  with 
much  the  same  regularity.  The 
"ground-hog  day"  legend  is  ridicu- 
lous. It  is,  of  course,  unreasonable 
to  suppose  that  in  a  country  like  ours, 
with  a  range  of  climates  from  the 
semitropical  to  the  completely  arctic, 
a  creature  will  come  out  of  his  hole 
everywhere  on  the  second  day  of 
February,  and  then  regulate  his 
future  conduct  according  to  the 
weather  on  that  day,  staying  out  if  it 
be  bad,  and  going  back  if  it  be  good. 

But    the    legend   belongs  properly 
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not  to  the  woodchuck  but  to  the  bad- 
ger, and  to  the  European  badger,  at 
that ;  and,  moreover,  the  Germans 
give  us  a  version  exactly  opposite  to 
that  which  is  most  current.  They 
say  that  the  badger  peeps  out  of  his 
hole  on  Candlemas  day,  and  draws 
back  when  he  finds  snow  shining — 
not  the  sun.  The  persistence  of  the 
woodchuck  legend  may  thus  be  traced 
to  the  regularity  of  the  chuck's  Euro- 
pean relative. 

A  naturalist  who  has  studied  this 
interesting  characteristic  of  animals 
tells  a  story,  from  his  own  observa- 
tion, which  seems  to  show  that  some 
creatures  may  have  a  still  more  exact 
sense  of  time  than  is  indicated  by  the 
regularity  of  their  migrations  and 
hibernations.  He  once  enjoyed  the 
acquaintance  of  a  mouse  which,  at 
exactly  a  quarter  before  four  o'clock 
every  afternoon,  was  in  the  habit  of 
coming  out  along  a  wainscoting  and 
making  his  way  to  a  pot  of  paste  on 
the  table,  the  crust  of  which  he  then 
proceeded  to  nibble.  No  "suburban- 
ite," having  his  train  in  mind,  could 
be  more  regular  in  arriving  at  his 
breakfast-table  than  this  tame  mouse 
was  in  coming  for  his  daily  nibble  of 
paste. 

How  did  the  mouse  know  when  it 
was  a  quarter  before  four  ?  The  nat- 
uralist could  not  answer  the  question, 
but  he  is  certain  that  the  little  crea- 
ture had  some  way  of  measuring 
time.  —  T/ie  Youth's  Companion. 


Remarkable  Ants. 


A  cook  was  much  annoyed  to  find 
his  pastry  shelves  attacked  by  ants. 


By  careful  watching  it  was  discovered 
that  they  came  twice  a  day  in  search 
of  food — at  about  seven  in  the  morn- 
ing and  four  in  the  afternoon.  How 
were  the  pies  to  be  protected  against 
the  invaders  ? 

The  cook  decided  to  make  a  circle 
round  the  pie  with  treacle  and  await 
the  result.  He  did  not  have  long  to 
wait,  for  at  6:30  he  noticed  that  off  in 
the  left  corner  of  the  pantry  was  a 
line  of  ants  slowly  making  its  way  in 
the  direction  of  the  pies. 

They  seemed  like  a  vast  army  com- 
ing forth  to  attack  the  enemy.  In 
front  was  a  leader  who  always  kept  a 
little  ahead  of  his  troops.  They  were 
of  the  sort  known  as  the  medium- 
sized  red  ant,  which  is  regarded  as 
the  most  intelligent  of  its  kind,  whose 
scientific  name  is  Formica  rubra. 

About  forty  ants  out  of  the  five 
hundred  stepped  out  and  joined  the 
leader.  The  general  and  his  aids  held 
a  council,  and  then  proceeded  to  ex- 
amine the  circle  of  treacle. 

Certain  portions  seemed  to  be  as- 
signed  to  the  different  ants,  and  each 
selected  unerringly  the  point  in  the 
section  under  his  charge  where  the 
stream  of  treacle  was  the  narrowest. 
Then  the  leader  made  his  tour  of  in- 
spection. The  order  to  march  was 
given  and  the  ants  all  made  their  way 
to  a  hole  in  the  wall,  at  which  the 
plastering  was  loose. 

Here  they  broke  rank  and  set  about 
carrying  pieces  of  plaster  to  the  place 
in  the  treacle  which  had  been  agreed 
upon  as  narrowest.  To  and  fro  they 
went  from  the  nail  hole  to  the  treacle, 
until  at   11:20  they    had    thrown    ^ 
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bridge  across.  Then  they  formed 
themselves  in  line  again  and  marched 
over,  and  by  1 1 :  45  every  ant  was  eat- 
ing pie. —  The  Union  Signal. 


Uncle  Dick's    Pictures. 


"You  can't  guess  who  got  into  my 
room  last  night !"  said  Uncle  Dick,  at 
the  breakfast-table  one  cold  winter 
morning. 

"Was  it  a  burglar?"  asked  Margery, 
looking  up  from  her  oatmeal  with 
great  interest.     "Did  you  see  him?" 

"No."  said  Uncle  Dick,  "I  didn't 
see  him,  nor  hear  him,  either,  and  he 
wasn't  a  burglar,  for  he  did  not  carry 
off  a  thing.  Instead  of  that  he  left 
me  a  surprise." 

"A  nice  one?" 

"Yes,  indeed  !  Four  beautiful  pic- 
tures? One  is  a  picture  of  a  wood. 
The  trees  seem  to  be  all  firs,  with 
sharp  tops  and  long,  feathery 
branches.  Some  of  them  are  leaning 
over,  and  there  is  so  much  under- 
brush that  I'm  sure  I  never  could 
scramble  through.  Here  and  there 
I  saw  a  dead  tree  or  a  great  boulder, 
and  high  over  the  tree-tops  there  is  a 
flock  of  birds. 

"Another  is  a  picture  of  a  brook,  all 
smooth  and  still,  and  a  pretty  little 
bridge  ;  but  the  bridge  looks  so  light 
and  frail  that  I  guess  only  fairies 
could  walk  over  it. 

"The  third  picture  is  the  finest  city 
you  ever  saw,  with  slender  spires  and 
beautiful  carved  towers  rising  up  to 
the  sky. 

"But  the  other  picture  is  the  best 
of  all.  It  is  a  lovely  garden,  full  of 
dainty  white  flowers  shaped  like  little 
stars  ;  and  there  are  long  ferns." 

"O    Uncle    Dick,    do    let    me  see 
'em  !"  said    Margery.      "Where    are 
they?" 
"Right   on  my  four  window-panes," 


said  Uncle  Dick.  "But  perhaps  they 
are  gone  now,  for  they  were  fading 
fast  when  I  came  down  to  breakfast." 

"What  a  pity  !"  said  Margery. 

"Never  mind,"  said  Uncle  Dick. 
"There  will  be  four  more  to-morrow 
morning  if  this  cold  weather  lasts." 

"But  who  brought  them?"  asked 
Margery,  looking  puzzled. 

"Jack  Frost,"  said  Uncle  Dick, 
laughing. 


Lessons   For  A  Boy. 


I  had  overheard  a  conversation  be- 
tween Karl  and  his  mother.  She  had 
work  for  him  to  do,  which  interfered 
with  some  of  his  enjoyment,  and, 
though  Karl  obeyed  her,  it  was  not 
without  a  good  deal  of  grumbling. 
He  had  much  to  say  about  never 
being  allowed  to  do  as  he  pleased  ; 
that  it  would  be  time  enough  for  him 
to  settle  down  to  work  when  he  was 
older.  While  the  sense  of  injury  was 
strong  upon  him  I  came  out  on  the 
piazza,  and  said  :  "Karl,  why  do  you 
try  to  break  that  colt  of  yours?" 

The  boy  looked  up  in  surprise. 
"Why  I  want  him  to  be  good  for 
something." 

"But  he  likes  his  own  way,"  I  ob- 
jected.    "Why  shouldn't  he  have  it?" 

By  this  time  Karl  was  staring  at  me 
in  perplexity.  "I'd  like  to  know  the 
good  of  a  horse  that  has  his  own 
way  !"  he  said,  as  if  rather  indignant 
at  my  lack  of  common  sense. 

"And  as  for  working,''  I  went  on, "I 
should  think  there  was  time  enough 
for  that  when  he  gets  to  be  an  old 
horse." 

"Why,  don't  you  see,  if  he  don't 
learn  when  he's  a  colt,"  Karl  began, 
then  he  stopped,  blushed,  and  looked 
at  me  rather  appealingly.  I  heard  no 
more  complaints  from  him  that  day. 
— Church  Record. 
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WISE  AND  OTHERWISE. 


"Has  a  swell  trade,  eh  ?"  "Swell  ? 
Say,  he's  just  now  collecting  for 
goods  he  sold  three  years  ago  !" 


-o- 


Binks — "I  hear  that  Mr,  Greatman 
will  never  run   for  another   office." 

Jinks — "Goodness  me  !  When  did 
he  die?" 

o 

He — "They  say  Colonel  Dever  is 
quite  a  soldier.  In  how  many  en- 
gagements did  he  take  part?" 

She — "Six before  his  wifegot  him." 
o 

"Is  you  gwine  ter  let  dat  mewel  do 
as  he  please?"  asked  Uncle  Ephraim's 
wife.      "Wha's    you'    will    power?" 

"My  will  power's  all  right,"  he 
answered.  "You  jest  want  ter  come 
out  hyar  an'  measure  dis  here  mewel's 
won't  power." 

o 

"O  sir,  please,  I  have  swallowed  a 
pin  !"  exclaimed  a  servant-girl,  run- 
ning into  her  employer's  room. 

"Never  mind,  Mary,"  he  replied, 
deep  in  study,  "never  mind  ;  here's 
another,"  drawing  one  from  his  pin- 
cushion. 

O 

"Here's  a  distinguished  scientist 
who  says  that,  after  all,  there  is 
nothing  in  germs." 

"Nothing  in  germs?  Nonsense! 
Why,  look  how  much  the  doctors 
have  made  out  of  them." 


"Poh !  My  papa  wears  evenin' 
clothes  every  time  he  goes  to  parties." 

"That  ain't  anythin'.  Our  minister 
wears  his  night  clothes  every  time  he 
preaches." 


"Chappie  is  making  money  at  last.', 
"In  what  way?     I  didn't  know  he 
could  do  anything." 

"He  can't,  but  he  has  rented  the 
back  of  his  collar  out  for  a  sign- 
board." 

The  Pretty  Girl — "Miss  Antique 
was  named  after  her  uncle  George 
wasn't  she?" 

The  Spiteful  Girl— "I  don't  know  ; 
she  looks  as  if  she  had  been  named 
before  him." 

o 

Kindly  Visitor — "Mrs.  A.,  what  do 
you  suppose  makes  you  suffer  so?" 

Mrs.  A. — "I  don't  know,  I  am  sure; 
and  I  believe  nothing  but  a  post- 
mortem will  ever  show." 

Kindly  Visitor — "You  poor  thing  ! 
You  are  so  weak  that  you  can  never 
stand  that." 

o 

The  breakfast  didn't  suit  him. 
"What  a  pity  it  is,"  he  said,  "that 
love's  young  dream  never  can  live  to 
grow  up," 

"Why  can't  it?"  she  asked. 

"It's  killed  off  by  acute  dyspepsia," 
he  answered. 
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Professor — "If  a  person  in  good 
health,  but  who  imagined  himself 
sick,  should  send  for  you,  what  would 
you  do?" 

Medical  Student — "Give  him  some- 
thing to  make  him  sick,  and  then  ad- 
minister an  antidote." 

Professor — "Don't  waste  any  more 
time  here.    Hang  out  your  shingle." 

"But  his  letters  are  so  gushing," 
they  protested  to  the  fair  young  thing 
who  was  corresponding  with  a  senti- 
mental youth. 

"I  know  they  are,"  she  said,  "but 
you  must  remember  that  he  writes 
with  a  fountain  pen." 

o 

"It  may  be  merely  fancy,"  remarked 
Mrs.  Selldom-Holme,  "but  since  my 
husband  began  drinking  the  water 
from  that  iron  spring,  he  has  seemed 
to  be  ten  times  as  obstinate  as  he 
used  to  be." 

"Perhaps,"  suggested  Mrs.  Nex- 
dore,  "the  water  is  tinctured  with 
pig-iron." 

Chicago  Millionaire  (showing  his 
library  to  distinguished  novelist) — 
"See  them  books?" 

Distinguished  Novelist — "Yes." 

Chicago  Millionaire — ''All  bound  in 
calf,  ain't  they?" 

Distinguished  Novelist — "So  they 
are !" 

Chicago  Millionaire  (proudly) — 
"Well,  sir,  I  killed  all  of  them  calves 
myself." 


Speaking  of  artists,  it  takes  a  rich 
man  to  draw  a  check,  a  pretty  girl  to 
draw  attention,  a  horse  to  draw  a 
cart,  a  porous  plaster  to  draw  the 
skin,  and  a  free  lunch  to  draw  a 
crowd. 

Miss  De  Puyster — "Do  you  really 
think  it  is  possible  for  us  to  love  our 
enemies?" 

The    Bishop— "Well,    I    think  we 
could  love  some  people  more  as  ene- 
mies than  we  could  as  friends." 
o 

"Mike,"  said  Plodding  Pete,  "do 
you  t'ink  it  does  a  man  much  good 
to  go  troo  college?" 

"Not  much,"  replied  Meandering 

Mike.     "I  went  tro   a  college  once, 

an'  all  I  got  was  two  dictioneries  an' 

a  suit  of  football  clothes.     De  swag 

wasn't  wort'  de  risk." 

o 

"He  says  he's  writing  for  a  living 
now." 

"I  believe  he  is." 

"Why,  he  can't  write." 

"Oh,  yes.  He  can  write:  'Dear 
Father — Please  send  me  another 
fifty.'  He  does  that  about  twice  a 
month." 


He — "If  you  did  not  love  me  why 
did  you  encourage  me?" 

She — "I?     Encourage  you?" 

He — "For  two  years  you  have  ac- 
cepted every  one  of  my  invitations  to 
the  theatre,  etc." 

She — "That  was  not  because  I 
loved  you  ;  it  was  because  I  loved  the 
theatre." 
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PAUI,  HAMII^TON  HAYNE). 


Art  thou  in  misery,  Brother  ? 

This  I  say  ; 

Be  comforted, 
Thy  grief  shall  pass  away. 

Art  thou  elated  ? 

Ah,  be  not  too  gay, 

Temper  thy  joy, 
This,  too,  shall  pass  away. 

Art  thou  in  danger  ? 

Still  let  reason  sway 

And  cling  to  hope, 
This,  too,  shall  pass  away. 

Tempted,  art  thou  ? 

In  all  thine  anguish,  lay 

One  truth  to  heart. 
This,  too,  shall  pass  away. 

Do  rays  of  laureled  glory 

Round  thee  play  ? 

King-like  art  thou  ? 
This,  too,  shall  pass  away, . 

What  e're  thou  art, 

"Where  e're  thy  footsteps  stray, 

Heed  wisdom's  voice, 
All  things  must  pass  away. 


NOTED  statistician  and  investi- 
gator who  has  lots  of  time  for 
such  work,  has  been  doing  some  fig- 
uring on  the  cost  of  the  Temple  of 
Solomon,  and  says  few  people,  even 
in  these  days  of  palmy  extravagance 
and  millionaire  display  have  an  ade- 


quate impression  of  the  enormous 
cost  of  the  great  temple.  According 
to  Villalpandus,  the  "talents"  of  gold, 
silver  and  brass  equaled  the  enor- 
mous sum  of  ;^6,879,822,ooo.  The 
worth  of  the  jewels  is  placed  at  a 
figure  equally  as  high.  The  vessels 
of  gold,  according  to  Josephus,  were 
valued  at  140,000  talents,  which,  re- 
duced to  English  money,  would  equal 
;^575.296,203.  The  vessels  of  silver, 
according  to  the  same  authority, 
were  still  more  valuable,  being  set 
down  as  worth  ^646,344,000.  Priests' 
vestments  and  the  robes  of  singers, 
^2,010,000,  and  the  trumpets,  ^200,- 
000,  To  this  add  the  expense  of  the 
building  material,  labor,  etc.,  and 
some  wonderful  figures  result.  Ten 
thousand  men  hewing  cedars,  60,000 
bearers  of  burdens,  80,000  hewers  of 
stone,  3,300  overseers,  all  of  whom 
were  employed  for  seven  years,  and 
upon  whom,  besides  their  wages,  Sol- 
omon bestowed  ;^6,733,97o.  If  their 
daily  food  was  worth  50  cents  each, 
the  sum  total  of  all  was  ^63.877,088 
during  the  time  of  building.  The 
materials  in  the  rough  are  estimated 
as  having  been  worth  ^2,545,337,000. 
This  gives  a  total,  just  for  this  much 
of  the  expense,  which  by  no  means 
expresses  the  whole  cost,  of  ^10,719,- 
620,261,  or  about  l53.598)ioi,305. 
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PB0pi,E  are  accustomed  to  look 
upon  the  moon  as  merely  a  pleasing 
ornament  of  the  night  sky,  but  she 
exercises  a  huge  influence  on  the 
world  and  its  people.  If  there  was 
no  moon  there  would  be  no  tides,  and 
this  country  would  lose  half  her  sea- 
ports. There  would  be  hardly  a  har- 
bor that  our  battleships  could  enter 
and  altogether  the  most  enlivening 
commerce  of  the  nation — sea  trade — 
would  fall  50  per  cent.  This  is  as- 
suming that  there  were  no  moon.  If 
the  moon,  on  the  other  hand,  were  to 
suddenly  disappear  some  $100,000,000 
worth  of  ships  now  in  dock  would 
be  worthless — they  could  never  leave 
dock  again,  for  deep  draft  vessels  can 
only  enter  dock  on  the  top  of  the 
tide.  Modern  scientists  have  also 
proved  that  the  finest  fruit  is  that 
which  ripens  about  the  time  of  full 
moon.  There  is  an  increased  vitality 
about  the  atmosphere  at  that  time 
which  is  probably  the  cause,  for 
more  oxygen — the  life  giving  element 
of  the  air — is  present  at  the  height  of 
the  moon. 


In  1S97  there  were  3249  saloons  and 
looi  licenses  granted  drug  stores  in 
Massachusetts,  and  the  same  year  (by 
conservative  estimate)  there  were 
2,500  churches  in  the  state.  The  bat- 
tleship Maine  cost,  with  her  full 
armament  and  ammunition,  over  $3,- 
000,000.  Feb.  15,  1898,  this  noble 
ship  was  destroyed,  and  253  precious 
lives  sacrificed  through  Spain,  the 
enemy  of  freedom.  But  more  than 
13,000,000  is  spent  for  liquor,  and 
over  300  men  die  a  drunkard's  death 


in  the  United  States  every  day. 
Would  that  the  unworthy  cry,  "Re- 
member the  Maine' '  might  be  changed 
to  "Remember  the  results  of  the 
drink  curse." 


Corundum  is  first  cousin  to  the 
sapphire  and  the  ruby,  but  lacks 
their  brilliance  of  color  and  trans- 
parency. It  is  a  most  excellent  abra- 
sive material,  better  than  emery, 
which  is  impure  corundum,  in  that  re- 
spect, but  hitherto  its  rarity  has  made 
it  too  high-priced  for  general  use. 
Recently  valuable  deposits  of  corun- 
dum have  been  found  in  the  moun- 
tains north  of  Kingston,  Ontario,  and 
it  is  hoped  that  they  will  furnish  a 
large  supply  of  the  mineral.  Traces 
of  sapphire  have  been  found  among 
the  deposits,  but  as  yet  no  specimens 
of  the  precious  blue  gem  have  re- 
vealed themselves. 


When  David  Livingstone  was  mak- 
ing one  of  his  immortal  journeys  in 
the  Dark  Continent,  his  provision 
failed  and  he  was  reduced  to  the 
brink  of  starvation.  There  is  not  a 
murmur  In  his  journal.  He  records 
the  fact  as  if  it  were  a  mere  common- 
place and  simply  adds,  "I  tightened 
my  belt."  You  can  do  as  much  as 
he.  Tighten  your  belt  and  go  on. 
You  will  find  a  date-tree  to  satisfy 
your  hunger,  a  fountain  to  slake 
your  thirst,  a  river  to  float  your 
burden,  an  herb  to  heal  your  wound. 


Statistics  carefully  compiled  show 
that  9,000  persons  went  to  Nome  this 
season,  and  that  10,200  have  returned 
or  are  returning,  leaving  about  4,000 
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in  the  district  for  the  winter.  There 
were  80  vessels,  steam  and  sail,  en- 
gaged in  the  Nome  traffic,  carrying 
from  Seattle  55,000  tons  of  general 
freight.  The  estimated  receipts  for 
the  transportation  of  freight  and  pas- 
sengers are  11,874,000,  and  the  value 
of  the  freight  shipped  from  Seattle 
$5,500,000.  About  $4,500,000  gold  has 
been  shipped  from  Nome  this  season. 

«* 

FBar  and  worry  have  the  effect  of 
closing  up  the  channels  of  the  body, 
so  that  the  life  forces  flow  in  a  slow 
and  sluggish  manner.  Hope  and 
tranquility  open  the  channels  of  the 
body,  so  that  the  life  forces  go  bound- 
ing through  it  in  such  a  way  that 
disease  can  rarely  get  a  foothold.  A 
person  cannot  cherish  animosities  and 
hatreds  without  in  the  end  entailing 
disease.  When  Jesus  said,  "Love 
your  enemies,"  he  was  not  only  pre- 
scribing health  for  the  soul,  but  for 
the  body  also. 


The  seeds  and  machines  are  about  to 
be  placed  on  the  market. 

w 

According  to  the  Lancet^  the 
essential  oil  which  forms  the  basis  of 
all  perfumes  is  a  powerful  antiseptic, 
and  possesses  disinfecting  properties 
equal  to  those  of  carbolic  acid.  For 
this  reason  a  scented  handkerchief 
may  not  only  please  the  sense  of 
smell,  but  prove  a  guard  against  in- 
fection, and  it  is  suggested  that  this 
fact  may  tend  to  reconcile  those  who 
do  not  like  perfumes  to  their  free  use 
by  those  who  do  like  them. 


Frank  Israei,,  of  Wichita,  Kan.,  is 
the  inventor  of  a  process  of  seed  plant- 
ing which  he  claims  presents  great 
advantages  over  existing  methods. 
He  has  invented  a  machine  which 
places  seeds  at  regular  intervals  along 
a  tape  of  paper.  These  tapes  are  sup- 
plied in  any  desired  length,  and  by 
their  use  the  seeds  can  be  planted  at 
the  right  distance  so  that  the  best 
results  will  be  secured.  He  has  also 
invented  a  machine  resembling  a 
hand  drill  for  placing  these  tapes  in 
the  ground.  This  is  ah  adjustable 
device  by  which  the  ribbon  of  seeds 
can  be  placed  at  any  desired  depth. 


What  is  claimed  as  the  biggest 
tree  in  the  world  has  been  found  to 
belong  to  the  cypress  family,  and  was 
discovered  in  Mexico.  Its  circum- 
ference six  feet  from  the  ground  is 
154  feet  two  inches,  and  to  see  the 
top  of  it  one  must  stand  many  yards 
away.  It  is  near  the  famous  ruins  of 
Mitla,  in  the  state  of  Oaxaca.  It  is 
called  the  "big  tree  of  yule,"  and  its 
age  is  variously  estimated  at  from  500 
to  1,000  years. 

«* 

It  has  been  determined  by  the  offi- 
cers of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Ex- 
position Co.,  to  have  a  tournament  of 
airships  and  an  Aerostatic  Congress 
at  the  World's  Fair  at  St,  Louis  in 
1903.  Prizes  aggregating  $200,000 
will  be  offered  for  the  most  success- 
ful contestants.  Air  navigation  is  one 
of  the  problems  of  this  century  and 
the  Exposition  officers  are  by  this 
offer  lending  encouragement  to  the 
Scientists  who  are  experimenting  in 
this  direction. 
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There;  are  250  clocks  in  Bucking- 
ham Palace,  and  it  is  a  work  of  no 
small  importance  to  keep  them  all 
going.  Some  of  them  are  as  old  as 
the  times  of  Louis  XVI.,  and  the 
works  are  still  in  good  order.  The 
King  does  not  like  a  useless  clock, 
and  when  the  works  of  an  antique 
timepiece  are  worn  out  he  has  them 
replaced  with  new  ones. 


BERI.1N,  Germany,  is  to  have  an 
underground  electric  railway  to  con- 
nect the  northern  and  southern  sec- 
tions of  the  city.  Trains  will  run  on 
a  headway  of  three  minutes  and  carry 
160  passengers  at  a  speed  of  from 
twenty  to  thirty  kilometers  per  hour. 


Mrs.  Fewx  B.  Brunot  of  Pitts- 
burg has  informed  the  board  of  for- 
eign missions  of  the  Episcopal  church 
that  she  will  build  and  endow  a  hos- 
pital for  lepers  in  any  part  of  China 
the  board  may  select,  the  hospital  to 
be  under  the  direction  of  the  mission 

board. 

<•» 

The  largest  suspension  bridge  in 
the  world  is  the  one  between  Brook- 
lyn and  New  York.  The  length  of 
the  main  span  is  1,595  feet,  6  inches. 
The  entire  length  of  the  bridge  is 
5,989  feet. 

*'¥ 

The  most  extensive  cavern  is  the 
Mammoth  Cave,  in  Edmonson  Co., 
Ky.  It  is  near  Green  River,  six  miles 
from  Cave  City,  and  twenty-eight 
miles  from  Bowling  Green. 


Abraham  Lincoi,n's  advice  was, 
"Do  not  worry,  eat  three  square  meals 
a  day,  say  your  prayers,  be  courte- 
ous to  your  creditors,  keep  your 
digestion  good,  steer  clear  of  bilious- 
ness, exercise,  go  slow,  go  easy. 


Niagara  is  the  greatest  cataract, 
the  height  of  the  American  Falls 
being  165  feet.  The  Yosemite  in 
California  is  the  highest  fall  of  water, 
it  being  2550  feet. 


The  largest  body  of  fresh  water  on 
the  globe  is  Lake  Superior.  It  is  400 
miles  long,  x6o  miles  wide  at  its 
greatest  breadth  and  has  an  area  of 
32,000  square  miles. 


Edmund  Burke  would  read  a  chap- 
ter from  Isaiah  before  attending  the 
House  of  Commons  on  any  occasion 
that  he  expected  to  make  a  speech. 


The  desert  of  Sahara  is  no  little 
spot.  It  covers  2,500,000  square  miles 
between  the  Atlantic  ocean  and  the 
Nile  valley. 


In  prehistoric  times  the  rhinoceros 
flourished  in  California  while  large 
lions  and  tigers  lived  in  the  jungles. 


The  highest  monument  in  the 
world  is  the  Washington  monument, 
being  600  feet  from  its  base. 


Lake  Huron  is  almost  exactly  the 
size  of  Greece,  lake  Superior,  of  Ire- 
land. 


CURRENT   EVENTS. 


THE  GLOBE-TROTTERS. 


Waterbury  and  Paterson 
Fires. — Fire  broke  out  in  the  busi- 
ness section  of  Waterbury  early  Sun- 
day evening,  February  2,  beginning 
with  an  explosion  of  gas  in  Reid  and 
Hughes  department  store.  The  flames 
quickly  leaped  the  street,  aided  by  a 
forty-mile  ga!e,  and  before  it  was 
under  control  over  one  hundred  of 
the  city's  best  known  business  houses 
were  burned.  The  local  fire  depart- 
ment was  unable  to  control  the  fire 
and  assistance  was  sent  from  New 
Haven,  Hartford  and  other  neighbor- 
ing cities.  Early  Monday  morning 
when  the  danger  seemed  past,  a  panic 
was  almost  created  when  the  news 
spread  that  the  Scovil  House,  one  of 
the  best  hotels  in  Waterbury,  was  on 
fire.  The  fire  soon  spread  to  nearby 
houses  and  proved  even  more  disas- 
trous than  the  first.  Altogether 
nearly  four  acres  thickly  covered  with 
business  blocks  were  burned,  entail- 
ing a  loss  of  nearly  three  million  dol- 
lars. Following  close  on  this  calamity 
came  the  Paterson  fire  on  February  9, 
in  which  twenty-five  blocks  were  de- 
stroyed including  the  City  Hall, 
I/ibrary,  High  School,  five  churches, 
six  banks  and  many  dwellings.  The 
loss  is  estimated  at  nearly  seven  mil- 
lion five  hundred  thousand.  The  fire 
started  at  the  power   bouse   of  the 


Jersey  City,  Hoboken  and  Paterson 
Traction  Co.,  and  was  burning  fiercely 
when  detected.  Despite  the  united 
efforts  of  fire  departments  from  sev- 
eral near  cities  the  fire  was  not  sub- 
dued until  great  havoc  was  wrought. 
A  relief  mov«=;ment  for  the  care  of 
those  thousands  left  homeless  and  un- 
provided for  has  been  started,  and 
all  assistance  outside  the  city  has 
been  declined  with  thanks,  the  Pater- 
son people  being  well  able  to  care  for 
their  inhabitants. 

English-Japanese  Alliance. — 
England  and  Japan  have  entered 
upon  an  alliance  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  maintaining  the  independence  and 
territorial  integrity  of  China  and 
Corea,  and  an  open-door  for  all  na- 
tions. Lord  Lansdowne  and  Baron 
Hayashi  have  signed  a  treaty  in 
which  each  agrees  to  maintain  strict 
neutrality  in  case  either  one  in  de- 
fense of  their  respective  rights  in 
Corea  and  China  become  involved  in 
war  with  another  Power  ;  they  fur- 
ther agree  to  use  their  efforts  to  pre- 
vent other  Powers  from  joining  in 
hostilities  against  their  ally.  This  is 
in  accordance  with  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  and  is  approved  at 
Washington.  This  alliance  prevents 
the  signing  of  the  Manchurian  Treaty 
between  Russia  and  China  but  the 
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ambassadors  of  both  nations  deny 
that  Russia  has  caused  such  an  alli- 
ance. 

Educationai,    Work   in   the 
South. — During  the  last  few  weeks, 
a  movement  to  organize  educational 
work  in  the  South,  has  been  gaining 
great  favor  in  New  York  City.     John 
D.   Rockefeller  and    his  son   with  a 
number   of    other    millionaires  have 
been  interested.      Several  millions  of 
dollars  have  been  pledged  toward  it 
already.     It  will  be  several  weeks  be- 
fore the  men,  who  are  busy  with  the 
organization's  plans,  will  be  ready  to 
apply   for   a  charter.     According   to 
present  plans  there  will  be  a  central 
educational  board  which  will  direct 
the  work  in  the  various  states.     After 
a  time  the  organization  will  probably 
use  some  of  its  efforts  in  the  North 
and  West  as  well   as  in   the   South. 
William  H.   Baldwin,  Jr.,  will  prob- 
ably be  placed  at  the  head  of  the  cen- 
tral board.     He  is  president   of  the 
Ivong  Island  R.  R.  Co.,  also  chairman 
of  the  Committee  of  Fifteen.    He  has 
been    a  student    of  the  educational 
question  in  the  South  for  some  time. 
This  organization  is  the  result  of  in- 
vestigations made  by   the  Southern 
Educational  Conference.     They  have 
shown  that  the  South  could  not  pro- 
vide good  schools  for  its  white  and 
black  people.     At  a  dinner  given  by 
the  members  of  the  executive  board 
of  the  Southern     Educational    Con- 
ference by  Robert  C.  Ogden  it   was 
shown  that  the   South  was  working 
with  the  North  for  the  better  educa- 
tion of  the  white  and  black  people  in 
several  Southern  states.     As  Mr.  Og- 


den said,  "The  question  of  education 
in  the  South  is  a  great  national  ques- 
tion." 

Congress. — Mr.  Hoar's  bill  to  in- 
crease the  salaries  of  United   States 
Judges  by  25  per  cent,  has  been  passed 
by  the  Senate,  but  the  amendment  to 
increase  the  salaries  of  Senators  and 
Representatives  was  defeated. — Gov. 
Taft  is  continuing  his  testimony  be- 
fore the  Philippine  Committee.     He 
urges   in  particular   the   purchase  of 
friars'  lands. — On  February  6  the  full 
text  of  the  treaty  of  cession  of  the 
Danish  West  Indies  was  made  public. 
The  purchase  price  was  five  dollars 
and  the  transfer  will  be  made  imme- 
diately upon    the    payment   of  that 
sum. — The  House  has  passed  a  special 
bill,  placing  Captain  Richmond  Pier- 
son  Hobson  on  the  retired  list.     Cap- 
tain  Hobson's    inability    to    remain 
in  active  service  is  owing  to  trouble 
with  his  eyes.  In  recommending  that 
Captain  Hobson's  request  to  be  re- 
tired be  granted  President  Roosevelt 
spoke  particularly  of   Captain   Hob- 
son's   distinguished    services  during 
the  Spanish- American  war. — The  Bab- 
cock  amendment  to  the  tax  reduction 
bill  is  provoking    much  discussion. 
It  was   defeated    in    the    Ways   and 
Means  Committee  by   one  vote,   but 
Mr.  Babcock  has  not   given  up  the 
fight  and  says  he  will  bring  it  before 
the  House  where  there  is  more  chance 
of  its  being  passed  than  in  the  Com- 
mittee.    The  amendment  places  upon 
the  free  list  many  important  iron  and 
steel  manufactures,  as  boiler  plates, 
steel  rails,  and  all  structural  steel  and 
iron. 
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Peace  Proposai,  oe  Hoi^land. — 
On  January  28,  in  the  British  House 
of  Commons,  Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour,  Gov- 
ernment leader  in  the  House,  an- 
nounced that  the  Government  of 
Holland  had  made  proposals  for  peace 
between  England  and  the  Boers. 
This  announcement  was  received  as  a 
hopeful  indication.  The  Dutch  gov- 
ernment offered  to  arrange  with  Great 
Britain  that  Boer  commissioners 
should  proceed  under  British  protec- 
tion to  the  scene  of  war,  confer  with 
the  men  still  in  the  field,  and  return 
with  a  statement  of  the  terms  which 
the  Boers  would  accept.  Great  Brit- 
ain refused  to  comply,  on  the  ground 
that  there  was  no  assurance  that  the 
Boer  delegates  had  authority  to  act. 
This  seems  to  close  the  incident,  for 
the  British  will  recognize  no  Boer 
government ;  they  would  deal,  if  at 
all,  with  the  men  they  are  fighting — 
Botha,  De  Wet  and  other  Boer  lead- 
ers. The  war  will  be  pursued  to  the 
bitter  end,  and  the  Boers  are  so  bent 
on  retaining  their  independence  that 
they  will  probably  fight  to  the  last 
extremity  rather  than  accept  British 
sovereignty.  The  British  soldier 
seems  to  understand  better  the  mode 
of  warfare  of  the  Boers.  Now  it  is 
the  Boers  who  are  surprised  and 
captured  oftener  than  it  is  the  Brit- 
ish, bringing  their  extermination  in 
sight. 

Science. — Another  attempt  to 
reach  the  North  Pole  is  to  be  made 
by  Capt.  T.  E.  Bernier,  a  Canadian 
sea  captain,  who  is  at  present  in  I^on- 
don  completing  his  arrangements  for 
the  expedition.     For  six  years  he  has 


been  raising  funds  for  the  purpose  of 
equipping  an  expedition  and  has  re- 
ceived financial  assistance  to  carry 
out  his  plans  from  a  number  of  prom- 
inent men.  Capt.  Bernier  anticipates 
that  his  effort  to  reach  the  North 
Pole  will  occupy  at  least  four  years. 
His  ship  will  be  allowed  to  drift  for 
three  winters  and  two  summers,  by 
that  time  he  expects  to  be  within  100 
to  150  miles  from  the  Pole,  and  a 
final  dash  will  be  made  to  cross  the 
ice.  The  ship  is  to  be  steel-sheathed, 
somewhat  similar  to  the  "Fram"  used 
by  Nansen  ;  but  possessing  greater 
sail  and  steam  power.  She  will  be 
120  ft.  long,  36  ft.  beam,  and  18  ft. 
deep.  The  ship  will  be  heated  partly 
by  electricity  and  partly  by  steam, 
will  be  equipped  with  a  complete  sys- 
tem of  telephones  ;  a  telescopic  pole 
is  to  be  fitted  to  the  mainmast,  to 
enable  it  to  be  raised  to  a  height  of 
200  ft.,  so  as  to  permit  of  communi- 
cation between  the  ship  and  parties 
on  shore  by  wireless  telegraphy.  The 
expedition  will  set  but  from  Vancou- 
ver, on  the  Pacific  coast,  before  July 
I,  1903,  so  as  to  reach  a  point  suffi- 
ciently far  north  by  the  arrival  of  the 
winter.  Port  Clarence  will  be  the 
last  port  of  call.  For  the  final  dash 
to  the  Pole,  which  Capt.  Bernier  will 
make  across  the  ice,  he  intends  to 
iise  two  specially  designed  five  horse 
power  motor  cars,  each  capable  of 
holding  2,000  lbs.  Dogs  will  also  be 
taken  on  the  journey  across  the  ice 
from  the  ship  to  the  Pole.  Fresh  pro- 
visions for  the  party  while  drifting 
northward  will  be  taken  by  the  cap- 
tain in  the  shape  of  lambs,  pigs  and 
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other  live  stock.  Captain  Bernier  will 
provide  for  emergency,  and  a  man 
desiring  to  join  tlie  expedition  must 
be  prepared  to  stay  at  least  four  years 
in  the  North,  A  crew  of  fourteen 
men  will  be  taken. — A  young  physi- 
cist, M.  F.  Dussand,  has  invented  a 
cinematograph  for  the  blind.  The 
inventor  thought  that  it  would  be 
possible  to  give  to  the  blind  the  no- 
tion of  the  motion  and  displacement 
of  objects  by  using  a  cinematograph 
in  which  images  in  relief  should  take 
the  place  of  photographs.  These  re- 
liefs, passing  more  or  less  swiftly 
under  their  fingers,  would  enable 
them  to  follow  with  interest,  the 
flight  of  a  bird,  the  wave  breaking 
on  the  shore,  the  galloping  of  a 
horse,  etc.  This  cinematograph  is 
composed  of  a  circular  metallic  plate 
with  a  low  jointed  axis  on  which  is 
mounted  a  toothed  wheel.  Two  very 
thin  circular  sheets  of  tin,  bear  on 
these  edges,  in  relief,  representations 
of  a  moving  object  in  the  different 
phases  of  its  motion.  The  reliefs  on 
the  two  tin  sheets  project  beyond  two 
disks,  they  pass  in  succession  between 
two  small  apertures  on  which  the 
blind  person  presses  the  index  finger 
of  both  hands.  The  rapid  succession 
of  the  same  object  in  different  posi- 
tions of  motion  gives  the  blind  per- 
son the  illusion  that  he  has  a  moving 
object  under  his  fingers.  Thanks  to 
this  device,  a  general  method  for  the 
education  of  the  sense  of  touch  in  the 
blind  has  been  invented,  besides  this, 
the  instrument  has  enabled  people  to 
make  a  comparative  scientific  study 
of  the  senses  of  touch  and  sight  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  time  neces- 
sary for  perception,  and  of  the  per- 
sistence of  the  impression. 


CONSTITUTIONAI,     CONVENTION. — 

The  Constitution  convention  of  Con- 
necticut has  not  reached  any  definite 
plans  in  regard  to  the  revising  of  the 
Constitution.  Representation  by  pop- 
ulation, especially  advocated  by  large 
cities  is  being  strenuously  opposed 
by  the  small  towns,  which  have  the 
majority  in  the  convention.  Of  the 
propositions  offered  to  tide  over  the 
existing  condition  of  things,  and 
settle  the  difference  existing  amongst 
delegates  from  large  and  small  towns, 
Judge  Warner's  is  now  being  hotly 
discussed.  He  proposes  to  give  each 
town  a  representative  and  also  in- 
crease the  size  of  the  Senate  body. 
This  the  larger  cities  will  oppose  for 
it  will  not  remedy  their  condition, 
and  the  present  number  of  Senators 
seems  satisfactory  and  needs  no 
change. 

E  u  R  o  p  i; '  s  Attitude  towards 
U.  S.  BEFORE  Spanish-American 
War, — The  circular  telegram  sent 
by  the  Spanish  government  to  her 
Ambassadors  at  European  courts  re- 
questing them  to  ask  the  Powers  to 
use  their  influence  in  keeping  the 
dispute  between  the  United  States 
and  herself  within  the  bounds  of  arbi- 
tration and  their  replies,  has  recently 
been  published.  All  but  Russia  de- 
sired peace.  She  expressed  great 
sympathy  for  Spain  and  enthusiasm 
for  the  Queen.  Statements  have  re- 
cently been  published  that  on  April 
14,  1S98,  the  British  government  act- 
ing through  Lord  Pauncefort,  pro- 
posed a  jomt  note  to  declare  that 
Europe  regarded  Cuban  intervention 
as  unjustifiable,  but  Germany  refus- 
ing to  take  part,  the  plan  failed.  The 
British  government  has  semi-officially 
denied  this  statement.    . 
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^^O  sooner  had  the  guide  finished  his  remarkable  statement  that  most 
iC  of  the  accidents  resulting  in  death  to  travelers  visiting  the  glaciers  had 
happened  to  clergymen  than  we  entered  the  well-known  cavern  in  the  glacier 
of  Grindelwald, — a  strange  and  chilling  passageway,  two  hundred  feet  in 
length,  cut  in  the  solid  ice,  whose  gleaming  walls  and  roof  seemed  to  be  made 
of  polished  silver. 

As  we  were  picking  our  way  safely,  though  shiveringly,  through  this 
huge  refrigerator,  Mr  S.  asked  the  guide  to  tell  us  about  one  of  the  clerical 
misfortunes  which  had  made  him  suspicious  of  gentlemen  of  the  cloth.  The 
guide  turned  and  looked  at  him  curiously. 

"You  know,  of  course,  the  fate  of  our  pastor,  M.  Monron  ?"  he  exclaimed. 
Mr.  S.  confessed  his  ignorance.     "Then  come  with  me,"  he  said. 

Accordingly  emerging  from  the  cavern,  we  climbed  for  nearly  an  hour 
over  great  blocks  of  ice,  until  we  came  to  a  profound  abyss.  Suspended  from 
the  frozen  parapet  a  mass  of  icicles  pointed  mysteriously  downward,  like 
ghostly  fingers,  where  all  was  dark. 

"It  was  by  falling  down  this,"  said  the  guide,  "that  the  pastor  of  Grindel- 
wald lost  his  life.  He  was  seeking  one  day  to  ascertain  its  depth  by  casting 
stones  into  its  cavernous  maw  and  counting  till  he  heard  the  sound  of  their 
arrival  at  the  bottom  of  the  abyss.  Once  in  his  eagerness,  he  placed  his  staff 
against  the  opposite  edge,  leaned  over  and  listened.  Suddenly  the  ice  gave 
way,  and  he  fell  headlong  into  the  crevasse.  His  guide  ran  breathless  to  the 
village  and  informed  the  people  of  their  loss.  But  to  his  horror,  he  found 
that  he  himself  was  looked  upon  with  suspicion.     In  fact,  some  went  so  far  as 
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to  say  that  he  must  have  murdered  their  pastor,  and  robbed  him  of  his  watch 
and  purse.  The  guides  of  Grindelwald,  however,  who  felt  themselves 
insulted  at  this  accusation,  united  and  agreed  that  one  of  their  number 
(chosen  by  lot)  should,  at  the  peril  of  his  life,  descend  into  this  crevasse  to 
establish  the  innocence  of  the  accused.  The  lot  was  drawn  by  one  of  the 
bravest  of  them  all,  a  man  named  Bergenen.  The  whole  village  assembled  on 
the  flood  of  ice  to  witness  the  result  of  the  search.  After  partaking  of  the 
sacrament,  Bergenen  fastened  a  rope  around  his  waist  and  a  lantern  to  his 
neck.  In  one  hand  he  took  a  bell.  In  the  other  he  grasped  his  iron -pointed 
staff  to  keep  himself  from  the  sharp  edges.  Four  men  then  carefully  lowered 
him  down.  Twice,  on  the  point  of  suffocation,  he  rang  the  bell  and  was 
drawn  up.  Finally  a  heavier  weight  was  felt  upon  the  rope,  and  Bergenen 
reappeared,  bringing  the  body  of  the  pastor  from  a  depth  of  seven  hundred 
and  fifty  feet.  A  mighty  shout  went  up  from  the  guides  and  populace  as  well. 
The  man  was  innocent.  Both  watch  and  purse  were  found  upon  the  corpse !" 
As  we  returned  from  Grindelwald  to  Interlaken,  we  often  paused  to  note 
the  peasants  toiling  in  the  fields.  So  far  as  their  appearance  was  concerned, 
we  mi^^ht  have  supposed  them  laborers  on  a  Vermont  farm  ;  but  their  low 
carts  were  quite  unlike  our  country  hayracks ;  and  the  appearance  of  a  single 
ox,  harnessed  with  ropes  around  his  horns,  presented  an  amusing  contrast  to 
the  sturdy  beasts  which,  bound  together  by  the  yoke,  drag  to  our  barns  their 
loads  of  fragrant  hay.  Women,  of  course,  were  working  with  the  men  ;  but 
female  laborers  in  Switzerland  are  not  in  the  majority.  In  many  instances 
the  ratio  is  but  one  to  three. 

These  peasants  look  up  curiously  as  we  drive  along,  and  no  doubt  think 
that  we  are  favored  beings,  to  whom  our  luxuries  give  perfect  happiness. 
And  yet  the  very  tourists  whom  they  thus  envy  may,  in  a  single  hour,  endure 
more  misery  and  heartache  than  they  in  their  simplicity  and  moderate  poverty 
will  ever  know.  Among  these  people  are  not  found  the  framers  of  those 
hopeless  questions  :  "Is  life  worth  living ?"  and  "Does  death  end  all?"  The 
real  destroyers  of  life's  happiness  are  not  a  lowly  home  and  manual  labor. 
They  are  the  constant  worriments  and  cares  of  artificial  life, — satiety  of 
pleasures,  the  overwork  of  mental  powers,  and  the  disenchantment  of  satis- 
fied desires. 

From  Interlaken,  every  tourist  makes  a  short  excursion  to  one  of  the  best 
known  of  Alpine  waterfalls, — the  Giessbach.  Set  in  a  glorious  framework  of 
dark  trees,  it  leaves  the  .cliff,  one  thousand  feet  above,  and  in  a  series  of  cas- 
cades leaps  downward  to  the  lake.  Never  was  a  cascade  so  completely  robbed 
of  liberty  and  privacy  as  this.  A  pathway  crosses  it  repeatedly  by  means  of 
bridges,  and  seems  to  bind  it  to  the  mountain  as  with  a  winding  chain.  Behind 
it  are  numerous  galleries  where  visitors  may  view  it  from  the  rear.  Arbors 
and  seats  are  also  placed  on  either  side ;  and  thus,  through  every  hour  of  the 
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day,  people  to  right  of  it,  people  to  left  of  it,  people  in  rear  of  it,  people  in 
front  of  it,  look  on  and  wonder.  Even  at  night  it  has  but  little  rest ;  for 
hardly  have  the  shadows  shrouded  it,  when  it  is  torn  from  its  obscurity  by 
torches,  calcium  lights,  and  fireworks,  which  all  along  its  course  reveal  it  to 
the  admiring  crowd  in  a  kaleidoscope  of  colors. 

Far  happier,  therefore,  seems  another  waterfall  of  Switzerland, — the 
Keichembach  ;  for  this  is  left  comparatively  undisturbed  within  its  mountain 
solitude.  Far  off,  upon  a  mountain  crest,  a  blue  lake,  set  like  a  sapphire 
amid  surrounding  glaciers,  serves  as  a  cradle  for  this  new-born  river.  Thence 
it  emerges,  timidly  at  first,  to  make  its  way  down  to  the  outer  world.  With 
each  descent,  however,  it  gains  fresh  impetus  and  courage.  Return  is  now 
impossible.  The  die  is  cast.  Its  fate  is  now  decided.  We  almost  wish  that 
we  could  check  its  course  amid  this  beautiful  environment.  It  will  not  find  a 
sweeter  or  a  safer  place.  Too  soon  it  will  be  forced  to  bear  great  burdens, 
turn  countless  wheels,  and  minister  to  thousands.  Then,  at  the  last,  will 
come  old  Ocean's  cold  and  passionless  embrace,  in  which  all  its  individuality 
will  disappear. 

Another  portal  to  this  land  of  mountains,  rivaling  Interlaken  in  attrac- 
tiveness, is  Lucerne,  reclining  peacefully  beside  its  noble  lake.  I  do  not 
know  a  resting-place  in  Switzerland  which  is  in  all  respects  so  satisfying  as 
this. 

Its  hotels  are  among  the  finest  in  the  world  ;  the  town  itself  is  pretty  and 
attractive  ;  and  in  the  foreground  is  a  panorama  too  varied  to  become  monot- 
onous, too  beautiful  ever  to  lose  its  charm.  Mount  Pilate  and  the  Rigi  guard 
Lucerne  like  sentinels,  the  one  on  the  east,  the  other  on  the  west,  like  halt- 
ing-places for  the  morning  and  the  evening  stars.  Directly  opposite,  upon 
the  southern  boundary  of  the  lake,  miles  upon  miles  of  snow-capped  moun- 
tains rise  against  the  sky,  as  if  to  indicate  the  limit  of  the  world. 

One  of  the  sentinels  of  Lucerne,  as  I  have  said,  is  Mount  Pilate.  Toward 
this  the  faces  of  all  tourists  turn,  as  to  a  huge  barometer ;  for  by  its  cap  of 
clouds  Pilate  foretells  the  weather  which  excursionists  must  look  for.  There 
is  hardly  need  to  recall  the  popular  derivation  of  the  mountain's  name.  It 
was  in  olden  times  believed  that  Pontius  Pilate,  in  his  wanderings  through  the 
world,  impelled  at  last  by  horror  and  remorse,  committed  suicide  upon  its 
summit.  On  this  account  the  mountain  was  considered  haunted.  At  one 
time  the  town  authorities  even  forbade  people  to  ascend  it  on  a  Friday  !  But 
now  there  is  a  hotel  on  the  top,  and  every  day  in  the  week,  Friday  included, 
a  railway  train  climbs  resolutely  to  the  summit,  enabling  thousands  to  enjoy 
every  summer  a  view  scarcely  to  be  surpassed  in  grandeur  or  extent  at  any 
point  among  the  Alps. 

No  allusion  to  Lucerne  would  be  complete  without  reference  to  that  noble 
product  of  Thorwaldsen's  genius,  which,  in  more  respects  than  one,  is  the 
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lion  of  the  place.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  more  appropriate  memorial  than 
this,  of  the  fidelity  and  valor  exhibited  one  hundred  years  ago  by  the  Swiss 
guard,  who  in  defense  of  Louis  XVI.  laid  down  their  lives  at  the  opening  of 
the  French  Revolution.  No  view  does  justice  to  this  famous  statue.  Within 
a  monstrous  niche,  which  has  been  hollowed  out  of  a  perpendicular  cliflf, 
reclines,  as  in  some  mountain  cave,  the  prostrate  figure  of  a  lion,  thirty  feet 
in  length.  It  is  evident  that  the  animal  has  received  a  mortal  wound.  The 
handle  of  a  spear  protrudes  from  his  side.  Yet  even  in  the  agony  of  death  he 
guards  the  Bourbon  shield  and  lily,  which  he  has  given  his  life  to  defend. 
One  paw  protects  them  ;  his  drooping  head  caresses  them,  and  gives  to  them 
a  mute  farewell.  Beneath  the  figure,  chiseled  in  the  rock,  are  the  names  of 
the  officers  murdered  by  the  mob  ;  while  above  is  the  brief  but  eloquent 
inscription :  "To  the  fidelity  and  bravery  of  the  Swiss."  In  the  whole  world 
I  do  not  know  of  a  monument  more  simple  yet  impressive. 

One  of  the  greatest  pleasures  of  the  tourist  in  Lucerne  is  to  sail  out,  as  he 
may  do  at  almost  any  hour  of  the  day,  upon  its  lovely  lake.  This,  in  respect 
to  scenery,  surpasses  all  its  Alpine  rivals.  Twenty-three  miles  in  length,  it 
has  the  form  of  a  gigantic  cross,  each  arm  of  which  (when  looked  upon  in  the 
glow  of  sunset  from  a  neighboring  height)  seems  like  a  plain  of  gold  and 
lapis-lazuli  set  in  a  framework  of  majestic  mountains.  No  tour  in  Switzer- 
land is  complete  without  a  sail  upon  this  fair  expanse  of  water.  Hence  more 
than  half  a  million  travelers  cross  it  every  year  during  the  summer  months 
alone,  and  tiny  steamers  are  continually  visible,  cutting  their  furrows  on  its 
smooth,  transparent  surface,  as  sharply  as  a  diamond  marks  a  pane  of  glass. 

Moreover,  when  the  boat  glides  inward  toward  the  shore,  one  sees  that 
other  elements  of  beauty  are  not  wanting  here.  Pretty  chalets  with  over- 
hanging roofs ;  rich  pastures,  orchids,  and  gardens, — all  these,  with  numer- 
ous villages,  succeed  each  other  here  for  miles,  between  the  lakes  and  the 
bold  cliffs  that  rise  toward  Heaven.  Nor  is  this  all.  The  villages  possess  a 
history,  since  these  romantic  shores  were  formerly  the  stage  on  which  Swiss 
patriots  performed  those  thrilling  scenes  immortalized  by  Schiller  in  his 
drama  of  "William  Tell." 

In  fact,  at  one  point  half  concealed  among  the  trees  is  the  well-known 
structure,  called  Tell's  Chapel.  It  stands  upon  the  spot  where,  it  is  said,  the 
hero,  springing  from  the  tyrant's  boat,  escaped  the  clutches  of  the  Austrian 
governor.  As  is  well  known,  doubts  have  been  cast  on  even  the  existence  of 
this  national  chieftain  ;  and  yet  it  is  beyond  peradventure  that  a  chapel  was 
erected  here  to  his  memory  as  early  as  the  fifteenth  century,  and  only  eleven 
years  ago  this  structure  was  restored  at  government  expense.  Moreover, 
once  a  year  at  least,  the  people  of  the  neighboring  cantons  gather  here  in 
great  numbers  to  celebrate  a  festival  which  has  been  held  by  their  ancestors 
for  centuries. 
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The  little  building  is  certainly  well  calculated  to  awaken  patriotism. 
Appropriate  frescoes,  representing  exploits  ascribed  to  William  Tell,  adorn 
the  walls ;  while  opposite  the  doorway  is  an  altar  at  which  religious  services 
are  held.  How  solemn  and  impressive  must  the  ceremony  be,  when  religious 
rites  are  performed  in  such  a  historic  and  picturesque  locality  in  the  presence 
of  a  reverent  multitude  !  At  such  a  time  this  tiny  shrine  may  be  considered 
part  of  the  sublime  cathedral  of  the  mountains,  whose  columns  are  majestic 
trees,  whose  stained  glass  is  autumnal  foliage,  whose  anthems  are  the  songs 
of  birds,  whose  requiems  are  the  moaning  of  the  pines,  and  whose  grand  roof 
is  the  stupendous  aich  of  the  unmeasured  sky,  beneath  which  the  snow-clad 
mountains  rise  like  jeweled  altars,  lighted  at  night,  as  if  with  lofty  tapars,  by 
the  glittering  stars. 

But  to  appreciate  the  beauty  of  this  sheet  of  water,  one  should  behold  it 
when  its  surface  is  unruffled  by  a  breeze.  Enamoured  of  their  own  beauty, 
the  mountains  then  look  down  into  the  lake  as  into  an  incomparable  mirror. 
It  is  an  inverted  world.  The  water  is  as  transparent  as  the  sky.  The  very 
breezes  hold  their  breath,  lest  they  should  mar  the  exquisite  reflection.  The 
neighboring  peaks  display  their  rugged  features  in  this  limpid  flood,  as  if 
unconscious  of  the  wrinkles  which  betray  their  age.  The  pine  trees  stand  so 
motionless  upon  the  shore  that  they  appear  like  slender  ferns. 
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An  Everyday  Love  Story. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


VH  WEEK  later  and  Miriam,  the  ghost  of  herself,  sat  reading  a  letter  that 
J%  seemed  to  paralyze  her  as  she  stared  at  the  words  :  "I  have  used  six 
hundred  dollars  belonging  to  the  firm,  thinking  that  I  could  replace  it  in  a 
few  days,  but  find  that  it  will  be  impossible,  unless  I  can  get  a  loan  from  some 
unknown  quarter.  Come  to  me  at  once  and  for  God's  sake  try  and  think  of 
some  way  to  help  me  or  I  am  lost,  Jack." 

Miriam  remembered  with  a  sigh  of  relief  that  Daisy  was  away  from  home 
and  for  awhile  could  be  spared  the  knowledge  of  such  painful  news. 

"I  must  go  to  him,  Aunt  Hetty,"  she  said,  "but  what  can  I  do  with  the 
little  money  I  have,  only  one  hundred  dollars.  I  will  go  on  the  9.15  express 
and  return  on  the  early  morning  train  so  that  I  can  escape  observation.  A 
sudden  trip  to  Branchville  would  arouse  curiosity  with  some  and  I  feel  that  it 
would  be  more  than  I  could  bear  to  talk  now  to  anyl)ody." 

A  few  hours  later  a  figure  wearing  a  long,  fur  trimmed  grey  ulster  walked 
swiftly  towards  the  station.  What  good  would  her  going  do  poor  Jack  ;  she 
had  biit  a  pittance  to  offer.  What  a  terrible  thing  it  was  to  be  in  such  a 
strait !  How  helpless  she  felt  with  no  money  and  no  friends  !  Her  thoughts 
reverted  to  the  two  men  that  she  knew  best,  either  of  whom  would  befriend  her. 

John  Hill  was  a  successful  merchant  of  the  town  of  which  she  lived  in  the 
suburbs  and  Dr.  Bryant  had  considerable  means  independent  of  his  practice. 
But  pride  rose  and  forbade  asking  a  favor  of  either  of  those,  of  all  men.  What 
could  she  do.  Willing  to  die  to  save  her  brother  from  dishonor  when  a  few 
hundred  dollars  would  suffice  and  that  she  could  not  give. 

"Paul  Bryant,  M.  D."  The  name  was  before  her  eyes  and  with  a  heart 
of  anguish  the  girl  paused  before  the  office  with  a  wild  desire  to  enter  and 
pour  out  her  bitter  story  to  the  man  she  loved  so  hopelessly.  "I'm  going 
mad,"  she  thought  as  her  better  judgment  came  to  her  aid  and  she  hurried  on. 

"Daisy,"  a  well  known  voice  spoke  behind  her  and  a  quick  step  brought 
him  to  her  side.  The  presence  of  the  Evil  One  would  not  have  startled  her 
more  than  did  that  voice  and  step. 

The  place  was  poorly  lighed  ;  a  lamp  was  in  front  of  the  drug  store  but 
before  her  there  was  a  friendly  darkness  made  doubly  so  by  the  thick  growing 
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mock  oranges.  Without  a  thought  but  to  avoid  him  she  flew  down  the  street 
like  a  creature  bereft  of  reason.  Turning  down  the  corner  she  sped  on 
towards  the  depot  which  was  in  the  edge  of  the  town.  Before  the  ticket 
office  she  stopped  panting  and  found  that  there  would  be  but  a  few  minutes  to 
wait.  Hoping  that  she  would  meet  no  one  in  the  waiting  room  that  she 
knew,  she  drew  the  collar  of  her  cloak  up  so  closely  that  her  face  was  almost 
hidden  as  she  entered  the  lighted  room. 

At  that  moment  a  man  stepped  to  her  side.  It  was  John  Hill.  Miriam 
sank  into  a  chair  feeling  that  she  would  faint. 

"A  strange  time  to  find  you  here  alone,  Miriam."  Almost  the  same  words 
again.     Why  could  she  not  be  left  alone  to  bear  her  trouble  in  her  own  way. 

"I  hope  you  are  not  in  any  trouble,"  he  said  and  the  sympathy  in  his  voice 
wrought  a  sudden  change  in  the  feelings  of  the  almost  distracted  girl.  Here 
was  a  true  friend  who  would  not  forsake  her  ever.  Surely  it  was  a  kindly  fate 
that  had  sent  him  to  her  in  her  distress. 

"Oh  John,"  with  a  burst  of  tears,  "I  am  in  great  trouble  but  you  cannot 
help  me.     Go  and  leave  me,  I  want  to  be  alone." 

"You  are  going  to  Branchville?" 

"Yes." 

"Jack  is  in  some  kind  of  a  scrape,  I  suppose?" 

"I  cannot  tell  you,"  desperately.  "Don't  ask  me,  leave  me,  I  beseech  yon.'' 

"I  will  see  you  to  Branchville,  I  also  have  business  there,"  he  said  and 
seating  himself  coolly  he  waited  till  the  train  pulled  in  then,  assisting  her  on, 
took  a  seat  by  her  side.  Miriam  would  have  resented  this  assumption  of  pro- 
prietorship but  the  proud  head  was  humbled  to  the  dust.  One  sharp  blow 
after  another  had  crushed  the  bigh  spirit  and  before  the  train  reached  the 
city  she  had  put  Jack's  letter  in  his  hand,  turning  away  while  he  read  it. 

"Miriam,  why  did  you  not  let  me  know  this  before  we  left  home.  I  could 
have  attended  to  this  matter  much  better  than  you.  Surely  you  can  trust  me. 
You  have  no  truer  friend  on  earth,  even  if  you  have  refused  to  let  me  be  more 
than  a  friend." 

"I  do  not  wish  to  burden  you  with  my  troubles,"  bitterly.  "I  will  give 
Jack  what  money  I  have  and  if  he  cannot  find  some  way  to  help  himself,  he 
must  suffer  for  his  wrong-doing." 

With  a  kindly  wish  to  comfort  her  the  young  man  begged  her  not  to  be 
worried,  that  he  thought  the  matter  could  be  adjusted  without  any  great  diffi- 
culty ;  that  really  it  was  but  a  trifling  thing  any  way  and  there  was  no  use  in 
taking  such  a  serious  view  of  it.  But  she  turned  a  deaf  ear,  refusing  to  be 
comforted. 

"No,  if  I  cannot  save  Jack  I  will  not  call  on  a  stranger  for  assistance." 

"A  stranger,"  he  said  smiling,  but  cut  to  the  heart  at  her  coldness, 
"when  I  have  loved  you  for  years." 
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"But  I  do  not  love  you,  John  and  rather  than  have  you  help  Jack  for  my 
sake  I  would  let  him  go  to  prison." 

Poor  Jack  fully  realized  the  mistake  he  had  made  and  was  miserable 
accordingly.  When  Miriam  saw  his  repentant  tears  it  was  hard  to  keep  from 
telling  him  of  the  friend  ready  to  come  to  his  assistance  but  she  resisted  the 
impulse,  though  it  made  her  heart  ache.  The  money  she  had  added  to  all 
that  he  could  raise  was  still  not  enough  to  replace  that  which  he  had  used. 
There  was  no  more  that  they  could  do  but  to  go  to  Mr.  I,ee  and  give  a  mort- 
gage on  their  home  ;  but  this  Jack  felt  was  an  ordeal  greater  than  he  could 
endure.  How  could  he  approach  that  noble,  high-minded  gentleman  who 
had  been  like  a  father  to  him  and  tell  him  that  his  confidence  had  been  mis- 
placed !  On  his  knees  he  besought  the  forgiveness  of  his  sister,  protesting 
that  he  had  not  meant  to  bring  disgrace  on  their  name.  He  had  fallen  in  with 
a  fast  set  and  had  been  led  astray,  but  his  eyes  were  open  now  and  if  she  would 
trust  him  never  again  would  she  have  cause  to  blush  for  any  misconduct  of 
his." 

"I  shall  always  love  you  Jack,"  kissing  him  while  her  tears  fell  fast,  "and 
if  it  were  in  my  power  this  terrible  trouble  should  not  be  over  you  a  moment 
longer.  Oh  Jack,  I  cannot  help  you,  but  I  am  willing  to  sacrifice  my  life  for 
your  sake." 

"For  his  sake  !"  A  voice  so  long  silent  came  back  like  a  faint  echo  in 
her  heart  and  she  remembered  the  promise  made  to  the  dying  mother.  Torn 
between  love  and  pride  she  was  in  despair. 

"See  Mr.  L,ee,  Jack,  and  tell  him  all,  I  know  he  will  befriend  you.  "Thus 
she  left  him  with  his  face  buried  in  his  arms  folded  on  the  table. 

A  week  after  that  most  painful  interview  and  yet  Miriam  had  no  tidings 
from  her  unhappy  brother.  With  nervous  dread  she  scanned  the  newspapers, 
but  as  yet  the  story  had  not  been  given  to  the  public.  She  had  not  seen  John 
Hill  since  parting  from  him  at  the  door  of  Jack's  boarding  house  the  night 
she  went  to  see  her  brother,  hence  she  was  in  the  dark  as  to  any  further  infor- 
mation that  he  possibly  had  gained  relative  to  the  matter. 

She  had  just  finished  looking  over  the  mail  and  felt  that  the  worst  that 
could  happen  now  would  be  a  relief  after  such  torturing  suspense  as  she  had 
endured. 

A  light  rap  at  the  door  and  Dr.  Bryant  entered.  "Ah,  I'm  glad  to  find 
you  alone,"  he  said,  but  seemed  preoccupied  and  conversation  was  uphill  work 
with  them  both.  It  was  not  until  he  began  to  speak  of  her  sister  that  she 
divined  the  object  of  his  call. 

"Perhaps  you  can  explain  Daisy's  strange  behaviour  the  other  night," 
and  he  told  her  about  seeing  Daisy  on  the  street  on  the  previous  Thursday, 
the  night  that  Miriam  went  to  Branchville.  He  was  angry  and  puzzled 
because  she  had  denied  all  knowledge  of  the  meeting. 
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"It  is  hard  to  believe  that  one  whom  I  regard  almost  as  an  angel  would 
stoop  to  a  deliberate  falsehood.  Why  she  should  wish  to  deceive  me  I  cannot 
understand.  I  knew  she  was  in  town  with  Miss  Holt  and  thought  she  would 
not  mind  telling  me  why  she  fled  from  me  as  if  she  were  flying  from  justice ; 
but  instead  of  hearing  of  some  girlish  escapade,  imagine  my  surprise  when 
she  colored,  was  confused  and  had  nothing  to  say  only  that  I  was  mistaken, 
she  had  not  been  on  the  street  that  evening  at  any  time." 

"Perhaps  you  were  mistaken,"  Miriam  faltered  in  a  voice  that  startled 
her  with  its  unnatural  sound.  How  she  longed  to  vindicate  her  sister  yet 
sorely  tempted  to  let  everything  remain  as  it  was !  A  wicked  joy  filled  her 
heart  at  the  estrangement  that  might  ensue.  He  would  come  back  to  her 
now  and  she  would  be  happy  again  as  she  was  before  Daisy  came  with  her 
flower  face  and  won  him  away  from  her.  She  would  be  content  if  he  were  no 
more  than  he  had  been  in  those  halcyon  days  that  seemed  to  have  passed  away 
years  and  years  ago.  She  was  forgetting  everything,  it  was  so  long  ago ;  she 
could  not  even  remember  why  her  heart  was  so  heavy  of  late,  nor  who  it  was 
standing  over  there  by  the  window  with  anger  and  sadness  in  his  eyes,  pull- 
ing absently  at  his  long,  yellow  mustache.  The  room  swam  before  her  and 
she  threw  out  her  hands  vainly  trying  to  save  herself.  Dr.  Bryant  was  by  her 
side  in  a  moment,  noting  with  professional  keenness  the  pallor  and  the  utter 
weariness  in  her  face. 

"You  are  ill,"  he  said  anxiously.  "I  daresay  you've  been  reading  too 
late  of  nights.  I  insist  on  your  taking  this,"  drawing  a  small  medicine  case 
from  his  pocket  and  proceeding  to  measure  out  some  powder. 

"You  had  better  retire  early  and  sleep  late.  I  will  call  in  the  morning 
to  see  how  you're  getting  along,  I  think  though  you'll  be  restored  after  a 
good  night's  rest." 

She  lay  quite  still  with  her  eyes  closed  for  some  time  after  he  was  gone. 
Recalling  his  words  she  saw  that  he  had  mistaken  her  for  Daisy  on  that 
memorable  night.  She  had  worn  her  sister's  long  cloak  with  silver  gray  fur 
trimming  and  he  had  recognized  this  as  Daisy's  ;  there  was  a  striking  sim- 
ilarity of  figure  and  carriage  which  had  also  mislead  him.  She  got  up  and 
went  staggeringly  from  the  room,  feeling  that  she  would  stifle  unless  she 
could  get  out  in  the  fresh  air.  I^eaving  the  house  she  turned  her  footsteps 
towards  the  grave-yard  near  by  but  quite  hidden  from  the  house  by  the 
thick  grove  of  pines.  As  she  entered  the  gate  there  was  a  step  behind  her 
and  Judy's  voice  said  : 

"A  letter,  Miss  Miriam,  honey.  Lige  jes  fotch  hit.  I  sho  hope  its  from 
Mas  Jack — his  rollkiin'  letters  always  cheer  you  up  so — Lord  knows  you  need 
cheerin'  lately  for  you're  as  pale  an'  silent  as  a  sperrit." 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Chapter  T. 
|E  were  on  the  piazza,  Mollie  and  I;  she  curled  up  in  the  hammock, 
deep  in  the  pages  of  "Paul  Patoff,"  I,  leaning  idly  back  in  the  big 
steamer  chair,  gazing  out  at  the  wide  stretch  of  blue  sea,  that  lay  almost  at 
our  feet.  It  was  a  glorious  September  afternoon.  The  waves  broke  musically 
upon  the  beach  ;  the  cool  salt  wind  filled  ray  lungs,  and  I  drank  it  in  in  long, 
delicious  whiffs.  Ever  since  I  could  remember  I  had  loved  the  sea,  and  this 
happy  summer  spent  in  the  pretty  cottage,  with  the  surf  breaking  at  our  very 
doors,  had  been  one  of  the  very  pleasantest  experiences  of  my  life.  But  it  was 
September  now,  and  in  three  weeks  more  my  father  has  decreed  that  we  were 
to  return  to  New  York,  and  take  up  our  winter  quarters  in  the  big  uptown 
apartment  house  facing  the  park.  Yes,  the  summer  was  over,  I  reflected 
rather  sadly,  and  there  were  other  things  that  were  over  as  well ;  dear,  bright, 
beautiful  things,  things  that  had  helped  to  make  this  summer  all  that  it  had 
been.     Involuntarily  I  heaved  a  little  sigh. 

Mollie  did  not  hear  the  sigh,  but  at  that  moment  she  glanced  up  from  her 
book.  She  looked  at  me  for  a  moment  in  silence,  and  then  her  fingers  began 
swiftly  spelling  out  the  words  that  I  knew  so  well  how  to  interpret. 

"What's  the  matter,  Barbara?" 

My  lips  did  not  move,  but  my  fingers  did,  as  I  answered  promptly  in  the 
same  language — the  only  language  that  my  dear,  deaf,  twin  sister  could  have 
understood. 

"Matter  !  why  nothing  ;  what  made  you  think  there  was?" 

"Your  eyes  look  as  if  you  were  sorry  about  something." 

"Well,  I  am  sorry  about  something,"  I  said,  wishing  for  the  moment  that 
my  sister's  bright  eyes  were  not  quite  so  quick  to  notice  every  change  in  my 
expression.  "Father  said  this  morning  that  he  wants  us  to  be  ready  to  move 
to  town  on  the  first ;  you  know  I  hate  New  York." 

"Hate  New  York?"  Mollie's  fingers  flew  faster  than  ever  in  her  surprise. 
"Why,  I  thought  you  had  such  a  delightful  time  last  winter." 

"Well,  so  I  did,  but  that  was  only  because  it  was  my  first  season.  I  was 
beginning  to  be  heartily  tired  of  dinners  and  dances  before  we  left,  and  I 
somehow  can't  get  up  the  least  bit  of  enthusiasm  about  beginning  the  old 
round  all  over  again.  Besides,  a  girl  never  has  such  a  good  time  the  second 
year  out." 
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MoUie's  smile  was  rather  incredulous. 

"You'll  have  a  good  time  wherever  you  go,"  she  said,  with  a  nod  of  con- 
viction, and  a  glance  of  such  evident  admiration  that  I  couldn't  help  feeling  a 
little  flattered,  even  if  she  is  only  my  twin  sister.  Poor  Mollie  was  always  so 
happy  in  my  little  pleasures  and  triumphs ;  she  never  seemed  the  least 
troubled  by  the  fact  that  dinners  and  dances  were  not  for  her.  With  a  sud- 
den impulse,  I  leaned  forward  and  kissed  her. 

There  was  a  short  pause,  then  Mollie's  fingers  moved  again. 

"Do  you  think  Mr.  Ransom  will  call  this  afternoon?" 

"I  don't  know  of  any  particular  reason  why  he  should."  In  spite  of 
myself,  I  could  feel  the  hot,  uncomfortable  color  rising  in  my  cheeks. 

"He  has  called  rather  often  lately — don't  you  think  so?" 

"Rather,"  I  admitted. 

"I  hope  he  may  come  this  afternoon  ;  it's  rather  lonely  with  father  and 
Aunt  Emily  both  away.     I  like  Mr.  Ransom  very  much." 

I  said  nothing. 

"I  think  I  like  him  better  than  any  young  man  I  have  ever  met,"  Mollie 
went  on  ;  "he  is  so  big  and  strong  and  handsome,  I  just  love  to  sit  and  look  at 
him,  and  then  he  is  so  kind.  Think  of  his  learning  the  manual  alphabet  on 
purpose  to  talk  to  me  and  to  understand  what  I  say.  It  is  so  much  pleasanter 
talking  with  my  fingers  than  writing  on  the  slate,  but  very  few  people  seem 
to  realize  that  it  makes  any  difference.  He  is  so  good  to  his  mother,  too  ;  he 
always  speaks  of  her  in  such  a  nice  way.  You  like  Tom  Ransom  very  much, 
too,  don't  you,  Barbara?" 

The  color  was  deepening  in  my  cheeks,  I  could  feel,  and  I  hastily  put  up 
one  hand  to  shield  my  burning  face,  while  with  the  other  I  spelled  the  words  : 

"I  did  like  him — I  liked  him  very  much — but,  Mollie,  I  have  found  out 
something  about  him." 

"Found  out  something  about  him?"  Mollie's  fingers  were  fairly  flying 
now.     "Barbara,  you  don't  mean  that  he  is  wicked?" 

"No,  not  wicked  exactly,  but  I  almost  think  I  should  have  minded  less  if 
I  had  found  out  he  had  done  something  really  bad.  Mollie,  Tom  Ransom  is  a 
coward." 

Mollie's  blue  eyes  opened  wide  in  amazement,  and  she  shook  her  head 
incredulously  several  times. 

"It  is  quite  true,"  I  went  on,  rapidly,  before  my  sister  had  time  to  put 
her  surprise  and  incredulity  into  words;  "I  wouldn't  have  believed  it  myself 
if  I  hadn't  seen  it  with  my  own  eyes." 

"Tell  me  about  it,"  said  Mollie,  looking  very  grave. 

I  felt  a  lump  rising  in  my  throat,  and  for  once  I  was  glad  that  I  did  not 
have  to  answer  Mollie  in  the  ordinary  way.  It  would  have  been  difiicult  to 
have  kept  my  voice  quite  steady,  I  was  sure. 
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"It   was  yesterday   afternoon,"   I  said,    "you   remember  Tom  Ransom 
brought  me  home  from  tennis  in  his  runabout?" 
MoUie  nodded. 

"Well,  it  was  then  that  I  found  out.  I  was  so  much  interested  in  my 
game  that  I  never  noticed  the  thunder  storm  coming  up  until  I  happened  to 
hear  some  one  say  how  black  it  was  getting,  and  then  I  looked  up  at  the  sky, 
and  wondered  how  in  the  world  I  was  ever  going  to  get  home.  The  Carring- 
tons  offered  to  take  me  in  their  carriage,  but  I  hated  to  accept,  for  they  had 
such  a  load  already,  and  I  had  just  made  up  my  mind  to  wait  in  the  club 
house,  until  the  shower  was  over,  when  I  saw  Tom  Ransom  in  his  runabout, 
stopping  at  the  gate.  I  had  met  him  on  my  way  over,  and  he  told  me  that  he 
was  going  to  meet  his  mother  at  the  station. 

I  noticed  that  he  was  looking  rather  pale  and  solemn,  and  he  explained 
very  hurriedly,  that  he  had  just  left  his  mother  at  home,  and  knowing  that  I 
was  at  the  club,  had  driven  round  to  see  if  he  couldn't  be  of  some  assistance 
to  me.  Of  course  I  was  delighted  to  be  spared  the  necessity  of  waiting  in 
that  miserable  little  shed,  they  call  a  club  house,  so  I  said  that  if  he  would 
drive  me  home,  I  should  be  delighted.  He  said,  all  right ;  I  jumped  into  the 
runabout,  and  off  we  started. 

"Tom — T  mean,  Mr.  Ransom — drove  fast,  but  the  clouds  came  faster,  and 
by  the  time  we  reached  the  bridge  it  was  as  black  as  ink,  and  the  wind  was 
blowing  a  gale.  Just  as  we  turned  the  corner,  by  the  Presbyterian  church, 
there  came  a  bright  flash  of  lightning  and  then  such  a  crash  of  thunder,  that 
I  couldn't  help  giving  a  little  scream.  I  looked  at  Tom  to  see  if  he  thought 
me  very  silly,  and,  Mollie,  he  was  as  white  as  a  sheet.  His  lips  were  set 
tight,  and  he  didn't  say  one  word,  but  I  could  see  that  his  hands  were  shak- 
ing. I  was  so  astonished  that  I  don't  think  I  quite  believed  the  evidence  of 
my  own  senses  at  first,  so  I  tried  to  laugh,  and  asked  him  some  silly  question  ; 
I  think  it  was  whether  he  didn't  enjoy  watching  a  thunder  storm.  He  said 
no,  just  that  one  word,  and  I  am  sure  his  voice  trembled.  Oh,  Mollie,  I  was 
so  disgusted,  and  so  disappointed.  You  know  how  I  detest  weakness  in  a 
man,  and  he  had  always  seemed  so  strong ;  I  had  never  dreamed  that  he 
wasn't  brave  as  well.  Neither  of  us  said  another  word  until  we  drove  in  here, 
just  as  the  rain  was  beginning.  Then  I  thanked  him,  and  asked  him  to  come 
in,  but  I  couldn't  make  my  voice  sound  quite  natural,  and  I  know  he  sus- 
pected something  was  wrong,  for  he  looked  at  me  so  curiously.  He  said  he 
couldn't  leave  his  horse  out  in  the  storm,  and  as  we  had  no  stable,  he  would 
have  to  drive  round  to  the  lycland's.  Then  we  said  good-bye,  and  I  came  into 
the  house,  but  I  don't  feel  as  if  I  could  ever  quite  respect  him  again." 

I  tried  to  laugh,  but  I  know  my  lip  quivered,  and  there  was  a  curious  mist 
before  my  eyes.  Mollie  had  been  looking  very  brave  while  I  told  my  story. 
She  hated  cowards  just  as  much  as  I  did.     Our  father  was  a  colonel,  who  had 
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gained  renown  in  the  Civil  War,  and  our  only  brother  had  been  drowned  in  a 
boating  accident,  while  trying  to  save  the  life  of  a  boy  companion  who  could 
not  swim. 

Before  either  of  us  could  speak,  however,  I  heard  the  sound  of  approach- 
ing footsteps,  and  turning  my  head  quickly,  I  caught  sight  of  the  subject  of 
our  conversation,  coming  around  the  corner  of  the  piazza.  Tom  Ransom  cer- 
tainly was  a  remarkably  good-looking  young  man  ;  I  could  not  help  reflecting 
upon  that  fact  even  then,  as  I  rose  to  greet  my  guest,  notwithstanding  my 
cruel  disappointment  in  him.  He  shook  hands  with  us  both  in  his  usual  cor- 
dial, pleasant  way,  but  I  noticed  that  he  looked  at  me  a  little  anxiously,  and 
in  spite  of  my  efforts  to  appear  perfectly  natural,  I  am  sure  my  greeting 
sounded  stiff  and  formal,  considering  the  intimate  terms  we  had  been  on  dur- 
ing the  past  two  months. 

We  sat  down  and  began  to  talk,  still  with  our  fingers,  for  Tom  Ransom 
was  one  of  the  few  persons  who  never  forgot  the  fact  that  Mollie  might  pos- 
sibly be  interested  in  the  conversation  going  on  about  her. 

"We  are  alone  to-day,"  I  said,  trying  to  think  of  some  natural  remark, 
and  remembering,  with  a  feeling  of  something  like  pain,  that  I  had  never 
found  it  necessary  to  "make"  conversation  with  Tom  Ransom  before.  "Father 
and  Aunt  E^mily  both  went  away  this  morning  ;  father  to  his  fishing  camp  in 
Maine,  and  auntie  to  spend  a  few  days  with  a  sick  friend  on  Long  Island." 
A  slight  shadow  crossed  Tom's  pleasant  face. 

"Do  you  like  the  idea  of  being  alone  at  night,  without  any  man  on  the 
place?"  he  asked. 

I  doubt  if  any  remark  could  have  been  more  unfortunate  just  at  that 
moment.     I  could  actually  feel  my  heart  throbbing  with  indignation. 

"Of  course  I  like  it,"  I  said,  snappishly,  speaking  with  my  lips  this  time, 
not  with  my  fingers.  "We  are  neither  of  us  babies,  and  there  are  two  servants 
in  the  house.  I  have  always  thought  I  should  greatly  enjoy  an  encounter 
with  a  burglar." 

Mollie  had  not  heard  our  words,  but  she  must  have  suspected  from  the 
expression  of  both  our  faces,  that  they  had  not  been  particularly  pleasant 
ones,  and  she  hastened  to  smooth  matters  over  by  asking  Tom  how  his 
mother  was. 

"She  is  very  well,"  he  said,  "but  a  little  tired  from  her  journey.  You 
know  she  has  been  spending  a  week  with  her  sister  at  Newport.  I  am  off 
myself  to-morrow,  by  the  way,  but  only  for  a  couple  of  days.  A  friend  of 
mine  has  asked  me  up  to  his  place  on  the  Sound.  There  is  to  be  a  ball,  or 
some  function,  to-morrow  night,  and  they  want  me  to  fill  up  gaps.  I  shall 
come  back  as  soon  as  I  can,  though,  for  there  is  a  report  of  a  big  gale  coming 
up  the  coast,  and  my  mother  is  always  very  nervous  in  a  storm." 

"Family  failing,"  I  thought  bitterly.     Aloud  I  said  somewhat  defiantly  : 
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"I  adore  storms  ;  I  hope  it  will  be  a  big  one." 

"Have  you  ever  happened  to  see  a  big  gale  on  the  coast  ?"  Tom  asked 
quietly. 

"No,  I  never  have,  but  I  have  always  wished  that  I  might.  I  have  been 
hoping  all  summer  that  we  might  have  one  before  we  left." 

Tom  turned  to  Mollie. 

"Do  you  share  your  sister's  desire  to  witness  one  of  our  big  easterly 
gales,"  lie  inquired,  smiling. 

"Oh,  yes,"  said  Mollie  ;  "the  sea  must  be  so  grand  in  a  storm.  You  must 
lose  half  of  the  fun,  though,  living  away  across  the  river." 

"We  had  a  cottage  on  the  beach  once,"  Tom  said,  still  smiling  ;  "it  went 
out  to  sea  in  a  big  storm  one  winter,  and  after  that  my  father  thought  it 
rather  wiser  to  build  a  little  farther  away  from  old  ocean." 

Mollie  looked  a  little  startled. 

"But  such  storms  don't  come  at  this  season,  I  suppose,"  she  said. 

"Not  often,  nor  at  any  season,  I  am  happy  to  say.  I  have  seen  one  big 
gale  myself,  and  I  frankly  confess,  I  have  not  the  least  wish  to  see  another." 

"Of  course,  you  don't,"  was  my  indignant  comment,  which  I  fortunately 
managed  to  keep  to  myself. 

Nothing  further  was  said  on  the  subject  of  storms,  but  although  Tom  did 
bis  best  to  entertain  us,  and  we  all  tried  to  appear  at  our  ease,  there  was  a 
slight  constraint  between  us,  nevertheless,  which  I  think  each  one  of  us  felt. 
In  a  little  while  Mollie  rose  and  went  into  the  house. 

There  was  a  rather  awkward  pause  after  the  screen  door  had  closed  behind 
Mollie,  and  then  Tom  said,  with  characteristic  abruptness  : 

"Miss  Barbara,  you  are  vexed  with  me  about  something — won't  you  tell 
me  what  it  is?" 

I  had  been  Miss  Granger  until  very  recently  with  Tom,  but  during  the 
past  week,  I  had  noticed  that  he  was  apt  to  drop  the  more  formal  title  and 
address  me  more  familiarly  as  "Miss  Barbara."  I  had  even  fancied  that  the 
time  might  not  be  very  distant  when — but  that  was  before  I  had  made  the  dis- 
covery that  my  friend  was  a  coward, 

"Vexed  with  you?"  I  repeated,  in  a  would-be  indifferent  tone.  "Why, 
what  an  absurd  idea  !    What  in  the  world  should  I  be  vexed  about  ?" 

"That  is  just  what  I  wanted  to  know,"  said  Tom,  and  he  looked  straight 
into  my  face  with  his  kind,  honest  eyes. 

There  was  no  use  trying  to  evade  those  searching  eyes. 

"I  am  not  vexed,"  I  said  a  little  unsteadily,  "only — only,  a  little  disap- 
pointed." 

"Disappointed,  in  me  you  mean?" 

I  nodded.     Tom  was  looking  very  grave  and  sorry. 

"Won't  you  tell  me  how  I  have  disappointed  you?" 
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"It  was  yesterday  in  the  thunder  storm  ;  you — you  were  afraid." 
I  saw  his  expression  change  ;  he  was  almost  as  pale  as  he  had  been  in  the 
storm. 

"Yes,  I  was  afraid,"  he  said  slowly.  "You  may  think  me  a  coward,  and 
perhaps  I  am,  but  I  should  like  to  tell  you  the  reason  why  I  was  afraid,  if  you 
will  let  me." 

He  had  admitted  the  fact.  It  was  even  worse  than  I  had  feared,  and  only 
yesterday  I  had  liked  and  admired  him  so  much. 

"I  don't  think  I  care  to  hear  "  I  said,  and,  oh,  how  cold  and  hard  my 
voice  sounded  even  in  my  own  ears.  "I  don't  think  any  explanation  you 
could  give  could  ever  make  it  seem  right.  I  have  always  despised  a  coward 
more  than  anything  else  in  the  world." 

I  dared  not  raise  my  eyes  to  meet  the  look  in  his.  I  knew  how  I  had 
hurt  him  even  without  that.  Next  moment  a  light  footstep  sounded  on  the 
piazza,  and  a  gay,  girlish  voice  exclaimed  : 

"Oh,  here  you  are,  Barbara  and  Mr.  Ransom  too.  I  only  just  ran  over  for 
a  moment  to  say  good-by.  You  know  we  are  all  off  to-morrow  for  my  cousin's 
wedding,  and  we  shall  not  be  back  before  Saturday." 

I  had  always  liked  our  next  door  neighbor,  pretty  Bessie  Lelaud,  exceed- 
ingly, but  I  could  not  help  feeling  that  her  arrival  upon  the  scene  at  that 
moment  was  decidedly  unfortunate.  Bessie  had  quick  eyes  and  she  was  an 
inveterate  little  gossip. 

"I  was  just  going,"  said  Tom,  shaking  hands  with  the  new  arrival.  "I 
have  promised  my  mother  to  make  a  call  with  her  before  dinner,  so  I  must 
hurry.     Good  afternoon.  Miss  Granger." 

He  just  touched  my  fingers,  said  a  few  more  words  to  Bessie,  and  in 
another  moment  was  gone. 

"What  a  nice  fellow  Tom  Ransom  is,"  remarked  my  visitor,  settling  her- 
self comfortably  in  the  hammock  Mollie  had  recently  occupied.  "I  don't 
believe  there  is  a  better  son  in  the  world.  Mrs.  Ransom  is  such  a  fussy,  tire- 
some old  thing,  but  he  never  seems  to  think  of  that.  He  has  been  devoted  to 
her  body  and  soul  ever  since  poor  May's  death." 

"Who  was  May."     I  inquired,  glad  of  the  chance  of  letting  Bessie  do  the 
talking,  just  until  I  had  had  time  to  pull  myself  together  a  little. 
"May?    Why,  Tom's  sister — didn't  you  ever  hear  about  her?" 
"I  believe  I  heard  some  one  say  Mrs.  Ransom  had  lost  a  daughter,  but  I 
never  heard  any  particulars.     I  had  an  idea  it  happened  long  ago." 

"Oh,  it  was  a  dreadful  sad  affair,"  said  Bessie  cheerfully.  "It  isn't  so 
long  ago  since  it  happened  either,  only  four  years  this  summer.  May  Ran- 
som was  such  a  pretty  girl,  and  so  clever.  She  was  only  fifteen,  but  was 
ready  to  enter  Brinmar  that  next  autumn.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ransom  simply 
worshipped  her,  and  indeed,  everyone  liked  her,  she  was  so  bright  and  sweet. 
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We  were  abroad  that  summer,  but  of  course  we  heard  all  about  it  afterward, 
being  such  old  friends  of  the  family.  Tom  was  in  Harvard  then,  but  he  was 
at  home  for  the  summer  vacation,  and  he  and  May  went  about  everywhere 
together.  I  never  knew  such  a  good  brother  in  my  life,  and  May  simply 
idolized  him. 

"Well,  one  afternoon  they  were  over  at  the  tennis  club,  when  a  frightful 
thunder  storm  came  up.  May  was  horribly  afraid  of  thunder  storms,  and  it 
seems  she  tried  to  persuade  Tom  to  come  home  with  her  as  soon  as  it  began 
to  look  threatening,  but  he  was  very  mnch  interested  in  the  set  he  was  play- 
ing, and  only  laughed  at  her,  and  told  her  it  wouldn't  amount  to  anything. 
Daisy  Carrington  was  there  and  she  told  me  all  about  it.  At  last,  when  they 
did  start  it  was  too  late,  and  the  storm  burst  before  they  were  half  way  home. 
It  was  the  worst  thunder  storm  in  years,  every  one  said,  and  just  as  they  were 
turning  in  at  their  own  gate,  there  came  one  fearful  flash,  and  poor  May  was 
struck  dead  on  the  spot." 

(To  be  concluded  next  month.) 
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The  Wedding  at  Bollingbrok. 


IvAURA   GREENWOOD. 


Illustrated  by  Arthur  F.  Gaudette,  13  years  old. 

HY  was  it,  that  the  little  village  of  Bolling- 
brok was  all  excitement  ?  This  village  sit- 
uated in  a  warm  and  pleasant  valley,  through 
which  flowed  one  of  those  busy  New  EJng- 
land  streams,  which  were  sure  to  carrj' 
thrift  and  industry  where  ever  they  went. 

When  the  sun  shed  its  first  rays  upon  the 

broad  streets  of  this  busy  village  it  came  to 

them  from  over  the  hills  that  rose  to  the 

east  and  when  it  was  about  to  leave  them  at 

evening  it  seemed  to  slip  away  more  quickly 

because  it  sank  behind  the  hills  at  the  west. 

The  people  who  dwelt  here  were  active, 

whole-souled  villagers,  who  were  interested 

in  each  other  not  from  mere  curiosity  but  because  they  wished  their  neighbors 

well,  and  on  this  particular  morning  of  which  I  speak  their  excitement  was  at 

a  high  tension,  there  was  to  be  a  wedding. 

It  was  not  to  be  a  brilliant  society  affair  where  great  numbers  would  come 
together,  where  the  church  would  be  resplendent  with  flowers,  or  where  the 
gowns  would  be  of  the  latest  fashion.  Instead  it  was  to  be  a  wedding  the 
very  quietest  style  imaginable,  a  simple  home  gathering  of  some  ten  or  fifteen 
near  and  dear  friends,  that  was  all. 

But  why  was  there  so  much  interest  in  Bollingbrok  over  an  event  of  so 
seemingly  little  importance  ?  Here  is  the  reason,  the  bride  and  bridegroom 
at  this  wedding  were  both  over  seventy  years  of  pge,  yet  this  alone  would 
hardly  have  caused  so  much  consideration  on  the  part  of  all  the  inhabitants 
of  this  calm  and  peaceful  village. 

Let  us  go  back  a  little.  In  this  same  village  somewhat  over  seventy  years 
ago,  in  a  large  and  thrifty  looking  farm  house,  was  born  a  son  who  received 
the  name  of  Samuel,  for  the  Heathertons  were  not  people  who  believed  in 
anything  that  appeared  like  petting  or  softening  toward  their  children,  they 
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did  for  them  in  their  way,  which  was  simple,  plain  and  practical,  what  they 
felt  was  for  their  good.  They  named  the  boy  Samuel  and  so  he  was  called  full 
and  plain  even  when  the  name  seemed  larger  than  the  child. 

Two  years  later  there  came  to  the  house  just  across  the  way  a  little 
daughter  to  gladden  the  home ;  there  had  been  four  boys,  but  little  Rhoda 
was  the  only  girl  and  she  was  welcomed  by  every  member  of  the  family.  Mr. 
Thornton  looked  upon  her  as  an  individual  whose  every  wish  was  to  be 
granted,  and  the  boys  who  were  all  much  older  than  she,  thought  "Tot"  was 
so  cunning  and  pretty,  they  never  felt  it  a  burden  to  care  for  her,  so  that 
while  she  ruled  the  house  like  a  little  queen,  she  had  at  the  same  time  a  sweet 
and  genial  nature:  she  was  a  beautiful  child  in  a  beautiful  home;  for  the 
Thorntons  lived  in  the  "Mansion"  of  this  old  time  village  of  Bollingbrok.  It 
was  the  Thorntons  who  led  the  society  of  this  place,  as  well  as  held  the  polit- 
ical influence  in  their  grasp.  In  short,  as  the  Thorntons  went,  all  the  place 
went  in  as  far  as  their  social  standing  would  allow. 

Time  glided  along  as  it  always  has  and  always  will.  Samuel  went  to 
school  in  the  old  schoolhouse  which  stood  at  the  cross-roads.  The  seats 
were  on  both  sides  of  the  room,  the  pupils  having  to  mount  one  step  as  they 
went  from  row  to  row,  while  the  teacher's  desk  was  so  high  that  the  Master, 
as  they  called  him,  must  needs  be  tall  to  be  seen  behind  it.  The  rectangular 
stove  was  sure  to  send  forth  volumes  of  smoke  and  no  heat  all  through  the 
forenoon,  while  in  the  afternoon  it  seemed  to  be  trying  to  make  up  for  lost 
time  and  the  girls  and  boys  soon  forgot  they  were  ever  cold. 

Samuel  had  been  in  school  three  or  four  years  when  Rhoda  made  her  first 
journey  towards  that  institution  of  learning  known  as  the  Checkerberry 
Schoolhouse.  Each  morning  Samuel  worked  as  fast  as  he  possibly  could,  as 
he  said,  "to  get  all  the  chores  done  so  he  could  go  to  school  with  the  Thorn- 
ton boys."  Now  this  was  no  small  effort  on  his  part,  for  there  were  twenty 
cows  to  be  turned  out  to  pasture,  and  Samuel  was  the  only  one  of  the  children 
old  enough  to  do  this,  then  there  was  the  horse  to  be  taken  to  drink  and  he 
must  go  down  to  the  meadow  brook,  which  was  quite  a  distance  from  the 
house,  the  chickens  must  be  fed,  the  wood  box  filled,  and  as  a  last  and  final 
duty,  three  pails  of  water  brought  into  the  house  from  the  great  well  at  the 
farther  corner  of  the  yard,  enough  to  last  until  noon  when  the  pails  must  be 
filled  again. 

All  this  hurry  and  struggle  was  not,  if  he  had  told  the  exact  truth,  so 
much  on  account  of  his  great  desire  to  be  with  the  boys  as  that  he  perhaps 
would  be  allowed  to  carry  little  Rhoda's  primer  for  her  or  give  her  a  nice 
sweet  apple  which  he  had  slipped  into  his  pocket,  for  at  his  home  even 
apples  were  doled  out  with  care,  not  because  the  Heathertons  were  poor, 
they  were  far  from  that,  but  it  was  their  way,  and  the  little  girl  would  take  it 
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and  smile  up  into  his  face  regardless  of  tne  fact  that  there  were  plenty  at  her 
home  and  no  restrictions  as  to  how  many  the  children  took. 

Thus  their  lives  flowed  on  until  they  were  about  to  leave  this  dear  old  school 
and  go  to  distant  towns  to  complete  their  education.  Rhoda  belonged  to  those 


bright  little  girls  who  were  always  in  a  class  much  older  than  themselves  but 
never  was  a  frown  seen  to  pass  over  Samuel's  face  when  Rhoda  went  above 
him,  and  many  a  time  it  startled  the  master  to  have  this  bright  lad  fail  as  he 
often  did  when  Rhoda  stood  below  with  her  little  white  hand  raised  before 
her  telling  that  she  knew  the  answer.  Samuel  rather  see  that  little  happy 
face  wreathed  with  a  smile  than  to  be  at  the  head  of  the  line. 

When  the  "Last  Day"  came  it  was  not  so  much  the  parting  with  their 
schoolmates  that  filled  their  eyes  with  tears,  as  that  they  two  were  to  be  sepa- 
rated. There  had  been  seeds  sown  in  their  hearts  which  were  to  take  root 
and  grow,  they  might  bring  sorrow,  they  might  bring  joy,  they  did  bring 
both. 

For  the  following  three  or  four  years  they  saw  little  of  each  other  ;  both 
were  away  a  greater  part  of  the  time,  but  when  vacation  came  they  occasion- 
ally met,  and  each  felt  a  glow  of  delight  when  such  moments  came,  for  it  was 
not  often.  While  both  families  had  been  blessed  in  the  gaining  of  wealth, 
the  Thorntons  had  far  outstretched  the  Heathertons,  who  not  only  had  less 
money  but  were  far  more  careful  as  to  how  it  was  spent,  therefore  Samuel 
must  needs  be  clad  in  garments  of  less  stylish  cut  and  excepting  when  the 
invitation  was  general  did  not  find  himself  included  among  the  guests  at  the 
Thorntons,  however,  little  Rhoda  still  laid  plans  for  meeting  "Sammie,"  as 
she  called  him,  and  she  was  the  only  one  who  ever  did,  his  people  never 
thought  of  using  any  name  excepting  plain  Samuel  and  the  boys  called  him 
Sam. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-three.  Samuel  Heatherton  felt  it  was  time  for  him  to 
begin  life  for  himself,  hitherto  he  had  given  his  time  and  labor  on  the  home 
farm,  a  kind  of  life  he  did  not  like,  and  having  come  to  this  conclusion  he 
had  then  spent  much  time  in  trying  to  decide  whether  he  would  begin  busi- 
ness here  in  his  native  town  or  go  elsewhere.  In  all  his  plans  Rhoda  stood 
first  as  the  one  goal  of  all  his  aims  and  efforts,  he  felt  he  knew  her  heart,  but 
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being  a  true  man  and  not  feeling  it  right  to  ask  her  hand  or  speak  of  his  great 
love  until  he  had  obtained  the  sanction  of  her  father,  he  asked  Mr.  Thornton 
for  an  interview,  and  then  and  there  laid  open  his  heart  not  hoping  to  have 
his  suit  looked  upon  with  favor  but  never  doubting  that  he  would  at  least 
have  a  chance  of  proving  himself  worthy.  In  this  he  was  entirely  wrong  ;  he 
was  informed  that  Rboda  was  to  look  much  higher,  and  he  must  not  make 
advances  in  any  way,  in  fact  was  told  not  to  call  at  the  house,  and  "Tot"  as 
the  family  still  called  her,  was  sent  to  an  aunt's,  in  the  city,  to  make  a  long 
visit.  As  it  is  not  one  of  the  easy  things  of  earth  to  keep  two  young  people 
from  telling  each  other  of  their  love  if  it  exists,  they  met  and  exchanged 
their  vows,  firmly  believing  all  would  be  right  in  time.  Rhoda  had  never 
had  a  wish  ungratified  and  surely  her  father  would  grant  her  this  when  he 
learned  how  her  life  was  wrapped  up  in  this  greatest  of  all  wishes.  But  neither 
tears  nor  smiles  were  of  avail.  At  last  the  two  with  aching  hearts  parted, 
Rhoda  feeling  that  obedience  to  parents  came  before  love,  no  matter  how 
great  the  sacrifice. 

The  decision  laid  out  the  plan  for  Samuel's  life.  He  would  go  west. 
They  heard  from  each  other  through  friends,  and  once  a  letter  came  to  Rhoda, 
but  the  father  seeing  the  postmark  felt  it  his  duty  to  demand  it,  a  stormy 
time  followed,  but  no  more  ever  came.  The  years  rolled  on,  Rhoda  living  a 
seemingly  happy  life,  surely  a  busy  one.  Always  doing  for  others,  caring  for 
her  mother  as  she  wasted  away  with  that  dread  disease,  consumption,  then 
making  a  home  for  her  father  until  he  thought  best  to  bring  into  the  home  a 
new  wife,  who  was  a  beautiful  woman.  Still  it  made  Rhoda's  heart-ache  the 
harder  to  bear.     She  must  be  separated  from  the  one  she  loved. 

During  these  years  Samuel,  or  as  he  was  called,  the  Hon.  Samuel  Heather- 
ton,  was  seldom  heard  from  excepting  that  he  was  amassing  a  fortune. 
Money  seemed  to  roll  into  his  coffers.  At  last  the  news  came  that  he  was 
coming  home  and  would  bring  a  wife  with  him.  Rhoda  looked  forward  with 
dread  to  this  home  coming  but  every  trace  of  suffering  must  be  covered.  She 
knew  that  Sunday  would  find  him  in  the  Heatherton  pew  in  the  old  church 
on  the  Common,  where  she  had  seen  him  so  many  times  from  her  seat  among 
the  singers.  What  were  the  thoughts  which  filled  his  mind  that  morning 
when  he  heard  the  clear,  sweet  voice  of  the  leading  soprano  when  she  sang 
that  beautiful  psalm,  "The  I,ord  is  my  Shepherd."  If  those  hearts  exchanged 
any  of  the  old  time  love,  it  was  never  known  on  earth.  What  harm  if  it  was 
in  Heaven?  These  were  trying  times  to  Rhoda  for  her  boy  lover  had  made 
the  man  her  love  had  pictured  him. 

Thirty-five  years  later  there  came  to  this  same  village  a  man  then  seventy 
years  old,  yet  tall  and  straight  as  in  his  youth,  time  had  dealt  kindly  with 
him  in  many  ways.  He  was  the  possessor  of  a  large  fortune,  but  as  his  declin- 
ing years  came  on  he  longed  to  see  the  home  of  his  boyhood.     The  lady 
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■whom  he  had  brought  there  a  bride  long  ago  had  been  called  from  earth,  his 
sons  and  daughters  had  homes  of  their  own,  and  he  was  left  to  drift  on  to  the 
end  of  life's  journey. 

No  one  seemed  to  think  it  strange  or  even  to  notice  that  this  man  was 
seen  walking  from  his  hotel  to  Rhoda  Thornton's  day  after  day.  Her  home 
was  a  pleasant  cottage  on  one  of  the  principal  streets.  When  her  father  died 
it  was  learned  that  even  with  the  greatest  of  economy  there  was  not  enough 
for  the  mother  and  daughter  to  live  upon  only  as  a  son  and  brother  added  to 
their  yearly  income.  So  the  mansion  was  exchanged  for  the  humble  cottage. 
Here  Miss  Thornton  lived  her  peaceful  life  helping  others.  No  one  ever 
thought  of  there  being  a  halo  of  romance  circling  her  brow.  I  doubt  if  any 
of  the  many  who's  burdens  she  helped  to  lift  ever  even  heard  of  her  old  time 
lover. 

No  one  recognized  in  Mr.  Heatherton  from  the  West  a  person  of  any 
interest  to  Rhoda  Thornton.  All  were  surprised  beyond  the  power  of  speech 
when  the  news  flashed  through  the  village  that  Miss  Thornton  was  engaged. 
It  was  not  until  some  weeks  later  that  it  was  learned  that  they  had  known 
and  loved  each  other  in  their  youth  and  this  love  had  never  died,  although  it 
had  been  laid  aside  and  both  had  tried  to  forget.  Now  it  was  again  to  be  a 
part  of  their  lives,  and  I  doubt  if  they  ever  found  any  more  joy  in  it  than 
now.  It  was  as  if  they  had  sailed  over  a  boisterous  sea  and  at  last  had  found 
a  quiet  haven. 

These  two  were  to  be  the  bride  and  groom  at  the  wedding  which  was  to 
take  place  in  the  quiet  village  of  Bollingbrok  on  this  perfect  autumn  day,  a 
day  so  fitting  for  the  uniting  of  these  people.  The  hills  were  bright  with  the 
gorgeous  colors  of  October  foliage,  the  air  had  that  peaceful,  hazy  appearance 
so  often  seen  at  that  time,  and,  look  where  you  would,  everything  showed 


that  the  year  was  nearing  its  completion,  yet  all  was  at  its  height  in  loveliness 
and  grandeur.  It  was  the  beauty  of  perfected  nature  symbolic  of  the  two, 
who  that  day  stood  at  the  altar.  Their  lives  were  nearing  their  close  yet  who 
shall  doubt  that  they  were  as  bright  and  glorious  as  at  any  time  during  the 
years  they  had  left  behind. 
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The  love  which  had  entered  Rhoda  Thornton's  heart  during  the  days 
spent  in  that  old  schoolhouse  had  remained  untarnished,  although  she  had 
not  allowed  herself  to  dwell  upon  it  only  at  rare  intervals,  when  she  felt 
lonely  and  forlorn.  She  then  thought  upon  it  as  upon  a  sacred  memory  of  the 

past. 

While  with  Samuel  Heatherton,  when  he  received  his  letter  unopened, 
he  locked  the  love  of  his  youth  in  the  most  secret  chamber  of  his  heart 
where  he  felt  it  secure  until  he  heard  the  voice  ot  Rhoda  that  Sunday 
morning  in  the  home  church,  then  he  realized  that  the  bolts  and  bars 
of  his  heart  must  be  more  strongly  welded,  and  he  must  spend  his  days  far 
from  Bollingbrok,  which  he  did  being  true  to  himself  and  those  he  loved, 
making  himself  believe  all  these  many  years  that  he  had  forgotten. 

When  these  lovers  of  long  ago  met,  they  found  that  time  had  only  embel- 
lished their  love,  making  it  the  purer  and  holier  for  the  keeping.  It  had 
strengthened  during  these  years  and  the  life  of  each  was  found  in  the  life  of 
the  other,  although  they  had  been  living  hundreds  of  miles  apart. 
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Redeeming  the  Time. 


MYRA   GOODWIN   PLANTZ. 


^^  V  SHOULD  like  to  do  more  work  for  others  if  I  could  get  the  time," 

B  said  Mrs.  Winston  earnestly.  "I  know  it  does  not  amount  to  much  to 
pay  my  dues  and  not  go,  but  it  is  impossible." 

"You  have  such  a  high  social  position  that  it  would  mean  much  to  the 
cause  to  have  you  with  us,"  pleaded  the  minister's  wife.  "A  lady  said  to  me 
yesterday,  'Of  course  you  preachers'  wives  have  to  go  into  all  these  philan- 
thropic lines,  but  you  don't  find  women  of  culture  and  wealth  like  the  Judge's 
wife  in  the  W.  C.  T.  U.'  That  is  not  true  in  many  places,  for  the  very 
choicest  women  of  the  land  are  among  our  best  workers.  It  just  happens  to 
be  so  here,  and  it  is  hindering  our  work." 

"A  mother's  first  duty  is  to  her  family,"  said  Mrs.  Winston,  piously.  "I 
often  think  my  next-door  neighbor  had  better  stay  home  and  keep  her  chil- 
dren off  the  street,  when  I  see  her  going  to  the  meetings." 

"Fortunately  for  us,  our  children  are  in  school  when  we  meet,"  laughed 
Mrs.  Parker.  "I  have  noticed  that  even  your  girls  catch  on  bobs  and  race 
along  the  street  with  our  neglected  children." 

"Of  course,  that  is  only  an  old  saw.  No  one  can  keep  Young  America  off 
the  street  these  days.  My  little  ones  slip  away  from  their  nurse  about  once 
a  week.  But  I  still  think  Mrs.  Carter  must  find  enough  to  do  at  home,  with- 
out a  servant." 

"Oh,  she  has  trained  her  children  to  help  her,  and  her  husband  is  in  such 
sympathy  with  her  work  that  he  insists  on  having  a  plainer  dinner  on  her 
temperance  days,  which  are,  after  all,  not  nearly  so  many  as  some  mothers 
take  for  card  parties  and  all  kinds  of  clubs.  She  told  me  that  she  had  gotten 
a  thought  at  the  last  mothers'  meeting  that  more  than  paid  her  for  the  time 
she  had  taken  in  our  work  this  year." 

"And  what  was  that?"  asked  Mrs.  Winston,  getting  interested  in  spite  of 
herself. 

"The  subject  was  how  to  keep  our  boys  off  the  street.  One  mother  said 
she  had  found  that  an  attractive  room  where  the  boy  had  his  own  bookcase  of 
books  and  his  own  fire,  with  a  chafing-dish  for  an  occasional  spread  with  the 
boys,  had  solved  the  problem  for  her  son.  Mrs.  Carter  admitted  that  her  two 
boys  had  a  back  room  and  the  cast-off  furniture  and  only  such  heat  as  came 
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through  a  register  in  the  kitchen,  which  was  more  than  some  boys  had. 
Well,  Mrs.  Carter  went  home  and  took  the  money  she  had  saved  for  a  parlor 
carpet  and  turned  that  room  into  a  beautiful  place.  It  happened  to  be  large 
and  sunny,  so  that  was  a  good  beginning.  Instead  of  an  old-fashioned  bed, 
she  got  two  cots,  with  good  mattresses,  and  made  handsome  covers  and  a  lot 
of  pillows,  so  they  were  like  couches.  She  put  a  pretty  screen  in  front  of  the 
wash  stand,  so  the  room  looks  like  a  study,  with  its  shelves  of  books,  easy 
chairs  and  pretty  windowseat.  The  boys  were  much  delighted  with  the 
closet,  which  had  a  little  oil  stove  and  a  chafing  dish  and  a  store  of  sugar  and 
chocolate  and  nuts.  She  put  in  a  little  open  coal  stove,  that  is  just  as  cheery 
as  possible,  but  will  give  them  a  cool  room  at  night." 

"I  suppose  now  she  is  bothered  with  a  troop  of  boys  going  in  and  out." 
said  Mrs.  Winston. 

"There  are  some  regulations.  I  believe  two  evenings  a  week  they  can 
have  company,  but  the  boys  stay  at  home  and  get  their  lessons  and  read  and 
have  their  own  fun.  Bat  I  must  go.  I  did  hope  you  could  open  your  house 
and  let  us  receive  here  on  New  Year's  day.  We  need  just  such  a  social  uplift 
as  you  could  give  our  work." 

"Dear  Mrs.  Parker,  I  should  be  very  glad  to  do  it,  but  I  cannot  take  the 
time.  I  am  behind  in  my  calling.  I  must  go  to  a  large  reception  New  Year's 
night,  and  I  am  to  have  company  for  a  week,  and  then  I  have  to  get  ready  for 
a  trip  South  with  my  husband,  and  I  have  to  get  a  club  paper  off  before  I  go," 
and  the  lady  smiled  graciously  as  her  guest  departed.  A  minister's  wife  is 
supposed  to  always  be  cheerful,  but  this  time  Mrs.  Parker  felt  some  tears  of 
disappointment  start  to  her  eyes  which  could  not  be  concealed. 

In  the  very  busy  hours  that  followed,  Mrs.  Winston  could  not  quite  forget 
the  look  on  the  face  of  the  minister's  wife.  She  sought  comfort  from  her 
husband.     "One  can't  do  everything,  can  she,  Horace?" 

"Oh,  no;  it  is  like  choosing  a  dinner  at  a  big  hotel.  You  can't  have 
everything.  You  choose  the  things  that  you  think  are  the  best.  Some  eat 
what  they  like  best,  and  others  what  is  best  for  them.  Now  I  have  never 
thought  much  about  the  temperance  cause.  I  don't  care  to  drink,  neither  do 
I  want  our  boy  to  drink,  but  he  may." 

"How  can  you  say  that,"  exclaimed  his  wife. 

"Because  other  boys  no  better  brought  up  do,  though  I  hope  he  will  not 
be  such  a  fool.  If  I  believed,  as  these  women  seem  to,  that  I  could  stop 
people  drinking,  I  would  go  into  the  business,"  was  the  answer. 

New  Year's  eve  Mrs.  Winston  had  a  headache  and  could  not  go  out  with 
her  husband.  The  older  children  had  gone  to  a  little  party  and  the  little  ones 
were  dreaming  the  old  year  out.  Mrs.  Winston  sat  by  the  library  fire  think- 
ing of  her  young  man  son.  "I  am  going  to  take  up  the  temperance  work  for 
his  sake,"  she  said  at  last. 
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•'Oh,  no,  you  will  not,"  said  a  chorus  of  shrill  voices,  and  looking  round 
she  saw  a  number  of  Brownies  back  of  her  chair.  "We  keep  people  from 
redeeming  the  time,"  said  one. 

"I  can  keep  you  fussing  over  sofa  pillows  and  drawn  work,  so  you  will 
forget  people  who  need  help,"  said  another. 

"I'll  keep  you  anxious  to  be  in  fashion,"  said  a  third,  "I  can  steal  several 
hours  a  day  while  you  are  making  sleeves  smaller,  or  hunting  a  dressmaker 
who  knows  the  latest  from  Paris.  And  I  will  make  you  foolish  about  your 
looks  so  you  will  put  a  good  deal  of  time  on  face  massage,  and  having  your 
nails  cared  for,  and  your  hair  dressed.  You  will  get  old  anyway,  and  your 
good  looks  will  be  gone,  and  you  will  not  have  the  sweet,  happy  expression  a 
well-spent  life  is  sure  to  leave." 

"I  think  I  will  keep  you  worried  about  your  husband's  business,"  said  a 
fourth  Brownie.  "The  'Home  Journals'  have  a  lot  of  nonsense  about  retain- 
ing  a  husband's  affection — as  if  a  man  ever  got  tired  of  a  sweet,  sensible 
woman  !  But  if  you  keep  yourself  busy  waiting  on  him  and  petting  him  you 
can  kill  a  little  time  he  might  like  to  have  alone." 

"I  think  I  will  keep  you  from  better  things  by  making  you  nervous 
about  your  servants,"  said  still  another.  "I  will  keep  you  doing  things  they 
are  paid  for,  and  keep  your  eyes  on  the  broom  and  dishpan,  and  the  dirt  they 
will  leave  in  the  corners,  so  you  will  not  see  larger  things.  It  will  not  be  a 
mote,  but  a  house  that  will  blind  you  to  your  duty  to  others." 

"The  best  way  of  all  is  to  make  you  spoil  your  children,"  piped  in  a  shrill 
voice.  "Some  women  can  be  kept  from  better  things  by  society  pleasures. 
They  wear  themselves  out  with  calls  and  receptions  and  trying  to  belong  to 
every  literary  society  in  town,  but  I  shall  make  you  a  slave  to  your  children. 
I  will  make  them  think  you  must  devote  Saturday  to  their  entertainment,  and 
pick  up  their  things,  and  read,  or  rock  them  to  sleep,  and  make  them  as  self- 
fish  as  possible.  Children  whose  mothers  work  for  others  soon  learn  to  love 
to  help  in  that  way,  but  yours  will  want  everything  for  themselves.  Of 
course,  if  they  are  not  trained  by  your  devotion  to  good  works,  they  will 
grow  up  to  be  mere  society  pets,  and  the  boy  will " 

"He  will  be  a  noble,  self-sacrificing  man  if  a  good  mother  can  make  him," 
cried  Mrs.  Winston. 

"What  is  the  matter,  dear?"  said  Mr.  Winston's  voice.  "Are  you  out  of 
your  mind?" 

"No,  I  have  just  come  to  my  senses  by  a  funny  kind  of  dream.  If  you 
are  willing,  dear,  I  want  to  hold  a  reception  here  to-morrow.  You  can  tele- 
phone to  all  the  city  papers  that  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  will  receive  here.  I  can 
send  a  notice  to  the  union  watch  service,  and  the  minister's  wife  can  have 
those  who  do  not  find  out,  come  from  her  home.  I  should  so  like  to  have 
this,  dear,  and  have  the  children  help  if  you  do  not  mind  the  expense," 
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"No,  indeed,"  replied  the  Judge,  heartily.  "My  dear  mother  in  heaven 
was  one  of  the  Crusade  women,  you  know,  only  you  never  cared  for  these 
things,  so  I  have  sort  of  dropped  the  idea,  Helen." 

"Dear,  I  have  had  one  thought  impressed  upon  me  with  the  closing  of 
this  year ;  one  cannot  find  time  for  everything,  and  it  is  very  important  to 
choose  the  best  things,  the  things  that  will  last  the  longest  and  live  after  we 
are  gone." 

"That  is  what  mother  used  to  say,  and  I  think  she  got  her  idea  out  of  the 
dear  old  Book  she  read  so  much,"  said  the  Judge  softly. — \^The  Union  Signal. 


"  Under  the  green  hedges  after  the  snow, 
There  do  the  dear  little  violets  grow. 
Hiding  their  modest  and  beautiful  heads 
Under  the  hawthorn  in  soft  mossy  beds. 

"  Sweet  as  the  roses,  and  blue  as  the  sky, 
Down  there  do  the  dear  little  violets  lie, 
Hiding  their  heads  where  they  scarce  may  be  seen  ; 
By  the  leaves  you  may  know  where  the  violet  hath  been." 

—J.  Moultrie. 


Miss  'Freely's  Free-Bed. 


MRS.   MARGARET  E.    BLACKBURN. 


miss  EUPHRELA  McFARLAND  was  a  dear  old  maid,  "such  a  dear  old 
maid*'  that  even  the  children  loved  her.  In  fact,  she  got  her  name 
from  a  little  mite  of  a  girl  who  could  not  speak  plainly,  and,  as  is  often  the 
case  in  a  New  England  village,  a  name  accidentally  given  becomes  the  uni- 
versal one  ;  so  Miss  McFarland  went  by  the  name  of  'Freely  'Farland," 
except  on  state  occasions  when  the  minister  or  his  wife  introduced  her  to 
some  stranger  in  the  little  church. 

In  order  to  give  you  any  sort  of  an  idea  what  kind  of  an  old  maid  Miss 
'Freely  was  I  must  first  tell  you  what  kind  she  wasn't.  She  wasn't  one  of 
those  sour,  cross  old  things  that  look  as  if  they  "could  bite  a  ten-penny  nail 
in  two,"  and  go  about  with  such  an  injured  air  as  if  you  had,  in  some  way, 
defrauded  them.  Neither  was  she  one  of  the  "never-grow-olds,"  who  patch 
themselves  up  with  cotton  and  powder  and  curling-irons,  and  boast  in  certain 
circles  "that  all  of  the  gentlemen  think  so  much  of  them  that  they  have  the 
joys  of  married  life  without  any  of  its  cares."  The  sort  of  old  maids  that 
make  long  visits,  piling  on  the  burdens  "they  will  not  lift  with  one  of  their 
fingers." 

No,  Miss  'Freely  was  never  known  to  look  cross,  except  once  when  she 
caught  a  boy  robbing  a  bird's  nest,  and  all  the  mothers  counted  her  a  friend 
in  the  counsel  she  gave  their  boys  and  girls,  and — but  it  isn't  to  be  talked 
about — the  mothers  themselves  sometimes  went  to  her  for  advice. 

Miss  'Freely's  blue  eyes  were  so  sweet  and  tender  and  her  brown  tresses 
so  abundant  that  the  minister's  wife  dared  to  ask  one  day,  "Miss  'Freely,  you 
would  have  made  such  a  good  wife  and  mother,  why  is  it  you  have  never  mar- 
ried?" And  contrary  to  the  expectations  of  the  daring  questioner.  Miss 
McFarland  told  her.  She  said,  "I  have  been  asked  in  marriage  (she  did  not 
say  how  often,  but  her  listener  mentally  added,  'If  I  were  a  man  you  would 
be  asked  again'),  but  I  have  never  found  the  two  things  I  require  in  a  hus- 
band embodied  in  the  same  person.  My  first  requirement  is  that  he  shall  be 
a  Christian,  and  the  second  that  his  personal  habits  shall  be  faultless.  The 
one  I  speak  of  had  such  habits  but  was  not  a  Christian,  and  I  dared  not  take 
the  risk.     Had  it  been  the  reverse  I  could,  but  I  wouldn't.'''' 

Miss  'Freely  boarded  with  an  aged  couple  in  the  village,  and  a  modest 
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income  from  her  father's  estate  gave  her  the  comforts  of  life ;  but  she 
enjoyed  the  luxury  of  giving,  and  in  order  to  indulge  she  was  obliged  to  earn 
something.  This  she  did  with  her  needle,  but  not  to  the  injury  of  her  health, 
for  going  about  as  an  angel  of  mercy  among  the  sick  and  poor  in  all  sorts  of 
weather  gave  her  plenty  of  exercise. 

One  day  Miss  'Freely  went  to  Boston  with  a  young  girl  to  assist  her  in 
buying  her  wedding  outfit,  for  everybody  knew  Miss  'Freely  "could  make 
one  dollar  go  as  far  as  two  ;"  and  as,  when  she  had  it — as  in  a  genuine  case 
like  this — Miss  McFarland  added  the  third,  it  was  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
she  was  coveted  as  a  valuable  as  well  as  safe  chaperon. 

"A  "little  accident,"  or  rather  providence,  drifted  them  into  a  Baptist 
hospital  meeting,  and  a  new  life  opened  to  this  noble  woman,  for  who  should 
know  better  than  herself  the  need  of  hospitals  ?  Her  care  had  saved  many 
lives,  but  she  knew  all  too  well  that  she  had  closed  many  beautiful  eyes  that 
need  not  have  shut  to  the  world  that  needed  them  so  much  if  they  could  have 
had  a  skilful  surgical  operation  or  the  quiet  and  nourishment  that  cannot 
always  be  had  in  a  poverty  stricken  or  ill-governed  home. 

So  before  Miss  'Freely  knew  it  she  had  reached  out  her  hand  and  it  had 
closed  over  a  free-bed  book. 

Lying  on  her  couch  that  night,  trying  to  rest  after  her  all-day's  tramp, 
Miss  'Freely  for  the  first  time  realized  that  she  must  turn  about  face,  and 
where  she  had  always  helped  people  she  must  now  ask  them  to  help  her. 

Long  she  studied  over  the  first  annual  report,  and  recalled  again  and 
again  all  that  she  had  heard  that  day  from  the  bright,  earnest  women  who 
had  discussed  the  needs  of  the  new  hospital. 

If  you  have  not  experienced  it,  you  will  not  believe  that  Miss  Euphrela 
McFarland  passed  a  restless  night,  and  the  next  morning  went  to  the  min- 
ister's wife  with  a  more  dejected  air  than  any  one  ever  remembered  seeing 
before.  There  was  "a  spice  of  the  old  Adam"  in  the  minister's  wife,  and  she 
then  and  there  determined  to  make  this  providence  teach  a  lesson  to  the  peo- 
ple who  had  accepted  so  freely  all  these  years  without  any  effort  to  repay.  So 
she  arranged  her  advice  to  Miss  McFarland  in  a  wise  little  way  all  her  own. 
Already  her  allowance  was  breaking  under  its  long  list  of  charities,  but  she 
began  the  list  with  her  name,  and  counselled  Miss  'Freely  to  write  her's  next. 
Then  together  they  carefully  made  out  a  list  for  Miss  'Freely  to  call  upon. 

She  was  to  go  first  to  the  old  couple  with  whom  she  boarded  and  for 
whom  she  had  done  so  much.  They  had  no  children  or  any  one  depending 
upon  them,  and  could  of  themselves  have  endowed  a  bed  ;  but  give  me  an  old 
workman  with  a  generous  heart,  and  he  will  give  more  for  the  sick  than  these 
"close"  old  people  would  give  to  Miss  Euphrela. 

Time  went  on,  and  Mrs.  Chardon,  the  pastor's  wife,  felt  that  Miss  Freely 
was  not  very  successful  in  securing  contributions  or  she  would  have  come  to 
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rejoice  with  her.  This  letter,  received  one  morning,  explained  the  long 
silence  : 

"DEAR  Mrs.  Chardon  :  You  have  been  so  kind  to  me  I  cannot  help 
feeling  ashamed  of  my  long  silence.  I  will  not  trouble  you  with  my  efforts 
and  disappointments,  but  tell  you  how,  at  last,  I  have  succeeded  in  support- 
ing a  free  bed  in  the  hospital.  I  am  so  accustomed  to  succeed  in  everything  I 
undertake  that  I  was  losing  my  appetite  and  most  of  my  sleep,  and  really 
I  began  to  suspect  that  after  all  I  had  nerves.  In  this  state  I  went  one  day 
into  a  hospital  meeting,  and  there  heard  the  need  of  a  matron  discussed.  The 
thought  came  to  me  suddenly  to  offer  my  services,  my  salary  to  go  toward 
my  free  bed.     You  know  my  income  will  answer  for  all  my  needs  outside  of 

board.     I  have  been  accepted  and  will  go  at  once.     Mr,  and  Mrs. seem 

to  be  really  sorry  they  did  not  put  their  names  on  the  book,  and  insist  that  my 
room  remain  as  it  is  without  any  expense  to  me.  I  haven't  time  to  write 
more  to-day,  but  will  later,  when  I  get  fully  into  my  new  work.  I  am  very 
happy.  I  feel  as  if  I  had  found  my  life-work,  and  am  thankful  to  all  the  poor 
people  who  let  me  practice  on  them,  for  the  hospital  is  so  in  lack  of  funds 
that  it  seems  my  nursing  skill  will  often  be  needed  to  relieve  the  regular 
nurses.  I  can  never  repay  you  for  all  your  kindness,  and  hope  you  can  come 
and  see  for  yourself  what  sort  of  a  matron  I  make. 

Yours  lovingly, 

E.  M." 

Mrs.  Chardon  did  go  to  to  see  for  herself,  and  was  delighted  to  find  her 
friend  at  last  appreciated.  The  Board  showed  its  satisfaction  over  her  service 
and  sacrifice  by  putting  "Miss  Euphrela  McFarland"  over  the  door  of  the 
room  that  contained  her  free  bed.  Miss  'Freely  often  wished  she  could  write 
the  stories  of  all  the  people  who  were  raised  to  life  in  that  room,  little  dream- 
ing that  her  own  rare  ministry  made  the  stories  and  helped  on  the  recoveries. 
"Nobody  ever  dies  in  Miss  McFarland's  room;  the  room  is  charmed," 
said  the  nurses  ;  and  so  it  seemed. 

The  weeks  flew,  the  months  went  swiftly  ;  more  than  a  year  passed.  One 
night,  after  Miss  'Freely  retired,  her  free  bed— the  only  one  then  vacant— was 
called  into  service  for  "a  splendid-looking  man  injured  by  an  electric  wire." 
At  least,  this  was  the  report  brought  to  Miss  'Freely  early  next  morning. 
The  doctor's  verdict,  a  little  later,  was  that  the  injury,  which  at  first  seemed 
so  serious,  was  a  very  slight  one,  but  he  had  better  remain  quiet  a  few  hours  ; 
"and,"  added  the  doctor,  "send  him  in  a  first-class  breakfast ;  it  won't  hurt 
him.     He  looks  used  to  good  things." 

Miss  'Freely  arranged  the  tray  in  her  own  dainty  way  and  carried  it  into 
the  room  "where  nobody  ever  died,"  and  where  every  patient  went  away 
happier  than  he  came.  How  glad  she  was  "that  this  gentleman  was  not 
dangerous." 

She  opened  the  door  with  one  hand,  holding  the  tray  firmly  in  the  other. 
True  to  her  business  she  had  closed  the  door  and  was  well  in  the  room  before 
her  eyes  sought  the  face  of  her  patient.    WJien  their  eyes  met  she  stood 
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transfixed.  Nobody  had  ever  died  in  that  room,  but  it  seemed  to  her  some 
one  had  been  resurrected.  The  color  left  her  cheeks,  her  lovely  eyes  stared 
into  vacancy.  The  tray  seemed  to  be  floating  away  from  her.  Was  she  faint- 
ing? She  wasn't  one  of  the  fainting  kind.  It  was  only  for  a  moment,  but  it 
seemed  ages  to  her  before  the  laughing  eyes  before  her  grew  tender,  and  a 
clear,  strong  voice  recalled  her  composure  :  "  'Farlie,  won't  you  put  down 
that  tray  and  come  here  ?  I  want  you  more  than  breakfast,  I  have  wanted 
you  more  than  anything  else  all  these  years  ;  and  I  believe,  'Farlie,  when  you 
have  heard  all  I  have  to  tell  you,  you  will  be  willing  to  share  my  life  with  me. 
Blessed  electricity  that  brought  me  here  !  If  you  will  write  out  your  resigna- 
tion, I  will  endow  your  free  bed  for  you.  And,  'Farlie,  no  doubt  you  know  of 
many  things  needed  here.    We'll  get  them  as  sort  of  a  thank  offering." 

When  'Freely  regained  her  voice  she  said:  "If  a  woman  only  sets  her 
mind  to  provide  a  free  hospital  bed  she  can.  If  she  can't  one  way  she  can 
another !"—[  7%^  Watchman. 
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THE  MIRROR  LAKE. 


SHBRMAN  C.   SWIFT. 


Far  in  the  West  from  human  haunts  apart, 
Deep-nestled  in  the  rugged  mountain's  heart, 
A  tiny  lake,  in  peaceful  beauty,  lies 
Rich  with  the  borrowed  azure  of  the  skies. 

Gigantic  peaks  in  towering  majesty. 

O'er  this  sweet  gem  keep  guard  eternally  ; 

Lest  some  rude  man  should  mar  with  impious  hand 

This  drop  of  Heaven  in  a  hell-bound  land. 

No  mortal  eyes  e'er  looked  in  glass  so  clear. 
No  form  was  outlined  as  'tis  outlined  here  ; 
No  artist's  canvas  may  such  colors  take 
As  those  which  nature  paints  upon  the  lake. 

The  fleecy  cloudlet,  gold-edged  by  the  sun. 
Stops  in  its  course  e'er  half  its  race  is  run  ; 
And  o'er  the  crystal  mirror  hangs  a  space 
To  view  the  beauty  of  each  pictured  grace. 

Then  with  reluctant  slowness  moves  along. 
To  take  its  place  amid  the  airy  throng. 
That  round  the  day-king  in  close  phalanx  fight, 
To  save  his  empire  from  the  rule  of  night, 

As  does  the  sea  engulf  the  burning  barque. 
And  leave  of  all  its  flame  not  one  small  spark, 
So  do  the  ranks  of  night  in  dark  array 
O'erwhelm  the  sun  and  quench  the  light  of  day. 

But  not  for  long  their  sable  banners  wave 
In  gloomy  triumph  o'er  their  foeman's  grave. 
For  soon  the  moon  in  triumph  drives  them  back 
Piercing  with  silver  shafts  their  squadrons  black. 

In  royal  splendor  robed  she  onward  glides 
Nor  stays  her  course  for  aught  that  here  betides ; 
Till,  looking  o'er  the  mountain's  crown  of  snow 
She  sees  her  image  in  the  lake  below. 
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Amazed  to  know  herself  so  wondrous  fair 
She  stops  and  gazes  on  her  graces  rare  ; 
Then  passes  on  in  happy  mood  and  leaves 
The  twinkling  stars  to  coquette  with  the  waves. 

When  from  his  tomb  the  resurrected  day 
Comes  forth  to  reassume  imperial  sway  ; 
The  radiant  glories  of  the  dawn  appear 
With  richer  coloring  in  the  mountain  mere. 

Thus  on  this  lake  through  countless  cycles  past, 
The  pure  in  nature  has  its  shadows  cast ; 
And  thus  till  time  becomes  eternity 
The  noble,  true,  and  good  will  imaged  be. 

Deep  in  the  dim  recesses  of  each  soul 
A  mirror-lake  its  limpid  waters  roll ; 
Upon  whose  placid  breast  the  image  fair 
Of  God,  its  Maker,  is  reflected  there. 

That  image  fair  has  shone  in  splendor  bright 
— Though  sin-mists  long  have  hid  it  from  our  sight- 
Since  that  first  day  when  Man  in  Eden  walked 
And  face  to  face  with  Him  who  made  him,  talked. 

Whate'er  is  fashioned  by  a  hand  of  dust 
To  dust  decays,  a  prey  to  moth  and  rust ; 
But  that  which  was  God's  image  once,  remains 
Forever  so,  else  God  Himself  must  change. 

Then  let  the  truth  with  banners  white  unfurled 
Dispel  the  false  illusions  of  the  world  ; 
And  show  to  us  in  beauty,  as  the  morn 
Ourselves  divine,  because  divinely  born. 
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Moral  Capital  in  Business. 


ROBERTA   ANNA  GRIFFITH. 


B  WONDER  how  many  of  my  blind  friends,  who  may  chance  upon  this 
article  have  ever  seriously  reflected  how  much  they  are  dependent  upon 
their  own  worth  for  success  in  life.  I  know,  of  course,  that  you  all  realize,  in 
a  general  way,  that  it  behooves  everyone  to  be  honest  and  industrious ;  but 
that  is  not  what  I  mean.  How  many  of  you  hav«  gone  deep  into  your  own 
hearts,  taken  an  inventory  of  your  inborn  possessions,  and  appraised  this 
moral  stock  with  a  view  to  what  it  will  bring  you  in  the  world's  market  ? 
Very  few,  I  fancy.  One  does  not  like  to^admit,  even  to  himself,  that  he  is 
deficient  in  courage,  or  that  his  will  is  weak,  that  he  is  not  very  energetic  or 
generous,  true  or  kind.  We  are  a  bit  vain,  the  very  best  of  us ;  and  a  careful 
self-scrutiny  is  so  apt  to  disturb  that  comfortable,  good  opinion  we  all  have  of 
ourselves,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  we  are  satisfied  to  ignore  our  weak- 
nesses, and  to  hold  an  ever  convenient  Providence  responsible  for  our  failures; 
but  is  this  just  to  ourselves?  Can  any  man  or  woman,  and  especially  any 
sightless  man  or  woman,  who  is  striving  for  an  honorable  place  in  the  indus- 
trial world,  afford  to  overlook  the  capital  to  which  the  most  prosperous  men 
in  every  walk  of  life  ascribe  their  success? 

The  lives  of  the  blind,  particularly  the  lives  of  those  who  are  ambitious 
to  support  themselves,  or  to  enter  pursuits  that  bring  them  into  contact  with 
the  seeing,  is  trying  at  best.  Unless  they  have  exceptional  talent,  or  money 
and  influential  friends,  they  are  pretty  sure  to  have  a  discouraging  time  of  it 
establishing  themselves  in  any  business.  It  is,  therefore  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  they  use  their  every  resource  to  the  best  possible  advantage  ; 
and  in  these  practical  days,  when  muscles  and  brains,  time  and  energy, 
unaided  by  the  more  material  advantages,  are  everywhere  building  such 
splendid  monuments  to  human  enterprise,  they  will  find  their  moral  capital 
of  inestimable  value,  if  they  will  only  take  the  trouble  to  invest  it  wisely. 

I  have  on  my  desk  a  letter  just  received  from  a  young  friend  of  mine, 
whose  life  beautifully  illustrates  how  rich  one  is,  if  he  but  appreciates  the 
fact  in  time,  in  his  simple  birthright  of  morality.  During  the  past  four  years 
this  young  man  has  supported  himself,  educated  himself  (he  is  at  present  a 
senior  in  one  of  our  large  universities),  traveled  during  his  vacations  in  the 
United  States,  Canada,  and  Europe,  and  throughout  enjoyed  himself 
thoroughly,  all  on  the  strength  of  his_moral  capital. 
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Signer  Marconi,  the  inventor  of  wireless  telegraphy,  after  stating  that 
hard  work  means  great  earnestness  and  great  intensity  of  purpose,  goes  on  to 
say  that,  "Hard  work  directed  in  a  profession  that  you  like  will  bring  suc- 
cess ;"  and  he  is  right.  Indeed,  we  may  go  even  further.  Success  in  some 
degree  is  certain,  when  intelligent  hard  work  is  actuated  by  a  definite  pur- 
pose ;  for  such  work  is  the  result  of  interest,  energy,  perseverance,  the  three 
great  controlling  forces  of  progress  and  prosperity,  in  every  department  of 
thought  and  action. 

Fortunately,  blindness  is  no  bar  to  either  the  cultivation  or  the  applica- 
tion of  these  forces.  Instead,  it  should  be  an  aid  in  as  much  as  sight,  more 
than  any  other  sense,  tempts  its  possessors  to  dissipate  !heir  time  and 
strength,  and  enables  them  to  engage  in  so  many  pursuits  that  they  are,  to  a 
certain  extent  independent  of  their  moral  capital ;  while  blindness,  by  limit- 
ing the  variety  of  its  victims'  pleasures  and  employments,  gives  them  an 
abundance  of  time  for  self-study  and  the  development  of  their  native  resources. 

Unhappily  though,  this  gift  of  time  is  seldom  appreciated.  As  a  rule,  the 
long,  idle  hours,  and  the  hours  in  which  hands  only  are  occupied  are  (and  not 
without  reason)  the  hardest  and  saddest  intervals  in  the  lives  of  those  who 
cannot  see.  It  is  then  that  the  freedom  they  crave  to  go  and  come  with  the 
rest  of  the  world,  the  books  they  long  to  read,  the  work  in  which  they  yearn 
to  have  a  part,  fill  heart  and  brain,  and  forces  them,  all  too  often,  into  those 
fatal  castles  in  Spain  for  refuge  from  grief  and  rebellion.  This  is  natural 
enough  under  the  circumstances,  and  far  be  it  from  me  to  censure  even  the 
day  dreams.  Yet,  if  you  who  are  at  so  great  a  physical  disadvantage,  really 
wish  to  beclassed  among  the  world's  workers — if  you  mean  to  compete  for 
money  and  honors  with  the  busy  men  and  women  who  are  not  handicapped 
by  your  misfortune  you  must  have  some  advantage  over  them  ;  and  may  it 
not  be  that  these  trying  idle  hours  have,  after  all,  been  kindly  planned  for 
the  very  purpose  of  helping  you  to  this  advantage.  At  any  rate,  your  advan- 
tage must  consist  in  your  moral  capital,  and  leisure  affords  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity for  its  development. 

There  is  no  need  here  to  dwell  upon  the  value  of  the  individual  moral 
qualities.  We  all  know  that  prudence  has  many  a  bank  account  to  its  credit, 
that  patience  has  given  the  world  some  of  its  choicest  treasures,  and  so  on  to 
the  end  of  the  list ;  but  I  wish,  with  all  my  heart,  that  I  could  impress  upon 
each  of  you  the  importance  of  dealing  with  your  moral  possessions  in  the 
practical,  business-like  way  you  deal  with  your  other  possessions.  If  you 
have  money  you  take  care  as  to  how  it  is  invested,  if  you  have  a  talent  for 
music  or  writing  or  trade  you  foster  the  talent  to  the  best  of  your  ability,  and 
you  should  give  the  same  thoughtful  attention  to  your  moral  possessions. 
Indeed,  you  can  not  afford  to  do  otherwise  ;  for  in  every  field  of  labor  to-day 
the  man  of  mind  and  character  is  sure  of  recognition,  sooner  or  later  ;  and  if 
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he  have  health  and  tact,  he  need  not  hesitate  to  undertake  any  work  he  is 
fitted  to  do  well,  even  if  he  be  denied  nature's  most  helpful  blessing. 

Courage,  and  judgment,  and  the  other  qualities  which  go  to  make  up  the 
desirable  business  man,  however,  are  not  usually  the  product  of  our  ordinary 
studies  and  environments  alone.  They  are  ours,  at  first,  only  in  embryo ;  and 
it  rests  with  us  to  neglect  them  until  they  cease  to  be,  or  until  they  grow  into 
vices  which  must  always  hinder  our  progress  ;  or  to  develop  them  into  virtues 
which  shall  make  us  strong,  reliable  men  and  women,  ready  to  profit  by  our 
opportunities,  to  advance  when  they  come,  and  able  to  prove  ourselves  worthy 
the  positions  we  are  called  upon  to  fill. 

"There  is"  as  one  writer  aptly  describes  it,  "A  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men, 
an  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  unstable  element  on  which  they  are  borne ;  and, 
if  this  be  only  taken  at  the  flood,  the  full  sea  is  gained  on  which  the  voyage 
of  their  life  may  be  made  with  ease,  and  the  prospect  of  a  happy  issue." 
True  our  bark  may  be  faulty,  aud  the  way  to  our  open  sea  strewn  with  rocks  ; 
but  remember,  the  braver  the  heart,  the  clearer  the  head,  the  firmer  the  hand 
at  the  helm ;  the  safer  the  passage,  and  the  surer  we  may  be  of  a  desirable 
haven  in  which  to  end  the  voyage. 
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DEWET. 


J.  A.  KAISER. 

A  dasb  on  Britain's  columns, — 

A  victory, — and  then. 
Ere  overwhelmed  by  numbers, 

Gone  o'er  the  veldt  again. 
Gone  while  the  whole  world  wonders, 

Gone  with  a  purpose  set, 
Gone  with  the  light  of  freedom 

Around  thy  path,  DeWet, 

A  Randolph  and  a  Douglas, 

A  "Light-Horse  Harry  Lee," 
A  Marion,  a  Morgan, 

A  king  of  calvary, — 
While  thou  art  left  old  England 

Must  bleed  and  tremble  yet, 
And  march  her  tens  of  thousands 

Against  thy  tens,  DeWet. 

A  tyrant's  seal  of  exile 

On  Freedom's  valiant  son, 
A  tyrant's  myriad  minions 

To  see  the  deed  is  done, — 
This  for  thy  badge  of  honor. 

Thy  plume,  thy  coronet,^ 
A  tyrant's  seal  of  exile 

For  thee,  dauntless  DeWet. 

A  place  among  the  mighty 

Who've  struck  for  liberty, 
A  place  among  the  captains 

Of  men  and  strategy, — 
This  for  thy  badge  of  honor. 

Thy  plume,  thy  coronet, — 
A  place  among  the  mighty 

For  thee,  dauntless  DeWet. 


"*^^^^^ 


A  Profession  for  Blind  People. 


PAPER  PREPARED  ESPECIALLY  FOR,  AND  READ  AT  THE  SIXTH 
GENERAL  CONVENTION  OF  THE  AMERICAN  BLIND  PEOPLE'S 
H.  E.  AND  G.  I.  ASSOCIATION,  BY.  D.  D.  WOOD  OF  PHILADEL- 
PHIA, PA.,  AUTHOR  OF  "MUSICAL  EDUCATION  OF  THE 
BLIND,"  AND  OTHER  IMPORTANT  PAPERS. 

CHE  organ  has  been  often  styled  "The  King  of  Instruments:"  And 
when  we  consider  its  marvelous  resources,  the  number  and  variety  of 
effects  of  which  it  is  capable,  its  subtle  gradation  of  tone  in  respect  to  both 
quality  and  intensity,  the  tenderness  and  pathos  of  its  softer  breathings,  and 
the  surpassing  grandeur  and  sublimity  of  its  assembled  forces,  the  appropri- 
ateness of  this  high  sounding  title  can  hardly  be  disputed. 

The  organ  is  the  oldest  instrument  in  use.  Like  many  other  valuable 
things  we  possess,  its  owes  it  origin,  not  to  the  happy  thought  or  ingenuity  of 
any  one  individual,  but  rather  to  the  successive  attempts  of  many  inventive 
minds,  a  long  and  gradual  development  from  very  small  and  crude  beginnings. 
It  would  be  curious  and  highly  interesting  to  trace  this  noble  instrument 
through  all  the  various  stages  of  its  progress,  but  the  limits  of  this  paper  will 
not  admit  of  such  detailed  research.;  Much  time  and  patience  would  be  neces- 
sary for  the  investigation.  Let  it  suffice  to  say  that  the  organ  as  we  know  it, 
must  not  be  confounded  with  the  instrument  of  the  same  name  so  often  men- 
tioned in  the  old  testament ;  nor  yet  with  that  of  a  later  date  known  to  the 
Greeks  and  Romans.  These  early  attempts  to  produce  music  by  means  of 
pipes  may  have  served  as  hints  ;  but  as  hints,  they  are  so  extremely  primitive 
that,  from  our  point  of  view,  they  are  scarce  worth  considering.  In  order  to 
realize  in  some  degree  the  immense  strides  that  have  been  made  in  the  art  of 
organ  building,  one  needs  only  to  contrast  the  clumsy  hydraulic  organ,  in 
which  the  Emperor  Nero  took  such  delight,  with  the  magnificient  instrument 
which  to-day  adorns  our  churches  and  inspires  the  worshipers  with  emotions 
too  exalted  for  human  expression. 

The  organ  has  always  engaged  the  serious  attention  of  the  best  musicians; 
and  many  of  our  greatest  composers  have  written  for  it  a  number  of  works  of 
the  highest  order.  The  preludes,  fugues,  toccatas,  sonatas,  and  chorale 
arrangements  of  Sebastian  Bach ;  the  concertos  of  Handel,  and  the  sonatas  of 
Mendelssohn  (to  say  nothing  of  the  production  of  a  host  of  lesser  lights)  form 
in  themselves  a  literature  which  alone  would  immortalize  the  men  from  whose 
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genius  they  proceed.  These  workers  are  receiving  more  careful  attention  at 
the  present  day  than  ever  before.  Within  the  past  twenty-five  years  there 
has  been  a  fixed  revival  in  the  study  and  the  practice  of  the  organ,  as  is  well 
attested  by  the  recitals  given  both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe.  The  interest 
thus  awakened  has  led  to  the  erection  of  many  fine  organs  in  our  churches 
and  concert  halls.  The  tendency  of  this  whole  movement  has  been  to  raise 
the  standard  of  organ  playing,  and  to  educate  the  taste  of  the  general  public 
for  this  more  serious  music,  and  it  may  be  safely  affirmed  that  the  musical 
culture  of  any  community  can  be  fairly  measured  by  its  appreciation  of  the 
higher  order  of  music. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  as  to  just  what  sort  of  music  ought,  or 
ought  not,  to  be  discoursed  upon  this  king  of  instruments.  Some  there  are 
who  take  a  very  broad  and  liberal  view  of  the  matter,  and  insist  that  the 
organ  on  account  of  its  varied  resources,  should  be  treated  with  the  greatest 
freedom  ;  and  that  nothing  is  outside  its  proper  scope,  provided  it  be  cleverly 
transcribed.  Others  maintain  that  the  only  legitimate  organ  music  is  that 
written  expressly  for  the  instrument,  by  composers  thoroughly  alive  to  its 
dignified  character  and  due  limitations.  These  latter  pride  themselves  upon 
their  orthodoxy,  and  steadfastly  refuse  to  acknowledge  anything  and  every- 
thing in  the  shape  of  a  mere  arrangement  or  transcription.  Between  such 
decidedly  opposite  opinions,  the  students  would  do  well  to  hold  a  middle 
course ;  for  here,  as  elsewhere,  the  truth  lies  between  the  two  extremes.  For 
my  own  part,  I  very  much  incline  to  the  strict  style  of  organ  playing,  believ- 
ing it  to  be  the  most  suitable  to  the  nature  and  capabilities  of  the  instrument. 
Mere  technical  display,  for  the  sake  of  display,  should  always  be  avoided,  it 
is  an  offense  to  good  taste.  There  is  undoubtedly  a  limit  to  rapid  execution  ; 
and  great  skill  is  necessary  in  order  to  play  certain  passages  with  perfect 
clearness,  even  then  the  question  is  not  always,  can  this  or  that  passage  be 
played  upon  the  organ  ?  but  more  frequently,  how  will  it  sound  when  it  is 
played  ? 

The  organ  when  played  en  masse  is  somewhat  slow  of  speech  ;  and  the 
same  defect  is  observable  on  the  lowest  notes  on  either  pedal  or  manual,  even 
when  single  stops  are  used.  In  the  one  case  this  is  due  to  the  immense  vol- 
ume of  tone  ;  and  in  the  other,  to  the  extreme  length  of  the  pipes.  Quick 
movements  therefore,  such  as  Allegro,  Presto,  and  Prestissimo,  should  be 
executed  with  rather  more  deliberation  than  these  terms  are  generally  under- 
stood to  convey. 

In  these  days  of  free  recitals  and  popular  exhibitions  of  new  and  improved 
instruments,  replete  with  all  the  mechanical  appliances  and  sensational 
devices  of  the  time,  the  organist  often  finds  himself  in  a  position  where  he 
cannot  follow  his  own  convictions  entirely.  He  feels  that  he  must  enter- 
tain his  hearers  ;  and  in  order  to  do  this  in  the  most  attractive  manner,  he  is 
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sometimes  compelled  to  descend  from  his  own  high  level,  for  the  sake  of 
making  himself  intelligible  to  the  masses.  But  so  long  as  he  manages  to 
maintain  proper  self-respect  as  an  artist,  he  certainly  may  be  pardoned  an 
occasional  departure,  the  lines  cannot  always  be  too  sharply  drawn. 

Comparisons  are  sometimes  made  between  the  organ  and  its  sister  instru- 
ment the  piano.  But  such  comparisons  are  fruitless  and  altogether  beside  the 
mark,  since  each  of  these  instruments  is  sovereign  in  its  own  domain,  each 
has  a  separate  function  to  perform,  so  far  as  their  artistic  value  is  concerned, 
they  should  be  considered  independently  of  each  other.  In  point  of  technical 
proficiency,  the  demands  of  the  piano  are  much  more  exacting  than  those  of 
the  organ.  The  pianist  must  excel  in  facility  of  execution  for  without  this 
special  accomplishment  he  would  utterly  fail  even  in  the  mechanical  perform- 
ance of  some  of  the  best  music  written  for  this  instrument  but  the  task  of  the 
organist  is  of  a  very  different  character.  The  music  written  for  this  instru- 
ment is  polyphonic  in  its  structure  ;  the  various  parts  are  of  equal  importance, 
and  therefore  require  to  be  treated  with  the  utmost  care.  The  slightest 
neglect  in  this  particular  cannot  fail  to  impair  the  excellence  of  the  perform- 
ance, the  proper  use  of  the  pedal  constitutes  another  important  responsibility; 
the  distracting  nature  of  which  none  but  those  who  have  tried  to  learn  the 
organ  can  fully  appreciate.  Then  too,  there  is  the  art  of  registration  which 
forme  so  essential  a  feature  of  good  organ  playing.  This  claims  the  most 
careful  attention,  and  the  best  taste  and  judgment  of  the  organist  are  brought 
into  requisition  ;  for  much  of  the  effect  of  his  playing  depends  on  the 
judicious  arrangement  and  combination  of  the  stops.  In  addition  to  all  this, 
there  still  remains  the  disturbing  fact  that  no  two  organs  are  exactly  alike  in 
construction.  They  differ  in  the  number  of  key-boards;  in  the  number, 
arrangement  and  manner  of  manipulating  the  stops,  and  in  many  other  minor 
details ;  so  that  the  organist  is  obliged  to  acquaint  himself  with  different 
instruments,  as  occasion  may  require.  It  will  be  readily  understood  there- 
fore, that  while  he  is  not  called  upon,  generally  speaking,  to  exercise  the 
same  amount  of  technical  skill  as  his  brother  at  the  piano,  yet  to  do  his  work 
well,  he  must  be  capable  of  great  mental  concentration,  and  his  self  posses- 
sion should  never  desert  him  for  a  single  moment.  Absolute  repose  is  an 
indispensible  qualification  to  every  good  organist.  It  is  the  last  thing  he  will 
acquire,  but  he  should  strive  for  it  constantly. 

(Concluded  next  month.) 
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Sketches  from  Our  Exchanges. 


MAGNET  TEI,LS  POTTERY'S  AGE. 

The  attempt  to  ascertain  the  age  of  a  porcelain  vase  by  testing  it  with  a 
magnet  may  appear  to  the  lay  mind  as  ridiculous,  but  a  French  scientist 
claims,  with  much  plausibility,  that  he  can  fix,  approximately,  the  dates  of 
all  potteries  in  this  way. 

The  magnetic  needle  does  not,  as  many  people  suppose,  point  exactly  to 
the  north,  but  deviates  from  a  north  and  south  line  to  an  extent  which  differs 
in  different  places,  and  also  varies  from  year  to  year  at  the  same  place. 

At  Paris,  for  example,  this  deviation,  or  "declination,"  as  it  is  technically 
called,  was  ii}4  degrees  to  the  east  in  the  year  1580.  In  1663  there  was  no 
declination — that  is,  the  needle  pointed  due  north.  Since  then  the  declination 
has  been  westerly. 

The  greatest  westerly  declination — about  22>^  degrees — occurred  in  1835, 
since  which  time  the  needle  has  been  slowly  coming  back  to  the  meridian. 
The  declination  is  now  less  than  15  degrees,  and  in  another  century  it  will  be 
zero. 

Furthermore,  a  freely  suspended  magnetic  needle  does  not  lie  horizon- 
tally, but  dips  toward  the  north,  and  this  dipping  or  "inclination"  varies,  as 
the  declination  does. 

It  is  evident  that  if  we  know  the  inclination  and  the  declination  for  all 
past  times,  or  know  the  laws  of  their  variation  so  that  we  can  compute  their 
values  at  any  epoch,  we  can  fix  the  date  of  any  occurrence  by  the  declination 
and  inclination  at  that  time. 

Now,  most  clay  contains  iron  and  is  magnetised  in  the  direction  of  the 
prevailing  magnetic  force — that  is,  parallel  to  the  compass  needle.  When  the 
clay  is  "fired,"  or  baked,  the  direction  of  this  magnetism  becomes  fixed  par- 
allel with  the  direction  of  the  compass  needle  at  that  instant. 

Hence,  if  the  resulting  vase  or  brick  were  undisturbed,  it  would  preserve, 
graven  in  it,  so  to  speak,  a  record  of  the  date  at  which  it  was  made. 

Vases  are  disturbed,  and  we  cannot  tell  which  side  was  north  in  the  firing 
kiln,  so  that  we  cannot  use  the  magnetic  "declination,"  but  we  can  make  use 
of  the  dip,  or  "inclination." 

This  ingenious  method  has  been  applied  to  vases  of  the  Roman  and  Etrus- 
can periods.    The  former  give  a  very  different  inclination  from  the  latter, 
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indicating  a  great  difference  in  age,  which  is  at  least  interesting  and  gratify- 
ing as  a  first  result. 

LIFE   IN   MARS. 

Mars  possesses  so  many  features  in  common  with  the  earth  that  it  is 
impossible  to  resist  the  thought  that  it  also  has  inhabitants.  This  is,  how- 
ever, by  no  means  equivalent  to  saying  that  Martian  folks  are  constituted  in 
the  same  way  as  human  beings ;  indeed,  every  consideration  points  to  the 
contrary.  Whatever  atmosphere  exists  on  Mars  must  be  much  thinner  than 
ours,  and  far  too  rare  to  sustain  life  of  a  people  with  our  limited  lung  capacity. 

A  race  with  immense  chests  could  live  under  such  conditions,  or  a  folk 
with  gills  like  fishes  could  pass  a  comfortable  existence  in  spite  of  the  rarified 
air.  The  character  of  life  anywhere  is,  in  fact,  molded  by  the  external  cir- 
cumstances, and  as  these  are  known  to  be  different  on  Mars  from  what  they 
are  on  the  earth,  Martian  inhabitants  must  have  developed  peculiar  charac- 
teristics in  order  to  adapt  themselves  to  their  environments — the  forms  df 
life  capable  of  flourishing  in  attenuated  air  have  survived,  while  those  requir- 
ing denser  air  have  dropped  out  of  existence. 

The  tenuity  of  the  atmosphere  on  Mars  is  not  the  only  fact  which  sug- 
gests that  the  inhabitants  of  that  planet  are  not  fashioned  after  the  image  of 
man.  It  is  known  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt  that  the  force  with  which 
a  substance  is  attracted  to  the  surface  of  Mars  is  but  little  more  than  a  third 
as  it  is  on  the  earth,  or,  to  express  the  point  in  figures,  100  pounds  on  the 
earth  would  only  weigh  thirty-eight  pounds  on  Mars  if  tested  in  a  spring 
balance.  In  consequence  of  the  weaker  pull,  it  would  be  possible  for  a 
human  being  to  perform  astonishing  feats  on  Mars  without  excessive  muscu- 
lar exertion.  A  man  who  could  jump  five  feet  here  could  top  fifteen  feet 
there  ;  he  could  lift  300  weight  by  putting  out  the  same  strength  as  is  required 
to  raise  one  hundred-weight  on  the  earth  ;  he  could  spring  across  a  road  as 
easily  as  he  now  leaps  over  a  mud  puddle,  and  a  couple  of  bounds  would  carry 
him  to  the  top  of  a  flight  of  stairs. 

But,  paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  the  smaller  a  planet,  and,  consequently, 
the  less  the  pull  of  gravity  at  its  surface,  the  greater  is  the  probability  that 
its  inhabitants  are  giants  compared  with  us.  Terrestrial  giants  are  generally 
weak  in  the  knees  ;  they  are  crushed  by  their  own  weight.  But  on  Mars  they 
would  only  weight  one-third  as  much,  and  would,  therefore,  be  able  to  move 
about  in  a  sprightly  fashion,  so  that  an  elephant  there  might  be  quite  a  nim- 
ble animal. 


SUCCESSFUL  BLIND  PEOPLE. 


In  this  department,  which  is  dedicated  to  the  cause  for  the  advancement 
of  which  this  periodical  is  published,  we  hope  to  serve  a  double  purpose. 
We  wish  first  to  call  the  attention  of  the  seeing  world  to  what  it  is  possible 
for  blind  persons  to  accomplish. 

Second,  to  have  this  knowledge,  by  means  of  the  thoughtful  kindness  of 
our  subscribers,  reach  the  sightless  everywhere  and  stimulate  them  to  make 
the  most  of  their  lives. 

Every  blind  man  or  woman,  young  or  vigorous,  with  a  favorable  oppor- 
unity  may  become  self-sustaining.  The  right  amount  of  perseverance  will 
command  the  opportunity.  All  who  wish  to  know  what  is  being  accomplished 
to  increase  the  methods  by  which  blind  people  may  become  independent 
should  subscribe  for  TALKS  and  TALES. 


William  Worth  Bailey,  one  of  the  greatest  violinists  of  the  day,  was  born 
blind.  He  is  the  sou  of  a  leading  physician  of  Fort  Smith,  Ark.  At  the  age 
of  eight  his  musical  genius  began  to  be  noticed.  He  outstripped  every 
teacher  who  instructed  him  and  was  sent  by  his  father  to  Liege,  Belgium, 
which  has  been  called  the  "cradle  of  all  violinists." 

T^'hen  he  made  his  debut  at  the  European  capitals,  his  playing  created  a 
furore  in  musical  circles.  On  one  occasion  he  shared  the  honors  with  Ysaye, 
playing  with  tjiat  master  in  the  quartet  known  as  the  Rubinstein  Armati. 

His  teacher,  Ovide  Musin,  says  of  him,  "He  has  a  brain  like  a  cylinder  in 
a  phonograph  and  yet  his  playing  is  not  mechanical.  His  every  tone  shows 
that  he  must  know  coloring  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  has  never  seen  the 
light  of  day.  His  bowing  is  beyond  doubt  one  of  the  most  marvelous  acquire- 
ments possible.  We  have  put  him  to  the  severest  tests.  We  have  had  classi- 
cal compositions  which  he  has  never  heard  before  played  for  him  by  novices. 
In  every  instance  he  would  reproduce  the  piece  as  it  should  be,  never  imitat- 
ing the  novice's  defects.  Think  of  it !  This  young  genius  has  already  a 
repertoire  of  over  150  pieces,  written  by  such  artists  as  Beethoven,  Mendels- 
sohn, Dvorak,  Vieuxtemps  and  Wienianski."  Mr.  Bailey's  methods  are 
interesting.  He  objected  to  the  ordinary  methods  by  which  pupils  are  taught 
and  gravely  informed  M.  Musin  that  by  such  means  tone  was  sacrificed  to 
technique. 
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When  but  twelve  years  old,  he  said  he  needed  no  other  instruction  than 
what  he  could  hear  when  sitting  in  the  classroom  with  the  other  scholars. 
He  maintained  his  place  at  the  head  of  his  class  although  he  had  no  special 
attention  given  him.  He  has  proved  that  he  is  possessed  of  a  well-balanced 
and  creative  brain,  and  that  he  does  not  play  by  reason  of  unusual  powers  of 
mimicry.  Mr.  Bailey  has  played  and  studied  until  he  is  now  master  of  music 
in  all  its  branches. 

He  is  the  first  American  musician  to  receive  membership  in  the  Legion  of 
Honor,  His  teacher,  Musin,  says  of  him,  "When  the  people  of  America  will 
hear  William  Worth  Bailey  they  will  have  before  them  one  of  the  greatest 
artists  who  has  ever  lived.  And  when  his  playing  will  have  been  heard  broad- 
cast throughout  his  own  land,  America  will  realize  and  appreciate  that  she  has 
produced  a  rare  genius.  As  his  master  I  am  proud  of  him  and  doubly  happy 
am  I  that  he  is  an  American.  He  comes  from  the  land  whose  people  have 
honored  me  many  times." 


Charles  Walter  Wallace,  blind  organist  and  pianist,  was  born  August  ii, 
1872,  in  Hamilton,  Canada.  When  six  years  of  age,  he  fell  and  injured  one 
of  his  eyes.  Unsuccessful  treatment  of  this  injury  resulted  within  a  year  in 
the  total  loss  of  sight.  He  was  placed  in  an  institute  for  the  blind  at  Brant- 
ford,  Canada,  from  which  he  graduated  with  marked  distinction  when  four- 
teen years  old.  He  then  became  a  pupil  of  the  renowned  Dr.  David  D.  Wood, 
under  whose  care  he  studied  seven  years,  five  of  which  were  under  Dr. 
Wood's  personal  instruction. 

When  sixteen  years  of  age  he  rendered  Mozart's  great  concerto  in  E  Flat, 
entire.  His  success  on  this  occasion  secured  him  at  once  a  prominent  place 
among  musicians  in  Philadelphia.  He  is  at  present  in  charge  of  a  large 
chorus  drilling  them  every  week,  rendering  voluntaries,  anthems,  hymns,  all 
from  memory. 

Prof.  Wallace  charms  his  audiences  whenever  he  appears,  and  plays 
many  of  his  own  compositions.  He  plays  with  superb  confidence  and  consu- 
mate  skill ;  is  master  of  the  piano  and  pipe-organ  and  tunes  pianos.  He  is 
also  very  successful  as  a  teacher  and  as  a  trainer  of  singers. 
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The   Horse  that  Enjoyed  the  View. 


ANNIE  HAMILTON  DONNRI,!,. 


I  studied  my  tables  over 
and  over 
And   backward   amd  for- 
ward, too, 
But  I  couldn't   remember 
six  times  nine 
And  I  didn't  know  what 
to  do. 
Till  my  sister  told  me  to 
play  with  my  doll 
And  not  to  bother  my  head. 
"If  you'll  call  her  'Fifty-four'  for  a 
while 
You'll  learn  it  by  heart,"  she  said. 

So  I  took  my  favorite,  Mary  Ann, 

Though   I    thought    it    a  dreadful 
shame 
To  give  such  a  perfectly  lovely  child 

Such  a  perfectly  horrid  name, 
And  I  called  her  dear  little  "Fifty- 
four" 

A  hundred  times  till  I  knew 
The  answer  of  six  times  nine  as  well 

As  the  answer  of  two  times  two. 

At  first  I  thought  that  wasn't  quite 
fair. 
For  there  was  no  doll  in  the  books ; 
But  'twas  better  far  than  the  teacher's 
stare 
And  the  children's  funny  looks. 
So,  after  a  while  I  thought  it  all  out. 
And  believed  it  was  right  without 
shadow  of  doubt. 

Next  day  Elizabeth  Wigglesworth, 

Who  always  acts  so  proud. 
Said  "Six  times  nine  is  fifty-two," 

And  I  nearly  laughed  aloud, 
But  I  wish  I  hadn't,  for  when  teacher 
said, 

"Now  Dorothy,  tell  if  you  can," 
I  thought  of 'my  doll,  and — sake  alive! 

I  answered  "Mary  Ann !" 


ET  was  Roderick  Dhu,  of  course. 
'■  Philip  said  he  was  the  only  horse 
there  was  that  amounted  to  anything. 
To  be  sure,  Philip  was  not  what 
pompous  old  Dr.  Dinwiddle  called  a 
"dis-in-ter-est-ed  party" — dear  me, 
no !  Philip  was  altogether  too  fond 
of  Roderick  Dhu  for  that.  Didn't  he 
keep  the  marble  and  twine  room  in 
his  pocket  rented  to  sugar-plums  by 
the  month?  And  didn't  all  the  sugar- 
plums, every  one,  belong  to  Roderick 
Dhu?  And  didn't  that  wise,  gray- 
maned  old  horse  know  it  quite  well  ? 
Didn't  he?  But  "that's  another 
story."  This  storj'  is  about  the  view 
that  Roderick  Dhu  enjoyed. 

"I  believe  that  horse  understands 
every  word  I  say,"  remarked  grandpa 
at  the  supper  table.  Philip  let  the 
last  bite  of  his  hermit  wait  a  minute, 
just  long  enough  to  cry  :  "Why,  of 
course,  grandpa!  The  idea  !  Grand- 
pa'd  just  found  that  out !" 

"Yes,  and  that  isn't  all,"  went  on 
grandpa,  smiling  over  at  Philip. 
'  'He  has  an  eye  for  the  beautiful — I've 
discovered  that.     He  enjoj's  a  view." 

"Why!"  murmured  Philip,  in  sur- 
prise. Philip,  who  knew  Roderick 
Dhu  so  well ! 
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"Yes,  the  view  from  the  top  of 
Breakneck  hill— he  seemed  to  enjoy 
it  as  well  as  I  did  this  afternoon." 

"I  admire  Roderick  Dhu's  taste," 
said  grandma,  quietly. 

"I  took  sick  Mrs.  Bennett  to  ride, 
you  know— or,  rather,  Roderick  Dhu 
did.  We  went  round  Squirrel  pond 
and  down  a  little  way  on  the  turn- 
pike. ,  Then  I  said  :  'Well,  Roderick 
Dhu,  we'll  go  out  on  the  brow  of  the 
hill  to  see  the  view,  I  guess.'  And, 
actually,  that  horse  started  off  as  if 
he  were  tickled  enough  to  be  going 
there.  He  forgot  all  about  being 
tired  and  grieved  with  the  flies.  How 
he  did  spin  along.  And— when— be- 
got—to— the— brow— of the— hill" 

— grandpa  paused  between  the  words 
impressively — ^'he  stopped." 

Then  Philip's  round,  astonished 
eyes  "went  back"  on  Roderick  Dhu 
again,  until  he  remembered  the  reins. 
Of  course,  the  reins? 

^"But  you  pulled  'em,  grandpa— the 
reins,  you  know,"  he  began. 

"The  reins  were  over  the  dash- 
board, Philip.  I  was  helping  Mrs. 
Bennett  find  her  glasses.  No,  it  must 
have  been  because  Roderick  Dhu 
heard  me  say  we  would  go  just  to  the 
brow  of  the  hill." 

"And  then  he  looked  at  the  view,  I 
suppose,"  said  grandma. 

Grandpa  laughed.  "I  should  say 
so.  It  took  us  so  long  to  find  the 
glasses  that,  if  it  had  been  any  other 
view  in  the  world,  there  wouldn't 
have  been  any  of  it  left  for  us  to  see 
— Roderick  Dhu  would  have  looked 
it  all  up." 

"Grandma,  will  you  please  to  ex- 


cuse me?"  cried  Philip,  suddenly. 
"I  must  go  right  out  and  give  Rod- 
erick Dhu  a  sugar-plum!" — Balti- 
more Methodist. 


The  Bird's  Party. 


It  had  been  raining  all  night.  Then  " 
the  wind  blew  cold,  and  froze  the 
raindrops  on  the  trees,  till  every 
branch  and  twig  was  turned  into  an 
icicle.  They  all  sparkled  and  glit- 
tered like  diamonds,  and  Tom  and 
Prissy  thought  the  world  looked  like 
a  big,  splendid  palace.  They  kept 
calling  mamma  to  come  to  the  win- 
dow and  look. 

"Yes,  dearies;  it's  beautiful,"  said 
mamma.  "Only  I  can't  help  think- 
ing, what  will  become  of  the  poor  lit- 
tle birds?" 

Then  she  explained  that,  when  the 
ground  is  covered  with  snow, the  birds 
live  on  worms  and  other  insects  that 
hide  under  the  bark  of  trees;  but, 
when  the  trees  are  coated  with  ice, 
their  poor  little  bills  cannot  break 
through  this  hard  crust. 

The  children  were  greatly  inter- 
ested. 

"I  wish  we  could  feed  them,"  said 
Prissy.  "Couldn't  we  give  them  a 
party,  mamma?" 

Mamma  said  "Yes,"  and  offered  to 
furnish  the  refreshments.  She  told 
them  that,  in  cold  weather,  birds 
liked  nothing  better  than  a  bit  of  fat 
meat.  So  the  children  hung  a  piece 
of  pork  in  the  old  apple-tree,  and 
then  watched  from  the  window  to  see 
the  birds'  party]begin. 
The  first  visitor  was  a  little  bird  in 
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a  blue  coat  and  a  neat  white  vest. 
He  ran  up  and  down  the  tree,  and 
cried,  "Hark!"  two  or  three  times 
before  he  ventured  to  taste  the  re- 
freshments. Mamma  said  this  was  a 
nuthatch. 

After  him  came  a  flock  of  prettily 
dressed  little  birds,  in  black  velvet 
hoods,  all  singing  "Chick-a-dee-dee!" 
together. 

Their  voices  were  sweet.  But  I  am 
sorry  to  say  their  manners  were  really 
rude ;  for  one  began  his  dinner  alone, 
and  drove  away  all  the  others  who 
tried  to  get  a  taste.  When  he  had 
finished,  another  came  and  ate  in  the 
same  selfish  fashion,  and  so  on,  till 
each  one  had  dined.  Then  they  all 
flew  away  together,  singing  their 
favorite  tune. 

Then  came  dear  little  Jenny  Wren, 
in  her  trim  brown  suit,  and  then  Mr. 
Woodpecker,  in  a  fine  red  fez,  and 
then  Miss  Creeper,  dressed  very 
plainly,  but  neatly  and  tastefully. 

So  the  birds  kept  coming  ;  and  the 
party  only  ended  when  night  fell  and 
the  refreshments  were  all  gone.  But 
the  children,  and  mamma,  too,  en- 
joyed it  so  much  that  they  agreed  to 
have  just  such  a  party  every  day  till 


the  cold  weather  was  over. —  Youth'' s 
Companion. 


A  Polite  Monkey. 


A  lady  tells  of  a  monkey  which  she 
saw  while  in  Paris.  Meeting  him 
suddenly  one  day  on  the  stairs  he 
stood  in  a  corner  to  allow  her  to  pass, 
and  when  she  said,  "Good-morning," 
he  took  off  his  cap  and  bowed. 

"Are  you  going  away?"  she  asked. 
"Where  is  your  passport?" 

Pulling  off  his  cap,  he  took  from 
the  crown  a  paper,  opened  it,  and 
showed  it  to  her.  When  someone 
observed  that  her  dress  was  dusty, 
the  courteous  monkey  took  a  small 
brush  from  his  master's  pocket  and 
carefully  brushed  her  dress  and  then 
her  shoes.  When  food  was  given  him, 
he  always  made  a  low  bow  before  tak- 
ing it,  and  then  ate  it  slowly,  and 
daintily.  He  had  been  taught  to  eat 
eggs  with  a  spoon  and  to  use  a  knife 
and  fork.  He  could  lock  and  unlock 
a  drawer,  thread  a  needle,  uncork  a 
bottle,  and  polish  his  master's  shoes. 
He  seemed  to  take  great  pride  in  gay 
clothes,  and  learned  to  partly  dress 
himself. — Selected. 


WISE  AND  OTHERWISE, 


-•^ 


♦  >»<♦ 


Life  never  seems  so  dear  to  a  man 
as  when  he  pays  his  bill  at  a  seaside 
hotel. 


"D'you    know    why    the    English 
dude  is  not  wanted  in  America?" 
"No." 

"Because  the  Yankee  dude'U  do. 
o 

Fortune  Teller — "And  I  see  a  dark 
man  who  will  give  you  trouble." 

The  Widow  (to  herself)— "The  coal 
man  !    Why  didn't  I  pay  his  bill?" 
o 

"Where  do  you  live?"  asked  the 
kindly  old  gentleman. 

"We  don't  live,"  answered  the  lit- 
tle girl  with  unconscious  sarcasm ; 
"we  board." 


Bridget  (to  Mike  who  has  just  set 
up  a  new  stove) — "Don't  build  a  foire 
in  it  till  Oi  troy  th'  oven,  fer  if  it 
don't  bake  well  Oi'll  have  it  sent 
back." 


Jack — "Why  was  their  engagement 
broken  so  soon?" 

Tom — "She  wouldn't  let  him  pub- 
lish their  love  letters  to  pay  for  the 
ring." 

o 

"Pa,  what's  a  poet?" 

"He's  a  man  who  can  write  stuff 
that  makes  you  believe  that  misery  is 
happiness  and  then  turn  around  and 
write  more  stuff  that  makes  you  be- 
lieve that  happiness  is  misery." 


Why  is  a  defeated  candidate  like 
the  earth  ?  Because  he  is  flattened  at 
the  polls. 

o 

"What  is  the  stuff  that  dreams  are 
made  of?"  passionately  inquires  a 
poet. 

In  one  brief  word,  sir — pies. 
o 

"What  you   chillun   been  doin'  ?" 

"We  ain't  been  doin'  nothin'." 

"Deah  me  !  You  grow  moah  like 
youah  pa  every  day." 

o 

Passenger — "It's  shameful  to  have 
to  wait  so  long  on  this  switch." 

"Well  if  you  want  to  finish  your 
trip  in  an  ambulance,  we  can  go  on 
and  collide  with  that  other  car." 


Park — "I  have  a  joint  account  in 
the  bank  with  my  wife  now." 

Lane — "Good  !  You  make  an  even 
thing  of  it,  eh  ?" 

"Yes."  I  put  the  money  in  and 
she  draws  it  out." 


Douglass  Jerrold  declared  of  the 
poetasters  of  his  age  that  there  were 
three  kinds  of  composition  as  distin- 
guished from  prose — namely,  "Poe- 
try," "Verse,"  and  "Worse." 


Theodore — "Fact  is,  I  never  tax 
my  brain  about  public  questions." 

Frank — "That  is  where  you  are 
right.  Taxation  without  representa- 
tion is  manifestly  unjust." 
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Little  Catherine,  aged  two  and  a 
half  years,  was  one  day  examining 
her  chubby  hands,  and  turning  to 
her  mother,  said  :  "Mamma,  I'se  dot 
to  have  some  new  hands ;  mine  are 
full  of  holes." 

o 

''She  is  very  frigid  in  her  manner," 
remarked  Willie  Wishington. 

"Perhaps,"  was  the  reply,  "but  she 
has  a  heart  of  gold." 

"So  I  have  been  informed.  But  I 
am  tired  of  trying  to  cross  a  conver- 
sational Chilkoot  Pass  in  order  to 
reach  it." 

"Does  that  young  woman  hail  from 
Boston  ?" 

"Yes,"  answered  the  youth, 
thoughtfully ;  "that  expresses  the 
idea  precisely.  She  hails  from  Bos- 
ton. I  was  never  before  overtaken 
by  such  a  heavy  downfall  of  intellec- 
tual ice." 

o 

A  boy  held  open  the  door  of  the 
carriage.  The  gentleman  tipped  him 
with  a  sixpence.  Another  boy  closed 
the  door.  The  gentleman  tipped 
him  with  another  sixpence.  A  third 
boy  also  extended  his  hand  for  the 
coveted  coin.  "Let's  see,"  said  the 
gentleman,  anxiously  :  "What  did 
you  do  for  me?" — "I  saw  you  get  in," 
was  the  immediate  response. 

A  little  girl  of  four  years,  having 
written  a  letter  consisting  simply  of 
waving  lines,  asked  her  father  to  mail 
it.    "What  did  you  say  ?"  asked  papa. 

"I  don't  know,"  said  Rosamond. 

•'Why,  you  wrote  it!"  exclaimed 
papa. 

"Yes,  but  I  did  not  read  it,"  was 
the  innocent  answer. 


Editor — "Why  don't  you  write 
something  about  bathing  suits?" 

Joker — "Nothing  much  to  write 
about." 


Manager — "You  say  that  your  play 
is  a  novelty  ;  how  so.-"' 

Playwright — "The  first  act  doesn't 
open  with  a  servant  dusting  the  fur- 
ture. 


"Say,  you,"  cried  the  victim  in  the 
crowded  trolley  car,  glaring  up  at  the 
transgressor,"  "my  feet  are  not  made 
to  stand  on." 

"That's  so,"  replied  the  other, 
pleasantly.  "You  don't  need  'em 
for  that  while  you've  got  a  seat,  do 
you?" 

o 

"I  should  like  to  subscribe  to  your 
paper.  Would  you  be  willing  to  take 
it  out  in  trade?" 

Country  Editor — "Guesso  ;  what's 
your  business?" 

"I'm  an  undertaker." 


In  a  country  village  near  the  town 
of  B the  son  of  a  well-known  far- 
mer went  up  to  one  of  his  father's 
men,  who  was  rather  older  than  the 
rest,  and  said : 

"George,  why  don't  you  hold  your 
head  up  the  same  as  I  do,  and  not 
always  go  looking  on  the  ground  ?" 

Being  near  a  cornfield,  the  old  man 
answered : 

"You  see  that  field  of  corn  yonder. 
If  you  look  you  will  see  all  the  full 
and  valuable  ears  are  bowed  down, 
while  those  that  have  nothing  in 
them  stand  upright." 


^..^^ 


SELECTED  MATTER. 


Yo^    NeVei'    Gai2    Sell. 


EI,LA  WHEELER  WII^COX. 


You  never  can  tell  when  you  send 

a  word, 
Like  an  arrow  shot  from  a  bow 
By  an  archer  blind,  be  it  cruel  or  kind. 

Just  where  it  may  chance  to  go. 
It  may  pierce  the  breast  of  your  dear- 
est friend. 
Tipped  with  its  poLsou  or  balm, 
To  a  stranger's  heart  in  life's  great 
mart. 
It  may  carry  its  pain  or  its  calm. 
You  can  never  tell  when  you  do  an  act 

Just  what  the  result  will  be  ; 
But  with  every  deed  you  are  sowing  a 
seed, 
Though  the  harvest  you  may  not 
see. 
Each  kindly  act  is  an  acorn  dropped 

In  God's  productive  soil. 
You  may  not  know,  but  the  tree  shall 
grow, 
With  shelter  for  those  who  toil. 
You  never  can  tell  what  your  thoughts 
will  do. 
In  bringing  you  hate  or  love  ; 
For  thoughts  are  things,   and  their 
airy  wings 
Are  swifter  than  carrier  dove. 
They  follow  the  law  of  the  universe — 

Bach  thing  must  create  its  kind, 
And  they  speed    o'er    the    track  to 
bring  you  back 
Whatever   went   out  frotn    your 
mind. 


»> 


follows  :  January  :  The  stream  does 
not  reach  to  the  eastward  of  20°  W. 
and  a  southeasterly  set  is  apparent  off 
Ireland. — February  :  In  latitude  55° 
N.  it  reaches  15°  W. ;  a  southeasterly 
set  is  found  to  the  westward  of  Ire- 
land, etc. — March :  It  has  advanced 
to  the  coast  of  Ireland. — April :  In 
55°  N.  its  limit  has  receded  to  20°  W. 
and  the  Iceland  south-going  current 
begins  to  show  itself  north  of  55°N. — 
May  :  The  Gulf  Stream  and  Davies's 
Strait  cold  current  commingle  in  47° 
N.  27°  W.,  etc. — June  :  Gulf  Stream 
to  15°  W.  in  52°  N.— July:  To  the 
south  of  50°  N.  it  joins  the  Iceland 
and  Denmark  strait  current  in  about 
48°  N. — August :  It  extends  to  the 
north  of  Ireland. — September  :  It 
extends  to  the  north  of  Scotland. — 
October :  It  is  found  in  10°  W.  at 
59°  N. — November  :  The  stream  is 
traceable  to  19"  W.  in  59°  N. — De- 
cember :  It  is  diflScult  to  trace  the 
stream  east  of  40"  N.  in  45°  W. 


►  ECENT  British  Admiralty  charts 
give  the  eastern  limits  of    the 
Gulf  Stream  in  different  months  as 


Dr.  AIvVAh  H.  Doty,  Health  Offi- 
cer of  the  Port  of  New  York,  has 
tried  some  experiments  on  the  exter- 
mination of  mosquitoes.  His  opera- 
tions were  confined  to  the  basin  in 
which  is  the  malaria-infected  village 
of  Concord,  S.  I.  Four  ponds  and  a 
marsh  were  treated  with  crude  oil 
donated  by  an  oil  company.  A  100- 
barrel  tank  was  run  on  a  railroad  sid- 
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ing  and  the  oil  was  allowed  to  flow 
into  a  portable  tank  of  lo  barrels' 
capacity.  The  tank  was  then  taken 
to  the  scene  of  operations.  Attached 
to  the  small  tank  was  a  compressed- 
air  cylinder,  and  a  pressure  of  20 
pounds  to  the  square  inch  was  used. 
From  the  valve  of  the  tank  ran  a  200- 
foot  hose  which  connected  with  a 
float  which  carried  perforated  gas 
pipes,  so  that  the  oil  could  be  forced 
below  the  surface  of  the  pond.  When 
the  pressure  was  applied  the  oil  and 
water  were  thoroughly  mixed.  The 
float  was  drawn  back  and  forth,  so 
that  every  foot  of  the  water  was 
covered.  The  oil  as  it  rose  to  the 
surface  collected  at  the  edges  of  the 
pond,  thus  deRtroying  any  matured 
larvae.  The  experiment  is  watched 
with  the  greatest  interest. 


The  Blue  Hen  is  a  popular  name 
for  the  State  of  Delaware.  The  name 
is  said  to  have  had  its  origin  in  a  cer- 
tain Captain  Caldwell's  fondness  for 
the  amusement  of  cock  fighting. 
Caldwell  was  for  a  time  an  officer  of 
the  First  Delaware  Regiment  in  the 
war  of  the  Revolution.  When  officers 
were  sent  on  recruiting  service  it  was 
a  saying  that  they  had  gone  home  for 
more  of  Caldwell's  game  cocks ;  but, 
as  he  insisted  that  no  cock  could  be 
truly  game  unless  the  mother  was  a 
blue  hen,  the  expression  Blue  Hen's 
Chickens  was  substituted  for  "game 
cocks." 

4.^ 

The  human  voice  is  produced  by 
the  assistance  of  eight  pairs  of  mus- 
cles, and  fifteen  other  pairs  contribute 
in  various  ways. 


A  VERY  unique  and  interesting  ex- 
hibit on  the  Exposition  was  to  be 
found  in  the  southwestern  corner  of 
the  State  building.  This  was  the  ex- 
hibit from  the  South  Carolina  Institu- 
tion for  the  Deaf  and  Blind,  which  is 
located  at  Cedar  Spring,  Spartanburg 
County.  In  this  exhibit  were  shown 
examples  from  the  various  depart- 
ments of  the  school.  The  literary 
department  has  a  very  full  display  of 
the  results  obtained  by  both  the  deaf 
and  the  blind  boys  and  girls.  The 
Industrial  department  showed  mats, 
mattresses,  brushes  and  brooms  made 
by  the  Blind  boys,  and  a  lady's  writ- 
ing desk  and  tables,  etc.,  made  by 
the  deaf  boys.  The  deaf  girls  had 
there  some  very  fancy  work  designs, 
painted  china  and  pictures,  while  the 
blind  girls  had  a  nice  display  of 
bead  work. 


"How  do  you  accomplish  so  much 
and  in  so  short  a  time?"  asked  a  man 
of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  "When  I 
have  anything  to  do,  I  go  and  do  it," 
was  the  reply.  The  man  who  always 
acts  promptly,  even  if  he  makes  oc- 
casional mistakes,  will  succeed  when 
a  procrastinator  would  fail — even  if 
the  latter  have  the  better  judgment. 


One  of  the  latest  novelties  in  the 
boot  and  shoe  line  are  rubber  boots 
for  dogs,  which  are  sold  by  several 
dealers  in  leather  goods  in  New  York. 
They  cost  about  $4.75  for  a  set  of 
four.     The  idea  comes  from  Paris. 


The  heaviest  metal  is  platinum, 
the  lightest  potassium.  The  latter 
will  float  on  the  surface  of  water  like 
a  piece  of  cork. 
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Congress.— On  Feb.  27,  during 
Prince  Henry's  visit  to  Washington, 
and  just  twenty  years  after  Blaine's 
oration  on  the  life  of  Garfield,  Secre- 
tary Hay  delivered  a  eulogy  on  the 
life  and  services  of  the  late  President 
McKinley.  It  was  a  wonderfully 
eloquent  address  and  showed  not 
only  the  scholarly  thinker  but  the 
sympathetic  and  loving  friend.  The 
occasion  was  very  impressive,  made 
more  so  by  the  selections  finely  ren- 
dered by  the  Marine  Band,  which 
opened  the  exercises  by  playing 
Mascagni's  exquisite  Intermezzo. 
The  Senate  and  House  were  in  joint 
session  and  there  were  also  present 
the  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  Diplomatic  Corps,  the  Supreme 
Court  Judges,  and  Prince  Henry  of 
Prussia,  the  nation's  guest.  This  is 
the  third  occasion  on  which  the 
Houses  of  Congress  have  convened  to 
listen  to  a  eulogy  on  a  President 
struck  down  by  an  assassin's  hand. 
The  first  was  on  Feb.  12,  1866  when 
George  Bancroft  delivered  an  oration 
on  Abraham  Lincoln.  The  second 
was  on  Feb.  27,  1882,  when  James  G. 
Blaine  pronounced  a  eulogy  of  ex- 
traordinary eloquence  on  the  life  and 
character  of  James  A.  Garfield. — 
Among  the  political  affairs  the  Ship 


Subsidy  Bill  was  the  most  important 
during  the  week  of  March  loth.  The 
debate  was  spirited  and  the  vote,  up 
to  the  time  of  writing,  had  not 
been  passed. — The  House  Committee 
on  Territories  has  voted  unanimously 
in  favor  of  granting  statehood  to 
New  Mexico,  Arizona  and  Oklahoma. 
It  also  recommended  a  regular  Terri- 
torial government  to  the  Indian  Ter- 
ritory, which  at  present  has  a  gov- 
ernment differing  from  that  of  any 
other  Territory.  If  the  last  recom- 
mendation is  adopted  what  is  now 
known  as  Indian  Territory  will  be 
known  as  the  Territory  of  Jefferson. — 
On  Feb.  11  a  resolution  was  passed  in 
the  Senate,  recommending  that  the 
date  of  the  President's  inauguration 
be  changed  from  March  4tb  to  the 
last  Thursday  in  April. 

Boer  Conditions. — Great  Britain 
has  suffered  the  worse  reverse  of  the 
war  in  the  capture  of  General  Me- 
thuen  and  the  complete  rout  of  his 
force  of  1,100  men  by  General  De- 
larey.  With  900  mounted  infantry 
under  Major  Paris  and  200  on  foot, 
four  field-guns  and  one  pom-pom. 
General  Methuen  started  from  Wyn- 
burg  to  Ivichtenburg  in  the  west 
Transvaal  almost  one  hundred  miles 
west  of  Johannesburg,   a  district  to 
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which  Delarej-  has  always  confined 
his  operations.  Expecting  the  same 
day  to  meet  General  Grenfell  who 
was  at  Romaine's  Fontein  with  1,300 
mounted  men,  the  British  movement 
was  aimed  against  General  Delarey. 
Early  in  the  morning  of  Friday  the 
7th  his  force  was  attacked  on  three 
sides  by  Boers.  The  mules  stampeded 
and  with  a  terrible  mixture  of  mount- 
ed men  rushed  by  the  ox  wagons. 
Major  Paris  rallied  400  men  but  after 
a  gallant  defense  they  were  rushed 
by  the  Boers.  I^ord  Methuen  and 
Major  Paris  were  wounded  and  cap- 
tured, and  five  hundred  and  thirty 
men  were  pursued  four  miles  but 
finally  reached  Maribogo  in  an  ex- 
hausted condition.  The  guns  and 
baggage  fell  to  the  Boers.  It  is  re- 
ported that  a  total  of  one  hundred 
were  killed,  eighty  wounded  and  -two 
hundred  missing,  probably  captured. 
The  effect  of  this  disaster  in  London, 
where  preparations  for  the  corona- 
tion are  being  made  was  startling. 
The  victory  of  Delarey  was  openly 
compared  to  that  of  Washington  at 
Trenton  in  importance. 

Prince  Henry's  Visit  to  Amer- 
ica.— Prince  Henry  sailed  from 
Bremerhaven,  Feb.  15,  on  the  Kron- 
prinz  Wilhelm.  A  multitude  had 
gathered  to  witness  the  Prince's  de- 
parture. The  band  played  "The  Star 
Spangled  Banner"  and  a  German 
hymn.  Telegraphic  communications 
speak  in  complimentary  terms  of  the 
Prince  in  his  relation  to  his  fellow- 
passengers  on  the  Kronprinz.  With 
a  sailor's  instinct  he  spends  most  of 
his  time   upon    the  bridge.     Strung 


out  along  the  shore  of  Staten  Island 
were  four  of  the  beautiful  white  ships 
of  our  own  navy,  the  Illinois,  the 
Olympic,  the  San  Francjsco,  and  the 
Cincinnati,  whose  guns  greeted  Prince 
Henry  on  his  arrival.  The  imperial 
yacht  Hoheuzollern  reached  New 
York  Feb.  22.  She  is  a  narrow  craft 
with  high  white  sides  and  a  sal- 
mon pink  underbody.  A  committee 
representing  Mayor  Low  welcomed 
Admiral  Count  von  Bandissin  with  all 
the  eclat  which  the  occasion  de- 
manded. On  the  following  morning 
the  Admiral  paid  his  respects  to  the 
Mayor.  The  great  ship  with  her  dis- 
tinguished passenger  proceeded  up 
the  North  River  to  the  Thirty-fourth 
Street  dock  about  noon  on  Feb.  23. 
The  progress  up  the  bay  was  a  mag- 
nificent spectacle,  warships  and  land 
batteries  thundered  out  their  salutes, 
crowds  of  people  assembled  wherever 
there  was  opportunity  for  a  good 
view.  On  Sunday,  Prince  Henry  re- 
ceived visits  from  the  members  of  the 
German  Embassy  at  Washington,  the 
delegates  of  our  Government,  Mayor 
Low  and  other  representatives  of 
New  York.  He  gave  a  dinner  on  the 
Hohenzollern  and  at  midnight  took  a 
special  train  for  Washington,  Mon- 
day he  saw  much  of  Washington, 
called  on  the  President,  visited  the 
Capitol  and  in  the  evening  attended 
the  dinner  given  in  his  honor  at  the 
White  House  and  afterward  took  the 
train  back  to  New  York.  Tuesday 
morning  came  the  launching  of  the 
yacht  "Meteor"  at  Shooter's  Island, 
and  in  the  evening  he  attended  the 
gala  opera  performance  at  the  Metro- 
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politan  Opera  House.  Wednesday 
was  spent  in  New  York.  The  easy 
democratic  manners  of  the  Prince 
have  been  highly  commended.  It  is 
a  severe  nervous  strain  to  go  through 
with  such  a  programme,  but  the 
Prince  enjoyed  it.  The  Prince  leaves 
behind  him  the  impression  of  a  mild 
gentleman  who  has  filled  his  genial 
ofl&ce  well ;  he  met  emergencies  with 
a  courtesy  that  was  spontaneous ;  his 
appreciations  of  us  and  our  customs, 
and  our  boasts,  were  exactly  what 
we  wished  them  to  be ;  his  speeches 
are  memorable  not  for  what  he  said 
but  rather  for  what  he  did  not  say. 
As  to  the  impression  the  Prince  is 
formulating  to  submit  to  his  royal 
brother,  probably  no  one  except  the 
royal  brother  will  know.  Among  the 
interesting  happenings  of  the  last 
days  of  the  visit,  including  the  stops 
at  Niagara  Falls,  Boston,  Albany  and 
West  Point,  the  ceremony  of  confer- 
ring the  honorary  degree  of  LL.  D, 
upon  the  Prince  at  Harvard  Univer- 
sity seems  pre-eminent.  Previous  to 
his  departure  for  home  he  was  en- 
tertained by  wealthy  private  citizens 
of  New  York. 

C01.ONIAI,  AFFAIRS.— On  February 
24th  Cuba  celebrated  her  "Fourth  of 
July"  or  independence  day,  by  elect- 
ing Senor  Tomas  Estrada  Palma  for 
President,  and  Dr.  Luis  Esterez  for 
Vice-President.  It  was  not  an  enthu- 
siastic demonstration.  The  people 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  this 
country  intends  to  give  the  island 
merely  the  show  of  independence, 
and  will  compel  the  little  republic  to 
accept    its  will    in  every  important 


matter.  The  extended  continuance 
of  our  military  rule,  the  insistence  on 
the  "Piatt  amendment"  the  alleged 
American  "steering"  of  the  recent 
Cuban  election,  and  our  behavior  in 
the  matter  of  Cuban  reciprocity  are 
all  taken  as  confirming  this  view. 
The  Ways  and  Means  Committe  has 
finally  decided  upon  slight  tariff  con- 
cessions to  Cuba.  The  committee  is 
now  trying  to  induce  the  Republican 
caucus  in  the  House  to  agree  upon  a 
bill  which  will  formulate  the  terms  it 
proposes.  These  terms  are,  briefly, 
that  the  President  be  authorized  to 
negotiate  a  treaty  of  reciprocity  with 
Cuba  to  provide  for  the  entry  of  our 
products  into  Cuba  on  advantageous 
terms  which  shall  be  equivalent  to  a 
concession  of  twenty  per  cent,  to  be 
granted  by  us  in  the  duties  on  Cuban 
products  imported  into  the  United 
States.  It  is  added  that  before  these 
concessions  take  effect  Cuba  must 
enact  our  immigration  laws.  A  con- 
cession of  forty  per  cent,  on  Cuban 
imports  would  not  mean  any  too 
much  prosperity  for  Cuba.  The  dan- 
ger is  in  delay.  General  Wood  and 
others  who  are  familiar  with  con- 
ditions on  the  island  are  reiterating 
that,  if  something  is  not  done  before 
summer,  it  will  be  too  late.  The  fail- 
ing industry  in  the  islands  will 
quickly  fall  back  into  the  deplorable 
state  in  which  we  found  it  at  the 
close  of  the  war  and  the  people  will 
become  poverty-stricken. — The  ap- 
propriate committee  of  the  Senate,  of 
which  Mr.  Lodge  is  chairman,  is  mak- 
ing an  investigation  of  conditions  in 
the  Philippines.    The    testimony  of 
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Mr.  Taft,  the  Civil  Governor  of  the 
islands,  has  been  taken  and  the  cru- 
cial matter  is  as  follows :  The  peo- 
ple of  the  islands  are  incapable  of 
self-government  and  will  be  for  a 
generation  or  two.  The  mass  of 
them  desire  peace  above  all  things, 
and  are  perfectly  content  with  Amer- 
can  rule.  If  left  to  themselves  they 
would  show  themselves  children  and 
tyrants  ;  for  they  have  no  proper  con- 
ception of  what  we  mean  by  inde- 
pendent government.  The  Commis- 
sion has  established  civil  government 
in  a  majority  of  the  provinces,  where- 
ever  it  has  been  possible  ;  war  in  any 
organized  sense  has  long  since  ceased, 
and  brigandage  is  undergoing  sup- 
pression as  fast  as  could  be  expected 
by  anyone  who  knows  the  various 
people  of  the  archipelago  and  their 
history.  Educational  work  is  pro- 
gressing and  eagerly  welcomed.  This 
is  the  testimony  of  the  most  compe- 
tent of  men  to  judge  of  the  situation. 
It  is  our  plain  duty  to  keep  these 
people  in  tutelage  till  they  are 
prepared  for  self-government,  but 
only  until  then.  This  will  ever  be 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  and 
any  other  would  be  a  crime  against 
civilization. 

Canai;  Question. — The  Senate 
Committee  on  Interoceanic  Canals  is 
nearly  iinished  with  its  inquiry  into 
the  merits  of  the  respective  isthmian 
routes.  Rear-Admiral  Walker  and 
Doctor  Silva,  Colombian  minister  at 
Washington,  are  finishing  the  pro- 
tocol which  will  give  the  United 
States  the  required  concessions  if  the 
Panama    route    is    chosen.     Another 


route,  by  way  of  San  Bias  has  been 
proposed,  its  advantages  over  the 
other  two  being  its  healthful  location, 
shortness,  fine  terminal  harbors, 
possibilities  of  towing  vessels  by 
electric  power  by  night  as  well  as  by 
day,  absence  of  earth  embankments, 
and  possibility  of  building  it  within 
from  three  to  five  years  at  a  cost 
much  less  than  that  required  for 
either  of  the  other  two  routes.  One 
drawback  would  be  the  necessity  of 
boring  through  a  granite  mountain 
range,  a  tunnel  wide  and  high  enough 
to  permit  the  passage  of  the  largest 
ships.  Some  engineers  say  it  is 
practicable,  while  others  fear  on  ac- 
count of  the  uncertainty  of  substance 
encountered  in  boring. 

Cecil  Rhodes  IiJv.— Cecil  Rhodes' 
condition  is  more  serious  than  is  gen- 
erally supposed.  Dr.  Jameson,  his 
friend  and  physician,  telegraphs  that 
a  weak  heart  and  other  conditions 
have  brought  him  to  a  state  of  col- 
lapse. This  will  not  make  a  great 
difference  in  practical  affairs,  for 
since  his  pait  in  the  Jameson  raid, 
his  influence  on  the  Imperial  policy 
has  been  much  less  than  the  public 
have  thought.  To  balance  that  shady 
episode  of  his  life  may  be  set  his 
preservation  of  the  South  African 
hinterland  from  the  German  Boers, 
his  creation  of  the  diamond  fields 
into  a  treasure-house  which  "built  an 
empire,"  his  extension  of  the  railway 
to  Bulwayo,  all  of  which  he  did  for 
England.  He  is  a  man  who  has  ac- 
complished many  financial  ventures. 

(Since  the  above  was  put  in  type 
Cecil  Rhodes  has  died. — Ed. 
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Science. — The  new  light-ship  for 
Diamond  Shoal  off  Hatteras  has  an 
electrical  apparatus  designed  to  send 
a  perpendicular  pillar  of  light  high 
into  the  sky  directly  over  the  vessel. 
This  light,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  visible 
from  the  decks  of  ships  thirty  or 
forty  miles  away  at  sea,  whereas  the 
masthead  lights  can  be  seen  only 
thirteen  miles  away.  If  this  form  of 
light-ship  proves  successful  it  will  be 
adopted  for  other  signal  stations. — 
The  French  government  is  experi- 
menting with  gasoline  autos  in  the 
Sahara,  carrying  the  mails  and  sup- 
plies between  the  different  oases.  A 
gasoline  auto  can  go  500  miles  with- 
out a  renewal  of  supplies.  The  desert 
makes  good  automobile  traveling  and 
twenty  miles  an  hour  is  accomplished. 
The  Sahara  has  never  been  fully  ex- 
plored, and  France  hopes  to  make  a 
good  deal  of  this  region, — The  Paris- 
ian municipal  authorities  are  paving 
several  streets  with  glass.  The  in- 
ventors of  this  process  were  given 
permission  to  lay  glass  pavement  in 
certain  thoroughfares  on  condition 
that,  should  the  new  material  not  be 
found  to  answer  at  the  expiration  of 
a  specified  time,  these  streets  were  to 
be  repaved  in  the  old  style  at  the  in- 
ventor's expense.  Evidently  the 
paving  has  given  satisfaction  to  the 
authorities,  permission  has  been  given 
for  the  paving  of  several  of  the  busi- 
est thoroughfares  of  the  city  with 
glass.  The  chief  objection  against 
this  kind  of  pavement  is  that  its  sur- 
face offers  no  grip  to  horses'  hoofs  in 
wet  weather,  but  results  have  proved 
that  no  greater  danger  is  to  be  feared 


with  this  material  than  with  the  or- 
dinary asphalt  paving. — The  Autaim- 
oro,  one  of  the  oldest  tribes  of  Mad- 
agascar, possess  the  secret  of  making, 
from  the  pulp  of  a  native  shrub,  a 
very  beautiful  and  enduring  kind  of 
paper,  resembling  parchmen.  Each 
family  has  a  few  sheets  of  this  paper, 
on  which  its  chronicles  and  traditions 
are  recorded,  and  the  same  paper  is 
used  for  transcribing  the  laws  of  Mo- 
hammedanism, The  Autaimoro  will 
only  make  the  paper  for  sale  when 
some  pressing  necessity  arises. 

Drama.— Mr.  Clyde  Fitch's  drama 
of  New  York  society  life  "The  Way 
of  the  World"  has  been  much  im- 
proved. It  has  been  made  more  com- 
pact, a  number  of  the  tedious  and 
dragged-out  scenes  have  been  cut 
down  and  new  bits  have  been  intro- 
duced which  add  very  much  to  its 
value.  Mrs.  Sarah  Cowell  Le 
Moyne  has  joined  the  company,  suc- 
ceeding Mrs.  Clare  Bloodgood  in  the 
role  of  Mrs.  I^ake.  Alice  Neilsen  has 
gone  on  the  concert  stage  in  I,ondon 
and  seems  to  have  made  quite  a  suc- 
cess. A  critic  in  the  Loudon  "On- 
looker" says  of  her  performance  : 
"Miss  Neilsen  gave  her  first  concert 
at  Queen's  Hall,  and  it  was  in  every 
way  a  great  success.  She  possesses 
a  soprano  voice  such  as  one  does  not 
hear  every  day  in  the  week.  It  is 
pure,  rich  and  fresh  with  a  fine 
range  and  is  splendidly  even.  Now 
that  she  has  abandoned  musical  com- 
edy she  should  have  a  fine  career 
before  her." — "  A  Gentleman  of 
France,"  a  dramatization  of  Stanley 
Weymau's  novel  of  that  name  is  one 
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of  the  best  acting  plays  that  has 
been  manufactured  thus  far  out  of  a 
modern  novel  but  it  derives  its  chief 
importance  from  the  really  admirable 
romantic  acting  of  Mr.  Kyrle  Bellew 
in  the  principal  part.  His  easy  grace, 
picturesque  acting,  his  mastery  of 
pose  and  unfailing  sense  of  situation 
and  his  fervor  as  a  lover  are  object 
lessons  of  great  value  in  an  almost 
forgotten  art  for  our  young  actors. 
His  fight  on  the  staircase  is  one  of 
the  most  striking  cases  of  the  sort 
ever  seen  on  the  stage. 

Secretary  Long  Resigns— Sec- 
retary Long  of  the  Navy  has  tendered 
his  resignation  to  take  effect  May  i, 
and  he  will  be  succeeded  by  William 
Henry  Moody,  Representative  from 
Massachusetts,  and  a  man  of  vigor, 
clear-headedness,  and  honesty  who 
has  been   an  indefatigable  and  bril- 


liant worker  in  the  House  and  as  a 
member  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. Mr.  Moody  is  a  Harvard  man, 
and  is  forty-nine  years  old. 

Aeriai,  Trip  Proves  Disastr- 
ous.— M.  Santos-Dumont  made  an- 
other trial  with  a  flying  machine  on  St. 
Valentine's  Day.  He  started  out  from 
Monte  Carlo  over  the  Mediterranean 
for  Cape  Martin  and  had  proceeded 
but  a  very  short  distance  when  the 
guide  rope  became  entangled  with 
the  propeller,  and  after  rearing  and 
prancing  for  a  few  minutes  sank  into 
the  Bay  of  Monaco  where  the  aero- 
naut was  picked  up  by  the  Prince  of 
Monaco,  whose  yacht  was  doing 
patrol  duty.  It  is  feared  that  until 
lighter  metals  are  discovered  and  a 
fuller  knowledge  of  the  currents  of 
the  air  chartered,  aerial  navigation 
will  be  unsuccessful. 
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BY  THE  FAMOUS  TRAVELERS  E.  AND  E.  AND  THEIR  EQUAI^LY 
FAMOUS  SERVANTS  S.  AND  P. 


"/B  BOVE  Lake  Lucerne  extends  for  miles  the  famous  Axenstrasse,  a  splen- 
,/B  did  specimen  of  engineering  skill  cut  in  the  solid  rock  hundreds  of  feet 
above  the  waves.  Yet  this  is  no  exceptional  thing  in  Switzerland,  and  noth- 
ing stamps  itself  more  forcibly  upon  the  tourist's  mind  within  this  region 
of  the  Alps  than  man's  triumphant  victory  over  obstacles,  in  the  formation  of 
its  roads.  Despite  their  great  cost  of  construction  these  prove  profitable 
investments;  the  better  the  roads,  the  more  people  will  travel  over  them. 
Referring  to  them,  some  one  has  prettily  said,  that  by  such  means  the 
Swiss  transform  the  silver  of  their  mountain  peaks  into  five  franc  pieces,  and 
change  the  golden  glow  of  their  sunrises  and  sunsets  into  napoleons. 

How  great  the  difference  between  the  Switzerland  of  to-day  and  that  of 
fifty  years  ago !  Where  formerly  the  solitary  peasant  and  his  mule  picked 
their  precarious  way  through  mud  or  snow,  luxurious  landaus  now  roll  easily 
along  on  thoroughfares  of  rock,  without  a  stone  or  obstruction  of  any  kind  to 
mar  their  surfaces. 

Nor  is  there  danger  of  disaster.  Walled  in  by  massive  parapets,  an  acci- 
dent is  here  impossible  ;  and  in  these  mighty  galleries  hewn  from  the  moun- 
tain side  itself  the  traveler  is  perfectly  secure,  although  an  avalanche  may 
fall  or  cyclones  rage  above  him. 

The  Axenstrasse  may  be  said  to  form  a  part  of  that  magnificent  route 
from  Switzerland  to  Italy,  known  as  the  St.  Gotthard.  It  is,  in  truth,  the 
king  of  Alpine  roads  ;  resembling  a  mighty  chain  which  man,  the  victor,  has 
imposed  upon  the  vanquished  Alps,  one  end  sunk  deep  in  the  Italian  Lakes, 
the  other  guarded  by  the  Lion  of  Lucerne,  and  all  the  intervening  links  kept 
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burnished  brightly  by  the  hands  of  trade.  True,  within  the  last  few  years, 
the  carriage-road  across  the  St.  Gotthard  has  been  comparatively  neglected, 
since  the  longest  tunnel  in  the  world  has  to  a  great  extent  replaced  it.  Tran- 
quil enough  this  tunnel  frequently  appears,  but  we  have  seen  it  when  great 
clouds  of  smoke  were  pouring  out  of  its  huge  throat,  as  from  the  crater  of  a 
great  volcano.  A  strong  wind  blowing  from  the  south  was  then,  no  doubt, 
clearing  this  subterranean  flue  ;  and  we  were  glad  that  we  had  not  to  breathe 
its  stifling  atmosphere,  but,  on  the  contrary,  seated  in  a  carriage,  could  lose 
no  portion  of  the  glorious  scenery,  while  drinking  in  great  draughts  of  the 
pure  mountain  air. 

Still,  whether  we  travel  by  the  railroad  of  the  St,  Gotthard  or  not,  we 
must  not  underrate  its  usefulness,  nor  belittle  the  great  engineering  triumphs 
here  displayed.  Its  length,  too,  amazes  one  for  not  only  is  the  principal  tun- 
nel nine  and  one-half  miles  long,  but  there  are  fifty-five  others  on  the  line,  the 
total  length  of  which,  cut  inch  by  inch  out  of  the  solid  granite,  is  more  than 
twenty-five  miles.  When  one  drivers  over  the  mountain  by  the  carriage-road, 
hour  after  hour,  bewildered  by  its  cliffs  and  gorges,  it  seems  impossible  that 
the  engineer's  calculations  could  have  been  made  so  perfectly  as  to  enable 
labor  on  the  tunnel  to  be  carried  on  from  both  ends  of  it  at  the  same  time. 
Yet  all  was  planned  so  well  that,  on  the  28th  of  February,  1880,  the  Italian 
workmen  and  the  Swiss  both  met  at  the  designated  spot,  six  thousand  feet 
below  the  summit,  and  there  pierced  the  last  thin  barrier  that  remained 
between  the  north  and  south. 

The  number  of  railroad  bridges  on  the  St,  Gotthard  astonished  us.  Their 
name  is  legion.  Across  them  long  trains  make  their  way  among  the  clouds 
like  monster  centipedes,  creeping  along  the  mountainsides,  or  over  lofty 
viaducts. 

Here  man's  triumph  over  nature  is  complete.  How  puny  seems  at  first 
his  strength  when  measured  with  the  wind  and  avalanche !  But  mind  has 
proved  superior  to  matter.  The  ax  was  made,  and  at  its  sturdy  stroke  the 
forest  yielded  up  its  tribute  for  the  construction  of  this  pathway.  The  caverns 
of  the  earth  were  slso  forced  to  surrender  the  iron  treasured  there  for  ages, 
and  rails  were  made,  along  whose  glittering  lines  a  crowded  train  now  glides 
as  smoothly  as  a  boat  upon  the  waves. 

And  yet  these  awful  cliffs  still  scowl  so  savagely  on  either  side,  that  the 
steel  rail,  which  rests  upon  their  shelves  of  rock,  seem  often  like  a  thread  of 
fate,  by  which  a  thousand  lives  are  held  suspended  over  the  abyss. 

The  volume  of  freight  transported  along  this  route  must  be  enormous. 
But  why  should  tourists  (unless  compelled  by  lack  of  time)  consent  to  be  car- 
ried through  this  scenery  like  a  bale  of  goods,  in  darkness  rather  than  in  day- 
light? The  best  way  still  to  cross  the  Alps  is  to  cross  them,  not  to  burrow 
through  them.     We  should  certainly  advise  the  traveler  to  drive  from  I,ake 
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Lucerne  over  the  St.  Gotthard  Pass,  and  then  to  take  the  train,  if  he  desires 
to  do  so,  on  the  Italian  side,  as  it  emerges  from  the  tunnel.  Thence,  in  a  few 
brief  hours  one  can  embark  upon  I^ake  Como,  or  see  the  sunset  gild  the 
statue-laden  spires  of  Milan's  cathedral. 

The  finest  scenery  on  the  carriage-road  of  the  St.  Gotthard  is  a  wild 
ravine,  through  which  the  river  Russ  rushes  madly.  Spanning  the  torrent  in 
a  single  arch,  is  what  is  popularly  called  "The  Devil's  Bridge."  Perhaps  we 
should  say  bridges,  for  there  are  surely  two  of  them,  and  though  only  the 
smaller  one  is  attributed  to  his  Satanic  Majesty,  it  is  probably  by  the  newer, 
safer,  and  more  orthodox  one  that  Satan  nowadays,  like  a  prudent  devil,  pre- 
fers to  cross.     The  legend  of  this  celebrated  bridge  is  extraordinary. 

Some  centuries  ago,  the  mayor  of  the  canton  was  one  day  in  despair 
because  the  mountain  torrent  had  swept  off  every  bridge  he  had  constructed 
here.  In  his  vexation  he  was  rash  enough  to  use  the  name  of  the  Devil,  as 
some  people  will.  Hardly  had  he  uttered  the  word,  when  his  door-bell  rang, 
and  his  servant  brought  him  a  card,  on  which  he  read  the  words,  "Monsieur 
Satan." 

"Show  him  in,"  said  the  mayor.  A  gentleman  in  black  made  his  appear- 
ance aud  seated  himself  in  an  arm-chair.  The  mayor  placed  his  boots  upon 
the  fender  ;  the  devil  rested  his  upon  the  burning  cools.  The  subject  of  the 
bridge  was  broached,  and  the  mayor  finally  offered  the  Devil  any  sum  that  the 
canton  could  raise,  if  he  would  build  them  a  bridge  which  would  last  one 
hundred  years." 

"Bah!"  said  Satan,  "What  need  have  I  of  money?"  And  taking  with 
his  fingers  a  red-hot  coal  from  the  fire,  he  offered  it  to  his  companion.  The 
mayor  drew  back  aghast.  "Don't  be  afraid,"  said  Satan  :  and  putting  the 
coal  in  the  mayor's  hand,  it  instantly  became  a  lump  of  gold. 

"Take  it  back,"  said  the  mayor  sadly  ;  "we  are  not  talking  now  of 
politics  !" 

"You  see,"  said  the  Devil,  with  a  smile,  "my  price  must  be  something 
else  than  money.  If  I  build  this  bridge,  I  demand  that  the  first  living  being 
that  passes  over  it  shall  be  mine." 

"Agreed!"  said  the  mayor.     The  contract  was  soon  signed. 

"Au  revoir?"  said  the  Devil. 

"Au  plaisir  !"  said  the  mayor  ;  and  Satan  went  his  way. 

Darly  next  morning  the  mayor  himself  hurried  to  the  spot,  eager  to  see  if 
Satan  had  fulfilled  his  contract.  The  bridge  was  completed,  and  there  sat 
Satan,  swinging  his  legs  over  the  stream  and  waiting  for  his  promised  soul. 

"What,"  he  exclaimed,  as  he  espied  the  mayor,  "do  you  unselfishly 
resign  your  soul  to  me?" 

"Not  much,"  replied  the  mayor,  proceeding  to  untie  a  bag  which  he  had 
brought. 
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"What's  that?"  cried  Satan,  There  was  a  wild  yell,  and  instantly  a  big 
black  cat,  with  a  tin  pan  tied  to  its  tail,  rushed  over  the  bridge  as  if  ten  thou- 
sand dogs  were  after  it. 

"This  is  your  first  living  being,"  cried  the  mayor.  "Catch  him!"  Satan 
was  furious,  but  acknowledged  that  he  had  been  outwitted  and  retired, — con- 
tenting himself  with  making  the  air  of  the  ravine  quite  sulphurous  with  his 
remarks  about  home  ! 

As  our  next  journey  will  be  to  the  famous  St,  Bernard  Pass,  an  account  of 
which  will  extend  this  chapter  beyond  the  limit  allotted  to  these  articles,  we 
will  glance  at  the  this  country  we  are  visiting. 

The  greatest  breadth  of  Switzerland  is  i8o  miles,  and  the  greatest  length 
is  i6o  miles.  It  has  a  population  of  2,846,102  and  is  the  most  mountainous 
country  of  Europe.  Its  principal  chains  are  the  Alps  and  the  Jura,  The 
former  run  from  east  to  west  along  its  south  or  Italian  frontier,  and  their 
ramificatious  fill  more  than  one  half  of  the  country.  The  mean  elevation  of 
the  highest  chain  is  from  8,000  to  9,000  feet.  The  Jura  chain  runs  from  north- 
east to  southwest,  made  up  of  parallel  ridges,  reaching  the  mean  elevation  of 
4,000  feet, 

Switzerland  produces  about  $6,000,000  worth  of  wine  annually. 

Good  coal  is  not  to  be  had,  and  so  wood-cutting  is  one  of  the  principal 
industries. 

It  is,  however,  the  mountain  pastures  and  the  meadows,  forming  two- 
fifths  of  the  whole  surface  of  the  country,  that  supply  the  chief  occupations 
of  the  people — those  of  herdsmen  and  shepherds, 

Switzerland  is  a  republic  made  up  of  the  federation  of  cantons  which, 
like  our  own  states,  have  local  self-government.  Some  of  these  have  legisla- 
tures to  which  representatives  are  sent  to  make  laws  and  in  others  the  whole 
adult  male  population  come  together,  forming  a  general  assembly  of  the  peo- 
ple, known  as  Landesgemeinde,  being  an  example  of  the  simplest  form  of 
Democratic  government  where  the  people  literally  rule. 

National  affairs,  since  the  constitution  adopted  in  1874  are  in  the  hands  of 
a  Federal  Government. 

The  president  is  merely  one  of  the  council,  and  he  has  none  of  the  quasi- 
royal  powers  of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 


Written  for  TALKS  and  TALES. 


An  Everyday  Love  Story. 


MRS.    M.    M.   BUCKNEJR. 


CHAPTER   V. 


IT  was  from  Jack.  With  a  palpitating  heart  she  sank  down  against  a  tomb, 
reading  with  feverish  haste.  He  was  in  New  York  and  was  going  west  in 
a  few  days  to  begin  life  over.     There  had  been  no  exposure. 

"He  is  one  of  the  noblest  men  living;  A  brother  could  not  have  done 
more  for  me.  I  do  not  know  why  he  should  interest  himself  in  me  unless  it 
is  because  he  loves  one  of  you  girls.  Any  way  I  am  under  lifelong  obligation 
for  his  timely  loan  and  if  I  live  a  thousand  years  I  shall  never  forget  John 
Hill." 

A  sigh  of  relief  escaped  her  yet  there  was  no  change  in  the  stern,  sad 
look  that  clouded  her  face.     She  wended  her  way  to  her  mother's  grave. 

"Asleep  in  Jesus,  blessed  sleep."  She  read  the  inscription  with  a  new 
meaning.  As  a  child  she  had  wondered  why  this  cold  death  that  had  robbed 
her  of  her  mother  should  be  spoken  of  as  a  merciful  rest.  Now  she  felt  that 
it  was  the  kindest  blessing  that  heaven  could  bestow  on  poor  tired  mortals, 
worn  with  traveling  life's  rugged  way.  Only  to  sleep  ou  till  the  end  of  time 
forgetting  all  earthly  cares. 

"Oh,  mother,"  she  said,  raising  her  eyes  heavenward,  "can  you  look 
down  from  your  home  in  the  skies  and  see  your  unhappy  child  ?  Can  you 
forgive  me  for  breaking  the  promise  I  made  to  you  when  you  -were  leaving 
us?"  Her  tears  rained  down  on  the  green  sod  as  she  leaned  her  hot  forehead 
against  the  headstone.  How  had  she  kept  that  solemn  promise  to  the  dying, 
to  do  all  in  her  power  to  make  her  brother  and  sister  happy  ?  With  pride  and 
selfishness  she  had  left  her  brother  in  his  great  need.  She  had  not  parted 
her  lips  in  defense  of  her  sister  when  she  was  accused  of  untruthfulness.  She 
was  ill  and  would  rest  to-night,  but  in  the  morning  when  Dr.  Bryant  came  she 
would  tell  him  how  he  had  wronged  her  sister — for  his  unjust  suspicion  he 
should  sue  for  pardon  on  his  knees. 

The  sun  was  shining  brightly  when  she  went  down  stairs  the  next  morn- 
ing. "Look  Miriam,  how  lovely!"  was  Daisy's  greeting,  as  she  held  up  a 
great  cluster  of  pond  lilies  that  she  had  just  brought  from  the  pond.  Never, 
thought  Miriam,  had  she  seen  the  girl  look  so  pretty.  If  she  were  worried  at 
her  lover's  lack  of  confidence  there  was  no  trace  of  it  in  her  fair  face.     She 
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hid  it  well  or  was  so  perfectly  innocent  that  she  did  know  really  that  he  mis- 
judged her.  Something  in  the  picture  she  made  standing  there  smiling  in 
the  sunshine  with  her  hands  filled  with  the  golden  hearted  lilies  held  Miriam 
as  if  charmed.  Never  again  did  she  think  of  her  sister  only  as  she  looked  then. 

An  hour  later  T\Iiriam  was  in  the  parlor  talking  with  Dr.  Bryant.  Recall- 
ing his  harsh  words  the  lover's  apology  was  contrite  indeed. 

"Where  is  Daisy,"  he  asked,  eager  to  see  her  and  pray  her  pardon,  and 
Miriam  went  out  to  seek  her. 

"Miss  Daisy  done  gone  to  ride.  I  see  her  yaller  hair  flyin'  as  she  went 
down  de  road  on  Empress  goin'  like  de  win',"  Judy  told  her  and  she  felt  a 
strange  dread  come  over  her,  a  presentment  of  shadowing  evil.  Bmpress  was 
her  high  spirited  favorite  that  John  Hill  had  warned  her  was  a  dangerous 
animal.  Being  an  expert  horse  woman,  though,  she  had  merely  laughed 
when  cautioned  about  riding  so  fearlessly.  However,  she  had  never  been 
quite  willing  for  Daisy  to  ride  the  horse  and  reproached  herself  for  not  keep- 
ing her  sister  from  going  off  on  this  particular  morning,  as  she  could  have 
done  so  easily  by  telling  her  the  story  she  had  preferred  Dr.  Bryant  hearing 
first.  What  a  silly  notion  that  was !  What  if  the  child  should  be  thrown 
from  the  saddle  and  hurt !  As  she  went  back  through  the  hall  way  her  atten- 
tion was  attracted  to  the  door  by  the  sound  of  a  horse's  feet  coming  furiously 
fast,  fiercely  the  hoofs  beat  the  hard  earth.  Heavens,  the  coal  black  mare, 
with  foam  flecked  sides  and  wildly  rolling  eyes,  was  dashing  towards  the 
stable  riderless  !    Where  was  Daisy ! 

With  flying  feet  she  ran  out  the  gate.  Dr.  Bryant  following,  vainly  trying 
to  sooth  her  fears  by  telling  her  that  there  was  no  cause  for  alarm,  that  Daisy 
had  probably  dismounted  to  gather  some  of  the  pretty  grasses  of  which  she 
was  so  fond  and  that  they  would  meet  her  directly,  coming  laughing  at  their 
fright. 

Miriam  heeded  him  not  as  she  sped  down  the  road  where  the  golden  rod 
grew  thick  in  the  hedges,  waving  gracefully  in  the  cool  Autumn  breeze ; 
where  the  red  and  gold  of  the  leaves  was  fast  turning  brown  ;  seeing  nothing 
till  she  came  to  the  heap  lying  in  the  road  just  where  it  turned  to  the  house. 
The  bright  hair  glittered  in  the  sunlight  as  it  fell  over  her  like  a  veil.  That 
flower  face  had  lost  its  bloom  forever.  Never  again  would  that  voice  sweet  as 
a  thrush's  ring  out  in  joyous  laughter.  Dead,  dead  in  her  glorious  youth  and 
beauty.  O  sun,  cease  to  shine !  O  heaven,  let  time  be  no  more  !  O,  where 
was  God  that  He  let  so  cruel  a  fate  befall  this  fair,  innocent  young  woman  ! 
Too  late  now  would  come  all  explanation  and  apology.  She  was  gone  beyond 
the  reach  of  jealousy,  suspicion  and  the  love  that  ever  brings  more  pain  than 
happiness. 

Two  years  have  passed,  too  long,  dreary  years  to  Miriam  who  under  the 
serpent  lash  of  remorse  felt  that  all  the  sweetness  had  gone  out  of  life  and 
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bothing  was  left  but  the  ashes  of  hope,  love  aud  joy.  In  her  despair  she 
would  have  welcomed  the  messenger  of  death  and  prayed  for  this  alone  at 
first,  before  she  learned,  like  millions  of  others  who  pass  under  the  afflicting 
rod,  how  far  'one  can  go  into  the  shadow  of  an  overwhelming  sorrow  and  find 
the  way  back  to  the  sunshine,  or  that  few  blows  are  too  crushing  to  yield  to 
the  healing  touch  of  time. 

"There's  no  temptation  to  show  how  weak  I  am,"  she  said  bitterly,  when 
reviewing  the  past,  she  thought  that  she  must  be  better  and  stronger  from 
having  passed  through  the  fire  of  tribulation.  "I  think  that  I  have  learned  to 
appreciate  John's  nobility  of  soul,  but  if  Paul  should  come  back  like  'Doug- 
lass,' in  the  old  likeness  that  I  knew,  would  not  my  dead  and  buried  love 
come  to  life?  Would  I  be  true  to  John?  Dear  Christ,  keep  me  from  this 
temptation,  for  I  am  but  one  of  earth's  weakest  creatures." 

As  if  to  prove  how  she  had  misjudged  herself  the  test  came.  One  month 
before  she  was  to  wed  her  faithful  lover,  Dr.  Bryant  sought  her  in  marriage. 
That  which  once  would  have  been  like  opening  the  gates  of  Paradise  on 
earth  was  nothing  to  her  now.  She  wondered  how  she  could  ever  have 
deemed  it  a  crowning  blessing  to  be  loved  and  wooed  by  this  man.  She  had 
come  out  of  the  fire  purified.  The  hopes  of  other  years  had  been  shattered 
but  she  had  not  suffered  in  vain  for  she  now  fully  cealized  that  happiness 
is  found  only  in  trying  to  make  others  happy. 

The  morning  after  the  marriage  she  went  to  Daisy's  grave  carrying  fra- 
grant white  flowers  that  had  been  bridal  offerings,  John  assisting  in  decorating 
the  mound.  Hand  in  hand  they  stood  when  the  loving  work  was  done,  think- 
ing of  the  young  life  so  tragically  closed ;  sadly  turning  away  and  going  as 
they  went  through  life — together. 

[the  end.] 
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Chapter  II. 

^4  /^OOP-BYE,  MoUie,   dear.     I  hate  to  leave  you  alone  for  the  whole 

\^     day,  but  I  suppose  it  can't  be  helped." 

I  stooped  to  kiss  my  sister  as  I  spoke,  for,  although,  we  are  twins,  I  am 
nearly  half  a  hean  taller  than  Mollie.  It  was  the  next  morning,  and  we  were 
standing  together  on  the  platform  of  our  little  railway  station,  Mollie  having 
walked  with  me  to  the  station,  to  see  me  off  for  my  day  in  the  city. 

"I  shan't  be  lonely."  she  said,  smiling.  "I  intend  giving  my  closet  a 
thorough  cleaning  this  morning.  Kate  means  well,  but  her  ideas  about  dust 
don't  always  agree  with  Aunt  Emily's  and  mine.  If  it  doesn't  rain,  I  shall 
take  a  long  walk  this  afternoon  ;  I  want  to  get  some  golden  rod  on  the  other 
side  of  the  river.  I  shall  be  here  to  meet  you  and  help  carry  your  parcels  ; 
you'll  come  by  the  three  forty-five,  I  suppose." 

"Oh,  yes,  I  shall  surely  have  finished  all  Aunt  Emily's  shopping,  and  my 
own  too,  by  that  time,  but  I'm  afraid  you  won't  have  a  very  pleasant  after- 
noon for  your  walk.  The  wind  is  blowing  strong  from  the  east,  and  it  looks 
as  if  we  were  in  for  a  storm  of  some  kind.  Here  comes  the  train  ;  I  must 
be  off." 

I  was  hurrying  away,  but  MoUie's  hand  detained  me  for  a  moment,  and 
her  eager  fingers  spelled  rapidly — 

"Don't  tire  yourself  too  much  in  the  city,  dear  ;  you  look  tired  already, 
and  if  you  see  Tom  Ransom  on  the  boat,  be  sure  and  say  something  nice  to 
him." 

I  made  no  answer  in  words,  but  gave  Mollie  another  kiss,  which  I  am 
sure  she  understood,  for  my  twin  sister  and  I  had  no  secrets  from  each  other. 

The  train  was  crowded,  and  I  was  indebted  for  the  favor  of  a  seat  to  old 
Mr.  Carrington,  who  stood  beside  me  talking  steadily  until  we  reached  the 
boat  landing.  On  the  boat  I  was  joined  by  Jack  Forester,  a  rather  uninterest- 
ing youth,  whose  persistent  attentions  had  been  boring  me  considerably  of 
late,  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  I  gave  him  more  than  one  direct  intimation 
that  I  should  prefer  being  alone  that  morning,  he  failed  to  take  the  hint,  and 
remained  firmly  by  my  side  until  we  reached  the  city. 

Once,  and  only  once,  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  masculine  figure  in  the  dis- 
tance, the  sight  of  which  set  my  heart  beating,  and  every  nerve  in  my  body 
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tingling,  bnt  the  head  was  never  turned  in  my  direction,  and  my  companion  ■ 
remarked  innocently, 

"There  go  Ransom  and  Nellie  Wallace.  I  know  what  they're  up  to. 
He's  taking  her  to  the  upper  deck  to  look  at  The  White  Squadron,  like  to 
come  along,  and  have  a  look  too?" 

"No,  I  thank  you,"  I  refurned  coldly  :  "the  wind  is  too  strong  up  there 
to  suit  me.  Don't  let  me  keep  you,  though,  if  you  would  like  to  go  your- 
self." 

Bat  Mr.  Forrester  declared  he  didn't  care  a  fig  for  seeing  The  White 
Squadron  that  morning. 

My  day  in  the  city  was  a  very  busy  one,  and  by  the  time  I  found  myself 
on  board  the  afternoon  boat,  on  my  way  home,  I  was  thoroughly  tired,  and 
glad  to  secure  a  seat  in  a  secluded  corner  of  the  saloon,  where  I  could  sit  and 
think  undisturbed.  The  weather  had  been  dull  and  threatening  all  day,  with 
a  high  wind  blowing  even  in  the  city,  and  we  had  not  proceeded  far  down  the 
bay,  before  the  unusual  rocking  and  pitching  of  the  steamboat  gave  notice  of 
a  high  sea. 

"We  are  certainly  in  for  a  big  storm,"  I  heard  one  man  remark,  as  he 
returned  to  the  saloon  after  a  survey  of  the  weather  on  deck. 

"A  taste  of  the  West  Indian  hurricane,"  some  one  replied.  "It'll  blow 
great  guns  on  the  coast  to-night,  or  I'm  much  mistaken." 

When  the  train  stopped  at  the  familiar  little  station  and  I  stepped  out 
upon  the  platform,  I  was  greeted  by  a  gust  of  wind  which  nearly  took  away 
my  breath.  It  had  begun  to  rain,  a  fine,  drizzling  rain,  which  was  more  than 
half  sea  mist.  It  was  a  very  small  station,  and  I  happened  to  be  the  only  pas- 
senger to  alight  from  that  particular  train,  most  of  our  neighbors  preferring 
the  larger  station  a  mile  further  on.  There  was  no  use  looking  for  Mollie 
in  such  weather,  and  yet,  she  was  such  a  good,  thoughtful  little  soul  that  I 
had  half  expected  to  find  her  waiting  for  me  with  an  umbrella. 

I  struggled  along  as  well  as  I  could,  carrying  my  parcels — of  which  I  had 
several,  and  trying  to  keep  my  hat  from  being  blown  away.  By  the  time  I 
reached  the  house,  I  was  quite  breathless  and  almost  drenched.  I  hurried  up 
the  piazza  steps,  with  a  sensation  of  the  most  intense  relief,  and  before  I  had 
time  to  let  myself  in  by  the  front  door,  it  was  opened  from  the  inside,  and  I 
was  drawn  quickly  into  the  house,  though  not  before  a  violent  gust  of  wind 
had  blown  over  the  vase  of  flowers  on  the  hall  table. 

I  looked  up,  fully  expecting  to  see  Mollie's  smiling  face,  but  to  my  sur- 
prise, it  was  only  Kate,  our  Irish  waitress,  and  what  was  more  surprising 
still,  for  Kate  was  a  very  cheerful  person,  was  the  fact  that  she  was  not  smil- 
ing, but  looking  very  grave,  and  even  a  little  bit  frightened. 

"Where's  Miss  Mollie?"  I  asked,  as  soon  as  I  could  get  my  breath. 
"Oh,  Miss  Barbara,  what  an  awful  day,  and  you're  just  wet  through," 
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"Never  mind  about  that ;  duck  skirts  and  shirt  waists  don't  spoil,  thank 
goodness.     Is  Miss  Mollie  up  stairs?" 

I  was  moving  in  the  directiou  of  the  staircase,  but  Kate  placed  herself  in 
my  way. 

"Just  wait  one  minute,  please,  Miss  Barbara,  I've  got  something  to  tell 
you.  It's  about  Miss  Mollie ;  she  is  upstairs  all  right ;  but  she  ain't  feeling 
very  well,  that  is.  it's  nothing  to  be  scared  about, — now.  Miss  Barbara,  it 
really  isn't,  but  this  morning  when  Miss  Mollie  was  up  on  the  step  ladder 
cleaning  the  top  shelf  of  her  closet,  the  steps  slipped  under  her,  and  she  fell. 
Mary  and  me  was  both  in  the  kitchen,  but  we  heard  the  noise,  and  came  run- 
ning up  to  see  what  was  the  matter.  It's  her  knee  that's  hurt,  but  it  ain't 
bad,  not  even  broke,  only  sprained,  Dr.  Leland  says.  Mary  went  over  for 
him  right  away,  and  she  was  just  in  time,  for  she  caught  him  on  his  way  to 
the  station.  He  come  back,  of  course,  and  waited  over  for  the  next  train. 
He  said  to  tell  you  Miss  MoUie's  all  right,  and  you  ain't  to  worry  about  her, 
but  she's  to  lie  still,  and  not  try  to  move  her  leg  till  he  comes  back  on 
Saturday." 

Two  minutes  later  I  was  kneeling  by  Mollie's  bedside.  She  was  pale, 
and  her  face  was  drawn  with  pain,  but  she  greeted  me  with  her  old  bright 
smile. 

"You  mustn't  be  frightened,  Barbara  dear,"  she  spelled;  "it  isn't  any- 
thing serious,  only  a  sprained  knee.  Dr.  Iceland  has  bandaged  it  nicely,  and 
I  am  not  to  try  to  move  it  until  he  comes  back  on  Saturday.  The  only  thing 
that  bothers  me  is  the  thought  of  making  so  much  trouble  for  every  one." 

"Trouble,"  I  repeated,  kissing  her;  "as  if  you  could  ever  be  any  trouble 
to  any  one,  you  dear,  patient  thing  !  But  how  distressed  father  and  auntie 
will  be  when  they  hear." 

"You  mustn't  let  them  hear,"  spelled  Mollie,  eagerly.  "I  wouldn't 
spoil  father's  fishing  trip  for  the  world,  and  poor  auntie  has  trouble  enough  as 
it  is,  nursing  poor  Mrs.  Fletcher,  without  anything  else.  It  will  be  time 
enough  for  them  to  hear  when  they  come  home,  and  by  that  time  I  shall  be 
all  right  again.  But,  Barbara  dear,  how  wet  you  are  ;  it  must  be  raining,  and 
no  one  brought  you  an  umbrella  to  the  station." 

"I  couldn't  have  held  it  up  if  they  had,"  I  said,  laughing  ;  "it's  blowing 
a  perfect  hurricane.     I  guess  we  are  really  going  to  have  a  big  storm  at  last." 

Mollie  looked  sorry. 

"I  have  wanted  so  much  to  see  the  ocean  in  a  big  storm,"  she  said,  "and 
now  I  can't  for  my  room  is  on  the  land  side,  and  even  if  you  pushed  my  bed 
over  by  the  window,  I  couldn't  get  a  glimpse  of  the  sea.  Never  mind,  though, 
you  will  see  it,  and  you  can  tell  me  all  about  it." 

But  my  interest  in  the  storm,  and  indeed  in  everything  else,  was  gone  for 
the  time,  and  I  had  eyes  and  thoughts  for  nothing  beyond  Mollie's  sick  room. 
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Cheerful  as  she  was,  I  could  see  that  she  was  suffering  much  more  than  she 
would  admit,  and  I  felt  strangely,  and  apparently  unreasonably,  anxious 
about  her.  If  only  father  or  Aunt  Emily  had  been  at  home,  I  should  not 
have  minded  so  much,  but  I  was  only  just  twenty,  and  utterly  inexperienced 
in  illness  of  every  kind.  All  the  evening  I  sat  beside  her,  trying  to  think  of 
cheerful  things  to  talk  about,  and  listening  to  the  wind,  which  seemed  to  be 
blowing  harder  and  harder  every  minute. 

At  nine  o'clock  Mollie  said  she  was  sleepy,  and  having  made  her  as  com- 
fortable as  circumstances  would  permit,  I  set  about  my  own  preparations  for 
the  night.  I  had  decided  to  sleep  on  the  sofa  in  Mollie's  room,  fearing  she 
might  wake  and  need  me,  and  I  was  about  to  extinguish  the  lamp,  when  I 
heard  a  knock  at  the  door,  and  on  opening  it,  found  Mary  and  Kate,  our  two 
maids,  standing  in  the  hall,  both  looking  pale  and  frightened. 

"Oh,  Miss  Barbara,"  began  the  cook  in  a  tremulous  voice,  "it's  an  awful 
night.  It  seems  as  if  the  wind  might  tear  the  roof  off  any  minute,  and  the 
rain's  pouring  in  terrible  under  the  parlor  windows." 

"You  don't  hear  it  so  bad  round  this  side,"  Kate  added.  "Just  come  into 
Miss  Granger's  room." 

I  followed  her  across  the  hall,  and  opened  tlie  door  of  Aunt  Emily's  room, 
which  was  on  the  ocean  side  of  the  house.  It  was  quite  true,  I  had  not  before 
realized  the  full  force  of  the  storm.  We  all  stood  for  a  moment,  listening  to 
the  howling  and  roaring  of  wind  and  waves.  Suddenly  there  was  a  crash  ; 
something  had  fallen.  It  was  only  a  shutter,  blown  off  its  hinges,  I  was  sure 
of  that,  but  both  the  maids  screamed,  and  Kate  clutched  my  arm  convul- 
sively. 

I  advised  them  both  to  go  to  bed,  assuring  them,  with  a  confidence  that  I 
was  very  far  from  feeling  myself,  that  such  gales  were  not  at  all  uncommon 
on  the  Jersey  Coast,  and  then,  having  somewhat  calmed  their  apprehensions, 
and  seen  them  on  their  way  upstairs  to  their  room,  I  went  back  to  Mollie, 
and  to  my  own  thoughts. 

Oh,  what  a  night  that  was.  I  have  lived  some  years  since  then,  but 
never  experienced  another  like  it,  and  it  is  my  sincere  hope  that  I  never  may. 
I  put  out  the  light,  lest  it  should  disturb  Mollie,  and  then,  with  no  inclination 
for  sleep,  I  sat  down  on  the  sofa,  and  waited  for  I  knew  not  what.  Every 
hour  the  storm  seemed  to  increase  ;  the  little  house  rocked  and  trembled 
almost  as  though  it  had  been  a  ship  at  sea.  Twice  I  groped  my  way  across  the 
hall,  and  listened  at  Aunt  Emily's  door.  Something  was  dashing  against  the 
windows,  but  whether  rain  or  spray,  I  could  not  tell. 

And  through  all  those  long  hours  Mollie  slept  peacefully.  Only  once  she 
woke,  feeling  a  little  feverish,  and  I  gave  her  a  drink  of  water.  She  seemed 
surprised  at  finding  me  awake,  and  supposing  it  was  ou  account  of  my  anxiety 
about  her,  she  scolded  me,  and  then  coaxed  me  to  lie  down  beside  her.     I  did 
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lie  down,  but  not  to  sleep,  and  as  soon  as  my   sister's  regular  breathing 
assured  me  that  she  had  fallen  into  a  doze,  I  was  up  once  more. 

At  last,  just  as  the  clock  on  the  stairs  was  striking  four,  and  there  seemed 
a  momentary  lull  in  the  storm,  I  did  throw  myself  down  on  the  sofa,  and  fell 
into  an  uneasy  sleep. 

CHAPTER  III. 

"Miss  Barbara,  Oh,  Miss  Barbara;  wake  up,  please  wake  up." 

I  was  on  my  feet  in  a  moment,  staring  into  Kate's  white,  terrified  face ; 
the  light  of  early  dawn  was  shining  into  the  room. 

"What  is  it? — what  has  happened?"  I  demanded,  with  an  involuntary 
glance  toward  the  bed  where  Mollie  still  lay  sleeping  peacefully. 

"It's — it's  the  storm.  Oh,  Miss  Barbara,  come  and  look.  We  shall  all  be 
drowned.  Oh,  oh,  oh !  And  the  poor  creature  wrung  her  hands,  and  broke 
into  weak,  helpless  crying. 

Still  half  dazed  from  my  sudden  awakening,  I  followed  her  across  the  hall 
to  Aunt  Emily's  room.  Never,  never  shall  I  forget  the  sight  which  met  my 
gaze,  as  I  pulled  up  the  shade,  and  looked  out  of  the  window.  The  beach, 
the  gravel  path,  the  lawn — where  were  they?  For  a  moment  I  thought  I 
must  still  be  dreaming,  and  I  rubbed  my  eyes,  and  pinched  my  arm,  to  assure 
myself  "that  I  was  awake.  There  was  nothing  but  sea,  sea,  sea  every- 
where. 

"Ain't  it  awful?"  whispered  Kate,  clinging  to  me.  "Mary's  on  her 
knees  in  the  kitchen,  and  neither  of  us  have  closed  an  eye  all  night.  Oh,  my 
God!  my  God!  what  shall  I  do  ?"  as  at  that  moment  a  tremendous  breaker 
struck  the  inside  of  the  house,  causing  it  to  quiver  to  its  very  foundations. 

Never  before  or  since  in  my  life  have  I  experienced  the  sensation  of  utter 
helplessness  which  swept  over  me  at  that  moment.  What  was  to  be  done? 
What  could  be  done  ?  We  were  four  weak  women,  and  Mollie  was  unable  to 
move  from  her  bed. 

Just  then  the  cook's  shrill  voice  was  heard  calling  from  the  foot  of  the 
stairs. 

"Kate,  Kate,  it's  the  Lelands'  coachman,  and  he  says  we'd  better  go  over 
to  their  stable.  All  the  Lelands'  girls  is  there  ;  they're  afraid  to  stay  in  the 
house,  and  the  family's  all  away." 

The  Lelands  were  our  only  near  neighbors  ;  our  cottage  being  the  last  of 
a  row,  and  there  being  several  empty  lots  between  the  Lelands'  and  the  house 
on  the  other  side. 

Kate  let  go  i;iy  arm  and  flew  to  the  stairs. 

"I'm  coming;  I'm  coming  right  off,"  she  screamed.  "Wait  for  me — oh, 
don't  you  go  without  me."  She  was  already  half  way  down  stairs,  but  I  held 
her  back. 

"Don't  be  absurd,  Kate,"  I  said.    "You  can't  go  out  in  a  storm  like  this ; 
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you  are  not  half  dressed.     Ask  the  Leiands'  coachman  to  come  here,  Mary,  I 
want  to  speak  to  him." 

The  cook  disappeared,  returning  in  a  moment,  followed  by  the  dripping 
figure  of  a  man. 

"Is  there  really  any  danger?"  I  inquired,  my  courage  rising  at  the  mere 
sight  of  a  masculine  countenance. 

"Well,  miss,  I  can't  say  as  there's  any  actual  danger,  especially  as  the 
tide's  beginning  to  go  down  now,  but  I  thought  as  how  you  might  be  nervous, 
and  I  come  to  see  if  you'd  like  to  go  over  to  our  stable.  It's  safe  enough 
there,  being  on  the  other  side  of  the  road." 

I  thought  of  Mollie  in  her  comfortable  bed,  and  of  Dr.  Leiand's  injunc- 
tion that  she  was  not  to  move  her  knee  until  his  return.  I  would  not  be  a 
coward  ;  I  despised  cowards — had  I  not  told  Tom  Ransom  so  ? 

"You  think  we  shall  be  safe  if  we  remain  here?"     I  asked  doubtfully. 

The  man  hesitated.  Perhaps  he  did  not  think  the  society  of  two  young 
ladies  would  be  particularly  condusive  to  the  comfort  of  the  snug  party  in  the 
stable. 

"Well,  Miss,  if  you'd  feel  more  comfortable  in  the  stable,  I'm  sure  you're 
hearty  welcome,  but  if  you  asks  me  if  I  think  there's  any  real  danger  in  your 
staying  here,  I  say  no,  I  don't  think  there  is.  It's  a  pretty  bad  storm,  but  the 
tide's  going  down  fast  now,  and  I  guess  it'll  be  over  before  long." 

"If  the  storm  should  increase,  you  will  surely  come  back  for  us?" 

"Oh,  there  ain't  much  danger  of  that,  It'll  have  blown  itself  out  before 
another  high  tide.     These  gales  never  last  more  nor  twenty-four  hours." 

"Very  well,"  I  said  with  decision.  "You  two  girls  may  go  if  you  are 
afraid,  but  I  shall  remain  here  with  Miss  Mollie.  She  cannot  walk,  and  it 
might  injure  her  knee  very  much  if  she  were  moved  now." 

Kate  wavered. 

"I  don't  like  to  go  and  leave  you,  Miss  Barbara,"  she  said ;  "we've  got  to 
wait  and  get  the  breakfast,  anyway." 

At  that  moment  another  wave  struck  the  house.  Both  women  screamed 
and  Kate  seized  the  coachman's  arm  for  protection. 

"Never  mind  about  the  breakfast,"  I  said  ;  "I  can  attend  to  that.  You 
had  better  go  at  once  ;  come  back  just  as  soon  as  the  storm  is  over." 

It  was  more  than  an  hour  later  when  I  entered  Mollie's  room  with  a 
breakfast  tray.  She  was  awake  and  looked  somewhat  surprised  at  seeing  me 
thus  laden. 

"You  dear  girl,  to  bring  up  my  breakfast  yourself,"  she  said,  smiling, 
"but  where  is  Kate?" 

"Oh,  she  is  busy,"  I  returned  carelessl}^  "I  thought  I  might  as  well 
bring  it  myself.  I  hope  the  coffee  is  right,  and  the  eggs  cooked  the  way  you 
Uke." 
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I  was  feeling  rather  proud  of  my  achievements  as  cook,  and  I  suppose  I 
was  flushed  from  recent  exertions.  Mollie  looked  at  me  curiously,  but  evi- 
dently suspected  nothing, 

"How  the  house  does  shake,"  she  remarked,  as  I  arranged  the  breakfast 
things  on  the  little  table  by  her  bedside. 

"It's  the  wind,"  I  said  laughing.  I  could  afford  to  laugh  now,  I  felt, 
for  had  not  the  I^elands'  coachman  assured  me  the  tide  was  going  down  fast. 

"It  must  be  a  terrible  storm,"  Mollie  said;  "I  never  felt  anything  like 
this  before.     Is  the  sea  very  high  ?" 

"Pretty  high,  but  I  think  it's  going  down  now." 

"How  high?"  questioned  Mollie,  "up  to  the  bath  houses?" 

The  bath  houses  had  disappeared  some  time  during  the  night,  but  I  did 
not  think  it  necessary  to  inform  Mollie  of  that  fact. 

"About  up  to  the  steps"  I  said,  hoping  that  I  might  be  pardoned  the  lie, 
considering  the  extenuating  circumstances. 

"I  wish  I  could  see  it,"  said  Mollie,  with  a  little  sigh.  "It  does  seem  too 
bad  that  I  should  be  laid  up  just  now  when  I  have  been  so  anxious  all  sum- 
met  to  see  a  storm." 

I  thought  there  might  even  be  more  cause  for  regret  than  Mollie  herself 
realized,  but  I  said  nothing  and  my  sister  proceeded  to  eat  her  breakfast,  and 
to  enjoy  it  too,  much  to  my  satisfaction,  for  had  I  not  prepared  everj'  bit  of  it 
with  my  own  hands  ? 

What  a  strange  morning  that  was.  In  spite  of  the  howling  and  roaring 
of  the  tempest  outside,  a  great  stillness  seemed  to  have  fallen  on  our  little 
cottage.  Not  a  soul  came  near  us ;  not  even  one  of  the  tradesmen  who 
usually  paid  Mary  such  lengthy  calls  in  the  kitchen  every  morning,  much 
to  Aunt  Emily's  disgust.  It  seemed  so  odd  to  reflect  that  none  of  the 
ordinary  house-work  was  being  done,  and  that  not  even  the  beds  had  been 
made.  I  sat  by  Mollie  most  of  the  time,  trying  hard  to  fix  my  attention  on 
the  slippers  I  was  working  for  father's  birthday,  while  Mollie  read  and 
dozed,  but  sometimes  I  slipped  away,  under  pretence  of  attending  to  some 
trivial  household  duty,  and  then  I  stood  at  Aunt  Emily's  window,  and  gazed 
as  if  fascinated  upon  the  scene  of  desolation  all  around.  It  was  now  low  tide, 
but  the  waves  seemed  as  high  as  ever,  and  if  anything,  I  thought  the  wind 
had  increased  rather  than  diminished  in  force.  The  river  had  risen  as  well  as 
the  ocean,  and  the  railroad  track  and  a  part  of  the  road  were  completely  sub- 
merged. The  Lelands'  coachman  had  told  me  that  no  trains  were  running 
nearer  than  Long  Branch,  a  distance  of  over  four  miles  away.  Why  that 
piece  of  information  should  have  troubled  me  I  am  sure  I  do  not  know,  as  I 
was  not  expecting  any  one  to  arrive  that  day,  but  I  had  found  myself  remem- 
bering very  frequently  what  Tom  Ransom  had  said  about  his  mother's  always 
being  nervous  in  storms. 
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At  half-past  twelve  I  asked  Mollie  what  she  would  like  for  her  luncheon. 
She  said  she  was  not  very  hungry,  and  thought  some  cold  meat,  with  tea  and 
butter,  would  do  nicely. 

"But  where  has  Kate  been  all  the  morning?"  she  added  ;  "she  has  never 
been  in  to  dust  my  room." 

"She  has  one  of  her  bad  headaches,"  I  answered;  "I  told  her  to  go  and 
lie  down.     I'll  bring  up  your  luncheon." 

Mollie  seemed  to  enjoy  her  luncheon,  but  though  I  tried,  I  could  not 
orce  myself  to  swallow  anything  but  a  cup  of  tea,  and  as  the  afternoon  wore 
on,  all  my  fears  returned.  The  storm  had  undoubtedly  increased  and  now 
the  tide  had  turned  again.  Already  the  waves  were  breaking  within  two  feet 
of  our  kitchen  door,  and  I  knew  it  would  not  be  high  water  for  at  least  two 
hours  more. 

"How  the  house  does  shake,"  remarked  Mollie,  laying  down  her  book, 
and  moving  her  head  restlessly  on  the  pillow.  "Is  the  storm  any  worse, 
Barbara?" 

"A  little  worse  perhaps,  but  I  don't  believe  it  will  last  much  longer?" 

Mollie  looked  worried. 

"I  don't  suppose  there  is  any  danger,"  she  said. 

"Danger  !  why,  no,  of  course  not ;  how  could  there  be  ?" 

"Didn't  Tom  Ransom  say  his  father  had  once  owned  a  house  on  the 
beach,  and  that  it  went  out  to  sea?" 

"Yes,  I  believe  he  did,  but  that  was  in  a  big  winter  storm,  and  this  is 
only  September." 

"It  seems  unfortunate  that  everyone  should  be  away  just  now,  doesn't 
it?"  Mollie  went  ou  after  a  short  pause— "all  the  Lelands,  as  well  as  father 
and  Aunt  Bmily." 

I  made  no  answer.  I  was  listening  to  a  strange,  new  sound,  that  had  set 
my  heart  beating  so  fast  that  I  could  scarcely  breathe.  Surely,  surely,  there 
was  water  dripping  somewhere  in  the  house.  It  must  be  coming  in  under  the 
doors,  downstairs.  I  thought  of  what  I  had  heard  about  houses  being  under- 
mined by  the  force  of  the  sea,  and  a  faint,  sick  feeling  crept  over  me. 

Mollie  lay  watching  me  for  several  minutes  in  silence  ;  then  she  spelled 
slowly — 

"Barbara,  what  day  is  Tom  Ransom  coming  back?" 

"I  don't  know,"  I  said.  My  fingers  felt  so  cold  and  stiff  that  I  could 
scarcely  form  the  letters  with  them. 

"When  he  comes,  Barbara,  you  will  be  nice  to  him— you  will  tell  him  you 
are  sorry?" 

"I  don't  know,"  I  repeated  mechanically. 

"I  think  you  ought,  dear,  you  were  very  unjust." 

Whether  it  was  the  effect  of  Mollie's  words  or  of  my  own  over  strained 
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nerves,  I  don't  know,  but  at  that  moment  the  last  vestige  of  self  control  gave 
way,  and  I  burst  into  tears. 

Poor  little  Mollie  was  very  much  distressed.  She  kissed  me  and  com- 
forted me,  and  even  cried  a  little  herself  for  company.  But  I  think  the  tears 
did  me  good,  for  after  sobbing  convulsively  for  five  minutes,  I  dried  my  eyes, 
told  Mollie  I  was  a  goose,  and  went  away,  ostensibly  to  wash  my  face,  in 
reality  to  watch  the  progress  of  events  out  of  doors. 

I  ran  down  stairs,  but  paused  on  the  bottom  step,  with  a  little  gasp  of 
horror.  My  worst  fears  were  realized  ;  the  umbrella  stand  was  floating  about 
in  at  least  a  foot  of  water.  Oh,  why  did  not  the  Lelands'  coachman  come 
back  for  us  as  he  had  promised  to  do  if  the  storm  grew  worse.  There  was  no 
longer  any  question  but  that  we  must  leave  the  house  at  once,  let  the  conse- 
quences to  poor  Mollie's  knee  be  what  they  might. 

I  was  just  turning  to  go  back  to  my  sister,  feeling  that  the  time  had  come 
when  I  dared  conceal  the  truth  from  her  no  longer,  when,  above  the  howling 
of  the  wind,  above  the  roaring  of  the  surf,  I  heard  a  crash — such  a  crash  as  I 
have  never  heard  before  or  since.  For  one  dazed  awful  moment  I  thought 
the  roof  had  fallen  in.  Then  with  a  desperate  determination,  to  learn  the 
worst  at  once,  I  dashed  through  the  water  Into  the  dining-room,  and  looked 
out  of  the  window. 

Was  I  dreaming  or  had  1  gone  mad?  The  Lelands'  cottage  had  stood  less 
than  a  hundred  feet  away.  The  Leland  girls  and  I  had  often  called  across  to 
each  other  from  our  respective  piazzas.  But  now  as  my  straining  eyes  peered 
out  into  the  rapidly  gathering  dusk,  I  could  see  no  sign  of  the  familiar  land- 
mark. There  was  no  house  anywhere,  nothing  but  a  great  heap  of  something 
lying  on  the  sand,  over  which  the  sea  was  rushing. 

Mollie  was  sitting  up  in  bed,  her  eyes  wide  with  terror. 

"Barbara,  what  is  it?    I  felt  something  fall — something  terrible — " 

I  was  shaking  from  head  to  foot  myself,  but  I  made  one  last  supreme 
effort  to  appear  calm. 

"It's  the  storm,"  I  spelled  rapidly  ;  "Mollie,  we  must  leave  the  house  ,  it 
isn't  safe  for  us  to  stay  here  any  longer,  I'll  help  you  ;  we  must  go  over  to 
the  Lelands'  stable.  The  servants  are  both  there  ;  they  went  early  this  morn- 
ing. I'll  get  your  wrapper,  and  a  waterproof  ;  there  isn't  time  for  you  to 
dress  properly." 

I  hurried  to  the  closet  for  Mollie's  wrapper,  but  as  I  was  taking  it  down 
from  its  peg,  my  ear  caught  the  sound  of  a  low  moan,  and  I  flew  back  to  my 
sister's  bedside.  The  bed  clothes  were  disarranged,  but  Mollie  lay  quite 
motionless,  with  closed  eyes,  and  a  face  so  ghastly  white  that  I  think  the 
sight  of  it  frightened  me  even  more  than  the  storm. 

"Oh,  Barbara,"  the  poor  fingers  faltered,  when  I  had  restored  MoUie  to 
consciousness,  "I  tried  to  get  up,  but  the  pain—" 
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"Yes,  yes,  I  know,  dear  ;  you  mustn't  try  to  move  again." 

"You  must  leave  me,"  Mollie  went  on,  bravely  ;  "you  must  go  and  get 
help.  Perhaps  the  Ivelands'  coachman  will  come.  Oh,  surely  some  one  will 
come  and  carry  me  out.  Go  quickly,  Barbara,  if  there  is  real  danger  don't 
waste  another  minute." 

But  I  resolutely  shook  my  head. 

"I  won't  leave  you  alone,  Mollie  ;  we  will  stay  together  ;  perhaps  nothing 
will  happpen." 

Mollie  urged,  pleaded,  threatened  even,  but  I  was  firm  in  my  determina- 
tion. I  could  not  leave  my  deaf  sister  alone,  when  at  any  moment  that  might 
happen  to  our  house  which  had  already  happened  to  the  Ivelands'  not  a  hun- 
dred feet  away. 

At  last,  realizing  the  uselessness  of  arguing  the  point  any  longer,  Mollie 
left  off  persuading  me,  and  we  lay  still,  locked  in  each  other's  arms  until  a 
horrible  fascination  drew  me  out  to  the  head  or  the  stairs  again. 

It  was  coming  fast ;  the  lower  floor  was  completely  flooded,  and  the  water 
had  risen  as  far  as  the  third  stair.  I  went  back  to  Mollie,  and  knelt  down 
beside  her  in  silence. 

Mollie  and  I  were  only  just  twenty  ;  it  was  very  young  to  die.  This  would 
break  poor  father's  heart,  I  was  sure ;  he  had  only  Mollie  and  me  left  in  the 
world  now  since  mother  and  Archie  were  gone.  Aunt  Emily,  too,  how  shocked 
and  distressed  she  would  be.  I  wondered  if  she  would  wear  a  crape  veil,  and 
speak  of  us  in  those  same  low,  solemn  tones  in  which  she  always  spoke  of 
mother  and  Archie.  Tom  Ransom  would  be  sorry  ;  perhaps  he  would  even 
forgive  me  when  he  knew  that  he  should  never  see  me  again.  I  had  been  so 
cruel ;  so  unjust.  I  hated  cowards  all  my  life — had  I  not  told  Tom  so?  But  I 
was  a  coward  now — I  was  horribly,  horribly  afraid. 

"Barbara,  Barbara,  oh,  my  dear,  where  are  you?" 

Above  the  noise  of  wind  and  waves  rose  the  shout,  loud  and  clear,  and 
now  came  footsteps,  quick,  eager  footsteps — running  up  the  stairs.  With  a 
wild,  glad  cry  I  sprang  to  my  feet,  and  in  another  second  I  had  rushed  out 
into  the  hall,  and  right  into  the  arms  of  an  approaching  masculine  figure. 

"Tom,  oh,  dear  Tom,  thank  God  you  have  come  ;  it  has  been  so  dreadful, 
and  I've  been  so  frightened.     Oh,  Tom,  save  us  ;  save  us." 

CHAPTER   IV. 

"Miss  Barbara,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Ransom,  entering  the  room  where  I 
was  sitting  by  Mollie's  bed  side  ;  "my  son  has  come  home,  and  he  brings  you 
very  good  news." 

"Good  news?"  I  repeated  joyfully,  beginning  a  hasty  interpretation  of 
our  hostess's  words  to  Mollie. 

"Yes,  your  house  is  standing,  and  except  for  the  fact  that  the  first  floor 
is  badly  damaged  by  water,  it  is  comparatively  unharmed.     The  Ivelands'  is  a 
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complete  wreck,  aud  five  other  cottages  have  been  literally  washed  out  to  sea. 
You  had  better  go  down  and  hear  all  about  it  from  Tom.  I  will  stay  here  and 
keep  Miss  Mollie  company.  Oh,  I  can  talk  to  her  very  well.  I  learned  the 
deaf  and  dumb  alphabet  years  ago  in  order  to  converse  with  a  very  dear 
friend  of  mine." 

She  gave  me  such  a  kindly  nod  and  smile  as  I  left  the  room,  that  I  won- 
dered how  I  could  ever  have  thought  of  her  as  nervous  and  fussy.  No  words 
could  express  how  kind  that  family  had  been  to  Mollie  and  me,  ever  since 
Tom  brought  us  home  on  the  previous  evening,  drenched  to  the  skin,  and  half 
dead  from  fright  and  cold. 

I  found  Tom  standing  in  the  wide,  old  fashioned  hall.  He  greeted  me 
with  the  usual  kind,  frank  smile,  and  together  we  walked  out  on  the  piazza. 
Not  a  trace  of  the  recent  storm  was  anywhere  visible  ;  the  whole  land  seemed 
bathed  in  bright  morning  sunshine. 

"Your  mother  says  you  have  brought  us  good  news  "  I  said,  wishing  my 
heart  would  not  beat  quite  so  fast  and  my  cheeks  flush  so  uncomfortably,  as  I 
took  the  seat  in  the  low  rocker  Tom  had  pushed  forward  for  me. 

"Yes,  your  house  is  safe.     I  found  your  two  maids  there,  trying  to  get 
things  into  something  like  order.     The  beach  is   a  pitiful  sight,  though  ; 
this  storm  has  been  the  worst  in  years." 
"Did  you  send  my  telegrams!*" 

"Yes,  I  telegraphed  both  your  father  aud  aunt ;  they  will  probably  hear 
the  news  of  your  safety  before  they  have  had  time  to  read  of  the  storm  in  the 
papers." 

There  was  a  short  pause  and  then  I  said  a  little  unsteadily  : 
"I  haven't  thanked  you  yet,  for  all  you  did  for  us  yesterday." 
"Nonsense  !  there's  nothing  to  thank  me  for." 

"You  have  never  told  me  yet  how  you  happened  to  know  thet  we  were 
aloue." 

"Oh,  that  was  easy  enough.  You  see,  when  I  found  we  were  in  for  a  big 
storm  I  decided  to  come  home  at  once,  knowing  my  mother  would  be  ner- 
vous. I  came  by  train  as  far  as  Red  Bank,  and  then  got  a  trap  to  drive  me 
over  the  rest  of  the  way.  I  reached  home  at  about  four  o'clock,  and  as  soon 
as  I  had  set  my  mother's  fears  at  rest,  I  made  up  my  mind  to  come  and  have 
a  look  after  ycu.  I  knew  your  father  and  aunt  were  away,  and — well,  the 
fact  is,  I  felt  rather  anxious  about  you." 

"And  you  came  all  the  way  over  to  the  beach  in  that  frightful  storm?" 
"Why,  yes,  of  course  ;  that  seemed  to  me  the  only  natural  thing  to  do.  I 
didn't  realize  the  full  force  of  the  storm  until  I  reached  the  bridge,  and  after 
that  I  had  to  walk,  for  the  driver  was  afraid  of  the  wind,  blowing  the  trap 
over.  I  couldn't  see  very  far  through  the  mist  and  spray,  but  just  as  I 
reached  your  gate,  I  saw  some  one  running  towards  me.     It  was  the  I<elands' 
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coachman,  and  he  was  as  white  as  a  sheet.  He  told  me  what  had  happened, 
and  then  added  the  information  that  the  two  Miss  Granger  were  in  their  cot- 
tage alone,  and  that  the  deaf  one  was  laid  up  with  a  sprained  knee." 

"And  then  you  both  came  for  us,"  I  put  in. 

"Naturally,  I  was  sorry  to  have  you  get  so  wet,  but  I  was  afraid  to  take 
out  any  vehicle  with  a  top  to  it,  on  account  of  the  wind,  and  the  Lelands' 
surry  seemed  the  best  mode  of  conveyance  under  the  circumstances." 

We  were  both  silent  for  a  moment  ;  then  I  leaned  forward  with  a  sudden 
impulse. 

"Tom,"  I  said,  speaking  fast,  and  not  daring  to  meet  his  eyes;  "Tom, 
can  you  ever  forgive  me?" 

"Forgive  you.  Barbara !" 

"For  the  nasty,  hateful  things  I  said  the  other  day — for  thinking  you  a 
coward.  I  didn't  know  then  about  your  sister,  but  I  know  now,  and — oh,  do 
please  try  to  forgive  me,  for  I  feel  as  if  I  should  never  be  able  to  forgive 
myself." 

"What  is  it,  Barbara?"  spelled  Mollie,  looking  eagerl}'  up  in  my  face  as 
I  stooped  to  kiss  her.  "Your  eyes  are  shining  like  stars  ;  you  look  as  if 
something  beautiful  had  happened." 

"Something  has  happened,"  I  answered,  between  laughing  and  crying  ; 
"Tom  wants  to  know  if  he  may  come  up  to  see  you  by  and  by  ;  he  sends  his 
love,  and — oh,  Mollie,  I'm  the  happiest  girl  in  the  whole  world." 

[THE  BND.] 


Written  for  TALK'S  and  TALES. 


Clifford  Langley's  Heritage. 


FANNY  A.    KIMBAI,!,. 


^OWARD  LANGLEY  sat  in  his  well-appointed  library  deep  in  thought. 
He  was  a  man  of  grave  sternness,  or  perhaps  one  would  better  say 
stern  gravity  ;  aged  rather  by  care  and  sorrow  than  by  time.  He  counted  his 
wealth  by  thousands,  his  wife  was  young  and  beautiful,  and  his  son  and 
daughter  seemed  to  leave  nothing  to  be  desired  ;  and  yet  there  beat  no  heavier 
heart  in  all  New  York  than  that  which  the  prosperous  lawyer  carried  on  the 
morning  upon  which  our  story  opens. 

In  early  manhood  he  had  wooed  and  won  Grace  Redfield,  but  found  too 
late  that  this  jewel,  though  rarely  beautiful,  was  possessed  of  a  fatal  flaw. 
She  had  been  brought  up  in  what  was  called  the  best  society  and  wine  was 
used  freely  at  her  father's  table.  Her  two  brothers  drank  in  moderation  ;  but 
this  one  daughter,  this  girl  beautiful  as  a  poet's  dream,  received  her  heritage 
two  generations  back,  and  the  fatal  appetite  grew  with  her  growth  and 
strengthened  with  her  strength  till  even  her  fond  parents  became  alarmed. 

She  was  just  eighteen  when  she  met  Howard  Langley,  and  their  mutual 
attraction  enabled  her  for  a  time  to  practice  self-restraint.  She  honestly 
loved  this  man,  and  when  she  promised  to  be  his  wife,  it  was  with  the  firm 
determination  that  he  should  never  be  disappointed  in  her. 

All  went  well  till  after  the  birth  of  their  son.  Then  the  young  mother's 
strength  came  back  but  slowly,  and  the  physician  prescribed  wine  to  be  taken 
as  a  tonic.  This  roused  the  demon  of  appetite  which  was  never  wholly 
subdued. 

There  was  earnest  honest  effort  on  the  woman's  part,  for  she  dearly  loved 
husband  and  child  ;  but  the  force  of  heredity  was  too  great  for  human  strength 
to  conquer.  Howard  Langley  exercised  a  degree  of  patient  forbearance  that 
was  truly  wonderful. 

There  would  be  months  in  which  no  liquor  would  pass  his  wife's  lips,  and 
he  would  begin  to  hope  ;  then  there  would  be  a  relapse  and  he  would  come  to 
his  home  to  find  her  powerless  in  the  hands  of  the  destroyer. 

Her  remorse  on  coming  to  herself  was  terrible,  and  the  pitying  tender- 
ness of  her  husband,  alone  kept  her  from  despair. 

When  a  little  daughter  came  into  their  home  as  a  claimant  upon  their 
love  and  care,  it  seemed  that  Grace  Langley  had  gained  a  final  victory,  and 
two  happy  years  followed.  But  alas  !  in  a  moment  of  fancied  security  she 
fell,  never  to  rise  again.     She  sank  rapidly,  disease  found  her  a  ready  victim, 
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and  when  the  children  were  four  and  six  years  respectively,  their  wretched 
mother  filled  an  untimely  grave. 

Then  it  was  that  Howard  I/angley,  grief- stricken  and  with  impaired 
health  determined  that  so  long  as  his  life  was  spared  he  would  fight  the 
sin  of  intemperance,  and  would  hesitate  at  nothing  that  might  in  the  slightest 
degree  lessen  the  drink  traffic. 

Years  passed,  his  business  prospered,  yet  he  spent  with  a  lavish  hand  to 
uplift  the  fallen.  Interest  led  to  investigation,  and  it  was  with  unspeakable 
dismay  that  he  came  to  realize  that  his  poor  wife  had  received  her  fatal  appe- 
tite as  a  heritage,  and  the  terrible  fear  seized  upon  him  lest  that  appetite 
might  have  been  transmitted  to  their  children.  He  trained  them  carefully, 
guarded  them  tenderly,  and  waited  the  issue. 

When  Clifford  was  about  fourteen,  and  knew  vastly  more  than  his  father 
in  his  own  estimation,  Howard  Laugley  met  and  loved  Louise  Armstrong. 
She  was  a  sweet  young  woman  of  strong  Christian  character,  and  when  this 
grave,  sad  man  in  middle  life  told  her  of  his  love,  of  his  past,  and  confided  to 
Jier  his  fears  for  the  future,  she  did  not  say  him  nay,  but  consented  to  share 
his  burden,  and  if  possible  to  lighten  it.  At  the  same  time  she  assured  him 
that  their  love,  strong  though  it  might  be,  would  be  powerless  without  the 
aid  of  infinite  love  and  wisdom  which  could  be  had  for  the  asking. 

Mr.  Langley  smiled  indulgently,  for,  though  a  strict  moralist,  religion 
was  as  yet  a  mere  name  to  him. 

The  new  wife  brought  into  the  home  such  a  sweet  and  helpful  atmosphere, 
that  the  little  Grace  was  soon  completely  won,  and  early  accepted  with  a 
child's  simple  trust  and  faith  that  was  the  actuating  power  of  Mrs.  Langley's 
life. 

Not  so  with  Clifford.  He  was  imperious  and  self-willed,  and  soon  became 
impatient  of  restriction  or  correction.  On  the  night  before  his  college  life 
began,  he  was  closeted  for  a  long  time  with  his  father,  Yevy  earnestly  did 
that  father  warn,  and  seek  to  advise  this  son,  this  idol  of  his  heart.  Clifford 
listened  respectfully,  but  failing  to  realize  the  force  of  the  temptations  he  was 
about  to  meet,  he  went  forth  to  battle  equipped  only  with  human  resolution. 

The  handsome  and  attractive  Clifford  Langley  soon  became  very  popular 
with  the  boys  of  his  class.  Late  suppers  and  other  questionable  amusements 
were  indulged  in,  the  result  was  that  the  drink  habit  seized  upon  the  young 
man,  and  like  his  poor  mother  he  became  a  slave  to  appetite. 

And  Howard  Langley  sat  in  his  library  this  beautiful  spring  morning  the 
most  miserable  of  men.  The  mail  had  brought  him  a  letter  from  the  presi- 
dent of  the  college  which  Clifford  had  attended,  stating  in  kind,  courteous 
but  unmistakable  language  that  the  conduct  of  his  son  had  been  such  as  to 
render  suspension  advisable.  This  letter  had  been  written  nearly  two  weeks 
before,  and  had  in  some  unaccountable  way  been  delayed. 
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Mr.  Langley  decided  to  go  at  once  in  search  of  his  son,  who  had  not  writ- 
ten to  his  father,  but  stung  and  humiliated  by  his  downfall,  had  doubtless  left 
the  college  and  gone,  no  one  knew  where. 

He  went  at  once  to  the  city  of  New  Haven,  visited  the  college  and  all  the 
places  where  it  was  deemed  possible  that  news  of  Clifford  might  be  obtained, 
but  all  in  vain,  and  he  returned  disheartened  to  his  broken  family  circle. 

His  wife  and  daughter  strove  in  every  way  to  comfort  him,  but  his  heart 
yearned  for  his  firstborn,  and  would  not  be  reconciled. 

He  would  pace  up  and  down  his  library  for  hours,  taking  no  heed  of  time 
or  place,  and  seeming  lost  to  all  the  world. 

At  length  his  wife  came  to  him  one  night,  and  with  matchless  delicacy, 
and  boundless  love,  entreated  him  to  bow  with  her  and  pray  for  the  son's 
return.  He  hesitated  at  first,  but  broken  by  grief,  and  won  by  love,  he  finally 
yielded,  and  kneeling  by  her  side,  together  they  pleaded  for  the  loved  one. 
It  was  during  this  prayer  that  the  father  came  to  feel  his  own  weakness,  and 
his  great  need  of  divine  strength.  He  laid  hold  upon  the  promises  and  com- 
mitted himself  and  all  that  he  had  to  the  Lord.  . 

When  they  rose  from  their  knees,  he  felt  that  a  burden  had  been  lifted, 
and  that  in  God's  way,  and  in  God's  time  thtir  prayer  would  be  answered. 

The  summer  and  autumn  passed,  bringing  no  news  of  Clifford.  The 
father's  new  faith  did  not  waver,  and  each  meeting  around  the  family  altar 
witnessed  the  same  earnest  petition  which  all  felt  would  sooner  or  later  be 
regarded. 

Late  in  the  autumn,  Mr.  Langley  was  summoned  to  Washington  on 
important  business.  Here  he  was  detained  for  a  much  longer  time  than  was 
anticipated.     He  decided  to  look  up  his  old  college  chum ,  Dr.  Ainsley. 

The  two  were  sitting  cozily  in  the  latter's  private  ofiice  one  evening 
when  the  doctor  observed  : 

"I  have  become  strongly  interested  in  a  young  man  who  was  a  recent  hos- 
pital patient  of  mine.  He  was  run  down  by  a  fire  engine  and  miraculously 
escaped  being  instantly  killed.  Poor  fellow  !  it  might  have  been  better  for 
him  if  it  had  been  .so,  for  his  spine  is  permanently  injured,  and  he  must  be  a 
sufferer  as  long  as  he  lives. 

"Is  he  poor  as  well  as  helpless?"  asked  Langley  compassionately. 

"Yes,  and  alone  I  should  judge"  replied  the  doctor,  "at  least  he  is 
strangely  reticent  in  regard  to  his  past.  He  asked  me  if  I  could  get  some 
copying  for  him  to  do,  and  I  thought  I  would  ask  you  to  let  him  write  out 
those  deeds  you  spoke  of." 

"Certainly"  replied  Langley,  "I  will  bring  them  to  you  to-morrow." 

Two  days  later  Mr.  Langley  received  the  work  he  had  caused  to  be  put 
into  the  hands  of  his  friend's  protege.  He  glanced  carelessly  at  the  super- 
scription on  the  envelope,  then  tore  it  open  with  nervous  baste. 
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He  eagerly  scrutinized  the  chirography  and  exclaimed  : 

"There  is  no  mistaking  that  hand,  I  should  know  that  writing  anywhere." 

In  an  incredibly  short  time  he  was  ringing  at  the  doctor's  bell. 

"What  is  the  matter,  Langley?"  asked  his  friend,  "you  look  as  though 
you  had  seen  a  ghost." 

"What  is  the  name  of  the  young  man  who  did  my  copying?"  inquired 
lyangley  with  suppressed  eagerness. 

"Clinton  Leyburn"  said  the  doctor,  "but  why  do  you  ask?" 

"I  must  see  him,  and  at  once"  exclaimed  Langley,  "and  on  our  way  I  will 
tell  you  why  I  am  so  deeply  interested." 

They  drove  rapidly  to  a  poor  quarter  of  the  city,  and  on  reaching  a  cheap 
lodging-house  in  a  narrow  street,  mounted  three  flights  of  stairs,  and  found 
themselves  in  a  small,  comfortless  apartment. 

On  a  rude  bed  which  stood  in  one  corner  lay  a  form,  pale  and  emaciated, 
but  with  beautiful  eyes  and  a  firm,  sweet  mouth. 

Howard  Langley  glanced  toward  the  bed  and  exclaimed  joyfully: 

"Clifford,  my  son  !"  And  in  a  moment  the  two  were  clasped  in  a  fond 
embrace. 

The  doctor  quietly  withdrew,  leaving  the  two  together,  and  feeling  that 
his  work  in  that  direction  would  stand  approved. 

A  long  conference  followed,  and  Mr.  Langley  learned  that  it  was  while 
under  the  influence  of  drink  that  his  son  had  met  with  this  terrible  injury, 
and  feeling  that  his  life  was  worse  than  useless,  he  determined  to  hide  himself 
from  his  world,  and  try  to  earn  a  living  by  copying,  and  by  the  writing  of 
newspaper  articles,  for  this  young  man  was  gifted  in  the  use  of  the  pen. 

Five  days  later  we  find  the  entire  household  of  the  Langley's  assembled 
in  the  library,  where  we  first  saw  the  prosperous  lawyer  grave  and  troubled. 
The  genial  smile  that  every  now  and  then  lights  up  his  countenance  shows  a 
heart  at  peace  with  himself  and  the  world.  His  wife  sits  near  him  cutting 
the  pages  of  a  magazine.  Clifford  reclines  in  an  easy  chair  ;  pale  and  thin,  it 
is  true,  but  peaceful ;  for  his  trembling  feet  have  entered  upon  the  way  of 
life,  and  his  busy  brain  is  already  devising  means  for  helping  others,  the  first 
thing  a  true  disciple  longs  to  do.  At  his  feet,  on  a  low  stool,  sits  Grace, 
embroidering  a  pair  of  slippers  for  the  brother  toward  whom  she  often  glances 
with  love  unspeakable. 

And  here  we  will  leave  them,  united  in  the  determination  to  fight  the 
foe  that  had  so  nearly  destroyed  their  home  and  happiness ;  and  united  in 
serving  the  Master  who  had  led  them  forth  from  sorrow  to  joy,  from  pain  to 
peace,  and  in  one  instance  from  battle  to  victory,  Clifford  Langley  drank 
deep  at  the  fountain  of  God's  love  and  wisdom,  and  sent  forth  from  his  pen 
many  a  helpful  word  to  suffering  humanity. 


Comrade  Tom  Robbins. 


ST  was  the  week  of  the  great  encampment.  The  city  was  full  of  visitors. 
The  townspeople,  thronging  to  the  business  district,  made  the  crowd  still 
more  dense.  The  sidewalks  at  times  were  nearly  impassable  and  many  peo- 
ple walked  in  the  roadway.  It  was  a  good  natured  crowd  and  didn't  mind  the 
jostling.  The  veterans  were  quite  out-numbered  by  the  citizens  and  the  non- 
military  visitors,  and  it  was  only  on  the  parade  days  that  they  could  really 
attest  their  numerical  strength.  Then  they  marched,  12,000  of  them,  for  two 
miles  between  continuous  walls  of  enthusiastic  humanity. 

In  the  crowd  of  sightseers  that  pressed  particularly  hard  on  the  police 
lines  at  a  certain  town  corner  was  a  boy.  He  was  not  a  particularly  attractive 
boy  in  the  matter  of  clothes.  His  suit  was  old  and  faded  and  a  good  deal  too 
short,  and  a  battered  straw  hat  and  clumsy  shoes  completed  the  outfit.  But 
the  boy's  face  was  clean  and  shining  and  his  black  eyes  were  bright  and  danc- 
ing.    He  looked  like  a  well  seasoned  boy  of  a  dozen  years. 

There  was  a  building  in  process  of  construction  at  this  particular  corner 
and  the  steel  frame  was  all  in  place.  The  boy  knew  he  was  quite  too  short 
to  see  anything  of  the  parade  unless  he  saw  it  from  the  front  row,  and  as  it 
was  too  late  for  that,  looked  up  at  the  steel  frame.  He  slipped  his  shoes  from 
his  feet,  and,  tying  the  strings  together,  flung  them  across  his  arm.  Then  he 
climbed  one  of  the  steel  uprights  with  the  spryness  of  a  cat,  and  finding  a 
secure  point  of  view  in  the  angle  afforded  by  the  first  cross-piece,  enconsed 
himself  there  and  calmly  returned  his  shoes. 

Presently  a  very  well  dressed  youth  happened  to  look  up  and  spy  him. 

"Here,  you  cub,"  he  called,  "come  down  before  you  fall  on  somebody." 

The  boy  looked  down  on  his  adviser  and  smiled. 

"Don't  go  away,  mister,"  he  cried  in  his  clear,  boyish  voice,  "I  may  want 
something  soft  to  fall  on  !" 

Whereat  the  crowd  laughed  and  the  young  man  buried  himself  in  the 
jostling  mass. 

Then  a  policeman,  a  very  fat  policeman,  looked  up  and  saw  the  lad. 

"Here,  you,"  he  cried,  "come  straight  down  from  there."  And  he  waved 
his  club  at  the  youngster  in  a  manner  that  was  calculated  to  be  very  terrifying. 

And  the  boy  did  look  frightened. 

"Don't  mister  constable,  don't,"  he  cried.  "I'm  so  scared  I  can't  come 
down  alone.    You  come  up  and  get  me." 
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And  then  the  crowd  roared  again.  The  thought  of  the  fat  policeman 
climbing  up  the  slender  steel  support  was  too  much  for  their  risibles. 

The  fat  policeman  himself  had  to  smile.  He  waved  his  club  again  at  the 
lad  and  called  up  to  him,  "Well,  I  guess  you'll  keep." 

"I'm  'fraid  I  won't  keep  much  longer'n  over  night,"  cried  the  boy. 
"Don't  forget  to  come  for  me  in  the  morning." 

The  fat  policeman  laughed  and  the  crowd  laughed,  and  just  then  the 
head  of  the  procession  came  in  view.  It  was  a  great  procession,  and  the 
crowd,  including  the  boy  on  the  steel  girder,  enjoyed  every  feature  of  it.  It 
was  a  very  long  time  in  passing,  but  nobody  seemed  to  mind  that.  And  the 
boy  on  the  girder  minded  it  least  of  all,  notwithstanding  his  hard  seat.  He 
cheered  and  cheered  and  waved  a  dingy  little  flag  that  looked  as  if  it  might 
have  done  duty  through  some  smoky  political  campaign,  and  he  enjoyed  it  all 
after  the  fashion  of  a  boy,  and  more  particularly  a  boy  who  had  never  seen  a 
real  parade  before.  For  this  was  a  country  lad,  and  it  was  his  second  visit  to 
the  big  city.  His  first  visit  was  in  connection  with  a  wagon  load  of  produce, 
but  on  this  occasion  he  had  come  for  pleasure  only.  He  had  risen  at  four 
o'clock  that  morning  and  walked  six  miles  and  then  "caught  a  ride"  with  a 
friendly  farmer  and  finally  reached  the  great  smoky  town.  And  it  had  repaid 
him,  every  bit  of  it.  The  great  buildings  and  their  profuse  decorations,  the 
square  with  its  wealth  of  gleaming  columns,  the  bands,  the  crowds,  the 
atmosphere  of  excitement  and  enthusiasm  thrilled  and  delighted  the  country 
lad.  He  had  almost  forgotten  to  be  hungry.  He  had  brought  with  him  some 
pieces  of  bread  and  meat  that  the  farmer's  wife  had  left  for  him,  and  these  he 
ate — seated  on  a  bench  by  the  curb — while  the  procession  was  forming. 
There  were  a  few  small  coins  in  his  pocket  that  would  suflSce  for  his  supper  or 
would  pay  part  of  his  fare  back  early  the  next  morning  on  the  suburban 
trolley  line.  He  wanted  to  see  the  illuminations  and  the  crowds,  and  he 
wanted  to  hear  the  old  soldiers  talk.  If  he  couldn't  find  a  better  place  to 
sleep  one  of  the  benches  that  were  scattered  here  and  there  about  town  would 
do  very  well. 

When  the  end  of  the  procession  finally  passed  the  boy  from  his  high  out- 
look watched  the  break-up  of  the  crowd  with  amazed  delight.  It  was  quite  as 
wonderful  in  its  way  as  the  parade.  The  swirling  masses  that  met  and  mingled, 
the  confused  columns  that  pressed  this  way  and  that,  and  finally  the  order 
that  came  out  of  this  seeming  chaos  impressed  the  boy  mightily.  He  watched 
until  the  multitude  had  dissolved  and  drifted  away,  and  then  he  descended 
from  his  perch  and  loosened  up  his  somewhat  stiffened  limbs  by  a  brisk  walk 
down  the  gayly-bannered  street. 

That  evening  the  headquarters  of  a  certain  brigade  of  veterans  was  well 
filled  by  delegates  and  comrades.  They  were  all  Eastern  man,  and  a  number 
of  them  wer?  distinguished  citizens.    There  was  a  United  States  senator 
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amone  them  and  a  well  known  general  and  an  eminent  military  man  who  was 
a  candidate  for  commander-in-chief  of  the  organization  and  a  famous  fighting 
colonel.  They  were  all  a  happy  and  well-to-do  lot,  and  the  fraternal  atmos 
phere  of  the  encampment  seemed  to  enwrap  them.  It  was  an  attractive  room, 
too,  with  plenty  of  light  and  many  comfortable  chairs,  and  a  large  table  on 
one  side  on  which  was  a  bountiful  supply  of  refreshments. 

They  were  in  the  midst  of  a  merry  sequence  of  reminiscences  when  a  lit- 
tle interruption  came.  It  came  in  the  shape  of  the  small  boy  who  had  watched 
the  parade  that  morning  and  afternoon  from  the  steel  girder.  The  small  boy 
stood  in  the  center  of  the  room,  his  bright  eyes  wandering  about  among  the 
faces  turned  to  look  at  him. 

"Well,  my  little  lad,"  said  the  senator  with  a  little  smile,  "have  you 
reached  the  place  you  are  looking  for  ?" 

"Yes,  general,"  replied  the  boy,  and  he  made  a  sweeping  bow  with  his 
dingy  hat.     "I  guess  this  is  where  I  belong." 

There  was  a  little  laugh  at  this  and  everybody  turned  and  looked  more 
closely  at  the  lad.  He  had  found  a  badge  somewhere  and  pinned  it  on  the 
lapel  of  his  shabby  coat.     A  red  flower  glowed  in  his  buttonhole. 

"May  I  ask  the  comrade,"  said  the  fighting  colonel  with  much  gravity, 
as  he  touched  his  hat  to  the  lad,  "what  command  he  represents?" 

"Lot  of  'em,"  he  said  ;  "I  come  of  a  fighting  familj'." 

"Good,"  said  the  senator.     "Will  the  comrade  kindly  particularize?" 

The  lad  looked  puzzled  for  a  moment, 

"I  guess  I  know  what  you  mean,"  he  said.  "My  great-great  grandfather 
was  at  Saratoga  with  Gates." 

"Good,"  said  the  senator, 

"And  my  great-grandfather  was  with  Macdonough  on  Lake  Champlain." 

"Good  again,"  said  the  distinguished  general. 

"And  my  grandfather  served  all  through  the  Rebellion." 

"Better  yet,"  cried  the  fighting  colonel. 

"And  my  father  was  in  the  Spanish  war  and  took  a  fever  and  died." 

There  was  a  little  silence.     It  was  broken  by  the  senator. 

"Comrade,"  he  said,  "your  credentials  are  approved.  Make  yourself  at 
home.     Are  you  hungry  ?" 

The  boy's  eyes  sparkled  and  he  slightly  nodded. 

"Come  this  way,"  said  the  fighting  colonel.  "I  know  what  the  feeling 
is.     You  might  not  think  it,  but  I  was  a  boy  once  myself.  Pitch  in  and  fill  up." 

So  the  boy  ate  as  hungry  boys  usually  do,  the  colonel  leaving  him  to  him- 
self, and  the  veterans  for  the  moment  quite  forgetting  him.  They  had  been 
talking  of  a  certain  night  attack  upon  a  Confederate  position,  and  each  man 
was  doing  his  best  to  recall  the  incidents  of  the  affair,  because  the  historian 
of  the  brigade  was  present  and  had  requested  that  all  the  details  be  given  him. 
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"There  was  one  thing  that  always  puzzled  me,"  said  the  fighting  colonel, 
"and  that  is  the  way  those  rebel  guns  on  the  south  hill  happened  to  be 
spiked.  You  know  we  found  them  so  in  the  early  morning.  That  was  the 
very  key  of  the  Confederate  position,  and  there  wasn't  a  smarter  battery  in 
the  whole  service  than  Tomlinson's.  If  those  guns  had  been  in  service  that 
last  charge  of  ours  in  the  early  dawn  would  have  had  a  different  ending. 
Some  of  our  men  stole  up  the  hill  in  the  night  in  a  wild  spirit  of  bravado  and 
spiked  these  guns  right  under  the  rebels'  noses.  Sure.  Did  it  without  orders, 
of  course,  and  then  were  afraid  to  tell  of  it.  Or  else,  and  this  is  still  more 
likely,  they  were  all  killed  in  the  bloody  fight  the  next  day," 
"All  but  one,"  said  a  very  clear  voice  at  the  colonel's  elbow. 
They  turned  and  stared  at  the  speaker.  It  was  the  boy.  He  had  finished 
his  supper,  and  drawn  by  the  stirring  stories  that  were  passed  around,  he  had 
sidled  up  close  to  the  leader. 

"All  but  one?"  repeated  the  colonel. 
"Yes,"  said  the  boy,  "all  but  my  grandfather." 

"Go  on,  my  lad,"  said  the  old  fighter.  "You  have  the  floor.  Tell  us  all 
you  know  about  it." 

"It  was  my  grandfather  who  told  me,"  said  the  boy,  "and  he  told  it 
to  me  many  times.  And  he  told  me  about  my  other  grandfathers,  too.  He 
liked  to  talk  about  such  things,  as  I  liked  to  hear  about  them.  It  was  my 
grandfather  who  planned  to  climb  the  hill  and  spike  the  guns.  He  got  half 
a  dozen  other  men  into  it.  It  was  a  rainy  night  and  very  dark  and  the  wind 
blew  strong." 

"That's  right,"  said  the  colonel. 

"And  my  grandfather  and  the  other  soldiers  sneaked  through  the  ravine 
and  up  the  hill,  and  it  took  them  a  long  time.  The  wind  blew  so  hard  and 
the  branches  of  the  trees  fell  around  them  so  that  part  of  the  way  they  had  to 
crawl.  But  after  awhile  they  reached  the  little  clear  space  where  the  guns 
were  and  there  was  only  one  picket  there.  And  they  pulled  him  down  in  a 
minute  and  gagged  and  tied  him.  The  rest  of  the  rebels  were  a  couple  of  hun- 
dred feet  away  under  some  shelter  tents  that  were  backed  by  a  stone  wall.  So 
grandfather  and  the  men  with  him  spiked  the  four  guns,  one  by  one,  taking 
off  the  canvas  covers  and  waiting  till  the  wind  blew  strongest  and  the 
branches  were  snapping,  before  they  drove  ia  the  spikes.  And  when  it  was 
done  they  sneaked  back  the  same  way  and  got  into  their  tent,  and  nobody  was 
the  wiser." 

The  boy  paused  again. 
"Go  on,"  said  the  colonel. 

"Then  came  the  charge  early  the  next  morning,  and  my  grandfather  and 
all  the  men  who  went  with  him  were  in  the  front  rank,  and  my  grandfather 
had  the  flag.    He  was  the  color  sergeant,  you  know.     .Ind  they  got  through 
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the  ravine  all  right  and  then  began  to  climb  the  hill.  Right  awaj'  they  got  it 
hot.  There  was  a  r^reat  fighting  regiment  in  front  of  them,  a  Virginia  regi- 
ment, that  the3''d  met  before." 

"True  again,"  murmured  the  colonel. 

"And  the  fightin'  was  awful.  My  grandfather,  carrying  the  flag,  found 
himself  next  to  his  colonel,  and  they  pushed  ahead  side  by  side.  For  a 
moment  it  looked  like  they  would  be  driven  back  and  then  they  staggered  up 
over  the  edge  of  the  slope,  and  the  colonel  waved  his  sword  at  the  men  behind 
him  and  pointed  to  the  flag,  and  they  followed  with  a  wild  cheer.  And  just 
then  something  struck  my  grandfather  an  awful  blow  in  the  head  and  he 
pushed  the  flag  into  the  colonel's  hands  and  fell  down  and  didn't  know  any- 
thing for  many  weeks.  And  when  he  came  to  himself  in  the  hospital  he  had 
forgot  who  he  was  or  where  he  belonged.  And  when  he  was  discharged  he 
went  and  enlisted  again  in  another  regiment,  and  after  a  while  his  memory 
began  to  come  back  to  him,  and  when  the  war  was  over  he  went  back  to  the 
old  farm  where  he  was  born — it's  only  about  twenty  miles  from  here — and 
lived  there  until  he  died — that  was  last  year.  He  grew  strong  and  wroked 
hard,  but  his  head  wasn't  jnst  right,  and  he  talked  about  the  war  to  nobody 
except  me.  I  never  excited  him,  I  just  listened.  And  he  always  said  he  had 
disobeyed  orders  that  rainy  night  and  nobody  must  ever  know  it.  But  it  can't 
hurt  him  now  he's  dead,  can  it,  sir?" 

"No,"  said  the  colonel,  slowly.  "It  can't  hurt  him  now."  He  put  out 
his  hand  and  rested  it  on  the  boy's  shoulder.  "What  was  your  grandfather's 
name?" 

The  boy  fumbled  in  his  pocket. 

"I've  got  his  discharge  paper  here,"  he  said ;  "His  name  was  Sergeant 
Thomas  Robbins." 

"Tom  Robbins  !"  echoed  half  a  dozen  voices. 

"Tom  Robbins,"  repeated  the  grizzled  colonel  with  a  faraway  look 

"Color  Sergeant  Thomas  Robbins,  missing,"  said  the  historian.  "Can 
you  tell  me,  my  lad,"  he  added,  "the  names  of  the  men  who  went  with  your 
grandfather  up  the  hill  that  rainy  night?" 

The  boy  nodded.  ' 

"I  know  them  all  by  heart,"  said  the  boy.  "I've  heard  them  a  hundred 
times.  My  grandfather  said  he  thought  they  all  must  have  been  killed  in 
that  charge.  There  was  Thomas  Farrissey  and  Henry  Gorman,  and  William 
Peppernell,  and  James  Martin,  and  Isaac  Pettigrew  and  Clinton  Brown." 

"All  dead  on  the  field  of  battle,"  said  the  historian  as  he  turned  over  the 
regimental  rolls. 

The  boy  looked  up  at  the  colonel. 

"My  grandfather  disobeyed  orders,"  he  said  with  pathetic  intonation, 
♦'but  he  was  a  splendid  fighter,  wasn't  he?" 
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"He  was  a  splendid  fighter,"  said  the  colonel.     He  turned  the  boj  half 
round. 

"Look,  my  lad.  Do  you  see  that  tattered  old  flag  standing  in  the  corner  ? 
That's  the  flag  your  grandfather  pushed  into  my  own  hands  when  the  bullet 
struck  him  down." 

There  was  a  little  silence. 

"I  think,"  said  the  senator,  "that  the  historical  information  furnished 
by  this  young  man  of  remarkable  fighting  stock  is  worth  something  hand- 
some to  the  old  brigade."  And  he  gravely  took  off  his  soft  hat  and  passed  it 
from  veteran  to  veteran  all  round  the  room. 

"Good,"  said  the  fighting  colonel,  whose  keen  gray  eyes  were  on  the 
lad's  face.  "Good.  And  now  let  me  propose  something  else.  I  suggest  that 
the  old  brigade  should  take  the  lad  in  hand.  He's  good  stuff,  every  inch  of 
him.  He'll  do  us  credit.  We'll  give  him  an  education  and  see  that  he  gets  a 
good  start.   We'll  make  him  the  child  of  the  brigade.   What  do  yon  say,  boys  ?" 

There  was  a  burst  of  approval  all  over  the  room. 

"Your  name,  comrade?"  cried  the  colonel. 

"Tom  Robbins,  sir." 

The  grizzled  commander  arose. 

"Boys  of  the  old  brigade,"  his  voice  rang  out,  "I  present  to  you  a  new 
Tom  Robbins.  Take  him  by  the  hand,  each  of  you.  And  I  call  for  an  old- 
time  cheer  for  the  fighting  grandsires  of  this  boy,  for  his  father,  who  died  for 
the  flag,  for  his  grandfather  who  carried  that  flag  to  victory,  for  old  Tom 
Robbins  and  the  new  ! 

And  the  cheer  that  arose  jingled  the  grand  chandelier  and  shook  the 
windows. — [Cleaveland  Plain  Dealer. 
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BIRTHDAY  GREETINGS  TO  MY  NIECE,  GLADYS. 


ROBERTA   ANNA  GRIFFITH. 


Fifteen  siiinmers  have  slipped  away, 

Since  that  smiling  April  fair, 
When  baby  Gladys,  one  sunny  day, 

Strayed  into  our  world  of  care. 
She  came  with  the  budding  wild  flowers, 

Soft  zephyrs,  and  singing  birds — 
A  dimpled  darling,  with  magic  powers. 

And  ruled  us  all  without  words. 
Whence  did  the  little  stranger  come  ? 

Had  she  a  fairy  mission  ? 
Have  these  fifteen  years  credited  some 

Good  to  our  little  maiden  ? 

Her    baby    pranks    oft'   brought  love's  light 

To  her  mother's  tired  eyes. 
Her  fond  embrace  has,  through  the  night. 

Hushed  many  troubled  sighs. 
Her  girlish  prattle,  merry  laugh — 

Her  innocence,  faith  and  grace. 
Our  pains  and  cares  have  cut  in  half, 

And  made  our  home  a  better  place. 
But  now  her  toys  are  put  away  ; 

Dress  and  books  have  become  her  joy. 
Instead  of  the  careless,  romping  play. 

Work  and  dreams  her  thoughts  employ. 

Her  childhood's  mission  done  at  last, 

God  grant  her  wisdom  to  own 
Her  guide,  the  laws  of  her  happy  past, 

To  her  home  in  the  great  unknown. 
May  her  life  be  useful  and  fair, 

Unmarred  by  selfish  passion. 
May  adversity's  winds,  with  care. 

Breath  on  her  but  to  strengthen. 
May  she  be  neither  rich  nor  poor ; 

But  blessed  with  true  friends  many, 
A  happy  home,  a  heart  so  pure 

Angels  might  stoop  to  envy. 

May  honor,  health,  and  sweet  content. 

Be  her's  in  generous  portion. 
On  gentle  deeds  may  she  be  bent. 

Comfort  and  help  her  mission. 
Our  little  rose  will  then  unfold. 

Dispensing  sweetness  and  beauty. 
Winning  the  hearts  of  young  and  old, 

Doing  her  simple  duty  ; 
And  she  will  know,  the  birthday  greetings, 

I  send  are  wondrous  dear. 
Enjoying  them,  earth's  richest  blessings. 

She  will  live  in  heaven  here. 
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The  Pavilion  for  the  Blind. 
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J  HAVE  recently  visited  the  Cougressional  Library  at  Wasliington,  D.  C, 
the  finest  building  of  the  kind  in  the  world,  on  the  first  floor  of  -which  is 
located  the  special  reading  room  or  Pavilion  for  the  Blind.  Through  Talks 
AND  Tales  I  have  become  interested  in  your  work  for  the  blind  and  I  am 
sure  you  will  like  to  know  how  the  room  impressed  me. 

Like  all  other  rooms  in  this  most  magnificent  building,  the  lofty  arched 
ceiling  and  large  proportions  of  this  room  first  impress  the  visitor.  Another 
feature  is  the  fresh  air  that  is  always  noticeable  ;  whatever  part  of  this  vast 
structure  is  visited  pure  air  is  constantly  supplied  by  modern  device. 

The  halls  of  this  room  are  tinted  in  soft  shades  of  light  brown,  shading 
down  to  a  cream  color;  and  viewed  by  electric  light  are  very  pleasing  and  rest- 
ful to  the  eye.  As  we  enter  the  room,  on  our  left  is  a  table  on  which  is 
placed  a  show  case  full  of  wosted  work  for  sale,  fleecy  hoods,  warm  mittens, 
babies'  sacques,  ladies'  shoulder  capes  and  the  like  all  made  by  deft  fingers 
at  the  Pennsylvania  Industrial  Home  for  Blind  Women.  On  the  same  table 
is  a  drawn  plan  in  Braille  showing  the  front  elevation  of  the  main  building  of 
this  Home  ;  also  a  diagram  in  the  same  system,  of  Wentworth's  Plane  Geom- 
etry. On  the  same  side  of  the  room  and  a  little  further  down  stands  an 
elegant  carved  desk,  very  large  and  massive ;  on  the  right  hand  corner  of 
which  is  placed  the  checker  board,  ready  for  thoughtful  amusement ;  near  it 
is  a  small  basket  of  pretty  trifles  done  in  bead  work,  such  as  napkin  rings, 
tiny  baskets,  pen  wipers  ornamented  with  liliputian  figures  in  a  game  of  foot 
ball  in  full  action,  all  done  by  the  skilful  fingers  of  sightless  people  ;  on  the 
opposite  corner  of  this  desk  are  two  type  writers  with  unfinished  copy.  An 
1898  almanac  of  general  information  from  various  sources  is  here,  also  a  map 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  pricked  out  on  brass,  of  which  there  are  several 
copies  lying  near  evidently  done  by  frequenters  of  this  pleasant  room.  On 
the  west  side  are  two  very  large  windows  decorated  with  several  large  rubber 
plants  and  palms  growing  in  pots.  In  the  west  by  north  corner  stands  the 
grand  piano.  The  big  north  window  is  occupied  by  a  stand  of  tropical  look- 
ing plants  that  add  much  to  the  home-like  appearance  of  this  room.  On  the 
east  side  are  the  well  filled  book  cases,  also  small  busts  of  our  ex-presidents, 
Lincoln,  Harrison  and  Grant,  also  one  of  Shakespere  and  one  of  Henry  Ward 
Beecher ;   a  bas  relief  of  The  Wrestling  Match  is  here,  each  showing  the 
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touch  of  sensitive  iSngers  that  have  telegraphed  the  outlines  of  these  figures 
to  the  brain.  The  center  of  the  room  is  filled  with  comfortable,  stuffed, 
leather-seated  chairs  with  high  colonial  backs. 

;Each  afternoon  the  occupants  of  this  cheerful  room  with  their  friends 
listen  to  an  entertainment  from  2.30  to  3.30,  usually  a  musicale  is  given  in 
which  the  grand  piano  is  a  pleasing  feature.  At  the  end  of  the  book  cases 
near  the  door  that  we  entered  stands  a  table  holding  registers,  one  of  which  is 
for  visitors,  in  which  your  correspondent  added  the  last  name  for  the  evening. 
The  clock  on  the  wall  near  this  table  pointed  the  hour  of  closing  this  room, 
nine  o'clock,  although  the  rest  of  the  building  is  open  till  ten  o'clock.  The 
light  grew  dim  just  as  we  completed  the  circuit  of  this  interesting  room  ;  had 
time  been  allowed  it  would  have  been  a  pleasure  to  have  examined  the  books, 
and  noted  the  titles,  if  no  more. 

Nevertheless,  a  feeling  of  satisfaction  remained,  that  the  blind  people  of 

this  vicinity  have  their  lots  cast  in  so  pleasant  a  place  and  have  this  beautiful 

room  for  their  very  own  to  use  and  enjoy.  * 

The  writer  of  the  above  has  always  taken  a  deep  interest  in  our  work  for  the  blind 
and  has  several  tirnes  contributed  to  Tai-ks  and  Talbs. 
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A  BIRTHDAY  GREETING. 


AI,ICE  A.   HOI^MES. 


With  wishes  warm  and  love  replete, 
We  come  again  this  day  to  greet ; 
And  would  a  while  with  festive  mirth. 
Most  joyous  keep  thy  welcome  birth, 
And  banish  all  the  gloom  and  fears, 
That  may  have  mingled  in  thy  years, 
And  trust  that  time  on  kindly  wing. 
May  sweetest  halos  to  thee  bring, 
And  hence  thy  days  with  pleasure   glow, 
And  strains  of  gladness  to  thee  flow, 
And  love's  good  will  around  thee  blend, 
And  life  be  peaceful  to  the  end. 


The  Value  of  the  Braille  Musical  Nota- 
tion to  the  Blind. 


E.  S.  HOSMER. 


KO  change  in  the  methods  of  teaching  music  to  the  blind  during  the  last 
decade  has  equalled  the  increasing  introduction  and  use  by  blind  pupils 
of  embossed  music.  If  the  full  history  of  this  movement  is  ever  written,  it 
will  be  shown  that  it  has  had  to  face  the  opposition  of  many  of  the  directors 
and  teachers,  blind  and  seeing  alike,  and  also  that  of  many  of  the  pupils,  who 
were  loath  to  try  any  other  method  of  acquiring  music  except  that  of  dicta- 
tion. Introduced,  tentatively,  for  writing  single  vocal  or  instrumental  parts, 
the  Braille  system  of  musical  notation  at  once  demonstrated  its  utility  ;  and, 
as  increased  demands  were  made  upon  it  in  the  direction  of  music  of  more 
diflSculty,  it  proved  itself  abundantly  adequate  to  satisfy  them.  Thus  there 
was  given  to  the  blind  musician  a  new  hope,  which  was  no  less  than  that,  by 
reliance  on  his  own  unaided  resources,  he  might  prepare  his  lesson  for  his 
teacher,  and  fit  himself  to  meet  his  pupils  when  he,  in  turn,  should  assume 
the  responsibilities  of  teaching.  The  immense  value  of  this  thought,  both  in 
a  pedagogical  sense  and  as  a  mental  uplift  and  exhilaration,  can  readily  be 
seen.  Once  grasped,  it  spread  throughout  the  institutions  in  this  and  other 
countries,  until  everywhere  the  demand  for  more  Braille  music  was  heard. 
With  the  increased  demand  have  come  increased  resources  for  producing  it ; 
and  it  would  seem  that  the  advocates  of  the  system  could  now  lay  aside  their 
weapons  of  offence  and  defence,  and  devote  themselves  to  the  matter  of  giv- 
ing their  pupils  systematic  instruction  in  the  use  of  that  which  will  prove  of 
such  value  to  them. 

Amid  this  general  unanimity  there  comes  to  us  from  New  South  Wales  a 
voice  to  show  that  our  work  is  not  entirely  past  the  missionary  stage.  To 
read  Mr.  Barnett's  report  is  to  be  carried  back  several  years,  and  to  hear 
repeated  the  words  of  those  who  were  then  but  partial  believers  in  the  cause 
they  now  openly  espouse.  It  begins  by  stating  what  it  calls  the  limitations 
of  the  Braille  system  of  notation  as  compared  with  the  literary  system.  The 
writer  says  that  the  "Braille  system  does  not  and  cannot  permit  music  .  .  . 
to  be  written  as  performed."  The  expression  "written  as  performed"  is  not 
entirely  clear.  If  by  it  is  meant  that  the  music  is  inaccurately  or  inadequalely 
represented,  we  shall  feel  obliged  to  take  issue  with  the  writer  at  once.  On 
the  experience  of  many  users  we  assert  that  the  difference  between  the 
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embossed  and  the  ink-printed  page  of  music  is  not  one  of  accuracy  or  fulness, 
but  merely  one  of  length  of  time  required  for  reading.  While  by  no  means 
the  most  accurate  of  the  senses,  sight  furnishes  us  the  quickest  means  of 
acquiring  knowledge.  But  in  the  study  of  music  speed  is  of  less  consequence 
than  accuracy.  The  blind  reader  of  literature  is  constantly  hampered  by  the 
fact  that  he  reads  so  slowly.  Not  so,  or  at  least  not  to  so  great  a  degree,  is 
this  true  of  the  student  of  music,  whose  rate  of  speed  is  always  determined 
by  his  ability  to  commit  to  memory.  That  our  system  makes  reading  slow  in 
comparison  with  the  notation  for  the  seeing  is  a  condition  imposed  upon  it 
because  of  the  limitations  of  those  who  use  it. 

The  analysis  of  the  method  employed  by  the  blind  pianist  in  learning  a 
new  piece,  as  given  by  Mr.  Barnett,  is  correct,  at  least  where  the  music  is 
difficult.  The  playing,  first  of  one  hand,  then  of  the  other,  and  finally  of 
both  together,  necessitated  by  any  tactual  method  of  reading,  so  far  from 
constituting  a  weakness  of  the  system,  is  one  of  its  chief  claims  to  distinction. 
Do  we  not  all  know  that  this  is  learning  in  a  strictly  scientific  way  ?  Read 
what  the  late  Von  Biilow  has  to  say  about  individual  hand  practice  in  the 
introductory  notes  to  Cramer's  "Studies."  What  expedients  do  not  seeing 
teachers  sometimes  employ,  such  as  covering  up  a  brace  of  the  music  or  fold- 
ing the  page  so  as  to  conceal  a  part  of  it,  in  order  to  induce  his  pupils  to  prac- 
tise in  the  right  way? 

What  our  friend  says  about  the  difiiculty  of  com^jining  notes  of  different 
rhythms  is  practically  the  same,  whether  music  is  played  from  dictation  or 
read  from  the  embossed  p?:ge.  Nor  let  it  be  imagined  that  all  the  difficulty 
lies  in  the  descriptive  method  alone.  Does  not  the  seeing  child  learn  with 
great  difiiculty  to  relate  synchronously  combinations  of  complicated  rhythms? 
This  exercise  is  a  most  valuable  mental  drill,  both  for  the  blind  and  the  see- 
ing ;  but  its  difficulty  disappears,  in  the  case  of  both,  with  practice. 

Does  not  Mr.  Barnett  unconsciously  exaggerate  the  time  necessary  to  the 
reading  of  music  written  in  Braille?  Please  remember  that  pupils,  if  rightly 
taught,  do  not  "learn  every  detail  of  the  music  before  they  can  play  it,"  but 
as  they  play  it ;  that  is,  they  read  with  one  hand  and  play  with  the  other.  It 
indicates  either  an  incapacity  for  learning  music  by  any  method  on  the  part 
of  the  pupil  or  an  incapacity  for  teaching  music  on  the  part  of  the  instructor, 
if  an  average  boy  or  girl  cannot  read  between  his  lessons  by  the  Braille  sys- 
tem a  sufi&cient  amount  to  occupy  the  due  proportion  of  the  lesson  hour. 

Of  the  value  of  this  system  as  an  educative  force,  and  as  a  means  of 
refreshing  the  memory  of  any  piece  once  learned,  I  will  not  now  speak.  But, 
since  Mr.  Barnett  particularly  refers  to  this  matter,  it  may  be  asserted  with 
the  utmost  confidence  that,  as  a  means  of  getting  an  insight  into  music  per  se, 
it  possesses  such  advantages  over  all  methods  of  dictation  or  of  playing  by 
ear,  and  is  in  itself  so  satisfactory,  that  to  withhold  it  from  blind  pupils  is 
nothing  short  of  a  crime ;  and  we  pray  that  the  time  will  soon  come  when 
every  director  shall  require  all  his  teachers  of  music,  whether  they  are  blind 
or  not,  to  learn  themselves,  and  to  teach  to  their  pupils,  the  Braille  musical 
notation.— [77?^  Mentor. 


Written  for  TALKS  and  TALES. 

ON  THE  CUTTING  DOWN  OF 

AN  OLD  FAMILIAR  OAK. 


J.  A.  KAISBR. 


Thou,  too,  art  gone  ;  the  very  spot 
Where  rose  thy  proud,  majestic  form, 

Will  soon  be  but  a  fertile  plot 
Where  vie  the  sunshine  and  the  storm. 

To  make,  where  once  thy  kingly  head 
O'er-topped  the  tallest  clustered  round, — 

To  make  of  thine  uncommon  bed 
A  piece  of  petty,  common  ground. 

What  changes  hast  thou  looked  upon 

Since  first  a  tiny  twig  of  oak 
In  slow  growth  upward  toward  the  sun. 

Through  soil  and  leaf  and  mosses  broke  ! 

A  mighty  monarch  thou  hast  stood 
O'er  time's  swift  stream,  a  lengthening  span, 

To  fall  at  last,  king  of  the  wood, 
Before  the  puny  hand  of  man . 

Ah  !  many  a  time  in  childhood's  hours 
Through  lane  and  field  to  thee  I've  strayed 

And  plucked  the  first  of  springtime's  flowers, 
Or  round  thy  foot  with  playmates  played  ! 

Ah  !  many  a  time  I've  stood  afar 

And  marked  thy  scant-leaved,  hoary  crown 
Struck  by  the  last  high-glinting  bar 

Shot  from  the  sun  when  going  down  ! 

Old  friend,  I  mourn  thy  loss  ;  for  when 

I  first  remember  gazing  on 
The  field  of  azure  blue,  and  then. 

When  last  I  gazed,  thou  wast  not  gone 

But  stood  as  thou  had'st  stood  for  years, 

A  part  of  that  loved  scenery 
Which  time  nor  change,  nor  joy  nor  tears 

Can  blot  out  from  my  memory  ! 
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(Continued  from  April  number.) 

WE  often  hear  a  great  deal  said  about  the  difference  between  the  touch 
of  the  organ  and  that  of  the  piano,  but  in  my  opinion,  this  difference 
is  more  imaginary  than  real.  The  pure  legato  touch  is  the  general  rule  for 
both  instruments.  It  is  as  applicable  to  the  piano  as  to  the  organ.  All  other 
forms,  such  as  the  staccato,  the  demi-staccato,  the  portamento,  etc.,  are  excep- 
tions to  the  rule.  Many  pianists,  I  do  not  speak  of  those  prominent  in  the 
profession,  complain  that  they  cannot  adapt  themselves  to  the  organ,  and 
fancy  that  the  difficulty  lies  in  the  peculiar  kind  of  touch  required  by  this  in- 
strument. But  if  these  players  would  take  the  trouble  to  inquire  more  closely 
into  the  matter,  I  think  the  investigation  would  soon  reveal  the  fact  that  their 
touch  is  not  what  it  should  be,  even  on  the  piano.  There  is  positively  no 
difference  between  good  piano  and  good  organ  touch.  The  truth  is  that  the 
majority  of  piano  players  are  sadly  deficient  in  this  most  important  point. 

It  was  my  privilege  many  years  ago  to  take  part  in  an  organ  recital  given 
at  one  of  the  prominent  churches  in  the  suburbs  of  New  York  City.  At  this 
same  concert,  a  gentleman,  who  then  as  now,  stood  in  the  very  front  rank  of 
pianists,  and  enjoyed  a  national  reputation  as  a  teacher  (a  reputation  as  deser 
ved  as  it  was  universal)  was  also  asked  to  play,  not  on  the  piano  but  on  the 
organ.  A  more  beautiful  flowing  touch  I  never  heard,  not  even  from  the 
finger-tips  of  the  best  professional  organists.  It  was  superb  !  And  yet  this 
gentleman  told  me  that  he  never  practiced  the  organ,  being  kept  too  busy  in 
his  own  line  of  work.  Could  such  a  thing  have  been  possible,  unless  we  ad- 
mit the  truth  as  already  stated,  that  there  is  no  difference  between  the  touch 
of  the  two  instruments? 

Organ  music  in  its  execution  usually  demands  a  rigid  adherence  to  the 
strictest  style  of  legato  fingering  ;  sometimes  involving  methods  which  would 
scarcely  be  found  either  necessary  or  practicable  in  music  written  for  the 
piano.  But  this  in  no  way  effects  the  general  principal  of  touch.  It  is  also 
true  that  the  player  who  neglects  the  piano,  and  confines  his  practice  to  the 
organ  exclusively,  will  find  on  returning  to  the  former  instrument  that  his 
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execution  of  certain  passages  has  become  somewhat  uneven  ;  particularly 
where  the  thumb  passes  under  the  finger,  or  the  finger  over  the  thumb.  But 
here  again,  the  seeming  discrepancy  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  simple  matter 
of  touch.  It  is  due  to  conditions  arising  out  of  the  nature  of  the  respective 
instruments.  In  the  first  place,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  organ  is  not 
capable  of  accent,  at  least  not  to  any  high  degree.  The  use  of  the  swell  pedal 
affords  some  means  of  overcoming  this  natural  defect  ;  but  it  is  not  sufficient 
in  all  cases,  in  as  much  as  its  effect  is  generally  restricted  to  the  swell  organ. 
The  quantity  of  tone  does  not  depend  on  the  force  with  which  the  key  is 
struck,  but  rather  on  the  number  and  quality  of  the  stops  employed.  It  is 
true  that  a  prompt  and  vigorous  finger  attack  will  greatly  assist  the  player  to 
realize  in  his  own  mind  the  emphasis  he  wishes  to  convey ;  but  it  may  utterly 
fail  to  produce  the  desired  effect  upon  the  listener.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
piano  is  absolutely  and  directly  under  the  control  of  the  player.  It  obeys  his 
slightest  touch  ;  it  responds  to  his  every  mood.  All  the  various  gradations  of 
tone,  from  the  most  delicate  pianissimo  to  the  most  thrilling  fortissimo,  are  at 
his  immediate  command,  with  as  little  intervention  as  human  ingenuity  can 
render  possible.  Light  and  shade  are  in  complete  subjection  to  his  intelli- 
gence, skill  and  emotion. 

Correct  phrasing  will  do  much  toward  supplying  the  natural  deficiency  of 
the  organ  in  respect  to  accent.  Phrasing  is  to  music  what  elocution  is  to 
language.  It  has  to  do  with  the  proper  delivery  of  musical  sentences,  by  as- 
signing to  each  its  relative  value  and  just  degree  of  importance,  therebv 
bringing  out  the  meaning  and  sense  of  the  whole.  It  is  quiet  as  essentia]  to 
the  musician  as  to  the  orator.  Many  organists  are  decidedly  remiss  in  regard  to 
this  most  vital  point;  and  either  through  carelessness  or  ignorance,  makes  no 
attempt  to  impart  carefulness  and  elegance  to  their  playing,  albeit,  the  per- 
formance may  not  be  lacking  in  force. 

The  organ  is  in  many  respects  the  most  exacting  of  all  instruments. 
Owing  to  its  remarkable  sustaining  power,  the  least  fault  in  any  direction  is 
easily  detected.  No  evasion  is  possible.  There  is  no  damper  pedal  where- 
with to  cover  a  multitute  of  sins.  Everything  will  be  heard  just  as  the  player 
makes  it.  An  imperfect  legato,  an  overdone  staccato,  a  note  held  not  long 
enough  or  too  long,  any  of  these  faults,  so  unwittingly  committed  by  the 
pianist,  will  be  readily  distinguished  when  perpetrated  on  the  organ.  If  any 
one  would  convince  himself  of  the  truth  of  this,  let  him  select  a  piece  of 
moderate  difficulty,  one  suitable  for  either  organ  or  piano,  and  let  him  play  it 
first  on  one  instrument  aud  then  on  the  other,  he  will  be  surprised  to  find  how 
much  more  difficult  it  is  to  execute  the  piece  with  smoothness  and  precision 
on  the  organ  than  on  the  piano. 

In  this  connection,  I  cannot   do  better  than   quote  the  words  of  Robert 
Schumann  in  his  Advice  to  Young  Musicians. 
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"If  you  pass  a  church  and  hear  an  organ,  go  in  and  listen.  If  allowed  to 
sit  on  an  organ  bench,  try  your  inexperienced  fingers  and  marvel  at  this  su- 
preme power  of  music  !  Do  not  miss  an  opportunity  of  practising  on  the  organ, 
for  there  is  no  instrument  that  can  so  effectually  correct  errors  or  impurity  of 
style  and  touch  as  that," 

The  foregoing  observations  have  been  confined  exclusively  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  organ  in  general,  with  its  wonderful  powers  and  its  proper 
limitations.  It  only  remains  to  say  a  few  words  to  those  for  whom  this  paper 
was  especially  prepared.  I  am  no  believer  in  special  occupations  for  the  blind; 
these  are,  and  always  will  be,  as  various  as  the  talents  and  capacities  of  the 
persons  themselves.  There  is  not  a  calling  pursued  by  the  man  blest  with 
sight,  that  is  not  equally  within  reach  of  his  less  fortunate  brother  ;  provided 
always  that  he  possesses  a  reasonable  amount  of  ability,  and  the  requisite 
strength  of  purpose  to  master  it. 

The  post  of  organist  and  choir  master  is  one  that  can  be  well  filled  by  the 
blind  musician.  In  many  of  our  prominent  churches  such  positions  are  now 
occupied  by  graduates  of  our  institutions,  who,  besides  giving  entire  satisfac- 
tion to  their  enployers,  reflect  great  credit  on  themselves,  and  on  the  schools 
where  thej"^  were  educated. 

The  organ  posseses  many  attractions  for  the  blind  student ;  some  of  its 
distinguishing  characteristics  being  in  perfect  keeping  with  his  general  habit 
and  feeling.  The  very  quality  of  its  tone  appeals  to  his  innate  sense  of  the 
beautiful,  and  developes  that  sense  to  a  remarkable  degree  ;  the  variety  of  its 
wonderful  effects  tend  to  quicken  and  strengthen  his  imagination,  and  its 
technical  requirements,  though  comparatively  moderate,  are  never-the-less  of 
such  a  nature  as  to  stimulate  the  greatest  mental  activity.  Next  to  musical 
talent  itself,  the  power  of  great  mental  concentration,  of  which  so  many  blind 
persons  are  capable,  is  perhaps  the  best  and  strongest  reason  for  adopting 
organ  playing  as  their  profession. 

In  order  to  be  thoroughly  equipped  for  his  work,  the  blind  organist 
should  familiarize  himself  with  the  best  standard  and  popular  church  music, 
not  confining  himself  to  the  usage  of  any  particular  church  or  denomination. 
His  repertoire  should  include  a  sufficient  number  of  well  chosen  pieces,  suita- 
ble for  the  various  ^arts  of  divine  service.  To  relieve  the  strain  of  his  over 
burdened  memory,  he  should  diligently  and  persistently  culivate  his  art  of 
improvization.  Many  persons  suppose  that  the  ability  to  improvise  is  a 
purely  natural  gift,  and  that  no  amount  of  study  can  ever  serve  to  acquire  it. 
This  is  a  great  mistake.  A  celebrated  organist,  one  who  excelled  in  this  par- 
ticular branch,  once  told  me  that  he  had  spent  twenty  of  the  best  years  in  his 
life  in  mastering  this  accomplishment.  In  my  own  experience,  the  pleasure 
and  profit  derived  from  this  most  useful  and  highly  fascinating  exercise  have 
more  than  compensated  for  the  many  years  of  incessant  labor  bestowed  upon 
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it.  I  therefore  cotamend  it  to  the  serious  attention  of  every  student  of  the 
organ  ;  for  besides  affording  a  most  delightful  pastime,  it  will  help  to  supply 
an  ambundance  of  material  on  many  occasions  for  which  little  or  no  mubic 
has  been  written.  Short  preludes,  interludes,  and  voluntaries  of  appropriate 
styles  and  requisite  duration  are  always  at  command  of  the  organist  who 
knows  how  to  improvise. 

The  student  should  never  miss  an  opportunity  of  examining  organs  other 
than  the  one  to  which  he  is  accustomed.  Let  him  familiarize  himself  with  the 
arrangement  and  disposition  of  the  key-boards,  stops,  mechanical  appliances 
etc.  The  knowledge  thus  obtained  will  greatly  add  to  his  stock  of  informa- 
tion, and  furnish  the  ready  means  of  acquainting  himself  with  any  particular 
organ,  even  on  short  notice. 

To  the  organist  deprived  of  sight,  perhaps  the  greatest  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  success  is  the  foolish  ignorance  and  prejudice  of  those  to  whom  he 
must  look  for  employment.  The  musical  affairs  of  our  churches  are  unusally 
committed  to  men  who  know  absolutely  nothing  about  music  :  and  who  there- 
fore are  unable  to  comprehend  the  necessities  of  the  case,  much  less  to  judge 
of  the  fitness  of  this  or  that  particular  organist.  Against  such  discouraging 
circumstances  it  is  hard  to  keep  up  a  stout  heart.  It  may  cause  many  a  bitter 
pang  and  many  a  hard  struggle  but  ignorance  and  prejudice  must  finally  give 
way  to  enlightened  truth  and  reason. 

My  simple  advice  is  this: — Prosecute  your  studies  with  zeal  and  patience. 
Always  be  prepared  to  seize  an  opportunity  when  presented.  Labor  in  your 
art  for  your  art's  sake  ;  no  other  motive,  however  worthy,  is  sufficient  to 
insure  success.  Be  not  content  with  mediocrity  !  If  you  would  succeed  you 
must  excel.  Strive,  and  strive  again  until  at  last  the  world  shall  yield  you  a 
recognition  as  broad  as  it  is  well  earned. 

[Thb  end.] 


Sketches  from  Our  Exchanges. 


HOME,   SWEBT  HOME. 

Wherever  the  English  language  is  spoken,  this  old  and  sweetly 
familiar  strain,  is  known  and  loved.  But  how  many  of  our  youngsters  know 
anything  about  the  man  who  wrote  it? 

He  was  an  English  musician  by  the  name  of  Payne — John  Howard  Payne. 
And  the  best  thing  he  ever  did,  was  when  he  wedded  the  beautiful  and  touch- 
ing words  of  "Home,  Sweet  Home,"  to  the  music  these  words  inspired  in  his 
own  soul.  Like  Byron,  he  woke  one  morning  to  find  himself  famous.  It 
came  about  in  this  way.  He  had  written  an  opera,  adapted — that  is  borrowed 
in  a  great  measure  from  the  French  operetta  "The  Lady  of  Milan."  The  day 
following  the  night  on  which  the  opera  was  given  in  London,  everybody  was 
singing  it.  And  somehow  or  other  they  went  on  singing  it,  day  after  day. 
It  seemtd  to  have  gone  down  into  the  depths  of  the  hearts  of  every  man, 
woman  and  child  who  heard  it.  When  Mr,  Payne  died  years  after  in  a  far  off 
land,  a  gentleman — Mr.  Robert  S.  Chilton,  wrote  the  following  beautiful 
verse;  which  was  inscribed  on  his  tombstone  : 

"  Sure,  when  thy  gentle  spirit  fled. 
To  realms  beyond  the  azure  dome 
With  arms  outstretched  God's  angels  safd, 
Welcome  !  to  Heaven's  Home,  Sweet  Home  !" 

MISFIT  NAMES. 
You  must  not  think  that  turkeys  first  came  from  Turkej',  for  they  are  na- 
tives of  America.  Nor  Irish  potatoes  come  from  Ireland,  for  they  are  American. 
And  the  Turkish  Bath  originated  in  Russia.  Nor  must  you  think  camel's 
hair  brushes  are  made  from  the  hair  of  the  hump-backed  quadruped.  They  are 
mostly  of  the  bushy  hair  from  the  tails  of  animals.  German  silver  not  only  is  not 
silver  at  all,  but  it  was  invented  in  Chiua  centuries  ago,  and  it  is  an  alloy  of 
some  of  the  inferior  metals.  Porpoise  hide  is  not  made  from  porpoises  at  all. 
Cork  legs  are  not  made  of  cork  and  they  did  not  come  from  Cork.  The  willow 
tree  usually  furnishes  material  for  them.  Cleopatra's  Needle,  that  wonderful 
obelisk  of  Egypt,  was  made  1,000  years  before  Cleopatra  was  born  and  really 
has  nothing  to  do  with  her.  Irish  stew  is  an  English  dish  and  turtle  soup  sel- 
dom has  any  turtle  in  it.  Prussian  blue,  the  beautiful  color,  is  not  a  special 
product  of  Prussia,  but  of  England.  And  so  you  see  we  fsequently  find  that 
our  language  has  names  for  things  that  are  misfits. 
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pe;ari,s,  and  wheire;  thky  ark  found. 
VERY  few  people  are  aware  that  the  pearl  oyster  is  not  in  anyway  like  the 
oyster  which  we  eat.  It  is  of  an  entirely  different  species,  and  as  a  matter  of 
fact  the  shells  of  the  so  called  pearl  oysters  are  of  far  more  value  to  those  en- 
gaged in  "pearl  fishing"  than  the  pearls.  There  are  extensive  pearl  fisheries 
in  the  Gulf  of  California,  and  some  of  the  finest  pearls  have  been  taken  from 
these  waters.  In  iSSi  one  pearl,  a  black  one,  was  sold  for  $10,000,  and  every 
year  since  that  time  many  pearls  have  been  taken  from  the  beds  in  the  Cali- 
fornia Gulf,  valued  at  over  17,500  each.  But  such  "finds"  are  very  rare,  and, 
as  a  rule,  the  pearls  which  are  brought  up  are  of  very  little  value.  The 
shells  however  are  very  valuable;  most  of  them  are  shipped  to  Europe,  where 
they  are  manufactured  into  hundreds  of  articles  for  which  "mother  of  pearl" 


is  used. 


Another  fact  concerning  the  pearl  oyster  and  the  pearl  itself  is  very  little 
understood.  I  have  seen  in  books  of  instruction,  both  in  this  country  and 
England,  the  statement  that  "the  formation  of  the  pearl  in  the  oyster  shell  is 
caused  by  a  disease  of  the  oyster ;"  and  this  statement  is  more  or  less  gen- 
erally believed,  as  is  also  the  erroneous  inference  to  be  drawn  from  it,  that 
the  oyster  referred  to  is  the  edible  oyster.  The  mother-of-pearl  is  no'thing 
more  than  a  series  of  layers  of  nacreous  matter  deposited  by  the  oyster  upon 
the  interior  of  the  shell,  and  the  pearl  itself  is  a  perfectly  accidental  forma- 
tion. It  is  caused  by  a  similar  deposit  of  nacre  around  some  foreign  object. 
This  foreign  substance  may  be  a  grain  of  sand,  a  parasite,  or  some  similar 
object ;  but  most  authorities  agree  that  it  is  more  usually  an  undeveloped 
egg  of  the  oyster  around  which  this  natural  deposit  is  thrown. 

The  largest  pearl  ever  found  measured  two  inches  and  weighs  three 
ounces.  This  is  of  Eastern  origin.  The  largest  found  in  the  Gulf  of  Califor- 
nia did  not  exceed  an  inch  and  a  quarter  long— somewhat  larger  than  the  egg 
of  a  bluebird.  Many  of  the  California  pearls  are  black  and  speckled.  The 
most  highly  prized  pearls  of  all  are  pink. 
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SUCCESSFUL  BLIND  PEOPLE. 


In  this  department,  which  is  dedicated  to  the  cause  for  the  advancemen 
of  which  this  periodical  is  published,  we  hope  to  serve  a  double  purpose. 
We  wish  first  to  call  the  attention  of  the  seeing  world  to  what  it  is  possible 
for  blind  persons  to  accomplish. 

Second,  to  have  this  knowledge,  by  means  of  the  thoughtful  kindness  of 
our  subscribers,  reach  the  sightless  everywhere  and  stimulate  them  to  make 
the  most  of  their  lives. 

Every  blind  man  or  woman,  young  or  vigorous,  with  a  favorable  oppor- 
tunity may  become  self-sustaining.  The  right  amount  of  perseverance  will 
command  the  opportunity.  All  who  wish  to  know  what  is  being  accomplished 
to  increase  the  methods  by  which  blind  people  may  become  independent 
should  subscribe  for  TALKS  and  TALES. 


Charles  H.  Rector  of  Chicago,  who  suffered  from  partial  loss  of  his  eye- 
sight several  months  ago,  has  become  totally  blind.  Although  he  attends  to 
business  every  day,  he  has  to  be  escorted  to  his  oflSce.  He  has  consulted 
many  specialists  in  nerve  diseases,  and  says  that  each  one  has  a  different 
opinion  of  the  trouble.  He  is  of  the  opinion  himself  that  his  nerves  are  out  of 
order,  and  that  when  he  gets  strong  physically  his  eyesight  will  come  back. 
He  takes  two  or  three  treatments  daily,  and  is  rapidly  gathering  physical 
strength,  but  his  eyes  are  not  improving. 

At  the  time  Mr.  Rector  first  discovered  the  trouble  with  his  eyes  he  had 
been  overworked.  The  firm  of  which  he  is  the  head  does  a  large  business  in 
house  raising  and  moving,  and  several  contracts  were  on  hand. 

In  June  his  eyesight  failed,  and  he  says  the  attack  came  on  suddenly,  in 
the  nature  of  a  sunstroke.  It  did  not  render  him  totally  blind  at  once,  but 
the  eyes  continued  to  grow  worse.  Mr.  Rector  is  cheerful  and  takes  as  active 
an  interest  in  politics  as  he  did  previous  to  his  affliction. 

Mr.  Rector  says  that  his  sense  of  hearing  has  become  so  acute  since  the 
loss  of  his  eyesight  that  he  can  easily  recognize  persons  by  the  sound  of  their 
voice,  even  if  he  has  heard  them  only|once. 

Alderman  Rector  is  the  inventor  of  a  portable  house,  and  the  perfecting 
of  arrangements  for  its  manufacture  is  in  part  the  cause  of  the  overwork  that 
led  to  his  blindness.  He  had  organized  a  company,  and  was  about  ready  to 
build  a  factory  when  blindness  overtook  him. 
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William  E.  Kent  is  another  blind  alderman.  A  gunshot  wound  caused 
the  destruction  of  both  eyes.  He  has  served  two  terms  in  the  council,  and  is 
one  of  the  best  parliamentarians  in  it.  He  talks  readily  and  forcibly.  Alder- 
man Kent  requires  an  attendant  to  lead  him.  The  alderman's  blindness  has 
not  interfered  with  his  work  as  a  politician.  When  making  his  last  race  he 
attended  caucuses,  primaries,  and  public  meetings  with  as  much  vigor  and 
activity  as  if  he  had  the  use  of  his  eyes.  He  made  a  house-to-house  canvass, 
and  in  person  managed  the  details  of  the  organization  of  his  campaign. 

William  Brinkman,  the  Kokomo  blind  man  who  two  years  ago  married 
Jennie  Lamb,  who  besides  being  blind  is  totally  paralyzed,  has  disarmed  his 
critics  who  insisted  that  he  had  his  hands  full  in  taking  care  of  himself  with- 
out assuming  additional  burdens.  In  two  years,  Brinkman,  unaided  by  char- 
ity, has  paid  for  a  home  and  improved  it  to  a  present  worth  of  $800.  The 
blind  man  has  sold  3,880  pounds  of  peanuts  and  31,000  popcorn  balls.  After 
preparing  the  morning  meal  and  guiding  the  food  to  the  mouth  of  the  helpless 
wife,  he  rolls  the  peanut  roaster  down  town,  returning  home  at  noon  and 
night  for  the  other  meals.  He  does  all  the  housekeeping.  Besides  that  he 
tunes  pianos,  repairs  clocks  and  organs.  Recently  he  took  an  organ  of  420 
pieces  apart,  cleaned  it  and  had  it  together  and  playing  on  it  in  four  hours. 
He  declines  all  offers  of  charity.  A  short  time  ago  Mr.  Brinkman  performed 
the  perilous  feat  of  climbing  the  court  house  tower  and  repairing  the  town 
clock,  when  experts  had  failed.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brinkman  became  aquainted  at 
the  State  Blind  School  and  with  them  it  was  a  case  of  "love  at  first  sight,"  as 
both  expressed  it. 

In  most  of  the  deaf-blind  the  sense  of  scent  is  as  finely  developed  as  in 
the  besf-trained  bloodhounds  and  hunting  dogs.  And  in  most  of  the  blind 
and  deaf-blind  the  touch  is  exceedingly  keen.  The  sense  of  touch  is  pecu- 
liarly acute  in  Miss  Linnie  Haguewood  of  Iowa,  who  is  at  present  as  a  ward  of 
the  State  of  Iowa,  receiving  her  education  in  the  South  Dakota  School  for  the 
Blind. 

Miss  Haguewood  is  an  unusually  bright  girl,  considering  that  almost 
nothing  was  done  for  her  in  the  way  of  schooling  until  she  was  fifteen.  She 
is  business-like,  and  a  mechanical  genius,  very  good  and  sweet.  Eminently 
practical,  she  doesn't  like  history,  because  "it  is  about  such  old  folks"— that 
she  cannot  see  what  use  they  can  be  to  her,  hence  sees  no  use  in  studying 
about  them. 

She  loves  music.  She  has  a  large  music-box  and  she  can  distinguish 
every  tune  it  plays,  all  by  her  wonderfully  acute  sense  of  touch. 

Her  favorite  way  of  "listening"  to  her  music-box  is  to  put  it  on  the  floor, 
then  lie  down  beside  it,  put  her  hand  on  it  and  start  it  grinding  out  its  sweet 
music.    The  sound  vibrations  as  they  strike  the  sides  of  the  box  are  received 
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so  distinctly  and  discriminatingly  by  her  hand  that  she  can  recognize  the 
change  of  the  tunes. 

When  conducted  to  a  piano  Miss  Haguewood  puts  her  hand  on  the  back 
of  the  piano  and  thus  is  able  to  tell  the  music  that  is  being  played  as  well  as 
a  hearing  person.  She  can  tell  the  music  of  an  organ,  by  leaning  her  head 
against  the  pipes. 

So  far  as  is  known  she  is  the  only  one  in  the  world  who  can  do  this. 

She  is  now  engaged  in  bringing  out  several  books  in  Braille,  embossing 
the  brass  stereotype  plates,  printing  the  paper  sheets  and  binding  them. 
Among  them  those  gems  of  Sterne  "The  Story  of  Le  Fever"  and  "Uncle  Toby 
and  The  Fly,"  Miss  Nina  Rhoades'  late  book  "Only  Dollie,"  and  an  expur- 
gated form  of  "A  Sentimental  Journey,"  books  not  now  in  any  print  for  the 
blind.  

Joseph  Gossett,  of  Clinton,  Tenn.,  hunts  for  and  deals  in  pearls,  although 
he  is  totally  blind.  He  is  the  center  of  the  pearl-hunting  industry  and  is  as 
successful  as  any  of  the  hundreds  of  people  who  hunt  pearls  for  their  living 
along  the  Clinch  and  Holston  rivers. 

When  Mr.  Gossett  was  a  young  man  with  his  sight  he  discovered  that  the 
Clinch  river  mussel  was  liable  to  have  a  pearl  in  its  shell  and  the  industry  was 
then  developed.  After  losing  his  sight,  he  did  not  give  up  but  continued  at 
the  head  of  the  gang  of  pearl  hunters  and  has  ever  since  been  persistent  in 
his  work.  He  finds  the  mussels  with  his  hands  or  feet  by  the  sense  of  touch. 
After  gathering  a  quantity  of  them,  he  will  set  in  his  boat  and  open  them, 
slowly  feeling  in  the  shells  for  the  pearls. 

No  sooner  has  he  found  one  than  he  can  estimate  its  value  in  every  partic- 
ular except  as  to  the  color.  For  this  element  he  trusts  his  sister.  Miss  Malinda 
Gossett. 

He  lives  in  a  suburb  of  the  town  in  a  house  which  he  owns.  He  buys 
many  pearls.  He  has  bought  from  pearl  hunters  already  this  year  |5,ooo 
worth  and  states  that  he  will  handle  four  times  as  much  before  the  year  has 
closed. 

"I  will  go  to  New  York  next  fall,"  he  says.  "I  intend  to  buy  a  large 
stock  and  go  with  my  sister.  I  am  sure  that  I  will  find  a  ready  market 
instead  of  dealing  with  the  brokers  as  I  do." 
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Wlpat  n2v|  Ixittle  Srotlper  Sl2ii2l^5. 


My  little  brother 
is — oh,  so  fun- 
ny ! 
He  thinks 
that    a 
king  is 
made   of 
money  ; 
He  thinks  little  cherubs,  overhead, 
Hold  up  the  stars  to  light  us  to  bed. 

He  thinks  that  near  those  cherubs, 

but  under. 
Are   other    cherubs   who    cause    the 

thunder ; 
They    roll    great    tables    and   chairs 

around, 
And  growl  and  roar  with  an  awful 

sound. 
He  thinks  some  quick  little  cherub 

scratches 
To  make    the    lightning,   a    million 

matches  ; 
Another  carries  a  watering  pot, 
To  water  the  earth  when  it  gets  too 

hot. 

He    thinks— my    brother    is,   oh,    so 

knowing  ! — 
A  feather  bed  cherub  does  all   the 

snowing ; 
He  thinks  the  feathers  come  sailing 

down. 
And  make  the  snow  that  whitens  the 

town. 

He  thinks  that  a  painted  mask  can 

eat  him. 
Or  pull  his  hair,  or  chase  and  beat 

him. 


Yes,  really  thinks  a  mask  is  alive  ! 
But  my  little  brother  is  only  five. 

He  thinks  little  fairies  make  the 
clamor 

In  grandpa's  watch,  with  a  tiny  ham- 
mer. 

He  thinks  some  fairies  can  live  in  a 
book. 

Or  dance  in  kettles,  to  frighten  cook. 

He  thinks   the    grasshoppers    bring 

molasses ;       • 
That  a  fairy  over  the   bright  moon 

passes ; 
He  thinks  my  Jack-in-the-box  is  alive, 
Like  witches  who  go  to  the  sky  for  a 

drive. 

He  thinks  our   "sis"    is    her    doll's 

mother — 
My  dear,  absurd  little  baby  brother ! 
Yes,   thinks  he  is  uncle,   and    feels 

quite  grand 
To  lead  his  niece  about  by  the  hand  ! 
Colorado  Index. 


THE  LIBERTY  BELL. 

I T  is  stated  that  during  the  visit  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales  to  Philadel- 
phia in  i860,  some  ironical  citizen 
conceived  the  idea  of  taking  the 
Prince  to  Independence  Hall  to  view 
the  treasures,  which  are  the  most  for- 
cible reminder  of  America's  defiance 
of  the  mother  country.  The  Prince 
saw  the  portraits  of  the  men  who  stir- 
red up  the  rebellion.  He  did  not  gaze 
listlessly  at  them,  but  made  compli- 
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mentary  comments  upon  them.  He 
looked  with  interest  on  the  manu- 
script of  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence. 

Finally  he  came  to  a  garret.  This 
was  where  the  bell  was  rung  when  the 
Declaration  was  read,  he  was  told. 
Then  he  wanted  to  know  what  had 
become  of  the  bell.  They  found  it 
for  him  by  the  aid  of  their  canes.  It 
was  hidden  away  beneath  a  mass  of 
peanut  shells,  orange  peels,  waste 
paper,  and  other  debris.  No  one  seem- 
ed to  know  what  had  been  discov- 
ered except  the  Prince  of  Wales.  For 
the  moment  he  looked  upon  the  poor 
cracked  bell  that  had  rung  at  a 
nation's  birth,  and  then  said  : 

"This  old  bell  is  the  greatest  relic 
this  country  has  today.  Instead  of 
being  here,  covered  with  the  accumu- 
lated dirt,  it  should  occupy  the  chief 
place  in  this  hall  of  independence. 
It  is  to  you  what  the  Magna  Charta 
is  to  England.  It  is  cracked,  but  it 
affects  me  more  than  anything  I  have 
been  shown." 

That  was  the  renaissance  of  the 
Liberty  Bell.  From  that  day  it  was 
tenderly  cared  for,  and  during  the 
Civil  war  its  name  was  used  to  stir 
the  Union  soldiers  to  deeds  of  hero- 
ism. Today  it  is  America's  greatest 
relic. 


And  This  Little  Pig  Stayed  at  Home. 


A  New  Jersey  farmer  tells  this  re- 
markable story  and  vouches  for  its 
truth :  "I  had  more  pigs  than  I 
wanted  to  keep,  so  I  sold  one  to  a 
man  living  in  the  neighboring  vil- 
lage.   The  little  pig  had  been  living 


in  the  pen  with  his  brothers  and  sis- 
ters, and  had  never  been  outside  of  it 
until  the  man  who  bought  him  put 
it  in  his  wagon  to  carry  to  the  new 
home.  Late  in  the  afternoon  the 
farmer  who  sold  it  saw  something 
coming  across  the  swamp  meadow 
below  home.  He  watched  it  strug- 
gling through  the  wet  places,  climb- 
ing the  knolls,  until  he  could  see 
that  it  was  his  little  pig,  all  covered 
with  mud  and  very  tired.  He  went 
straight  toward  the  barn,  against 
which  was  the  only  home  he  recog- 
nized. The  money  was  returned  to 
the  man  who  bought  it,  and  the  lit- 
tle pig  stayed  at  home." 


Popular  Christian  Names. 


Some  romantic  parents  love  to 
christen  their  infants  with  highfalu- 
tin'  names.  Religous  parents  search 
the  Scriptures  before  the  baptismal 
ceremony.  Parents  in  search  of  a 
fortune  will  label  their  luckless  babes 
with  the  surnames  of  the  expected 
testator.  But,  nevertheless,  the  list 
of  common  English  Christian  names 
is  a  very  small  one.  Out  of  every 
hundred  fathers  and  mothers  of  male 
children  some  eighty-four  limit  their 
choice  to  fifteen  familiar  names. 

The  favorite  name  is  undoubtedly 
William.  In  all  ranks  of  society  in 
the  peerage  as  in  the  workhouse — 
William  is  the  commonest  of  male 
Christian  names. 

Stop  the  first  thousand  men  you 
meet  in  the  street — no  fewer  than  170 
are  Williams.  A  long  waybehind 
come  the  Johns,  closely  followed  by 
the    Georges.      Of    every    thousand 
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men  ninety-four  are  called  John  and 
ninety-two  George.  The  next  com- 
monest is  Thomas,  which  has  seventy- 
four  owners,  while  James  claims 
seventy-two.  Henry  and  Harry  be- 
tween them  are  seventy  in  number. 
Of  these  about  one  in  four  has  re- 
ceived the  name  of  Harry  at  the 
baptismal  fount.  Following  came 
Frederick,  with  57  ;  Charles,  with  48; 
Alfred  with  45  and  Albert  with  31. 


Paper. 

Paper  is  made  out  of  different 
things,  as  wood,  straw,  rags  and  silk. 
The  rags  are  sorted,  chopped  up, 
dusted  and  boiled  in  lime  to  take  out 
the  color,  then  bleached  and  washed 
and  put  into  a  pulp  which  is  placed 
in  moulds  to  dry  and  harden.  Paper 
was  first  made  in  China  out  of  silk 
waste. 

In  Egypt  paper  was  made  from  the 
thin  layer  that  grows  between  the 
pulp  and  the  bark  of  a  tree.  It  was 
pressed,  and  to  the  ordinary  thick- 
ness layers  were  added  and  pressed  if 
the  paper  was  to  be  heavier.  The 
sap  in  the  material  held  it  together. 
When  paper  is  made  from  wood  the 


same  process  is  used  as  when  made 
from  rags. 

The  heavy  wrapping  paper  is  made 
of  straw.  Pasteboard  boxes  are  now 
made  of  pulp.  I^oug  ago  "paste- 
board" was  made  by  pasting  papers 
together  to  a  suflScieut  thickness  for 
the  board.  This  is  the  way  the  heavy 
board  found  its  name.  Letter  paper 
is  sometimes  made  out  of  linen  rags. 


The  Trading  Mouse. 


The  trading  mouse,  as  he  is  called 
in  Florida,  is  a  queer  little  fellow 
with  a  rule  of  conduct  very  different 
from  that  of  others  of  his  species. 
When  he  carries  anything  away  he 
always  puts  something  in  place  of  the 
article  taken.  This  "exchanging" 
seems  to  be  the  business  of  his  life, 
for  he  will  carry  off  things  of  which 
he  can  make  no  use. 

He  may  take  away  a  finger  ring 
and  put  in  its  place  some  seeds,  or 
carry  off  a  brooch  or  locket  and  re- 
place it  with  a  number  of  shells.  A 
very  lopsided  exchange,  at  best,  but 
then  he  may  think  we  cannot  tell  the 
difference  between  a  bean  and  a 
locket. 
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When  the  guest  complained  that 
the  food  was  worse  than  last  year, 
the  landlord  said,  "impossible,  sir." 


A  lawyer  said  severely,  "I  have 
met  this  man  in  a  great  many  places 
where  I  would  be  ashamed  to  be  seeu 
myself,"  and  the  court  and  jury 
smiled. 


The  witness  asked  if  he  did  not 
think  that  the  doctor  made  some 
visits  after  the  patient  was  out  of 
danger,  said,  "No,  I  considered  the 
patient  in  danger  so  long  as  the  doc- 
tor continued  his  visits." 


"1  don't  see  why  you  continue  to 
deal  with  Sands,"  said  Mr.  Hauskeep. 
"He's  the  most  dishonest  grocer  in 
the  neighborhood." 

"How  can  you  say  such  a  thing!" 
exclaimed  Mrs.  Hauskeep,  who  is 
growing  distressingly  stout.  "He 
weighed  me  on  the  scales  the  other 
day,  and  I  only  weigh  151.  I  think 
he's  real  gentlemanly." 


A  little  girl  about  eight  years  of 
age,  witnessing  the  ceremony  of  or- 
dination was  much  impressed,  and 
after  the  service  asked  her  mother 
what  it  meant. 

"What  do  you  think  it  meant?" 
the  mother  inquired. 

"I  don't  know,"  was  the  answer, 
"unless  the  bishop  was  feeling  of 
their  heads  to  see  if  they  had  any 
brains  before  he  sent  them  off  to 
preach." 


An  anxious  father  said,  "My  son 
will  heed  nothing  I  say.  He  listens 
only  to  fools.  I  wish  you  would  talk 
to  him." 


"What  is  a  phenomenon,  Uncle 
Bill?" 

"A  phenomenon  is  a  small  boy 
about  your  size  who  never  bothers 
anybody." 

O 

It  seemed  only  reasonably  optimis- 
tic for  the  editor  to  say  that  the  de- 
ceased had  gone  to  "a  happier  home," 
and  yet  the  widow  did  not  like  the 
remark. 

o 

"I'm  sorry,  Fraulein,  that  you 
make  so  little  progress.  You  don't 
practice  enough !" 

"Why,   professor,   since  I've  been 
taking     piano     lessons    we've    been 
obliged  to  move  eight  times!" 
o 

A  man  who  saw  our  good  and  great 
Dr.  Henson  leaning  against  a  post  in 
a  department  store  one  day,  said, 
"What  are  you  doing  here,  Doctor?" 
r."Why,"  replied  the  Doctor,  "I'm 
fulfilling  the  Scripture  saying,  'All 
my  appointed  time  will  I  wait  until 
my  change  come.'  " 

o 

"Yes,"  said  the  head  of  the  firm, 
"Miss  Addie  is  a  good  bookkeeper, 
but  she  makes  some  queer  mistakes." 

"What,  for  instance?"  asked  the 
silent  partner. 

"Well,  she  enters  our  messenger 
boy's  wages  under  the  head  of  'run- 
ning expenses.'  " 
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Smart  Housemaid — "So  you  are  the 
new  gardener,  are  you  ?  Well,  you 
look  pretty  dirty,  I  must  say  !" 

Gardener— "Ah,  but  Oi  looks  a  lot 
prettier  clane  !" 


A  sentimental  editor  out  in  Kansas 
asks  :  "Are  there  any  sweeter  words 
in  the  English  language  than  these, 
'I  love  you?'  "  Perhaps  not ;  but  the 
words,  "Here's  that  dollar  I  bor- 
rowed," are  not  lacking  in  eloquent 
and  delightful  enunciation. 


"1  think  it  would  be  a  good  plan 
to  send  Willie  up  into  the  country 
for  a  month,"  suggested  Willie's 
father.  "He's  never  been  on  a  farm 
and  it  would  be  rather  a  novel  expe- 
rience for  him." 

"No,  you  don't,  interrupted  Willie. 
"I've  heard  all  about  the  country  an' 
I'm  not  going  anywhere  where  they 
have  threshing  machines.  It's  bad 
enough  when  it's  done  by  hand." 
o 

"Boys,"  said  a  teacher  in  a  Sunday 
School,  "can  any  of  you  quote  a 
verse  from  Scripture  to  prove  that  it 
is  wrong  for  a  man  to  have  two 
wives?" 

He  paused,  and  after  a  moment  or 
two  a  bright  boy  raised  his  hand. 

"Well,  Thomas,"  said  the  teacher, 
encouragingly.  Thomas  stood  up 
and  said  :  "No  man  can  serve  two 
masters." 


"What  did  the  Puritans  come  to 
this  country  for?"  asked  a  Massachu- 
setts teacher  of  a  class  in  American 
history. 

"To  worship  in  their  own  way  and 
make  other  people  do  the  same,"  was 
the  reply. 

o 

"That  woman  next  door,"  she  said, 
"is  the  newsiest  thing.  She's  forever 
standing  in  her  dining-room  peeping 
over  into  ours." 

"How  do  you  know?"  asked  her 
husband. 

The  Prospective  Cook— "What  time 
do  yez  hov  breakfast  ?" 

Mistress— "We  have  it  at  seven." 

No  response. 

Mistress- Or  half-past  seven,  or 
eight,  or  half-past  eight." 

The  Prospective  Cook— "Thot's 
betther.  Oi'll  give  yez  a  wake's 
thrial." 

Ben  was  having  his  first  struggles 
with  fractions.  Six  apples  to  be 
divided  among  three  boys  was  a  very 
difficult  problem  for  him  to  master, 
but  having  done  so,  he  put  his  bright 
little  mind  to  work  to  think  up  a 
"poser"  for  the  teacher.  "A  man 
had  five  apples  to  divide  among  seven 
boys.  How  did  he  do  it?"  She 
promptly  gave  it  up.  "He  made 
apple  sauce  !" 


-^^^ 


SELECTED  MATTER. 


As  His  Motljer  QseS    So   Do 


He  criticized  her  puddings  and  he 

found  fault  with  her  cake  ; 
He  -wished  she'd  make  such  biscuit 

as  his  mother  used  to  make  ; 
She  didn't  wash  the  dishes  and  she 

didn't  make  a  stew, 
Not  even  mend  his  stockings,  as  his 

mother  used  to  do. 

His  mother  had  six  children,  but  by 

night  her  work  was  done ; 
His  wife    seemed  drudging    always, 

yet  she  only  had  the  one. 
His  mother  always  was  well  dressed, 

his  wife  would  be  so,  too, 
If  only   she    would  manage    as    his 

mother  used  to  do. 

Ah,  well !  She  was  not  perfect,  tbough 

she  tried  to  do  her  best, 
Until  at  length  she  thought  her  time 

had  come  to  have  a  rest ; 
So  when  one  day  he  went  the  same 

old  rigmarole  all  through. 
She  turned  and  boxed  his  ears,  just 

as  his  mother  used  to  do, 

— Chicago  Times. 


ff  T  WOULD  be  interesting  to  know 
^  just  what  is  the  moral  difference, 
or  legal  difference  for  the  matter  of 
that,  between  the  action  of  Great 
Britain  in  allowing  confederate  crui- 
sers to  be  built  and  equipped  in  her 
harbor  during  the  Civil  War,  of  which 
we  complained  and  for  which  we  got 
f  17,000,000  damages  by  the  Geneva 
award,  and  our  action  at  present  in 


permitting  Great  Britain  to  establish 
a  horse  and  mule  supply  depot  in 
New  Orleans,  From  that  point  the 
animals  are  shipped  to  South  Africa, 
there  to  be  used  in  subjugating  the 
Boers.  These  horses  and  mules  are 
more  important  to  Great  Britain's 
military  purpose  than  the  Alabama 
and  Florida  were  to  that  of  the  Con- 
federate States.  English  papers  con- 
sider these  horses  and  mules  "the 
key  of  the  situation."  That  is  more 
than  the  Confederate  cruisers  were 
in  their  day  and  generation.  The 
British  have  a  military  base  at  Chal- 
metle,  and  there  also  they  have  a 
transport  landing  from  which  military 
supplies  are  sent  direct  to  South 
Africa.  This  seems  to  be  substantial 
proof  of  the  existence  of  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  alliance  for  the  subjugation  of 
weaker  peoples,  or  the  extension  of 
Anglo-Saxon  civilization — whichever 
way  we  choose  to  phrase  it. 


The  following  estimate  upon  Agui- 
naldo,  made  by  James  F.  Bell,  now  a 
general,  but  then  a  major,  is  especi- 
ally interesting  at  this  time.  It  is 
also  interesting  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  President  Roosevelt  has  stated 
that  Aguinaldo  was  one  who  would 
not  "stay  bribed."  "Aguinaldo. 
Honest,  sincere,  and  poor;  not  well 
educated,  but  a  natural  leader  of  men, 
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with  considerable  shrewdness  and 
ability;  has  the  power  of  creating 
among  the  people  confidence  in  him- 
self, and  is  undoubtedly  a  very  popu- 
lar man,  highly  respected  by  all ;  but 
there  are  many  better  educated  and 
richer  men  who  do  not  think  he  has 
suflScient  education  or  experience  to 
be  a  suitable  president." 


With  regard  to  the  glass  hospital 
which  is  to  be  erected  at  Philadelphia 
for  the  cure  of  consumption,  with  iso- 
lation for  each  patient  and  a  constant 
supply  of  rarefied  air,  a  similar  ex- 
perimental hospital  is  already  in  use 
in  London.  The  patient  sits  in  a 
glass  cubicle,  breathing  an  atmos- 
phere specially  treated  by  ozone.  The 
value  of  oxygen,  or  ozone,  in  the 
treatment  of  ulcers,  burns,  wounds, 
lupus,  etc.,  has  been  proved  there  by 
several  cures  of  hitherto  incurable 
cases  during  the  past  five  years. 
Great  as  has  been  the  actual  relief 
thus  afforded,  this  oxygen  hospital 
exists  equally  for  purposes  of  demon- 
stration and  experiment. 


The  Jordan  is  the  "Descender." 
During  its  course  it  falls  over  1200 
feet.  At  no  point  is  it  navigable, 
even  by  a  small  craft,  to  any  consid- 
erable distance,  and  presents  the 
unique  spectacle  of  a  river  which  has 
never  been  navigated  flowing  into  a 
sea  which  contains  not  one  living 
creature. 


The  sun's  diameter  decreases  at 
the  rate  of  five  miles  in  a  century. 
Its  present  diameter  is  890,000  miles. 


United  States,  in  1901,  raised 
720,000,000  bushels  of  wheat :  more 
than  any  other  nation,  and  more  than 
France  and  Russia  together.  This 
shows  that  the  great  country  between 
oceans  is  doing  its  share  toward  feed- 
ing the  world. 


A  Middlefield  woman  tired  of  see- 
ing the  lumber  wagon  standing  in 
the  fnmt  door  yard,  and  not  being 
strong  enough  to  move  it,  piled 
several  armsful  of  hay  around  the 
vehicle  and  applied  a  match.  Quick 
work  saved  the  wagon  and  it  now 
stands  in  its  proper  place  in  the  barn. 


King  Edward  VII  has  conferred  the 
order  of  Ladies  of  Grace  of  St.  John 
of  Jerusalem  upon  Mrs.  Coruwallis 
West,  and  Mrs.  Jennie  Blow,  (of  Den- 
ver, Col.)  in  recognition  of  their  work 
in  fitting  out  the  hospital  ship  Maine, 
for  South  Africa. 


A  current  exchange  states  editor- 
ially that  there  are  8,502  places  in 
Chicago  where  liquor  is  sold.  Of 
these  2,071  pay  no  fee  to  the  city. 
The  loss  to  the  taxpayers  is  put  at  not 
less  than  111,035,500  annually. 


Between  1897  and  1899  the  con- 
.sumption  of  beer  in  the  United  King- 
dom increased  from  34,000,000  to 
36,000,000  barrels,  and  the  consump- 
tion of  spirits  from  32,000,000  to 
35,000,000  gallons. 


A  MAN  never  fully  realizes  the 
wealth  of  information  he  don't  pos- 
sess till  his  first  child  begins  to  ask 
questions. 


CURRENT   EVENTS. 


THE  GLOBE-TROTTKRS., 


Congress. — The  Chinese  exclu- 
sion bill  is  exciting  a  great  deal  of 
interest,  although  debate  is  confined 
to  a  few  of  the  more  rigid  articles  of 
the  bill,  rather  than  to  the  exclusion 
of  Chinese  laborers.  Senator  Piatt, 
thinking  the  bill  too  strict  to  be  con- 
sistent with  our  treaty  with  China, 
presented  a  substitute  bill,  which 
provides  that  the  present  law  be  un- 
changed until  the  expiration  of  the 
treaty  with  China.  The  Pacific  coast 
senators  are  not  in  favor  of  this  sub- 
stitute, opening  the  way,  as  it  does, 
for  the  repeal  of  our  exclusion  policy 
when  the  treaty  is  annulled.  Senator 
Turner,  of  Washington,  considers 
that  the  rigid  provisions  of  the 
original  bill  are  necessary  to  prevent 
a  race  problem. — The  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives is  having  a  spirited  de- 
bate on  the  Cuban  Reciprocity  Bill. 
Party  lines  are  almost  entirely  disre- 
garded. The  revision  of  the  tariff 
on  sugar  and  tobacco  are  the  princi- 
ple causes  of  disagreement. — Two 
plans  are  before  the  Senate,  relating 
to  the  government  of  the  Philippines. 
The  republican  plan  provides  that 
the  Philippine  commission  be  con- 
tinued without  change,  but  that  it  be 
authorized  to  establish  municipal  and 
provincial  governments  as  soon  as 
such  civil  divisions  are    capable  of 


undertaking  popular  representative 
government.  It  also  provides  that  a 
United  States  mint  be  established  at 
Manila,  governed  by  the  coinage 
laws  of  the  United  States  and  as  far 
as  possible  authorizing  the  coinage  of 
a  silver  dollar  containing  416  grains 
of  standard  silver,  to  be  made  legal 
tender  in  the  Philippines.  The  mi- 
nority, or  democratic  plan,  provides 
that  the  United  States  shall  continue  to 
govern  the  Philippines  until  sufficient 
guarantees  are  obtained  that  good 
order  shall  be  maintained.  Then, 
within  a  year  of  the  cessation  of  hos- 
tilities a  convention  of  three  hundred 
persons  shall  meet  at  Manila  to  form 
a  constitution  and  organize  a  govern- 
ment adapted  to  the  needs  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  island.  Also  that 
the  United  States  shall  hold  for  coal- 
ing stations  and  terminals  for  cables 
such  ports  and  stations  as  the  Presi- 
dent shall  designate. 

Cuba. — The  new  Government  of 
Cuba  is  to  be  inaugurated  on  May 
20th.  At  that  time  the  American 
troops  will  be  withdrawn  from  the 
island  and  President-elect  Palmer 
will  then  be  inducted  into  office. 
President  Roosevelt  recently  sent  to 
Congress  a  message,  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  coming  change  in  Cuba 
and    suggesting     that     provision  be 
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made  for  a  United  States  I/Cgation  at 
Havana  and  consulates.  The  Presi- 
dent only  indirectly  refers  to  the 
question  of  reciprocity  with  Cuba. 
The  friends  of  the  bill  have  been  in- 
creasing and  its  passage  is  considered 
certain.  The  sincerity  of  the  United 
States  and  the  acceptable  character 
of  its  plans  for  installing  independ- 
ent government  in  Cuba  are  cordially 
acknowledged  by  President  Palma. 
General  Palma  adds  that  he  will 
enter  upon  his  duties  as  President  of 
Cuba  confident  in  the  belief  that  there 
is  a  splendid  future  in  store  for  the 
island. 

Philippines. — The  insurrection 
on  the  island  of  Samar  appears  to 
have  been  suppressed.  General  Luk- 
ban,  who  was  captured  a  few  weeks 
ago,  has  induced  his  successor,  Gui- 
varra,  to  surrender.  The  latter  has 
given  up  four  hundred  rifles  and 
promised  that  his  men  shall  keep 
the  peace.  There  is  scarcely  any  re- 
sistance in  the  provinces  of  Bataugas 
and  Laguna.  General  Wright  con- 
siders that  the  progress  made  in  the 
last  year  is  not  only  encouraging 
but  extraordinary.  Dispatches  from 
Rome  say  that  there  will  be  no  more 
Spanish  bishops  in  the  Philippines. 
Testifying  last  week  before  the  Sen- 
ate committee  General  Otis  (formerly 
in  command  at  Manila)  expressed  the 
opinion  that  the  islands  are  not 
fitted  for  self-government ;  their 
leaders  would  like  to  control  the 
islands  and  at  the  same  time  to  be 
protected  by  the  United  States.  The 
trial  by  court  martial  of  Major  Wal- 
ler on  a  charge  of  having  ordered 


the  shooting  of  eleven  or  twelve  in- 
surgents in  Samar  without  trial  has 
ended  in  Major  Waller's  acquittal. 
As  we  understand  it.  Major  Waller 
admitted  that  the  men  in  question 
were  killed  without  trial,  but  claimed 
that  in  Egypt,  China  and  in  our  own 
Indian  wars  such  military  action  had 
often  been  approved  by  superior  au- 
thority. It  appears  that  not  only 
Major  Waller,  but  two  other  officers 
in  command  of  the  Province,  gave 
orders  for  wholesale  killing  and 
burning.  If  the  three  officers  are 
guilty  of  slandering  their  superior 
officer,  action  must  be  taken.  In  a 
newspaper  despatch  from  the  Philip- 
pines it  stated  that  one  of  the  Filipi- 
nos killed  was  tortured  in  a  peculiarly 
cruel  manner;  newspapers  opposed 
to  the  Philippines  policy  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, are  reiterating  it  as  if  it 
were  an  acknowledged  fact ;  the 
public  has  a  right  to  receive  a  clear 
and  full  contradiction  if  the  reports 
are  untrue. 

Cecil  Rhodes.— On  March  26th 
occurred  at  Cape  Town,  South  Africa, 
the  death  of  Cecil  Rhodes,  who  has 
been  a  large  figure  in  British  Impe- 
rial politics.  He  was  born  in  Hert- 
fordshire, England,  July  5.  1853,  and 
was  educated  at  Oxford,  but  went  to 
South  Africa  for  his  health  soon  after 
receiving  his  degree.  With  his 
brother,  he  went  to  Kimberly  where 
they  acquired  rich  diamond  claims. 
In  South  African  politics  he  was  a 
force.  He  became  Premier  of  Cape 
Colony  in  1890,  increasing  his  power 
steadily  until  the  Jameson  Raid 
caused  his  political   downfall.    His 
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energy  was  given  to  two  objects— to 
acquire  wealth  and  to  fulfill  his  am- 
bition of  making  all  South  Africa, 
British.     He  left  a  fortune  estimated 
from  $60,000,000,000  to  J^ioo, 000,000. 
In  his  will    he    disposes    of    about 
$25,000,000  and    the  residue  of  the 
estate,   after  all   other  bequests  are 
made,   will  be   divided    among  the 
executors.     To  keep  up    the  burial 
spot  he  chose  in  the  Matappo  Hills, 
Mr.   Rhodes  leaves  /4,ooo  a  year. 
The    famous  country  place,    Groote 
Schmer,    near    Cape   Town,   is  left 
;^i,ooo  a  year    to    maintain    it.     In 
leaving  English  estates  to  his  brother, 
he    makes    the    condition    that   the 
property  shall  not  descend  to  any 
heir  who  has  not  spent  or  will  not 
spend  ten  years  in  business  or  in  a 
profession  other  than  in  the  army. 
It    is    his    theory    that    every    man 
should  have    a    definite  occupation 
during  some  substantial  portion  of 
his  career.     By  another  provision  he 
gives  to  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  ^100,- 
000,  divided  into  several  funds.     The 
most  remarkable  feature  of  the  will, 
however,   is  his  provision    for    two 
American  scholarships  to  be  awarded 
to    each  of  the  present  States  and 
Territories  of  the  United  States,  five 
scholarships  for  students  of  German 
birth,  to  be  nominated  by  Emperor 
William,  and  scholarships  for  all  the 
English  colonies  in  different  parts  of 
the    world.     The    holders    of    these 
scholarships  are  to   receive  $1,500  a 
year   apiece,    and    are   to    study   for 
three    years    at    Oxford    university. 
The  motive   in  this  very   important 
provision  of  the  document  may  be 


expressed  in  the  words  of  Rhodes 
himself:  "A  good  understanding 
between  England,  Germany,  and  the 
United  States  will  secure  the  peace 
of  the  world  and  educational  rela- 
tions form  the  strongest  tie." 

Beef    Trust    Investigations.— 
According  to  appearances  there  seems 
to  be  a  plan  on  foot  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  beef  combine  to  form  a 
gigantic  food  trust.   With  their  large 
storehouses  the  trust  is  well  equipped 
to  corner  the  market  in  many  food 
commodities,  by  buying  up  and  stor- 
ing away  all  they  can  acquire.  Then, 
when  the  corner  is  effected,  sell  at  a 
tremendous  profit  as  was  done  last 
winter  with  eggs.     The  public  has 
been  considerably  disturbed  by  this 
and  has  called  on  the  government  to 
investigate.     So  President  Roosevelt 
has  instructed  United  States  Attor- 
ney S.  H.  Bathea  to  closely  investi- 
gate the  workings  of  the  Beef  Trust 
in   Chicago    in  its    relation    to    the 
Sherman    Anti-Trust   law.     The  in- 
vestigation will  be  secret  and  a  re- 
port furnished  the  Attorney  General 
to  see  what  shall  be  done.  The  pack- 
ers profess  to  be  ignorant  of  any  in- 
vestigation although  they  have  been 
sufficiently  scared  to  break  their  own 
agreements    and    give    independent 
prices.     The  excitement  has  arisen 
in  the  first  place  from  the  fact  that 
the  price  of  beef  has  so  greatly  in- 
creased.    But  some  papers  say  this 
may  be  explained  by  natural  force 
of   circumstances    such  as    the  rise 
in    corn    caused    by    last    summer's 
drought,  and  by  the  grazing  land  in 
the  west  being  practically  exhausted. 
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If  this  is  so  beef  will  probably  never 
be  sold  at  as  low  a  figure  as  in 
former  years.  However,  what  is 
feared  is  a  great  food  combine  and 
that  is  what  the  investigation  is  to 
prevent  if  possible. 

President  Roosevei,t  at 
Chari,ESTon. — The  ninth  of  April 
was  the  President's  day  at  Charles- 
ton. He  was  received  by  enthusias- 
tic thousands  filling  the  streets  and 
crowding  every  window  and  balcony. 
There  was  a  large  parade  in  his 
honor  and  he  was  escorted  to  the 
Exposition  grounds  by  it.  There  he 
reviewed  the  troops  and  was  much 
pleased  with  their  appearance.  The 
culminating  event  of  the  day  was 
when  the  President  after  the  parade 
came  into  the  auditorium  and  bowed 
his  acknowledgments  to  10,000  cheer- 
ing people.  He  then  made  his  speech 
which  was  very  greatly  applauded 
although  made  to  a  body  of  people, 
nine-tenths  of  whom  disagree  politi- 
cally with  him.  After  the  exercises 
in  the  Auditorium,  he  inspected  the 
different  buildings  and  as  many  of 
the  exhibits  as  he  could  in  the  lim- 
ited time  at  his  command. 

Arrival  oe  Miss  Stone. — Miss 
Ellen  M.  Stone,  who  was  recently 
ransomed  from  Bulgarian  brigands 
by  a  large  sum  contributed  by  sym- 
pathizers in  this  country  and  abroad 
arrived  at  New  York  on  Thursday, 
April  ID,  and  was  greeted  by  hun- 
dreds of  people.  After  a  few  days 
rest  at  her  home  in  Chelsea,  Mass., 
she  has  started  on  a  lecturing  tour 
the  proceeds  of  which  will  be  re- 
turned to  those  who  contributed  to 


purchase  her  freedom.  Miss  Stone 
stated  that  the  Turkish  government 
is  too  weak  to  deal  with  these  bri- 
gands, and  even  if  they  had  been 
provided  with  guards  at  the  time  of 
the  capture,  it  would  not  have  been 
effective  for  bloodshed  would  have 
ensued. 

Yellow  Fever  Quarantine. — 
Dr.  Alvah  H.  Doty,  Health  Officer  of 
the  Port  of  New  York,  will  go  to 
Washington  within  a  few  weeks  to 
discuss  the  important  subject  of 
quarantine  regulations  particularly  as 
they  bear  on  yellow  fever.  He  claims 
that  he,  and  other  sanitary  officers, 
after  much  experience  and  research 
have  reached  the  conclusion  that  yel- 
low fever  is  infectious  through  mos- 
quitoes of  the  germ  carrying  species 
only,  and  that  a  vessel  from  which  a 
yellow  fever  patient  has  been  removed 
can  with  safety  go  to  her  berth,  pro- 
vided there  are  no  mosquitoes  aboard. 
Bedding  and  clothing  of  fever  patients 
are  not  media  of  infection.  I^ess 
stringent  measures  will  be  of  in- 
creased benefit  to  commerce  and  a 
reduction  of  the  discomforts  to  which 
passengers  are  often  subjected. 

Science.— Prof.  Heinz,  of  Uni- 
versity of  Erlingen,  has  decided  that 
a  long,  vigorous  breath  taken  at  fre- 
quent intervals  is  an  antidote  against 
sea-sickness.  The  initial  cause  of 
sickness  is  to  be  found  in  the  lobe  of 
the  brain,  the  sensitiveness  of  which 
reacts  on  the  stomach.  When  fresh 
air  is  breathed  as  suggested  the  blood 
becomes  charged  with  oxygen  and 
thus  any  sensitiveness  is  averted. — 
The  largest  induction  coil,  which  pro- 
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duces  the  longest  spark  for  service  in 
wireless  telegraphy,  is  said  to  be  the 
one  which  was  recently  made  for 
flashing  mesr.ages  between  the  coast 
of  Japan  and  Korea.  It  can  produce 
a  miniature  streak  of  lightning  forty- 
five  inches  long  capable  of  killing 
any  number  of  persons  who  might 
get  in  its  way,  and  when  in  operation 
sends  out  something  like  thunder 
rolls.  The  entire  apparatus  weighs 
about  2,000  lbs.  One  million  three 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  feet  of 
copper  wire  was  used  in  its  construc- 
tion and  with  a  proper  receiving  ap- 
paratus wireless  messages  should  be 
sent  across  a  space  of  500  miles.  This 
immense  coil  requires  about  one 
horse-power  of  electrical  energy  for 
the  perfect  transmission  of  wireless 
waves,  which  are  picked  up  by  the 
electric  eye  of  the  receiver. — Mr.  K. 
B.  Baghot  de  la  Bere,  of  Hinckley, 
England,  says  that  an  egg  when  it  is 
laid  is  wet,  and  the  longer  you  can 
keep  an  egg  wet  the  fresher  it  will 
remain.  Wet  storing  is  the  placing 
of  eggs  the  day  they  are  laid  in  water- 
glass,  and  leaving  them  there  until 
they  are  sold  or  used. — Two  French 
biologists,  Camichel  and  Mandoul, 
find  that  the  blue  or  green  colors  of 
frogs,  lizards  and  fish,  are  from  pig- 
ment granules  that  vibrate  with  cer- 
tain  wave-lengths   of  light,  and  ab- 


sorb the  red  which  are  useful  to  the 
organism  while  the  violet,  which  are 
hurtful,  are  rejected ;  thus  the  skin 
is  a  sieve,  and  not  merely  colored  for 
protection  from  enemies. — It  is  seri- 
ously believed  by  some  scientific  men 
that  the  internal  heat  of  the  earth 
will  be  utilized  and  to  that  end  in- 
vestigations are  being  made  by  the 
British  Association  for  the  advance- 
ment of  Science. 

Dr.  Nichoi,as  Murray  Buti^er 
iNSTAi^LED  AS  President  of  Colum- 
bia University. — The  installation 
of  Nicholas  Murray  Butler  as  Presi- 
dent of  Columbia  University  took 
place  Saturday,  April  19th,  in  the 
presence  of  the  most  noteworthy 
gathering  which  has  been  seen  in 
this  country  for  some  time.  Among 
the  visitors  were  President  Roosevelt, 
Governor  Odell,  Mayor  Low,  and 
other  representatives  from  political, 
religious,  educational,  and  business 
circles.  The  musical  programme  was 
given  by  the  Columbia  University 
Philharmonic  Society.  The  presi- 
dent was  installed  in  the  library  chair 
of  Benjamin  Franklin.  The  alumni 
orator,  Robert  Fulton  Cutting,  is  a 
descendant  of  Leonard  Cutting,  the 
first  tutor  of  the  college,  who  was 
appointed  in  1755.  Dr.  Butler  is  the 
twelfth  regular  president  of  the  Uni- 
versity. 
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TBLTHOUGH  the  St.  Gotthard  may  be  the  grandest  of  all  Alpine  passes, 
J'S     the  most  historic  of  them  is  that  of  Mount  St,  Bernard. 

On  the  last  day  of  October,  we  left  the  village  of  Martigny,  which  is  the 
starting-point  for  the  ascent,  and  several  hours  later,  as  night  came  creeping 
up  the  Alps,  found  ourselves  upon  the  famous  pass,  at  a  place  already  higher 
than  our  own  Mt.  Washington,  but  still  two  thousand  feet  below  our  destina- 
tion,— the  monastery. 

Through  various  causes  our  party  had  been  delayed,  and  now  with  the 
approach  of  night  a  snowstorm  swept  our  path  with  fearful  violence.  Those 
who  have  never  seen  a  genuine  Alpine  storm  can  hardly  comprehend  its  reck- 
less fury.  The  light  snow  was  whirled  and  scattered,  like  an  ocean  of  spray, 
over  all  things.  A  thousand  needles  of  ice  seemed  to  pierce  our  skin.  Drifts 
sprang  up  in  our  path,  as  if  by  magic.  The  winds  howled  like  unchained 
demons  through  the  jagged  gorges,  and  a  horrible  feeling  of  isolation  made 
our  hearts  falter  with  a  sickening  sense  of  helplessness.  As  ours  was  an 
October  experience,  we  shudder  to  think  of  what  a  genuine  winter's  storm 
must  be.  For,  as  it  was,  we  were  all  speedily  numb  with  cold,  blinded  by  the 
whirling  snow,  and  deafened  by  the  roaring  wind,  which  sometimes  drowned 
our  loudest  shouts  to  one  another. 

Up,  and  still  up,  we  rode  our  poor  mules  plunging  through  the  snow,  our 
fingers  mechanically  holding  the  reins,  which  felt  like  icicles  within  our 
grasp,  our  guides  rubbing  their  well-nigh  frozen  hands,  but,  fortunately, 
never  becoming  confused  as  to  the  way. 
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At  length  Mr.  S saw,    through  the  blinding  snow,  one  of  a  group 

of  buildings.  He  chanced  to  be  the  foremost  in  our  file  of  snow-bound 
travelers,  and  shouting,  "Here  it  is  at  last,"  he  hastened  toward  the  struc- 
ture. No  light  was  visible.  No  voice  responded  to  his  call  for  help.  He 
pounded  on  the  door  and  called  again.  No  answer  came  ;  but  at  that  moment 
the  guide  coming  up,  said:  "In  Heaven's  name,  do  not  jest  on  such  a  night 
as  this." 

"Jest !"  He  rejoined,  with  chattering  teeth,  "I  have  no  wish  to  jest — I 
am  freezing.  Where  is  the  boasted  hospitality  of  your  lazy  monks?  Shout ! 
Wake  them  up  !" 

"They  will  not  wake,"  replied  the  guide. 

"Why  not?"  He  cried  ;  and  beating  the  door  again,  he  called  at  the  top 
of  his  voice  :     "Au  secours  !    Reveillez — vous  !    Are  you  all  dead  in  here  ?" 

"Yes,"  replied  the  guide. 

"What  do  you  mean?"  exclaimed   Mr.  S "What — what  dcfes  this 

house  contain?" 

"Corpses,"  was  the  reply. 

It  was  clear  in  a  moment  that  he  had  mistaken  the  dead-house  for  the 
house  of  shelter  !  In  fancy,  the  ghastly  spectacle  within,  could  be  seen, 
where  bones  of  travelers  whiten  on  through  centures  in  an  atmosphere  whose 
purity  defies  decay. 

But,  almost  simultaneously  with  his  other  words,  the  guide  exclaimed  : 
"If  you  too  would  not  join  their  number,  en  avant,  en  avant,  vite,  vite  f' 

Then  seizing  the  bridle  of  his  mule,  the  guide  urged  him  toward  the 
monastery.     A  few  moments  more  and  we  arrived  within  its  sheltering  walls. 

One  of  the  brothers  helped  us  to  dismount,  and  led  us  up  the  stone  steps 
of  the  Hospice.  And,  then,  how  blessed  was  our  reception  !  How  warm  the 
fire  blazing  on  the  ample  hearth  ! 

How  good  the  hot  soup  and  wine  instantly  brought  us  by  the  kind  friars  ! 
How  comforting  the  thought  of  our  surroundings,  as  the  baffled  storm  beat 
against  the  frost-covered  windows,  and  seemed  to  shriek  with  rage  at  being 
cheated  of  its  victims  ! 

Never,  while  memory  lasts,  shall  we  cease  to  remember  with  love  and 
gratitude  those  noble-hearted  brothers  of  the  St,  Bernard. 

Next  morning  the  storm  had  cleared  away  ;  yet  even  in  pleasant  weather 
it  is  difficult  to  imagine  anything  more  dreary  than  the  situation  of  this 
monastery,  locked  thus  in  snow  and  ice,  and  sentineled  by  savage  peaks, 
eight  thousand  feet  above  the  sea.  Even  the  pond  adjoining  it  is  gloomy 
from  its  contrast  to  all  other  lakes.  Its  waters  are  too  cold  for  any  kind  of 
fish,  and  therefore  fail  to  attract  hither  any  kind  of  bird.  Animal  life  has 
fallen  oil  in  making  the  ascent.  Man  and  the  dog  alone  have  reached  the 
summit. 
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It  was  with  admiration  that  we  looked  upon  the  self-sacrificing  heroes 
who  reside  here.  What  praise  can  be  too  high  for  these  devoted  men,  who 
say  farewell  to  parents  and  to  friends,  and  leave  the  smiling  vales  of  Switzer- 
land and  Italy  to  live  upon  this  glacial  height  ?  Few  of  them  can  endure  the 
hardship  and  exposure  of  the  situation  longer  than  eight  years,  and  then, 
with  broken  health,  they  return  (perhaps  to  die)  to  the  milder  climate  of  the 
valleys. 

During  the  long  winter  which  binds  them  here  with  icy  chains  for  nine 
months  of  the  year,  they  give  themselves  to  the  noble  work  of  rescuing,  often 
amid  terrible  exposure,  those  who  are  then  obliged  to  cross  the  pass.  In  this 
they  are  aided  by  their  famous  dogs,  which,  like  themselves,  shrink  from  no 
danger,  and  in  their  courage  and  intelligence  rival  the  masters  they  so  bravely 
serve. 

The  travelers  whom  they  receive  in  winter  are  not  the  rich,  whose  heavy 
purses  might  recompense  them  for  their  toil.  They  are  mostly  humble  peas- 
ants, unable  to  give  more  compensation  than  the  outpouring  of  a  grateful 
heart.  But  there  will  come  a  day  when  these  brave  men  will  have  their  full 
reward  ;  when  He,  who  with  unerring  wisdom  weighs  all  motives  and  all 
deeds,  will  say  to  them  :  "Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of  the  least 
of  these,  my  brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto  me." 

The  great  St.  Bernard  hospice,  was  founded  962  by  Bernard  de  Menthon, 
a  Savoyard  nobleman. 

This,  which  is  the  highest  habitation  in  Europe,  is  occupied  by  ten  or 
twelve  St.  Augustine  monks  who  enter  on  their  humane  mission  at  the  age  of 
eighteen. 

The  hospice  is  a  substantial  stone  building,  capable  of  affording  sleeping 
accommodations  to  seventy  or  eighty  travelers,  and  shelter  to  about  three 
hundred.  As  many  as  five  or  six  hundred  persons  have  taken  advantage  of 
the  hospitality  of  the  monks  in  one  day,  and  it  is  calculated  that  eight  or 
nine  thousand  travelers  are  annually  indebted  to  their  kindness. 

The  resources  of  the  monks  are  mainly  derived  from  voluntary  subscrip- 
tions and  gifts,  but  they  draw  some  trifle  from  independent  property.  Form- 
erly, they  had  much  more  from  this  latter  source,  but  a  forced  contribution 
of  ^4,800  to  the  government  of  the  canton  of  Valais  impaired  their  revenues 
very  much.  The  pass,  which  was  traversed  in  early  times  by  the  Romans, 
Charlemagne,  and  Frederick  Barbarossa,  is  celebrated  for  the  passage  of 
30,000  French  troops  under  Napoleon,  in  May,  1800. 

Little  St.  Bernard,  which  forms  part  of  the  chain  of  the  Graian  Alps,  is 
the  most  convenient  of  the  Alpine  passes,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
one  by  which  Hannibal  led  his  forces  into  Italy.  It  also  possesses  a  hospice, 
which  is  situated  7,192  feet  above  the  sea. 

The  St.  Bernard  dog  is  a  race  or  variety  of  dog  deriving  its  name  from  the 
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hospice  of  St.  Bernard,  where  it  has  been  long  kept  by  the  monks  for  the 
purpose  of  assisting  them  in  the  rescue  of  perishing  travelers.  Dogs  of  differ- 
ent races  are  employed  in  the  same  manner  at  other  passes  of  the  Alps.  The 
St.  Bernard  dog  is  remarkable  for  great  size,  strength,  and  sagacity.  Usually 
only  six  dogs  are  kept  at  the  hospice,  four  being  used  daily.  The  place  of 
those  which  die  or  are  lost,  is  supplied  by  others  from  the  valleys  round, 
descendants  of  dogs  originally  sent  from  the  hospice,  so  that  the  breed  has 
been  kept  pure  or  nearly  so. 

The  custom  of  the  monks  is  to  send  out  two  of  their  number,  accompanied 
by  two  servants  (marronniers)  daily,  when  the  weather  at  all  permits,  for  some 
distance  down  on  the  Swiss  side,  and  a  similar  party  down  the  Italian  side,  to 
succor  fatigued  travelers. 

The  dogs  are  specially  valuable  for  assisting  the  monks  in  keeping  to  the 
line  of  the  road  and  in  finding  their  way  back,  but  it  is  very  unusual  to  bur- 
den them  with  stimulants  and  clothing,  and  though  they  have,  according  to 
the  monks,  sometimes  gone  out  unaccompanied,  the  old  tale  of  dogs  regularly 
sallying  forth  two  by  two,  without  attendants  and  bearing  kegs  of  spirits  and 
clothing  shows  very  plain  marks  of  poetic  license.  Sometimes  both  dogs  and 
men  have  been  overwhelmed  and  lost  in  the  snow;  the  lives  of  both  are 
shortened  by  habitual  exposure,  which  usually  causes  at  last  severe  rheuma- 
tism. 

One  famous  dog,  called  Barri,  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  present  century, 
was  instrumental  in  saving  the  lives  of  more  than  twenty  human  beings.  His 
most  memorable  achievement  was  the  rescue  of  a  little  boy,  whose  mother 
had  been  destroyed  by  an  avalanche,  and  whom  he  induced  to  mount  his 
back,  and  so  carried  him  safe  to  the  hospice.  The  skin  of  this  dog  is  pre- 
served in  the  museum  of  Berne.  The  origin  of  this  valuable  race  of  dogs  is 
not  well  ascertained,  although  they  are  supposed  to  have  sprung  from  the 
progeny  of  a  Danish  dog  left  at  the  hospice  by  a  traveler,  and  of  the  Alpine 
shepherds'  dogs.  Another  account  represents  an  English  mastiff  as  one  of 
their  progenitors.  There  are  two  sub-varieties,  however  ;  one  with  long  hair, 
like  that  of  the  Newfoundland  dog,  and  of  a  white  color,  with  black  or  tawny 
spots  ;  the  other,  with  close,  short  hair,  more  or  less  clouded  with  gray,  liver- 
color,  and  black.  Of  the  former  breed,  the  number  is  now  small.  The  head 
and  ears  resemble  those  of  a  water-spaniel,  and  the  St.  Bernard  dog  has 
therefore  been  sometimes  classed  with  spaniels. 
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A  STRUGGLE  WITH  FATE. 

THE  STORY  OF  A  BLIND  GIRL. 


NINA   RHOADES. 


Chapter  I. 


I   INTRODUCE   MYSELF,    AND   I^EARN   MY   ORIGIN. 

|S  I  try  to  recall  the  dim  memories  of  my  early  childhood,  Ihe  first 
thing  which  stands  out  in  my  mind  with  any  degree  of  clearness,  is  of 
being  on  a  railway  train  on  my  way  from  New  York  to  Chicago.  Why  I  was 
making  that  journey  I  had  at  the  time  no  clear  idea,  which  is  not  very  sur- 
prising, considering  that  I  was  only  four  years  old,  but  of  the  one  fact  that  I 
had  been  living  in  New  York,  and  was  now  going  to  live  m  Chicago,  I  was 
perfectly  aware. 

I  remember  that  I  rather  enjoyed  the  motion  of  the  train  ;  that  I  sang  to 
myf^elf,  and  hugged  a  big  rag  doll,  as  I  sat  on  the  lap  of  some  one,  who  was 
very  kind  to  me,  and  whom  I  called  Nanna.  People  seemed  to  take  a  good 
deal  of  notice  of  me  ;  I  remembe-r  that  one  gentleman  gave  me  somecandj' — 
which,  however,  Nanna  would  not  let  me  eat — another  passenger  patted  my 
head  and  called  me  a  poor  little  thing.  I  think  I  must  have  been  accustomed 
to  being  called  a  poor  little  thing,  for  I  do  not  remember  that  I  was  at  all 
surprised. 

I  was  hungry  after  a  while,  and  when  the  train  stopped  at  a  station 
Nanna  made  the  porter  bring  me  some  milk ;  after  drinking,  I  think  I 
curled  m3'self  up  in  Nanna's  arms  and  fell  asleep. 

I  was  still  very  sleepy  when  Nanna  roused  me,  and  standing  me  on  my 
feet,  told  me  we  were  in  Chicago,  and  must  get  out  of  the  train.  I  remember 
I  objected  to  being  disturbed  in  my  nap,  and  began  to  cry,  whereupon  I 
heard  a  kind  voice  say  "poor  little  thing  !  let  me  carry  her,"  and  I  was  lifted 
in  strong  arms,  and  borne  out  to  the  platform,  where  it  was  very  cold,  and 
where  the  rain  blew  in  my  face. 

I  have  no  distinct  recollection  of  anything  that  happened  after  that  until 
I  found  myself  in  mother's  arms,  and  heard  her  dear,  loving  voice  say,  as  she 
covered  my  dirty,  travel-stained  little  face  with  kisses,  "poor,  poor  darling ! 
how  tired  she  must  be.  She  shall  have  some  nice  warm  supper,  and  then  she 
shall  go  straight  to  bed." 

Then  I  heard  Rose's  voice  (though  I  did  not  know  then  that  it  was 
Rose's)  saying,  wonderingly.  "Can't  she  really  see  anything,  mother?  not  a 
single  thing?"  Mother  did  not  answer,  but  she  held  me  all  the  closer,  and 
though  I  had  not  the  least  idea  what  the  words  meant,  1  began  to  cry  again, 
because  I  was  tired  and  sleepy  ;  hiding  my  face  on  her  breast. 

That  is  the  very  first  episode  in  my  life  of  which  I  have  the  faintest  rec- 
*A11  rights  reserved. 
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ollection,  and  for  some  time  after  that  my  memories  are  very  dim  and  con- 
fused. Little  things  stand  out  clearly  here  and  there,  as,  for  instance,  I 
remember  that  Nanna  somehow  passed  out  of  my  life,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Lizzie,  who  was  also  very  kind  to  me,  and  of  whom  I  in  time  grew  quite  fond. 
But  up  to  the  period  when  I  was  six  or  seven  years  old  I  can  give  no  coherent 
account  of  my  life  or  of  myself. 

I  was,  on  the  whole,  a  very  happy  child.  The  fact  of  my  blindness  did 
not  trouble  me  at  all  in  those  days.  I  knew  in  a  vague  way  that  I  was  differ- 
ent from  other  little  girls,  but  having  no  memory  of  anything  else,  this  did 
not  impress  me  particularly,  and  I  think  that  at  time  I  was  even  a  little  proud 
of  the  extra  notice  I  received.  No  one  ever  called  Rose  a  poor  little  thing, 
but  theu,  to  be  sure.  Rose  was  six  years  older  than  I,  and  that  might  account 
for  the  difference.  Every  one  petted  me  ;  mother  spoiled  me,  and  I  had 
everything  in  the  world  that  I  wanted. 

My  principal  amusement  was  hearing  stories,  and  I  would  at  any  time 
drop  my  dolls  or  other  toys,  for  the  sake  of  hearing  some  one  read  aloud  to 
me.  When  I  was  six  I  learned  my  letters,  and  was  soon  able  to  read  myself 
in  raised  print.  After  that  my  sum  of  happiness  was  quite  complete.  Books 
in  raised  print  were  not  so  plentiful  then  as  they  are  now,  but  mother — who 
never  denied  me  anything  she  could  help — procured  all  that  were  to  be  had, 
and  I  dare  say  the  very  fact  that  I  had  so  few  made  those  that  I  did  possess  all 
the  more  precious.  I  would  sit  for  a  whole  afternoon  quite  happy  and  con- 
tented, poring  delightedly  over  "^sop's  Fables,"  or  Dickens'  "Child's  His- 
tory of  England."  The  Bible  soon  became  one  of  my  favorite  books — not,  I 
fear,  because  I  was  a  particularly  religious  child — but  because  the  Bible 
stories  interested  me  intensely. 

We  lived  in  a  big  house,  whose  back  windows  looked  out  on  the  lake, 
and  there  was  a  small  garden  in  which  Rose  and  her  friends  used  to  play. 
Sometimes  when  Rose  was  in  a  good  humor,  she  would  take  me  out  there  too, 
and  on  such  occasions  I  was  very  proud  and  happy.  Most  of  the  girls  made 
much  of  me,  even  if  Rose  did  not,  and  I  looked  upon  them  all  as  quite  grown 
up  young  ladies.  Father  was  a  lawyer,  and  considered  for  those  days  very 
well  off.  Mother  had  her  carriage,  and  Rose  and  I  had  every  educational 
advantage.  Rose  went  to  a  big,  fashionable  school,  but  I  always  studied  at 
home;  first  with  mother,  who  taught  me  to  read,  and  then  with  a  daily  gov- 
ernness,  who  also  taught  at  "The  Institution  For  The  Blind."  I  learned 
geography  by  means  of  raised  maps,  and  arithmetic  through  a  system  of 
raised  figures.  I  also  learned  to  knit,  and  to  make  bead  baskets,  but  the 
thing  I  enjoyed  next  best  to  my  reading  was  music.  I  began  to  take  music 
lessons  when  I  was  eight,  and  as  I  had  a  good  ear  and  a  good  memory,  I 
learned  rapidly,  and  had  soon  mastered  a  few  simple  pieces,  which  were  the 
joy  of  my  life.  Mother  had  a  lovely  voice,  and  shall  I  ever  forget  my  pride 
and  delight  when  I  first  learned  to  play  her  accompaniments ! 

Mother  and  I  were  everything  to  each  other.  Even  as  a  little  thing  I  was 
always  happier  with  her  than  with  anyone  else.  Rose  was  father's  favorite, 
and  no  wonder,  she  was  so  pretty,  every  one  said,  and  she  could  be  very 
fascinating  when  she  chose.  Mother— who  was  a  perfect  angel— never  pun- 
ished either  of  us  if  she  could  help  it,  and  I  dare  say  that  was  one  reason  why 
Rose  was  sometimes  rather  hard  to  get  on  with.  Father  was  also  very  good 
to  us  but  he  never  petted  me  as  mother  did,  and  in  our  little  quarrels— which 
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you  know  will  take  place  sometimes  even  in  the  best  regulated  families — he 
would  always  take  Rose's  part. 

We  had  no  near  relatives.  There  were  some  cousins  of  father's  who  used 
to  come  to  stay  with  us  sometimes,  but  mother's  people  had  all  come  from 
the  east,  and  we  never  saw  any  of  them.  Children,  as  a  rule,  do  not  think 
very  much  about  anything  beyond  their  immediate  surroundings,  and  up  to 
the  time  I  was  ten  years  old  I  do  not  think  I  had  ever  given  the  subject  of 
family  connections  a  thought.  And  then  all  at  once  something  happened 
which  changed  the  whole  face  of  the  world  to  me,  and  for  a  time  made  me 
feel  like  quire  a  different  creature. 

How  well  I  remember  that  day  !  If  I  live  to  be  a  very  old  woman  I  don't 
think  I  shall  ever  forget  it.  It  was  a  rainy  Saturday  in  November  and  I  was 
feeling  particularly  cross  and  "fractious,"  as  Lizzie  called  it,  the  chief  reason 
for  which  was,  that  I  had  been  confined  to  the  house  for  several  daj^s  with  a 
severe  cold,  and  mother  had  made  me  refuse  an  invitation,  which  one  of 
Rose's  friends  had  kindly  sent  me,  to  go  and  hear  "Pinafore"  that  afternoon. 
I  had  only  been  to  the  theatre  two  or  three  times  in  my  life,  and  to  be  kept 
at  home  on  this  occasion  was,  I  considered,  a  very  severe  and  a  very  unneces- 
sary trial.  In  vain  had  I  argued  that  my  throat  was  quite  well ;  that  if  I  went 
in  the  carriage  I  could  not  by  any  possibility  add  to  my  cold  ;  that  Nellie  Fos- 
ter would  think  me  very  rude  and  unkind  if  I  did  not  go,  after  the  tickets 
had  been  procured.  Kind  and  indulgent  as  mother  was,  when  she  had  once 
made  up  her  mind  about  anything  she  was  as  firm  as  a  rock. 

To  add  to  my  grievances,  mother  herself  was  not  feeling  well  that  day,  and 
had  retired  to  her  room  with  a  bad  headache,  immediately  after  luncheon. 
Rose  had  been  out  late  at  a  dancing  class  the  night  before,  and  was  in  conse- 
quence decidedly  fretful — mother  always  said  that  late  hours  never  agreed 
with  Rose.  Rose  was  sixteen  then,  she  no  longer  played  in  the  back  yard, 
but  turned  up  her  hair,  and  wore  dresses  down  to  the  tops  of  her  shoes.  In 
my  opinion  she  was  quite  grown  up,  and  nothing  delighted  me  more  than 
hearing  about  the  attention  she  received  at  parties,  for  on  this  point  she  was 
generally  communicative  even  to  me.  But  on  that  afternoon  she  was  quite 
unapproachable,  even  on  this,  her  favorite  subject,  and  she  promptly  sent  me 
out  of  her  room,  with  the  curt  announcement  that  she  was  going  to  read,  and 
could  not  be  bothered.  Even  my  usual  standby,  Lizzie,  had  gone  to  the  den- 
tist's so  I  could  not  find  comfort  in  her  society  and  the  luxury  of  being 
read  to. 

I  spent  an  hour  over  Dickens'  "Child's  History" — which  I  was  then 
reading  over  for  the  ninth  time — and  another  hour  in  playing  some  new 
pieces  on  the  piano,  and  then,  on  discovering  that  it  was  only  four  o'clock,  I 
began  to  feel  very  dull  and  discontented. 

I  wandered  into  the  dining-room,  in  quest  of  cookies.  I  was  not  in  the 
least  hungry,  but  I  thought  that  eating  would  help  to  pass  the  time.  Annie, 
the  waitress,  was  in  the  pantry,  cleaning  silver,  and  singing  softly  to  herself. 
Annie  was  rather  a  new  member  of  the  household,  and  I  paused  in  the  door- 
way to  listen  to  her  song.  She  sang  in  rather  a  cracked  voice,  and  with  a 
strong  Irish  accent,  but  it  struck  me  that  the  words  sounded  interesting,  and 
anything  in  the  shape  of  a  story  was  sure  to  attract  my  attention  at  once.  I 
heard  that  same  song  so  many  times  afterwards  that  I  can  remember  the 
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words  quite  distinctlj'.     It  was  entitled  "The  Poor  Little  Sweep,"  and  ran 
thus  : 

'Twas  a  cold,  frosty  morning ; 

The  snow  down  was  falling, 

When  a  child  of  misfortune  most  bitterly  was  calling 

"  Oh,  weep,  my  boys,"  he  cried, 

"  The  snow  is  very  deep. 
Won't  you  rise  and  have  compassion 
On  the  poor  little  sweep?" 

A  tender  hearted  lady 

By  chance,  she  heard  him  weep, 
And  she  was  all  compassion 

On  the  poor  little  sweep. 
She  took  him  by  the  hand  ; 

In  a  neighbor's  house  she  led  him  ; 
She  sat  him  by  the  fire, 

And  most  tenderly  she  fed  him. 

At  this  point  of  the  story  I  suddenly  advanced  into  the  pantry.  "What 
made  her  do  that,  Annie?"  I  demanded, — to  me  every  character  in  a  play,  a 
book,  or  even  a  song,  was  a  real  living  human  being,  whose  actions  were 
open  to  sympathy,  and  also  to  criticism. 

"Good  land  !"  exclaimed  Annie,  turning  round,  and  bringing  her  song  to 
an  abrupt  intermission  ;  "I  didn't  know  you  were  there.  Why  didn't  you  say 
something  before?" 

"Because  I  was  listening  to  the  song,"  I  returned.  "Why  do  you  sup- 
pose she  did  it?" 

"Who  did  what?" 

"Why,  the  tender  hearted  lady.  Why  did  she  take  him  into  a  neighbor's 
house?  I  should  think  she  would  have  taken  him  to  her  own  house,  shouldn't 
you?    Do  you  suppose  she  was  stingy?" 

Annie  laughed.  "It's  only  a  soug,"  she  said,  carelessly,  as  though  that 
fact  settled  the  question,  but  I  was  not  satisfied. 

"The  neighbor's  house  must  have  been  quite  near  her  own,  you  know,"  I 
went  on,  speculatively,  "because  your  neighbors  are  the  people  who  live  on 
the  same  street  with  you,  or  else  just  round  the  corner.  I  wonder  why  she 
did  it." 

"I  don't  know  I'm  sure,"  said  Annie,  who  had  not  a  vivid  imagination. 
"The  song  doesn't  say.  What  do  you  want  now?  some  cookies,  or  a  drink  of 
water?" 

"I  want  to  hear  the  rest  of  the  song,"  I  said,  with  decision.  "Go  on, 
please  ;  I  want  to  know  what  happened  next." 

Annie  laughed  again,  and  being  a  good  uatured  girl — perhaps  too,  flat- 
tered by  my  admiration  of  her  song  ;  went  on  in  her  cracked  voice. 

Then  she  gazed  and  she  'mazed  at  his  dark,  sooty  features. 
She  embraced  him  to  her  bosom,  and  she  called  him  many  creatures. 
-    "  Come  home  with  me,  my  brother  dear. 
No  more  you  shall  weep. 
And  go  through  streets  and  alleys 
Crying,  poor  little  sweep. 
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"  It  is  three  years  and  over 

Since  this  child  has  gone  astray, 
And  I  never  heard  a  word  from  him 

Until  this  very  day, 
When  passing  by  chance,  I  heard  him  cry, 

Oh,  bitterly  he  did  weep  ! 
Won't  you  rise  and  have  compassion 

On  the  poor  little  sweep?" 

"That  is  quite  a  nice  song,"  I  remarked,  with  satisfaction,  as  Annie's 
strains  ceased.  "I  should  think,  though,  that  she  would  have  wanted  to  give 
him  a  bath  before  she  embraced  him  to  her  bosom.  He  must  have  been  very 
dirty,  I  wonder  how  he  happened  to  go  astray,  and  where  he  had  been  all 
those  three  years  and  over.  That's  the  trouble  with  songs  ;  they're  so  short, 
they  never  tell  all  one  wants  to  know." 

At  that  moment  the  cook's  voice  was  heard  calling  from  the  foot  of  the 
back  stairs, 

"Annie,  are  you  there?    There's  some  one  to  see  you  down  here." 

Annie  promptly  departed,  and  I  made  my  way  slowly  up  stairs,  having 
quite  forgotten  the  cookies  in  my  interest  in  the  fortunes  of  "The  poor  little 
Sweep."  I  wondered  if  he  had  father  and  mother  as  well  as  a  sister,  and  if 
they  were  all  very  glad  to  see  him  again.  And  then  I  fell  to  wondering  what 
my  family  would  do  and  say  if  I  should  "go  astray"— and  that  thought 
brought  me  back  to  my  troubles  again.  If  I  were  lost  perhaps  mother  would 
be  sorry  to  remember  that  she  had  deprived  me  of  the  pleasure  of  hearing 
"Pinafore,"  and  I  was  very  sure  Rose  would  be  sorry  she  had  been  so  cross, 
and  had  refused  to  tell  me  all  the  nice  things  Bob  Hammond  had  said  to  her 
at  the  dancing  class.  (Bob  Hammond  was  Rose's  special  admirer  just  then, 
and  he  was  re?lly  a  grown  up  young  gentleman,  and  goine  to  Harvard  next 
year.) 

I  did  not  like  to  disturb  mother,  but  I  thought  perhaps  Rose  might  be 
feeling  more  amiable  by  that  time,  so  I  decided  to  go  to  her  room,  and  make 
another  appeal.  But  the  room,  when  I  reached  it,  was  apparently  empty, 
I  called  Rose,  but  received  no  answer,  and  after  hesitating  a  moment,  uncer- 
tain whether  to  enter,  or  to  go  back  to  my  own  premises,  I  made  up  my  mind 
to  go  in  and  wait  for  Rose,  who  would  probably  return  in  a  few  moments. 

I  was  accustomed  to  going  all  over  the  house  by  myself,  and  I  seldom 
knocked  against  anything,  or  did  any  damage.  But  Rose's  room  was  full  of 
little  knicknacks,  which  she  was  constantly  changing  about,  and  she  had 
charged  me  strictly  not  to  move  around  in  it  alone.  Mindful  of  these  instruc- 
tions, I  seated  myself  meekly  in  a  chair  by  the  door,  to  await  my  sister's 
return,  with  what  patience  I  might.  All  would  have  gone  well  if  I  had  not 
suddenly  remembered  a  certain  china  dog,  which  Rose  had  brought  home  as 
a  German  favor,  from  last  evening's  dancing  class.  Rose  had  promised  to 
give  me  this  dog  as  an  ornameiit  for  my  baby  house,  but  I  had  forgotten  to 
ask  for  it  when  I  came  into  her  room  after  luncheon.  Now  I  was  quite  sure  I 
knew  just  where  the  china  dog  stood  on  the  bureau,  among  a  number  of  other 
"German  favors."  I  had  placed  it  there  myself  that  very  morning,  after 
examining  it.  Why  should  I  not  take  possession  of  it  then  and  there,  and 
carry  it  off  to  the  nursery. 

Prudence  whispered,  "Wait  till  Rose  comes  back,"  but  impatience  urged 
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that  such  a  course  was  quite  unnecessary  under  the  circunlstances,  and 
impatience  as  usual  had  its  way. 

Accordingly  I  rose  from  my  seat,  and  began  cautiously  making  my  way 
in  the  direction  of  the  bureau.  I  reached  the  bureau  in  safety  and  soon  found 
the  china  dog  in  the  very  spot  where  I  had  left  it. 

Flushed  with  triumph,  I  took  half  a  dozen  backward  steps  when,  alas  ! 
there  was  a  crash,  a  sound  of  breaking  china,  and  next  moment  I  stood  a  lit- 
tle, trembling,  conscience  smitten  figure,  awaiting  the  punishment  that  I  felt 
I  richly  deserved,  as  the  sound  of  approaching  footsteps  and  voices  fell  upon 
my  ears,  and  mother  and  Rose  entered  the  room  together. 

With  a  cry  of  rage,  Rose  sprang  upon  me ;  her  temper,  never  of  the 
sweetest,  was  apt  to  be  violent  when  things  went  wrong  with  her. 

"You  little  nuisance,"  she  cried,  seizing  my  trembling  arm  in  a  firm 
grasp,  "how  many  times  have  I  told  you  not  to  come  meddling  in  my  room? 
See  what  she's  done,  mother  ;  upset  my  little  table,  and  smashed  all  my 
things.  Oh,  you  horrid,  meddlesome  little  thing  !"  And  Rose  began  shak- 
ing me  violently. 

"Rose,  Rose,"  exclaimed  mother,  indignantly',  as  my  wails  broke  forth  at 
this  unpleasant  treatment.  "For  shame  !  A  girl  of  your  age  to  fly  into  such  a 
passion.     lyeave  your  little  sister  alone  at  once,  do  you  hear  me  ?" 

"She's  not  my  little  sister,"  stormed  Rose,  quite  beside  herself,  "I  won't 
call  her  so  ;  horrid  little  bother  !  I  don't  see  why  you  ever  wanted  to  take 
her.     She  ought  to  have  been  sent  to  an  asylum." 

"Rose,  stop  !"  Never  had  I  heard  mother  speak  in  such  an  awful  voice 
before.  How  she  looked  I  do  not  know,  but  Rose  was  evidently  frightened. 
She  dropped  my  arm,  and  turned  away,  muttering  something  unintelligible. 
As  for  me,  I  had  stopped  crying  in  sheer  astonishment.  I  had  not  the  very 
slightest  idea  what  Rose  was  talking  about.  There  was  a  moment  of  dead 
silence  ;  then  mother  came  over  to  me  and  took  my  hand, 

"Come  with  me,  Daisy,"  she  said,  in  an  odd,  smothered  voice,  "come  to 
mother's  room  ;  mother  wants  to  talk  to  you." 

She  led  me  away,  but  at  the  door  Rose  intercepted  us. 

"Don't  be  angry,  mother,"  she  whispered,  "I'm  sorry,  I  didn't  mean — " 
but  mother  pushed  past  her,  without  a  word,  and  I  heard  her  sobbing,  as  we 
crossed  the  hall. 

My  heart  was  beginning  to  beat  very  fast,  and  I  felt  cold  and  queer  all 
over ;  still  I  had  no  idea  as  to  what  it  all  meant. 

Mother  took  me  into  her  room  and  shut  the  door.  Then,  still  in  that 
same  unnatural  silence,  she  sat  down,  and  lifted  me  onto  her  lap.  She  held 
me  very  tight,  almost  painfully  tight,  and  I  could  feel  that  she  was  trembling, 
and  that  her  breath  came  in  quick  gasps. 

"Mother,"  I  said,  in  a  frightened  whisper,  "mother,  what  is  it?  What 
makes  you  so  very  angry  with  Rose?  I'm  sorry  I  upset  the  table,  but  I 
didn't  know  it  was  there." 

"Hush,  my  darling,  hush."  The  anguish  in  mother's  voice  frightened 
me  more  than  anything  else  had  done,  and  I  began  to  cry  again. 

"My  poor  little  one!  my  poor  little  one!"  mother  went  on,  speaking 
more  to  herself  than  to  me.     "Oh,  how  could  she !  how  could  she  !" 

"I  don't  believe  Rose  meant  to  be  naughty,"  I  said,  eager  to  say  a  good 
word  for  my  sister,  now  that  she  was  so  evidently  in  disgrace.    "I  know  she's 
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sorry  ;  she  always  is  sorry,  you  know."  "But,  mother,"  I  added,  with  a  sud- 
den recollection,  "what  made  her  say  I  wasn't  her  sister?  What  did  she 
mean  ?" 

Mother  was  silent  for  a  moment,  but  when  she  spoke  it  was  in  a  differ- 
ent tone ;  quite  low  and  gentle,  and  more  like  herself. 

"Daisy,  my  own  darling,  my  own  little  girl,"  she  said,  tenderly,  holding 
me  close  in  her  dear  arms.  "It  was  very  wrong  in  Rose  to  say  what  she  did, 
very  wrong  indeed,  but,  my  pet,  it  is  quite  true." 

"Quite  true!"  I  exclaimed,  lifting  my  head  in  incredulous  amazement, 
"Oh,  mother,  it  can't  be  true!"  and  I  clung  to  her  in  a  sudden  access  of 
terror. 

"Yes,  my  darling,  it  is  true.  We  never  meant  you  to  know  yet ;  not  until 
you  were  much  older.  Don't  tremble  so,  sweetheart ;  there  is  nothing  to  be 
frightened  about.  My  little  girl  must  listen  to  the  story  mother  has  to  tell 
her." 

So  she  soothed  and  comforted  me,  as  she  alone  could  have  done,  and  in  a 
few  moments  I  was  lying  in  her  arms,  quite  calm,  though  my  heart  still  beat 
fast,  listening  with  deep  interest,  to  the  story  she  was  telling  me  in  her  sweet, 
gentle  voice. 

"When  Rose  said  you  were  not  her  little  sister  she  said  what  was  in  one 
sense  quite  true.  You  are  my  own  darling,  precious  little  child.  Y'es,  the 
very  dearest  thing  in  the  whole  world  to  me,"  she  added,  with  a  touch  of 
something  like  defiance  in  her  tone,  "but  I  am  not  your  very  own  mother. 
Don't  cry  so,  sweet ;  mother  can't  bear  it  if  you  do.  That's  right,  dry  your 
eyes  ;  now  listen :  Your  dear  mother  was  my  own  twin  sister.  She  and  1 
were  all  the  world  t  o  each  other,  and  when  she  went  away  to  Heaven  I 
thought  my  heart  was  broken." 

"You  know  that  I  used  to  live  in  New  York  when  I  was  a  little  girl. 
Helen — that  is  your  mother,  dear — married  some  years  before  I  did,  and  as 
our  parents  were  both  dead,  I  lived  with  her.  I  was  very  fond  of  your  father, 
too  ;  he  and  your  mother  loved  each  other  dearly,  and  we  were  all  very  happy 
together.  Oddly  enough,  your  own  father's  name  was  Warren,  too,  for  he 
and  fa — I  mean  my  husband,  were  distant  cousins,  so  you  see  your  name  will 
always  be  Daisy  Warren  just  the  same." 

"It  made  me  very  sad  to  have  to  go  so  far  away  from  tny  dear  sister  when 
I  married,  but  father's  business  was  in  the  West,  so  I  had  to  go.  We  went  to 
New  York  for  a  visit  once  when  Rose  was  a  baby,  and  I  never  saw  Helen 
after  that.  Your  mother  died  when  you  were  a  tiny  baby,  and  your  father 
when  you  were  not  quite  four.  Your  poor  father  had  been  cheated  by  a  man 
he  trusted,  and  had  lost  all  his  money  just  before  he  died.  So  when  we  heard 
of  it,  and  knew  there  was  nothing  left  for  you,  then  dear  father  was  very 
good  to  me.  When  he  saw  how  badly  I  felt  he  said  that  if  I  wished  we  might 
send  for  you,  and  adopt  you  as  our  very  own  little  girl.  We  did  send  for  you, 
and  the  woman  who  had  been  your  nurse  brought  you  all  the  way  from  New 
York,  and  you  have  been  my  own,  own  precious  baby  ever  since." 

"I  remember  it,"  I  broke  in,  eagerly,  "I  came  in  a  train,  and  a  gentle- 
man gave  me  some  candy.  Oh,  mother,  it  all  sounds  like  a  fairy  story.  Are 
you  quite  sure  you're  not  making  it  up?" 

"Quite  sure,"  said  mother,  half  laughing,  in  spite  of  her  distress.  "We 
all  knew  you  must  hear  the  story  some  time,  of  course  ;  indeed  there  was  no 
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reason  why  you  should  not.  Father  thought  it  would  have  been  better  to  tell 
you  everything  at  first,  but  I  had  a  feeling  that  I  wanted  you  to  be  all  mine 
just  for  a  little  while,  and  yet  I  am  afraid  I  was  very  selfish,  for  I  ought  to 
have  wanted  you  to  love  your  own  dear  mother  too." 

"I  won't,  never  !"  I  affirmed  stoutly,  hugging  her  tight.  "I  can't  have 
two  mothers,  and  I  won't  ever  have  any  other  mother  but  you." 

It  was  all  so  wonderful,  so  inexplicable,  I  don't  think  I  fully  realized 
the  significance  of  the  story  at  first.  I  sat  on  mother's  lap  for  a  long  time, 
and  she  talked  to  me  very  sweetly  and  tenderly,  and  by  degrees  I  began  to  un- 
derstand a  little  more  something  of  what  it  all  meant,  and  to  ask  questions 
about  my  parents. 

"Did  I  ever  have  any  brothers  and  sisters  of  my  very  own?"'  I  inquired, 
feeling  very  much  like  the  heroine  of  some  interesting  work  of  fiction,  as  I 
thought  of  the  added  importance  I  should  probably  gain  among  my  friends, 
when  the  fact  became  known  that  I  was  that  very  interesting  person,  an 
adopted  child. 

"You  had  one  brother,  much  older  than  yourself,  but  he  died  when  you 
■were  very  little;  long  before  you  came  to  us." 

"What  did  he  die  of?"     I  inquired,  with  pardonable  curiosity. 

"He  was  drowned,"  said  mother,  softly.  "It  was  very  sad;  it  broke  your 
father's  heart." 

"What  was  his  name  ?    Was  he  a  nice  boy  ?" 

"His  name  was  Charlie.  Yes,  he  was  a  very  nice  boy  indeed.  We  were 
all  very  fond  of  him.  I  have  a  picture  of  him,  which  your  mother  sent  me 
just  before  she  died.     He  was  very  handsome." 

"How  old  v/as  he?"     I  demanded  having  a  love  for  detail. 

"Just  fourteen  when — when  it  happened.  He  was  twelve  years  older  than 
you.  There  were  two  other  little  boys,  but  they  both  died  when  they  were 
very  young  babies." 

"How  did  he  get  drowned." 

Mother  hesitated  slightly  before  she  replied. 

"It  was  a  shipwreck,  a  terrible  shipwreck.  The  steamer  caught  fire,  and, 
oh,  Daisy,  it  was  very  terrible;  I  would  rather  not  tell  you  about  it." 

"But  I  think  it's  very  interesting,"  I  persisted,  "I  should  like  to  hear  all 
about  it.     Was  I  on  the  steamer  too?" 

'"No,  dear,  none  of  the  family  were  on  board — no  one  but  your  brother. 
It  is  a  very  sad  story,  Daisy,  Poor  Charlie  got  into  dreadful  trouble,  and  he 
ran  away  to  sea,  because  he  was  afraid  his  father  would  never  forgive  him. 
He  was  verj'  fond  of  me,  for  you  know  I  told  you  I  had  lived  with  your  father 
and  mother  until  I  was  married,  and  he  always  seemed  like  my  own  little  boy. 
He  wrote  me  a  heart  broken  letter,  telling  me  what  he  had  done,  and  what  he 
was  going  to  do.  Some  time  when  you  are  older  perhaps  I  will  read  the  letter 
to  you,  for  I  always  kept  it,  but  I  v.'ould  rather  not  tell  you  any  more  about  it 
now." 

"Was  it  something  very  bad  ?"  I  inquired,  in  rather  an  awestruck  whisper. 

Mother's  arms  tightened  about  me,  and  I  felt  her  heart  beating  fast. 

"It  was  very,  very  sad,"  she  said,  "but  it  was  not  so  wicked  as  it  was  un- 
fortunate. Poor  boy  !  he  was  young  r.nd  thoughtless ;  it  ought  not  to  have 
ended  as  it  did." 

"I  wish  you  would  tell  me  all  about  it,"  I  said,  wistfully. 
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"No,  darling,  not  now.  Perhaps  some  time  when  you  are  older  and  can 
understand  beiler,  but  I  would  rather  you  never  knew.  Poor  Charlie  is  dead; 
there  is  no  use  in  talking  about  the  sad  affair  now.  Now  let  me  tell  you  some 
more  about  your  own  sweet  mother." 

I  stayed  with  mother  a  long  time  that  afternoon  ;  indeed,  until  we  heard 
father's  footstep,  and  then  she  kissed  me  rather  hurriedly  and  sent  me  away 
to  the  nursery.  I  bad  often  noticed  that  father  never  seemed  particularly 
pleased  when  he  found  mother  and  me  alone  together.  He  always  asked  in 
rather  an  annoyed  tone  where  Rose  was,  and  acted  as 'if  something  had  put 
him  out.     He  was  very  fond  of  Rose  ;  I  suppose  he  was  jealous  for  her. 

I  did  not  go  back  to  the  nursery,  however,  when  I  left  mother,  but  made 
my  way  straight  to  Rose's  room.  I  found  her  lying  on  the  bed,  and  I  knew 
from  the  sound  of  her  voice  that  she  had  been  crying.  She  responded  very 
meekly  when  I  asked  if  I  might  come  in,  and  she  did  not  even  object  when  I 
scrambled  up  beside  her  on  the  bed,  although  she  usually  objected,  declaring 
that  I  soiled  the  white  spread  with  my  boots.  (Rose  was  a  very  particular 
young  person,  and  liked  to  have  everything  in  her  room  in  "apple  pie  order.") 

"Rose,"  I  began,  settling  myself  comfortably  down  beside  her,  when  I 
found  her  in  such  an  amiable  mood,  "I'm  very  sorry  I  upset  the  table;  I 
didn't  know  you  had  moved  it,  I  truly  didn't,  and  I  was  only  looking  for  that 
little  china  dog  you  said  I  might  have." 

"Oh,  it  doesn't  matter,"  said  Rose,  moving  somewhat  uneasily,  "you 
only  broke  one  thing,  and  I  don't  care  much  about  that.  What  have  you 
been  doing  all  the  afternoon  ?" 

"I've  been  in  mother's  room,"  I  returned,  not  without  an  air  of  import- 
ance, "and  she's  been  talking  to  me.  Rose,  it  was  all  true  what  you  said 
about  my  not  being  really  your  sister.     I'm  not." 

"Oh,  yes,  you  are,"  Rose  protested,  with  a  penitent  hug.  "I  was  a  beast 
to  say  it ;  I'm  awfully  sorry." 

"But  you  needen't  be,"  I  hastened  to  assure  her,  "because  I  really  don't 
mind  it  very  much.  It  does  seem  awfully  funny,  and  I  don't  think  I'm  quite 
used  to  it  yet,  but  mother  says  she  loves  me  just  as  much  as  if  she  was  my 
real  true  mother,  and  then  you  see,  it's  very  nice  to  think  she  wanted  me  so 
much.  She  couldn't  help  having  you,  you  know,  Rose,  but  she  needn't  have 
sent  for  me  if  she  hadn't  wanted  to.  It's  really  very  interesting,  and  I'm 
going  to  tell  Marie  I^eslie  and  Edith  Fox  about  it  the  very  next  time  I  see 
them." 

Chaptkr  II. 

I  ADVANCE  IN  YEARS,  AND  HAVE  AN  ADVENTURE. 

For  some  time  after  that  eventful  Saturday  I  felt  very  much  as  if  the 
solid  earth  had  been  cut  away  from  beneath  my  feet.  The  more  I  thought 
about  the  story  mother  had  told  me,  the  more  wonderful  did  it  seem.  For 
several  nights  I  lay  awake  a  long  time  thinking  about  it,  and  far  fully  two 
weeks  I  continued  to  think  of  myself  as  a  person  of  considerable  importance. 
Rose,  who  was  really  ashamed  of  her  outburst,  was  unusually  kind  for  some 
time,  and  the  few  intimate  friends  to  whom  I  related  the  history  of  my  birth 
were  properly  impressed  by  it.  I  suppose  mother  realized  the  impossibility 
of  keeping  the  thing  a  secret,  for  she  made  no  objection  to  my  speaking  of  it 
to  whomever  I  chose.     But  gradually  as  I  found  no  change  in   my  quiet, 
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uneventful  life,  the  novelty  of  the  thing  began  to  wear  off.  I  was  treated 
precisely  as  I  had  always  been,  only  if  possible  mother  seemed  more  devoted 
to  me  than  before.  By  the  end  of  six  months  I  had  almost  forgotten  the 
whole  affair,  and  child-like,  had  accepted  things  just  as  they  were. 

I/ife  went  on  just  as  usual  for  some  time,  and  there  was  no  changes  in  our 
little  household,  except  the  inevitable  changes  of  years.  When  Rose  was 
eighteen  she  came  out  in  society,  and  for  a  while  our  quiet  house  was  quite 
gay.  I  did  not  have  mother  as  much  to  myself  in  those  days,  for  she  was 
very  busy  taking  Rose  about  to  balls  and  parties  and  fashionable  dressmakers. 
Mother  hated  society  herself,  but  father  told  her  it  would  be  very  selfish  in 
her  not  to  enter  into  Rose's  pleasures,  and  of  course  she  yielded  to  his  wishes, 
as  she  always  did.  Rose  was  a  beauty  and  a  belle.  I  was  very  plain,  and 
painfully  shy  and  nervous  with  strangers.  Still  I  can  truly  say  I  never 
envied  Rose  her  good  times,  I  had  no  lack  of  good  times  myself,  though  in 
a  different  way,  and  in  my  books  and  my  music  I  was  supremely  happy.  I 
used  to  love  to  hear  about  Rose's  parties,  and  especially  about  the  attention 
the  different  young  gentlemen  paid  her.  When  she  was  in  a  good  humor  she 
would  often  condescend  to  tell  me  a  good  many  interesting  things,  though 
always  with  the  understanding  that  I  was  not  to  mention  them  to  mother,  for 
mother  had  old-fashioiied  notions  about  little  girls.  As  for  mother  herself, 
she  never  went  out  with  Rose  that  she  did  not  give  me  a  full  account  of  the 
festivities,  even  trying  to  remember  what  the  different  girls  wore,  which 
always  interested  me  very  much.  Even  she  could  not  help  dropping  occa- 
sional hints  about  Rose's  conquests,  for  in  her  loving,  gentle  way,  she  was 
very  proud  of  her  beautiful  daughter. 

Of  course  I  had  my  favorites  among  Rose's  admirers,  nearly  all  of  whom 
were  very  kind  to  me.  My  special  favorite  was  a  certain  Fred  Harris  ;  a 
pleasant,  good-natured  young  fellow,  not  over  burdened  with  brains,  who 
was  tremendously  devoted  to  Rose,  and  used  to  send  her  the  most  delicious 
candy  and  the  most  beautiful  flowers  every  week.  The  candy  was  generally 
handed  over  to  me,  for  Rose  objected  to  eating  sweets,  for  fear  of  injuring 
her  complexion. 

For  some  time  we  all  thought  Rose  liked  Fred  Harris  very  much,  and  I 
often  pictured  to  myself  what  a  delightful  brother-in-law  he  would  be.  Then 
all  at  once  they  had  a  silly  quarrel  about  something,  and  I  overheard  Rose 
telling  mother  she  was  never  going  to  speak  to  him  again.  Fven  then  I  think 
they  might  have  made  up,  and  everything  had  gone  well,  if  it  had  not  been 
that  just  about  that  time  George  Ripley  began  to  make  himself  veryjagreeable 
to  Rose. 

Now  of  all  the  young  men  who  came  to  the  house  to  see  Rose,  the  only 
one  for  whom  I  entertained  an  actual  dislike  was  George  Ripley.  Not  that  he 
was  unkind  to  me;  on  the  contrary  he  took  special  pains  to  be  nice  to  me, 
and  even  brought  me  little  presents  sometimes.  He  would  come  and  talk  to 
me,  asking  questions  about  my  dolls  and  my  studies,  in  a  way  I  detested,  for  a 
girl  of  thirteen  does  not  consider  herself  by  any  means  a  baby.  The  better 
I  came  to  know  him  the  less  I  liked  him,  and  it  was  all  mother  could  do  to 
prevent  my  being  downright  rude  to  him. 

"I  can't  help  it,  mother,"  I  said  once,  when  she  had  been  remonstrating 
with  me  on  the  subject.     "I'm  sorry,  but  I  really  can't  help  it  at  all.     I  don't 
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like  Mr.  Ripley,  and  I  am  quite  sure  I  never  shall.     He  is  so  patronizing  and 
silly,  and  he  talks  in  such  an  horrid,  affected  voice." 

"I  don't  suppose  he  can  help  his  voice,"  said  mother,  laughing.  "Don't 
you  think  it's  rather  unfair  to  blame  him  for  that?" 

"Oh,  yes,  he  can  help  it  too,"  I  maintained,  "he  doesn't  always  talk  that 
way.  I  noticed  the  other  night  when  Mr.  Carey  was  here,  and  they  were 
arguing  about  something,  Mr.  Ripley  got  quite  angry  and  then  he  talked  just 
like  anyone  else.  I  suppose  he  forgot  to  be  affected.  I  hate  people  who  pre- 
tend, and  I  know  he  is  pretending  all  the  time." 

I  think  that  at  the  bottom  of  her  heart  mother  disliked  Mr.  Ripley  quite 
as  much  as  I  did,  but  she  was  much  too  kind  and  good  to  say  so.  Father 
liked  him,  though,  and  was  pleased  by  his  attentions  to  Rose.  He  was  vetv 
v^ell  off,  and  doing  a  splendid  business,  people  said.  Father  thought  him 
very  clever,  and  would  talk  business  with  him  by  the  hour,  when  he  came  to 
the  house  to  dinner.  He  was  much  older  than  most  of  Rose's  admirers, 
being  already  past  thirty,  and  I  think  that  was  one  reason  why  she  was  flat- 
tered by  his  paying  her  so  much  attention. 

At  last  one  day  mother  told  me  the  wonderful  news  that  Rose  was  en- 
gaged to  be  married  to  George  Ripley.  I  noticed  that  her  voice  shook  a  little 
as  she  told  me,  but  when  I  asked  her  if  she  was  not  very  sorry,  she  tried  to 
laugh,  and  said  she  knew  she  ought  to  be  glad,  for  Rose  was  very  happy,  and 
father  was  delighted. 

"And  you  must  be  very  polite  to  George,  Daisy,  and  congratulate  him 
properly  when  he  comes  this  evening,"  mother  finished,  a  little  anxiously. 

I  promised  that  I  would  try,  though  I  fear  it  was  not  with  very  good 
grace,  and  when  George  arrived  I  went  down  to  the  parlor  with  as  cheerful  a 
countenance  as  I  could  assume,  and  murmured  a  few  rather  unintelligible 
words  of  congratulation,  which,  however,  my  brother-in-law  elect  received 
more  graciously  than  they  deserved.  Indeed  he  was  so  extremely  gracious, 
and  so  affectionate,  that  I  felt  I  detested  him  more  than  ever.  He  called  me 
his  dear  little  sister,  and  said  he  should  always  love  me  just  as  if  he  were  my 
real  brother.  And  then  he  kissed  me,  an  action  which  I  could  not  resent  just 
then,  but  I  afterwards  gratified  my  spite  by  scrubbing  the  place  vigorously 
with  a  towel,  and  inwardly  vowing  that  he  should  never  do  it  again  if  I  could 
possibly  prevent  it. 

Rose  really  was  very  happy  and  very  much  in  love,  though  how  she  could 
have  been  so  is  more  than  I  have  ever  been  able  to  comprehend.  I  think 
George  was  very  fond  of  her,  and  the  engagement  was  considered  by  every- 
body a  very  happy  one.  What  mother's  private  feelings  on  the  subject  were 
I  have  no  means  of  knowing,  but  I  noticed  that  she  was  quieter  than  she  used 
to  be,  and  it  was  about  that  time  that  I  first  began  to  hear  people  say  that  her 
hair  was  beginning  to  turn  gray.  She  was  always  kind  and  courteous  to 
George,  as  indeed  she  was  to  everyone,  and  I  really  do  think  he  liked  and 
respected  her  more  than  he  did  most  people.  As  for  father,  I  have  never 
known  him  so  supremely  happy,  or  so  kind  and  affable  before. 

Rose  and  George  were  married  the  next  year,  when  I  was  fourteen,  and 
Rose  just  twenty.  It  was  a  grand  wedding,  and  I  was  one  of  the  bridesmaids, 
an  honor  which  filled  my  soul  with  pride.  After  that  things  settled  down  into 
their  old  way  again,  and  I  think  I  was  happier  than  I  had  ever  been  in  my 
life.     Now  that  Rose  was  gone,  there  were  no  more  balls  and  parties,  and 
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mother  and  I  were  almost  constantly  together.  What  sweet,  peaceful  days 
those  were.  Mother  and  I  shared  the  same  tastes  in  most  things,  and  as  I 
grew  older  I  became  more  companionable  to  her.  I  read  to  her  for  I  had 
learned  to  read  very  rapidly  with  my  fingers,  and  books  were  still  my  greatest 
delight.  We  drove  together,  walked  together,  and  discussed  every  subject  in 
heaven  and  earth.  Father  seemed  very  happy  too  in  those  days,  and  I  used  to 
think  he  was  fonder  of  me  than  v^hen  I  was  little.  He  was  engrossed  in  his 
business  most  of  the  time,  and  in  the  evenings  he  frequently  went  to  his  club, 
or  to  big  dinner  parties,  so  that  mother  and  I  spent  the  greater  part  of  our 
time  alone.  Mother  had  never  cared  for  society,  and  in  consequence  had 
made  very  few  friends.  Loving  her  as  I  did,  and  being  so  constantly  with 
her,  I  had  gradually  dropped  the  few  girl  friends  I  had;  they  had  never  been 
many.  As  a  child  I  had  never  cared  very  much  for  the  society  of  other  chil- 
dren. I  could  not  join  in  many  of  their  games,  and  I  often  found  them 
rough  and  uncongenial.  There  were  a  few  little  girls,  quiet  well  behaved 
children,  with  whom  I  had  been  for  a  time  intimate,  but  as  we  grew  older, 
and  found  other  interests  and  occupations,  we  had  gradually  drifted  apart.  I 
remember  Rose  once  speaking  to  mother  on  the  subject,  remarking  that 
George  thought  I  ought  to  have  more  companions  of  my  own  age,  and  not 
spend  so  much  time  with  older  people.  How  furious  I  was !  I  believe  I  said 
something  very  rude  about  George's  minding  his  own  business,  for  which 
remark  mother  afterwards  reproved  me.  I  had  no  wish  for  other  companion- 
ship ;  mother  was  all  the  world  to  me,  and,  as  I  believe  I  have  said  before,  I 
was  happier  with  her  than  with  any  other  human  being. 

The  three  years  which  followed  Rose's  marriage  were  very  quiet,  unevent- 
ful ones.  When  Rose  had  been  married  about  a  year  and  a  half  a  little 
boy  was  born,  and  mother  and  I  had  a  new  interest  in  life.  Rose]was  very 
happy  ;  she  deferred  to  George  in  everything,  and  appeared  to  have  lost  any 
individuality  she  had  ever  possessed.  He  was  very  proud  of  her  beauty  and 
accomplishments,  and  even  I,  though  personally  I  liked  him  no  better  than 
ever,  could  not  help  admitting  that  mother  was  right  when  she  said  that 
George  certainly  made  Rose  a  most  excellent  husband.  They  lived  in  a  small 
but  very  pretty  house,  and  entertained  a  great  deal.  For  the  first  year  it 
seemed  as  if  Rose  didn't  care  very  much  for  the  society  of  mother  and  me, 
but  after  her  baby  was  born  it  was  different.  She  was  devoted  to  her  little 
child,  and  her  love  for  it  seemed  to  make  her  gentler  and  sweeter  than  she 
had  ever  been  before.  She  would  bring  little  George  over  to  our  house,  and 
spend  whole  days  with  us,  and  she  would  always  send  for  mother  whenever 
she  fancied  the  baby  was  not  quite  up  to  the  mark,  getting  her  opinion  on  all 
subjects  concerning  the  care  and  nursing  of  infants.  I  think  mother  was 
very  happy,  and  I  know  that  nothing  had  ever  given  me  greater  delight  than 
holding  my  Httle  nephew,  listening  to  his  sweet  baby  cooing,  and  feeling  his 
soft  little  face  and  hands.  Although  nearly  sixteen,  I  was  in  many  respects 
as  much  of  a  child  as  ever.  George  occasionally  interfered,  and  made 
unpleasant  remarks,  but  as  a  rule,  he  left  us  pretty  much  to  ourselves. 

I  was  seventeen  ;  a  tall,  lanky  girl ;  rather  shy  and  awkward,  and  de- 
cidedly plain.  I  was  beginning  to  realize  the  fact  that  I  was  no  longer  a  lit- 
tle girl.  The  consciousness  of  this  fact  made  me  somehow  rather  uncomfort- 
able. I  was  so  happy  just  as  I  was,  that  I  could  not  bear  to  think  of  any 
change.     There  had  never  been  any  talk  of  my  coming  out  in  society,  and 
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indeed  I  never  had  a  wish  to  do  so.  I  was  perfectly  aware  of  my  lack  of 
good  looks,  and  although  sociable  enough  with  people  I  liked,  I  had  no  desire 
for  a  large  circle  of  acquaintances.  Books  and  music  were  still  my  chief 
pleasures,  and  I  continued  to  have  regular  lessons  with  a  daily  governess,  and 
mother  read  to  me  anj'  books  which  I  could  not  obtain  to  read  myself.  In 
spite  of  my  blindness,  I  don't  think  I  was  backward  for  my  age,  although  as 
I  said  before,  in  some  things  I  was  still  a  very  child  at  heart.  To  mother  I 
was  the  little  girl  I  had  always  been,  but  I  noticed  that  other  people  began  to 
treat  me  differently,  find  I  scarcely  knew  whether  the  change  pleased  me  or 
not.  My  life  was  so  peaceful,  so  uneventful,  I  never  thought  of  a  change, 
until  for  the  second  time  an  event  happened,  which  though  it  seemed  trifling 
enough  at  the  time,  was  really  the  beginning  of  changes,  so  great,  so  terrible, 
that  I  can  scarcely  bear  to  remember  them,  even  now  after  all  these  years. 

It  was  a  lovely  afternoon  in  early  Spring,  and  Sophie,  my  French  maid, 
and  I,  had  gone  out  for  a  walk.  Lizzie  had  married  some  years  before,  and 
Sophie  now  reigned  in  her  stead.  Sophie  was  a  good-natured  girl,  really 
fond  of  me  in  her  way,  but  rather  flighty  and  impulsive.  Mother  had  more 
than  once  suggested  the  propriety  of  engaging  some  more  steady  person  in 
her  place,  but  I  liked  Sophie,  and  invariably  took  her  part  on  these  occasions, 
and  mother,  who  could  never  bear  to  deny  me  anything  she  could  help, 
yielded  to  my  wishes  in  the  matter,  especially  as  Sophie  was  a  really  well 
meaning  girl,  and  very  useful  in  the  house. 

We  had  been  doing  some  errands  for  mother,  and  were  making  our  way 
home  through  the  crowded  streets.  I  was  much  interested  in  Sophie's  con- 
versation, for  she,  delighted  to  have  such  a  sympathetic  listener,  was  favor- 
ing me  with  a  full  and  detailed  account  of  a  quarrel  she  had  just  had  with 
Prosperre,  the  young  man  on  whom  she  had  bestowed  her  affections.  I  had 
heard  a  good  deal  about  Prosperre,  who  was  a  waiter  in  a  large  restaurant, 
and  being  of  a  very  sentimental  disposition  at  that  period  of  my  life,  I  felt 
deeply  interested  in  the  affair.  Sophie  and  Prosperre  had  had  several  little 
quarrels  before,  but  nothing  so  serious  as  the  present  misunderstanding. 

"He  says  we  shall  never  meet  again,"  said  Sophie,  with  an  ominous 
tremble  in  her  voice.     "If  he  keeps  his  word  he  will  break  my  heart." 

"Why  don't  you  write  him  and  tell  him  you  are  sorry?"  I  suggested, 
hopefully. 

"It  would  be  of  no  use.  Ah,  Mademoiselle  Daisy,  you  have  no  idea  of 
how  stern  Prosperre  can  be  when  he  is  angry.  I  am  afraid  of  him,  for  when 
he  is  angry  he  does  not  care  what  he  does.  He  might  even  ask  his  cousin 
Fanchon  to  marry  him.  She  is  crazy  about  him,  that  Fanchon.  She  would 
say  yes,  and  then  where  would  I  be  ?" 

"But  if  he  is  that  kind  of  a  man  I  shouldn't  think  you  would  care  so 
much  about  him,"  I  said.  "If  he  really  cared  for  you  he  wouldn't  ask 
some  one  else  to  marry  him  while  he  was  still  engaged  to  you,  would 
he?" 

"Ah,  you  do  not  understand,"  sighed  Sophie.  "He  says  we  are  no  longer 
engaged.     He  said — oh,  mon  Dieu  !  what  do  I  see  !" 

"What!  what  is  it!"  I  demanded  in  growing  alarm,  for  Sophie  had 
given  a  violent  start,  and  now  stood  quite  still. 

"It  is  he,  Prosperre!"  she  gasped.  "He  is  over  there,  walking  on  the 
other  side  of  the  street,  and  smoking  a  cigar  I     Oh,  mon  Dieu  !  he  is  looking 
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this  way  !  He  sees  me  !  His  eyes  look  so  wild,  so  desperate !  Oh,  what 
shall  I  do?" 

"Let's  go  over  and  speak  to  hita,"  I  suggested,  visions  of  the  luckless 
Prosperre  seeking  a  watery  grave  in  the  lake  beginning  to  trouble  my  mind, 

"If  I  could  but  speak  to  him,  but  three  words,"  said  Sophie,  hesitatingly, 
"I  know  I  could  explain,  and  all  would  be  well.  But  no,  I  cannot ;  there  are 
so  many  carriages.     I  am  afraid  to  cross  with  you." 

"Beckon  to  him  to  come  over  here,"  I  proposed. 

"It  would  be  of  no  use  ;  he  would  not  come.  If  I  might  leave  you  here 
for  one  moment ;  see,  against  this  doorway  you  would  be  quite  safe,  and  I 
would  not  be  gone  ten  seconds.  Just  run  across  the  street,  say  three  words  to 
Prosperre,  and  come  back  to  you.  He  is  walking  slowly  ;  he  is  looking  at 
me.     Ah,  Mademoiselle  Daisy,  if  I  might." 

It  was  now  my  turn  to  hesitate.  Well  did  I  know  that  any  such  proceed- 
ing would  be  sure  to  meet  with  mother's  strong  disapproval.  But  then,  on 
the  other  hand,  Sophie  was  in  such  trouble,  and  if  not  given  this  opportunity 
to  explain  to  her  lover,  who  knew  what  the  result  might  be.  I  was  naturally 
good-natured  and  I  yielded. 

"Very  well,"  I  said  "you  may  go,  only  cotue  back  just  as  quickly  as  you 
can."     Before  I  had  finished  speaking  Sophie  was  gone. 

I  did  not  feel  at  all  comfortable  standing  there  alone  in  the  crowded 
street.  I  had  never  been  out  alone  in  my  life,  and  I  felt  sure  people  must  be 
staring  at  me  curiousl)'.  Suppose  some  one  we  knew  should  happen  to  see 
me,  and  report  to  mother  !  Suppose  even  George  should  happen  to  come  by  ! 
How  he  would  lecture.  I  don't  know  why  I  should  have  thought  of  George 
more  than  father,  except  for  the  reason  that  I  liked  him  so  much  less.  I 
began  to  wish  that  I  had  not  let  Sophie  go.  I  was  sure  she  had  been  gone 
longer  than  ten  seconds. 

Suddenly  my  apprehensions  received  a  new  turn,  and  this  time  a  much 
more  alarming  one.  My  ear  caught  the  sound  of  an  unusual  commotion  ; 
people  shouting,  running  ;  some  one  cried  in  a  frightened  voice.  "Ivook  out  ! 
runaway  horse  !"  Instantly  half  a  dozen  other  voices  took  up  the  cry.  At 
the  same  moment  I  heard  the  sound  of  horses  hoofs  approaching  at  a  very 
rapid  pace. 

I  was  horribly  frightened.  For  the  moment  blind,  helpless  terror  swept 
away  every  rational  thought  from  my  mind.  I  forgot  that  I  was  standing 
close  to  an  open  doorway,  and  with  the  sudden  instinct  of  self  preservation,  I 
began  to  run. 

I  had  not  taken  half  a  dozen  steps,  however,  when  I  felt  myself  suddenly 
seized  by  a  strong  arm,  and  dragged  without  ceremony  back  into  the  doorway 
I  had  just  quitted. 

"Don't  be  frightened,"  said  a  kind  voice,  "you  are  quite  safe  here." 
Next  moment  the  hoofs  dashed  by  us,  so  close  that  they  almost  touched  us. 

I  was  shaking  so  that  I  could  scarcely  stand,  and  the  stranger  put  his 
arms  around  me,  and  held  me  firmly  while  I  strove  to  regain  my  breath  and 
my  scattered  senses. 

"What  was  it?"  I  gasped  as  soon  as  I  could  speak,  still  clinging  desper- 
ately to  the  arm  of  my  unknown  protector. 

"A  pair  of  runaway  horses.  They  broke  loose  from  the  traces  and  took 
to  the   sidewalk.      They're  all    right   now  ;    some    one   has  caught  them. 
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Wouldn't  you  like  to  sit  down  a  moment?  You  feel  faint,  I  am  sure."  I 
acquiesced,  for  indeed  I  was  half  fainting  with  the  terror  of  it  all,  and  the 
stranger  led,  half  carried  me  into  the  building,  which  fortunately  happened 
to  be  a  drug  store,  and  placed  me  in  a  chair. 

I  was  immediately  the  centre  of  quite  an  excited  little  group,  some  of 
whom  called  me  "poor  child,"  and  spoke  of  my  wonderful  escape.  My  new 
acquaintance  held  a  glass  of  water  to  my  lips,  and  in  a  few  moments  I  began 
to  feel  quite  myself  once  more,  and  was  beginning  to  wonder  what  could  pos- 
sibly have  become  of  Sophie. 

"Do  you  feel  better  now  ?"  the  gentleman  asked  anxiously.  (He  was  a 
gentleman,  I  knew  that  by  his  voice.) 

"Oh,  yes,  thank  you,  I'm  all  right,  only,  only  haven't  you  seen  my  maid  ? 
I  can't  think  where  she  can  be." 

"Your  maid?  he  repeated,  "I  don't  know.     You  were  alone  when — " 
"Yes,  yes,  I  know,"  I  interrupted,  hastily,  beginning  to  find  the  situation 
somewhat  embarrassing,  "she  had  just  run  across  the  street  to  speak  to  some- 
one ;  she  was  coming  right  back." 

At  that  moment  there  was  a  little  stir  among  the  by-standers,  and  next 
instant  Sophie's  arms  were  around  my  neck. 

"Oh,  Mademoiselle  !  oh,  mon  enfant !"  she  sobbed^. relapsing  into  broken 
English  in  her  excitement,  "Oh,  what  I  have  suffered!  I  thought  that  I 
should  die  when  I  saw  those  dreadful  horses.  I  was  near  to  faint ;  Prosperre 
had  to  support  me.  Ah,  Monsieur,  what  do  we  not  owe  to  you  !  But  for  you 
Mademoiselle  would  assuredly  have  been  killed." 

"Nonsense,"  said  the  stranger,  rather  sharply,  "never  mind  about  that. 
Take  your  young  lady  home,  and  mind  you  don't  leave  her  alone  in  the  street 
again.     You  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself." 

But  Sophie's  gratitude  was  not  so  easily  quelled.  Finding  the  gentle- 
man unapproachable,  she  turned  to  me. 

"It  is  quite  true.  Mademoiselle  Daisy,"  she  persisted.  "The  gentleman 
will  not  let  me  thank  him,  but  he  saved  you." 

"There,  there,  don't  let  us  hear  any  more  about  that  now,"  the  stranger 
interrupted,  and  this  time  there  was  no  doubt  about  the  sharpness  of  his 
tone.  "Can't  you  see  the  poor  child  is  nervous  enough  already?  A  nice  per- 
son you  are  to  be  trusted  with  the  care  of  her." 

Even  the  voluble  Sophie  was  silenced  at  this  decided  snub,  but  though  I 
felt  horribly  embarrassed,  I  knew  there  was  justice  in  all  things,  and  I 
hastened  to  say  a  good  word  for  my  maid. 

"It  really  wasn't  her  fault,"  I  said,  flushing  crimson  ;  "I  told  her  to  go." 
"You  told  her  to  go  !"  he  repeated,  his  voice  changing  instantly.    "Well, 
I  wouldn't  do  it  again  if  I  were  you.     It  isn't  very  safe.     Now  won't  you  let 
me  call  a  cab  ?     I  am  afraid  you  are  scarcely  fit  to  walk." 

"Oh,  no,  no,  thank  you,"  I  exclaimed,  springing  to  my  feet,  for  a  cab 
was  the  very  last  thing  that  I  wanted  under  the  circumstances.  "I  am  all 
right  ;  there  is  nothing  the  matter  with  me.     Come,  Sophie." 

I  was  already  moving  away  in  nervous  haste,  when  I  suddenly  realized 
the  fact  that  the  gentleman  would  probably  consider  me  extremely  ungrate- 
ful, if  he  really  had— as  Sophie  appeared  to  believe— rendered  me  a  great  ser- 
vice.    I  turned  abruptly,  and  held  out  my  hand. 

"I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you,"  I  said,  blushing  and  stammering  pain- 
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fully.     "You  have  been  very  kiud  ;  I  don't  know  how  to  thank  you,  but  I  do 
appreciate  it,  I  do  indeed." 

My  new  acquaintance  took  my  outstretched  hand,  and  held  it  for  a 
moment.  Then  he  turned  quickly  away,  and  left  the  shop  hurriedly,  without 
uttering  another  word. 

"Oh,  quel  beau  jeune  homme  !"  was  Sophie's  first  ejaculation  when  we 
found  ourselves  once  more  out  in  the  street.  "Such  beautiful  eyes!  such 
kind  eyes  !  He  looked  at  you  so  sadly.  Mademoiselle  Daisy.  Oh,  it  was 
most  touching." 

"He  had  a  very  nice  voice,"  I  said  reflectively.  "He  made  me  think  of 
some  one,  but  I  can't  think  who  it  was.     Was  he  young,  Sophie?" 

"Oh,  yes,  quite,  and  so  handsome.  I  never  saw  him  before,  I  am  quite 
sure." 

I  was  rather  glad  of  this  assurance,  for  I  had  been  haunted  by  a  most 
uncomfortable  fear  that  my  unknown  preserver  might  prove  to  be  some 
acquaintance  of  the  family,  who  would  consider  it  his  duty  to  inform  father 
or  mother  of  my  little  adventure.  We  walked  on  for  a  few  moments  in 
silence  ;  then  Sophie  inquired,  rather  timidly  : 

"Will  Mademoiselle  tell  madame  of  what  has  happened?" 

"No,  I  think  not,"  I  answered,  slowly,  "I  am  afraid  it  might  make 
her  nervous,  and  it  wouldn't  do  any  good,  you  know.  I  don't  think  I  ought 
to  have  let  you  go." 

"And  I  ought  never  to  have  gone,"  murmured  Sophie,  giving  my  arm  a 
penitent  squeeze.  "Prosperre  said  I  did  very  wrong,  and  so  did  the  gentle- 
man, and  they  were  quite  right.  I  will  not  do  it  again,  but,  ah,  Mademoiselle 
Daisy,  you  are  good  not  to  tell  Madame  ;  she  would  be  so  very  angry." 

I  quite  agreed  with  Sophie  on  that  point,  but  I  did  not  feel  very  comfort- 
able at  the  thought  of  having  a  secret  from  mother.  I  thought  a  good  deal 
about  the  adventure  as  we  walked  home  and  about  the  strange  gentleman, 
who  had  spoken  so  kindly,  and  held  my  hand  so  tight.  I  should  probably 
have  thought  even  more  if  something  had  not  happened  that  very  afternoon, 
which  put  the  memory  of  all  such  trivial  matters  completely  out  of  my  mind, 
for  the  time  at  least. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Written  for  TALKS  and  TALES. 

IN  MY  GARDEN. 


BDWARD   FRANKI,IN. 


THB  ARBUTUS. 
Hoary  headed  Winter, — 

Gladly  we  hail  the  hour, 
To-day  thou  must  thy  crown  resign, 

To  the  arbutus  flower. 
Brave  messenger  of  Spring, 

Welcome  indeed  thou  art, 
Peeping  shyly  out  of  the  snow, 

Warming  old  Winter's  heart. 

THE  VI0I,ET. 
Sweet  little  violet, 

Show  me  thy  bower. 
Wilt  thou  for  me  a  message  bear, 

My  pretty  blue  flower  ? 
I  spy  thy  hiding  place 

'Neath  that  green  grassy  blade  ; 
By  thy  delicate,  sweet  perfume 

Thou  art  ever  betrayed. 
A  gentle  maiden's  breast, 

Anon,  thou  shalt  adorn. 
Thy  message,  mantling  cheek  and  brow, 
With  rose  tints  of  the  morn. 

PRETTY  I,ITTI,E  ROSEBUD. 
Pretty  little  rosebud, 

What  art  thou  thinking  of  ? 
When  a  radiant  Queen  thou'lt  be — 

Queen  of  acknowledged  love  ? 
Only  a  Princess  now, 

Yet  I  would  have  it  so, 
For  when  thou  art  a  radiant  Queen, 

Thou  may'st  sorrow  know. 


From  one  who  saw  and  loved 

These  pretty  little  flowers, 
Before  a  dark,  unending  night 

Claimed  his  remaining  hours. 
As  stars  the  brighter  shine. 

Oft'  in  the  darkest  night, 
So  memory  gives  them  back  to  me, 

To  be  my  soul's  delight. 


Two  Sides  of  the  Story. 


MARY  SHBPARD. 


St  was  nine  o'clock  on  a  bright  January  morning.  The  sunshine  was  tip- 
1  piug  the  icicles  with  brilliance  and  the  canary  sang  in  his  sunny  window 
as  though  he  fancied  himself  in  the  heart  of  the  tropics.  Breakfast  had  been 
over  nearly  half  an  hour  in  the  well-regulated  household  of  the  Rutherfords. 
The  fire  of  anthracite  coal  glowed  and  crackled  in  the  polished  grate,  and 
Mrs.  Rutherford's  stand  of  hyacinths  filled  the  room  with  fragrance  that 
seemed  to  convict  the  calendar  of  making  a  mistake  about  the  time  of  year. 

"Nine  o'clock — and  high  time  I  was  downtown  in  my  ofiSce,"  said  Mr. 
Rutherford  to  himself,  as  he  glanced  at  the  clock  on  the  mantel.  It  took  but 
a  few  minutes  to  exchange  slippers  for  neatly-fitting  boots,  and  to  hang  the 
crimson-lined  Turkish  dressing-gown  away.  Mr.  Rutherford  was  ready  to 
step  into  the  street,  when  there  was  a  rustle  of  soft  draperies  along  the  hall, 
and  a  tall  bright-eyed  woman,  carrying  a  plump,  laughing  baby  in  her  arms, 
addressed  him  : 

"Are  you  going  downtown  so  early,  William?" 

"So  early,  my  dear?  It  is  past  nine  o'clock."  And  Mr.  Rutherford  made 
a  feint  of  pulling  off  the  baby's  little  pink  nose,  and  afterwards  showing  it 
between  the  first  and  second  fingers  of  his  left  hand. 

"Yes,  but — I — would  like  to  ask  you  something  before  you  go  out  this 
morning." 

"Ask  it,  then,  my  dear!  Hello,  you  ruler  of  the  house!  (to  the  baby, 
kissing  his  royalty's  bald  head.)  Have  you  no  respect  for  your  venerable 
father's  whiskers?" 

Mrs.  Rutherford  hesitated  and  blushed  a  little  as  she  toyed  with  baby's 
waxen  hand.  She  was  a  rather  pale  woman,  and  the  shades  of  pink  creeping 
over  her  face  were  quite  becoming. 

"William,"  she  said,  hastily,  as  if  the  subject  was  one  she  would  be  glad 
to  avoid.  •'! — I  would  like  a  little  money  to-day,  if  you  can  spare  it  con- 
veniently." 

"Money,  Mary,  money?"  Mr.  Rutherford  plays  no  more  with  the  crow- 
iug  baby  ;  but  stands  up  straight,  with  a  dignified,  injured  look,  his  eyebrows 
elevated  and  mouth  drawn  down  to  a  decisive  negative.  "I  think  you  have 
received  your  monthly  allowance,  as  usual,  Mrs.  Rutherford." 

"Yes,  but  I  have  more  than  the  usual  housekeeping  expenses  to  meet 
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this  month  ;  you  know  it  is  the  first  of  the  year  and  everybody^  is  sending^ 
bills,"  explains  the  partner  of  his  joys  and  sorrows,  very  meekly,  "The 
second  girl  left— she  said  her  aunt  was  sick  and  needed  her— and  I  have  to 
pay  this  one  a  dollar  more.  And  the  cook  has  raised  her  wages  from  fourteen 
to  sixteen  dollars,  and" — 

"Get  a  new  cook,  then  !"  very  gruffly. 

"But  Katie  is  so  neat  and  economical.  She  uses  up  all  the  left-overs,  so 
nothing  goes  to  waste.  I  really— do  not  think  I  should  save  anything  by 
changing.  Besides,  the  plumbing  got  out  of  order  and  had  to  be  fixed  imme- 
diately, or  run  the  risk  of  sickness  from  defective  waterpipes,  and  the  bill  for 
papering" — 

"I  see,  I  see,  my  love  !"  interrupted  Mr.  Rutherford,  irritably.  "I  will 
excuse  you  from  further  details,  which  only  cover  the  simple  fact  of  extrava- 
gance and  bad  management.  There  are  always  excuses  for  that  kind  of  thing 
when  one  wants  them." 

Mrs.  Rutherford  bit  her  lip  and  colored  crimson,  "William,"  she  said, 
"you  have  no  right  to  make  such  a  statement  as  that.  I  am  neither  wasteful 
nor  extravagant;  nor  am  I  a  novice  at  housekeeping." 

"Undoubtedly  you  think  so,  Mary,  but  here  are  the  facts  to  the  contrary 
plainly  before  your  face— point  blank  !  Two  hundred  dollars  a  month,  Mrs. 
Rutherford,  ought  to  be  enough  for  any  family  of  eight  people,  unless  they 
live  upon  ambrosia  and  melted  pearls." 

"Two  hundred  dollars  a  month  is  six  dollars  and  two-thirds  of  a  dollars  a 
day,  William." 

"Yes,  over  six  dollars,  madam,  ought  to  be  a  great  plenty  to  run  this 
house  if  there  was  any  sort  of  calculation  as  to  its  expenditure.  /  don't  spend 
six  dollars  a  day,  Mrs.  Rutherford  !" 

"How  much  do  you  spend,  William?" 

"How  much  do  I  spend?  I— I  don't  see  what  that  has  to  do  with  the 
question  in  hand.  One  thing  I  am  sure  of,  I  could  manage  this  house  and 
pay  all  the  bills  for  less  money.  I  could  meet  all  this  family's  expenses  for, 
say,  five  dollars  a  day." 

"Under  all  circumstances?" 

"Under  all  circumstances,  Mrs.  Rutherford!" 

"Then  I  wish  you  would  try.  i  am  fagged  out  and  my  patience  exhausted 
in  trying  to  make  a  dollar  do  the  purchasing  of  two.  This  making  bricks 
without  straw  has  a  limit.  I  have  done  my  best  without  much  appreciation 
of  my  efforts,  it  seems,  and  now  I  will  follow  the  example  of  high  officials 
under  such  circumstances — I  will  resign." 

Mr.  Rutherford  was  greatly  surprised  at  his  wife.  Such  a  look  of  deter- 
mination, such  sparkling  eyes,  and  crimson  cheeks,  he  had  never  seen  in  all 
his  married  life. 
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"What  do  you  mean,  Mary." 

"I  mean,  William,  that  if  you  can  manage  the  family  expenses  on  my 
allowance,  I  would  like  to  see  you  try  immediately.     Here  are  my  keys !" 

Mr.  Rutherford  backed  away  solemnly  from  the  proffered  office.  "But, 
my  dear,"  he  said,  anxiously,  "you  forget  the  office  and  business.  If  I  should 
become  installed  as  housekeeper,  who  would  be  the  bread-winner?" 

"Let  business  go  for  once,"  added  his  wife.  "I  tell  you  I  will  not  try  to 
ktep  house  without  more  money.     I  cannot  meet  our  expenses." 

Mr.  Rutherford  looked  at  his  wife  with  a  puzzled  expression.  There  was 
a  look  of  firm  resolve  in  her  usually  mild  blue  eyes,  and  the  sweet,  lovable 
mouth  was  now  firmly  compressed.     He  felt  it  would  be  useless  to  argue. 

"Very  well,"  he  said,  pulling  off  his  gloves,  "if  you  really  mean  it  I  will 
show  you  the  truth  of  the  saying  that  'some  things  can  be  done  as  well  as 
others.'     You  will  please  send  all  the  bills  and  other  nuisances  to  me,  io-daj." 

"And  I  suppose  I  may  spend  the  time  in  answering  my  long-neglected 
correspondence,"  said  his  wife.  "It  is  not  often  that  I  have  a  vacation-day 
from  household  duties." 

"Just  ex — act — as  you  like,  my  dear."  Mr.  Rutherford  serenely  seated 
himself  in  an  easy  chair,  lighted  a  cigar,  and  began  to  read  the  morning 
paper.  Mrs.  Rutherford  pressed  a  button,  and  a  neat  servant-girl  appeared 
and  carried  off  the  lovely  baby  for  a  morning  nap.  Then  she  seated  herself  at 
a  rosewood  desk,  and  began  to  look  over  her  unanswered  letters. 

"If  this  is  housekeeping,  it  isn't  very  hard,  after  all !"  thought  our  hero, 
as  he  lounged  lazily  in  his  chair,  man-fashion,  and  watched  the  canary  flitting 
from  side  to  side  in  his  cage,  in  the  sunny  window.  Presently  a  heavy  foot- 
fall sounded  along  the  polished  hall,  and  Katie,  the  cook,  appeared. 

"If  ye  plaze,  ma'am,  whot  '11  Oi  be  gettin'  fer  dinner  to-day?" 

"Mr.  Rutherford  will  attend  to  you,  Katie,"  said  the  retired  general  of 
household  affairs,  gently  nodding  her  head  towards  her  husband. 

Mr.  Rutherford  looked  puzzled,  but  not  for  a  kingdom  would  he  admit  it. 
"Roast  fowls,  gooseberry  jelly,  and  celery  and — and  squash  pie,  and  suet 
pudding  for  desert. 

"If  yez'U  give  me  the  money,  sir,  I'll  go  to  market  right  oft'. 
"How  much  do  you  require,  Katie?" 

The  self-possessed  domestic  reckoned  up  the  amount  on  her  fat  red 
fingers."  "It'll  be  two  dollars  fer  the  fowls,  sir,  and  half  a  dollar  fer  vegeta- 
bles.    And  twenty-five  cints  fer  jelly,  Sir,"  added  the  persistent  Katie. 

"Two  dollars  and  seventy-five  cents!  Isn't  that  a  good  deal  of  money, 
Katie?" 

Mr.  Rutherford  slowly  counted  out  the  money,  "Be  economical  as  you 
can,  Katie." 

With  her  head  held  high  in  air,  and  muttering,  under  her  breath,  some- 
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thing  about  gentlemen  keeping  in  their  offices,  and  not  bothering  respectable 
cooks,  Katie  departed  on  her  errands. 

"The  newspaper  bill,  Sir,"  said  Jane,  the  second  girl,  entering  on  tiptoe, 
with  a  small  bill  in  her  fingers. 

"How  much  is  it?" 

"Thirty  cents,  Sir." 

Mr.  Rutherford  again  took  out  his  purse  and  counted  oif  the  sum.  It  was 
but  a  short  time  before  Jane  came  again. 

"If  you  please,  Sir,  the  wood  you  ordered  has  come,  and  Tommy  O'Brien 
wants  a  dollar  for  splitting  it  up." 

"A  dollar  !"  fretted  our  masculine  housekeeper.     "That  is  too  much." 

"He's  worked  half  a  day  at  it,  Sir,  and  it  is  what  he  always  gets,"  said 
Jane,  respectfully. 

"Take  it,  then,"  said  Mr.  Rutherford.  "I  must  see  if  I  can't  find  some 
one  to  work  for  me  cheaper.  I  don't  believe  in  paying  top  prices  for  little 
work." 

This  was  a  boomshell  thrown  at  Mrs.  Rutherford,  but  unheedingly  the 
demure  lady  wrote  on. 

"The  clothes-wringer  has  come,"  put  in  Jane  again.  "It's  fifty  cents.  Sir, 
if  you  please." 

"Fifty  cents  for  mending  a  clothes-wringer !"  cried  our  hero. 

"Yez,  sir,  it  was  broken  in  two  places.  Sir." 

"There  is  the  grocer's  boy  coming  up  the  street,"  said  Mrs.  Rutherford, 
looking  out  of  the  window,  and  sure  enough  Katie  walked  in  presently,  with 
sleeves  rolled  up  and  white  bib-apron  tied  under  her  chin.  "The  bill  from 
the  grocer,  Mr.  Rutherford,  alridy  racayted," 

Lawyer  Rutherford  took  the  bill  and  looked  the  items  over,  quickly, 
noting  the  contents.     Raisins,  soap,  starch,  eggs,  butter,  clothesline,  lemons, 

carpet-tacks.     Hum five  dollars  and  seventy-five  cents,  for  grocer's  bill  of 

two  days'  standing !     My  dear  !  my  dear  !  this  should  be  looked  into.     There 
must  be  a  screw  loose  in  our  management  !" 

"You  complained  that  the  pudding  was  not  rich  enough,  yesterday,  Wil- 
liam," said  Mrs,  Rutherford,  putting  a  note  she  had  just  written  into  its 
envelope  and  sealing  it  deliberately,  "and  last  week  you  said  that  cake  with- 
out plenty  of  spice  and  fruit  was  only  a  sweet-bread." 

"A  man  don't  want  all  his  chance  remarks  remembered  against  him  " 
muttered  the  housekeeper  with  a  legal  education,  looking  somewhat  humil- 
iated.    His  wife  began  another  letter,  and  for  five  minutes  silence  reigned. 

"Well,  what  now  ?,'  asked  Mr.  Rutherford,  in  a  discouraged  tone,  as  Jane, 
stepping  softly,  once  more  appeared. 

"It's  the  shoemaker's  bill.  Sir  ;  and  would  you  be  pleased  to  pay  it  now, 
Sir,  for  his  rent  comes  due  to-morrow,  he  says." 
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"How  much  is  it?" 

"Seven  dollars,  Sir,"  and  Jane  handed  him  the  bill. 

"Sev — en — dol — lars  !  For  two  pairs  of  shoes,  children's,  too  •  My  dear 
Mary,  isn't  that  unnecessary  extravagance?" 

"If  you  remember,  William,  you  reprimanded  me  only  a  few  days  ago 
because  Johnnie  was  out  walking  in  such  shabby  shoes." 

"Well,  there  is  no  use  saying  a  word,  I  suppose.  The  bill  must  be  paid, 
as  the  shoes  are  already  bought." 

"I  suppose  so,  too,"  said  his  better  half,  dryly.  And  no  more  remarks 
were  made  till  Johnnie  and  Beatrice,  healthy,  happy  children,  of  nine  and  six 
years  respectively  came  in  from  school,  hungry  and  romping. 

"Mamma,  Mamma,  I  want  fifty  cents  for  a  new  language-book  and  Bea 
wants  a  quarter  for  a  slate  :  she  is  going  to  cipher.  Mamma  !" 

"Go  to  your  father,  my  son,"  said  Mrs.  Rutherford  ;  and  that  gentleman 
meekly  counted  out  the  required  amount. 

"Papa  !  papa  !"  shouted  little  Johnnie,  rushing  upstairs  a  few  minutes 
afterwards  with  all  the  energy  that  a  small  boy  can  command  :  "Katie  wants 
a  bottle  of  olive  oil  to  make  the  celery  salad-dressing.  Can  I  go  to  the  store 
for  it?    Can  I,  papa  ?    Give  me  a  dollar  !" 

Mr.  Rutherford  looked  at  the  money  with  a  sigh,  but  celery  salad  was  a 
favorite  viand,  with  him,  and  the  thought  of  the  cool  crisp  appetizer  was  too 
strong  for  economy. 

"Can  I  have  ten  cents  for  candy,  papa  ?"  pleaded  the  child. 

"Yes — go  along!" 

After  doing  ample  justice  to  the  good  things  at  dinner,  the  newly-installed 
housekeeper  took  a  siesta  upon  the  couch — at  least  he  prepared  himself  to  do 
so.  As  his  eyelids  began  to  droop,  and  the  aisles  of  his  favorite  dreamland 
began  to  loom  dimly  in  his  mind,  he  was  suddenly  aroused  by  Johnnie's  voice: 
"Papa  !"  cried  the  boy,  "Jane  said  to  give  you  this  bill." 

"Bills!  more  bills!"  exclaimed  the  disturbed  dreamer.  "Is  life  one 
long  bill?" 

"I  sometimes  think  so,"  said  Mrs.  Rutherford  from  her  cosy  seat  by  the 
fireside,  where  she  had  been  reading  a  book — a  luxury  she  seldom  had  time  to 
indulge  in. 

"Six  dollars  !  Is  it  possible  that  we  burn  up  six  dollars'  worth  of  gas  in 
a  month?"  he  exclaimed,  reproachfully. 

"I  tried  to  save  a  little  on  gas-bills  awhile  ago,"  said  his  wife,  "but  you 
expressed  yourself  quite  emphatically  about  making  a  house  gloomy  as  a 
prison." 

Without  another  word  I^awyer  Rutherford  paid  the  obnoxious  bill,  and 
sank  back  upon  the  couch  with  a  very  expressive  sigh.  For  half  an  hour  he 
lay  there  quite  still,  but  not  asleep. 
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"Mrs.  Rutherford  !" 

"Yes." 

"Here  are  your  keys." 

"Thank  you.     Have  you  given  housekeeping  a  satisfactory  trial  ?" 

"Do  you  always  have  so  many  bills  to  pay  every  day?" 

"Not  always;  the  gas  bill  and  shoe  bill  are  specials.  But  to-day  is  a 
pretty  fair  average  of  the  manner  in  which  I  spend  my  allowance." 

"Do  you  know  how  much  I  have  spent  to-day  ?" 

"Yes,  twenty-five  dollars  and  fifteen  cents,  is  it  not?" 

"Yes." 

"There  was  profound  silence  for  a  few  minutes,  while  the  clock  seemed 
to  make  a  great  clatter  with  its  tick-tack,  tick-tack, — 

"My  dear,"  said  Mr.  Rutherford,  "I  have  been  wrong." 

"I  thought  men  were  never  wrong,"  said  his  wife. 

Mr.  Rutherford  coughed  behind  his  hand,  not  heeding  the  sarcasm,  and 
continued  in  a  slow  voice,  "I  think  I  will  give  you  a  hundred  dollars  a  month 
more  than  you  have  had.  I  had  no  idea  there  were  so  many  calls  upon  your 
allowance." 

"Is  this  a  special  favor,  or  because  it  is  just  and  right  ?"  demanded  Mrs. 
Rutherford. 

"As  a  matter  of  right  and  justice,"  said  meek  Mr.  Rutherford. 
"I  will  try  not  to  spend  it  foolishly,"  remarked  Mrs.  Rutherford,  with  a 
roguish  twinkle  in  her  eye. 

"And  now  I  think  I  had  better  go  to  my  office,  eh  ?" 

"Perhaps  it  would  be  as  well,"  replied  his  wife,  trying  not  to  show  the 
triumph  she  felt  in  her  victory  won. — \^Every  Where. 


The  Man  At  The  Brake. 


W.  BERT  FOSTER. 


BT'S  a  fact,  Wilder,  that  you  were  promised  a  chance  with  our  engineering 
corps,"  admitted  General  Manager  Parsons,  of  the  Interstate  Railway  ; 
"but  circumstances  have  arisen  which  make  it  impossible  for  us  to  take  you 
on  now — " 

"But,  sir,"  exclaimed  the  young  man  who  stood  at  the  official's  desk,  "I 
have  depended  upon  McLain's  promise  ;  I  have  spent  every  penny  I  possessed 
in  acquiring  the  special  knowledge  he  told  me  a  year  ago  would  be  necessary. 
We  have  almost  starved  ourselves  during  the  past  six  months  that  I  might 
continue  at  school.     I  am  not  a  beggar,  sir  ;  but  what  shall  I  do?"' 

The  manager  looked  a  little  puzzled.  "Really  Wilder,  I'm  not  used  to 
having  people  coming  to  me  like  this  and  asking  such  questions — " 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,  but  I  was  desperate.  When  McLain  told  me  it 
would  be  impossible  for  him  to  put  me  on  the  salary  list,  I  could  not  believe 
it.  Why,  he  even  told  me  twelve  months  ago  on  what  date  to  come  here  to 
work.     That  new  line — " 

"Yes,  that's  exactly  it,"  interposed  the  manager,  "It's  that  new  line. 
The  franchises  are  not  settled  yet,  and  we  cannot  put  a  pick  in  the  ground,  or 
even  survey  the  route,  until  the  matter  is  complete.  When  we  know  what  is 
to  be  done  regarding  it,  we  can  put  you  to  work,  and  from  what  McLain  tells 
me  I  have  no  doubt  we  shall  be  glad  to  get  you." 

"Will  you  tell  me  Mr.  Parsons,  how  I  am  to  live — and  pay  my  debts  of 
my  last  college  year — mean  while  ?",inquired  the  other,  his  voice  shaking. 

"Why,  I  am  sorry  for  you.  Wilder,"  said  the  manager,  rubbing  his  bald 
pate  vexedly,  "bull  don't  see  why  I  should  advise  you — hold  on!"  He 
wrote  something  hastily  on  the  reverse  of  a  card.  "Take  this  out  to  Brody  at 
the  barn.  He  can  find  something  for  you  to  do — if  you  are  not  too  proud  to 
take  it.  I  know  you  are  a  college  bred  man,  but  you  are  not  the  only  one 
I've  seen  who's  been  glad  to  take  a  two-dollar -a-day  job.    Good  morning." 

Wilder  strode  out  of  the  office  with  a  heart  hot  with  fury.  His  wrath  for 
the  moment  overtopped  all  other  feelings.  Had  he  stayed  a  moment  longer 
at  the  general  manager's  desk  he  would  have  struck  him.  Somebody  has 
said  that  God  gave  us  legs  so  that  we  could  run  away,  and  it  is  not  always  the 
coward  who  flees. 

John^Wilder  was  no  coward.      He  had  fought  his  way  inch  by  inch 
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through  a  technical  school  and  after  graduation,  and  under  the  spur  of  abso- 
lute promise  from  the  Interstate  officials  of  a  good  position  on  their  engineer- 
ing corps,  he  had  gone  back  to  school  for  a  special  course.  These  years  of 
study  had  beeh  obtained  only  under  the  stress  of   the  hardest  kind  of  labor. 

Wilder  had  a  mother  and  a  sister  dependent  upon  him.  He  had  entered 
school  at  first  with  less  than  ten  dollars,  and  had  not  only  paid  his  own  way, 
but  had  largely  been  the  support  of  two  women  at  home.  Two  women,  with 
nothing  but  their  needles,  in  a  country  town,  cannot  make  much  of  a  living. 
John,  blessed  with  a  good  constitution  and  athletic  body,  had  slaved  with  des- 
perate energy  attempting  to  keep  his  debts  down  and  make  his  mother  and 
Alice  comfortable. 

He  had  no  foolish  pride  ;  but  he  was  a  college  man,  and  having  spent  so 
many  years  and  so  much  energy  in  obtaining  the  capital  of  an  education,  it 
ground  him  bitterly  to  be  unable  to  use  it.  He  glanced  at  the  manager's  card 
as  he  reached  the  sidewalk.     On  it  was  scrawled  : 

Give  this  man  a  chance  on  the  cars. 

Parsons. 

He  laughed  bitterly.  A  motorman  with  a  college  education  stored  up  in 
his  brain  cells !  Five  years  of  hard  work  to  arrive  at  such  a  position  !  A 
mind  trained  to  mechanics  and  the  higher  branches  of  engineering  science 
centered  upon  running  an  electi  ic  street  car  !  The  hot  blood  mounted  to  the 
roots  of  his  strong  black  hair,  and  he  crumpled  the  card  viciously  in  his  hand. 

But  the  sudden  energy  fanned  to  life  by  his  wrath  died  to  a  smouldering 
coal  as  quickly.  His  cheeks  were  pinched,  and  there  was  a  look  in  his  eyes 
that  a  well-fed  man  does  not  carry.  He  had  not  tasted  food  since  the  day 
before  at  breakfast ;  could  he  afford  to  refuse  any  offer  of  honest  labor  ? 

Work  does  not  go  begging  these  days.  No  matter  how  well  a  man  may 
know  his  trade,  work  does  not  lie  in  wait  for  him  at  every  corner.  The  labor 
for  which  John  Wilder  had  prepared  himself  was  beyond  his  reach.  The 
women  at  home  were  already,  perhaps,  suffering  as  he  was  for  food.  He 
could  not  refuse  the  offer  so  carelessly  made  by  the  general  manager.  He 
straightened  out  the  crumpled  card,  and  walked  slowly  up-town  toward  the 
railroad  barns  ;  and,  as  he  walked,  a  line  came  into  his  troubled  thought  and 
stuck  there, 

"  He  also  serves  who  waits." 

He  wrote  that  night  to  Alice : 

"Behold  me,  sister,  'the  man  at  the  brake.'  Five  years  of  study  and 
effort,  and — a  motorman  is  turned  out !  Think  how  I  have  toiled  and  suffered 
— and  how  you  and  mother  have  deprived  yourselves  that  I  should  attain  so 
high  a  position.  Faugh  !  I  am  disgusted  with  myself.  A  great  hulking  fel- 
low like  me  might  have  learned  a  decent  trade  long  ago,  and  be  earning  good 
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wages  into  the  bargain.  A  college  education — excepting  for  the  few  favored 
by  influence  or  fate — is  foolishness." 

And  yet  he  knew  that  these  words  were  not  true,  and  that  he  did  not 
believe  them.  But  perhaps  he  may  be  forgiven,  considering  the  black  disap- 
pointment which  ate  at  his  heart.  Brody  at  the  barns  had  sent  him  out  with 
an  inspector  to  learn  the  management  of  the  car,  although  he  grumbled  a 
great  deal  at  his  superior's  command. 

"I've  got  more  men  now  than  I  know  what  to  do  with,"  growled  the 
superintendent,  "and  half  of  them  don't  know  anything." 

After  the  first  intense  disgust  at  his  position  and  surroundings  had  worn 
away.  Wilder  determined  not  to  earn  such  a  comment  as  this.  He  would 
learn  the  management  of  his  car  thoroughly,  and  give  such  satisfaction  that 
Brody  would  not  be  able  to  honestly  say  that  he  did  not  know  anything. 

"If  a  college  training  is  worth  anything,"  Wilder  decided,  "it  should 
make  a  man,  no  matter  how  menial  his  task,  a  better  workman  than  a  man 
who  has  not  had  the  advantage.  I  ought  to  be  a  better  motorman  than  I 
would  have  been  without  my  college  course. 

He  had  learned  to  apply  his  mind  to  a  thing  until  he  thoroughly  under- 
stood it.  Most  of  the  men  who  handled  the  little  brass  brakes  on  the  front  of 
the  platform  knew  nothing  about  the  vehicles  they  managed  but  what  the 
inspector  had  told  them.  They  were  running  something  which  was  an  utterly 
unknown  quantity  to  them. 

But  John  Wilder  studied  the  mechanism  of  his  car  and  learned  from 
electrical  text-books  just  the  amount  of  power  which  was  exerted  to  run  it, 
all  about  the  currents  and  fuses  and  the  power  of  the  brakes.  Instead  of  loaf- 
ing on  the  sunny  side  of  the  barn  "between  trips"  he  went  into  the  repair 
sheds,  and  by  keeping  his  eyes  open,  and  lending  a  hand  now  and  then, 
gained  a  lot  of  information,  which  hadn't  it  been  for  his  training  in  the 
technical  schools  he  could  not  have  obtained  without  serving  a  long  appren- 
ticeship in  the  shops. 

Then  came  the  day  of  the  accident  on  Burden's  Hill.  The  hill  was  not 
very  steep,  but  was  more  than  a  mile  long  in  length  and  as  straight  as  a 
string.  At  the  bottom  was  a  sharp  curve,  and  the  road  dropped  off  thirty 
feet  into  a  gully.  The  cars  made  that  curve  very  slowly  ;  for  if  the  forward 
trucks  should  leave  the  track  the  whole  heavy  vehicle  might  be  hurled  over 
the  edge  of  the  miniature  precipice. 

Wilder  had  a  car  on  the  Burden  Hill  route,  and  he  had  rounded  the  curve 
and  started  up  the  hill  to  pass  the  inward  bound  car  at  the  switch  and  was 
bowling  down  the  slope  at  a  frightful  rate  of  speed.  The  inward-bound 
motorman  had  lost  control  of  his  car,  and  was  panic  stricken,  and  there  were 
between  twenty  and  thirty  people  behind  him. 

There  was  practically  no  danger  to  Wilder's  car.     The  runaway  looked 
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like  a  toy  in  the  distance  when  he  first  caught  sight  of  it,  and  he  had  plenty 
of  time  to  back  his  car  around  the  curve  and  out  of  the  way.  The  heavy 
machine  careening  down  the  hill,  with  its  precious  cargo  of  human  freight, 
would  never  pass  the  curve  in  safety.  The  trucks  would  jump  the  track,  the 
car  would  dash  across  the  road  and  the  embankment,  and  the  wreck  fall  into 
the  gully. 

His  conductor  yelliug  wildly  for  him  to  back ;  but  instead  Wilder  came 
to  a  stop  and  ordered  everybody  to  get  out.  They  obeyed  with  alacrity,  even 
his  conductor  leaving  him.  That  car,  coming  like  a  bolt  from  a  catapault, 
would  have  taken  the  courage  from  most  men,  and  the  conductor  was  not  to 
be  blamed. 

Alone  with  his  car  Wilder  did  not  seek  to  back  around  the  curve.  Instead 
he  started  up  the  hill  at  full  speed  ! 

The  spectators  shouted  and  fled,  for  it  looked  as  if  the  two  cars  must 
come  together  in  awful  collision  ;  but  when  the  runaway  was  half  way  down 
the  hill  and  the  other  car  was  perhaps  a  quarter  of  the  way  up,  Wilder 
reversed  his  current  and  began  to  run  back  slowly. 

The  motorman  of  the  runaway  saw  what  Wilder  was  about ;  but  he  feared 
to  remain  on  the  platform  until  the  cars  met,  and  pushed  his  way  back  among 
his  passengers.  The  car  from  the  summit  slid  faster  and  faster  down  the 
rails,  and  was  soon  within  a  few  yards  of  the  one  backing  down.  Both  were 
going  at  the  same  rate  of  speed  now,  but  Wilder  had  control  of  his 
brakes. 

When  the  cars  came  together,  it  was  with  scarcely  a  jar ;  but  instantly 
Wilder  reversed  his  current  again,  running  all  the  risk  of  a  bad  accident.  The 
wheels  ground  on  the  rails,  and  a  sheet  of  fire  followed  the  two  cars  along  the 
ground.  The  bottom  of  the  hill  was  only  a  few  rods,  and  for  an  instant  it 
looked  as  if  the  momentum  of  the  downward  bound  car  would  overcome  the 
force  exerted  by  the  car  going  up,  and  both  would  be  shot  over  the  edge  of 
the  gully  and  crash  to  the  bottom  together. 

But  the  progress  of  the  runaway  was  retarded.  A  few  of  the  crowded 
runaway  risked  their  necks  by  jumping  ;  but  advised  by  one  man  who  stood 
at  the  rear  door,  the  others  waited. 

Nearer  and  nearer  the  locked  cars  came  to  the  bottom  of  the  hill.  Sud- 
denly Wilder  felt  a  terrible  jolt  shake  his  car.  The  rear  trucks  had  struck 
the  curve  and  the  wheels  left  the  track  !  There  was  a  shout  of  fear  from  the 
group  gathered  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  and  then— the  car  stopped.  But  the 
empty  car  hung  with  its  rear  truck  half  over  the  bank. 

The  man  who  had  coolly  advised  the  passengers  in  the  loaded  car  not  to 
jnmp  came  forward  while  Wilder  and  the  other  motorman  were  judging  the 
damage. 

"I  guess  they're  not  ready  for  the  scrap-heap  yet,"  he  said  cheerfully. 
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wilder  looked  up  and  saw  the  general  manager,  as  calm  and  as  unruffled 
as  if  be  were  at  his  desk  in  the  office. 

"It  will  be  easy  enough  to  repair  'em,  sir,"  said  Wilder.  "I  think  we 
can  get  the  down  car  back  on  the  track  ourselves  ;  then  we  can  go  on  to  the 
city.     My  car  will  have  to  be  jacked  up.     We'll  need  a  wrecking  crew  for  it." 

"Humph,"  said  the  general  manager  looking  at  him  reflectively.  "You 
are  John  Wilder  are'nt  you?  Thought  I  knew  your  face.  You  took  my 
advice  I  see.  You  remain  here,  Wilder,  and  take  charge  of  the  repair  gang 
I'll  send  out.  And  by  the  way  there's  an  opening  for  a  good  man  at  the  head 
of  the  repair  department.  I  think  you're  that  man,  McLain  will  assign  you 
a  desk." 

And  John  Wilder  wrote  that  night  to  Alice  : 

"I  admit  I  am  a  reckless  and  shortsighted  mortal.  A  college  training  is 
a  good  thing  anywhere.  Suppose,  when  I  couldn't  get  what  I  wanted,  I  had 
refused  what  was  offered  me  ? — Well  we  won't  suppose  on  that  point,  for  I 
didn't!"— [yi  True  Republic. 
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"  To-morrow  hath  a  rare,  alluring  sound  ; 
To-day  is  very  prose ;  and  yet  the  twain 
Are  but  one  vision  seen  through  attend  eyes. 
Our  dreams  inhabit  one  ;  our  stress  and  pain 
Surge  through  the  other.     Heaven  is  but  to-day 
Made  lovely  with  to-morrow's  face  for  aye." 


Written  for  TALKS  and  TALES. 

A  WREATH  OF  FRIENDSHIP. 


AUCE  A.  HOLMES. 


A  wreath  for  thee  in   friendship's  name, 
Most  fondly  would  I  twine, 
Or  weave  a  chain  in  golden  links 
,To  blend  thy  soul  with  mine. 
Thy  kindly  words,  thy  gentle  mien, 
Have  charmed  and  won  my  heart. 
And  feign  to  thine  some  thrill  of  joy, 
With  love  I  would  impart. 
A  chaplet  fair,  from  fancy's  bower, 
To  please  thee  would  I  bring. 
Or  magic  strain  with  grace  replete, 
In  glowing  numbers  slug. 
But,  Ah  !  my  muse  is  oft  unkind 
And  will  not  on  me  smile. 
When  most  I  crave  her  winning  grace. 
To  aid  me  sing  awhile. 
But  love  and  friendship,  warm  and  true 
This  simple  lay  inspire. 
And  tune  my  harp,  though  silent  long, 
With  gleams  of  magic  fire, 
And  fondly  cherished  be  the  hour. 
When  we  as  strangers  met ; 
The  pleasures  deep,  it  wrought  for  me, 
I  shall  not  soon  forget. 
May  joy  and  love  and  peace  be  thine. 
Through  all  life's  winding  way. 
And  prospects  fair,  still  brighter  dawn. 
With  each  returning  day. 
And  when  thy  heart  is  warm  and  glad, 
And  all  is  well  with  thee. 
And  friendship  claims  a  passing  hour, 
Qh  !  kindly  think  of  me. 


Books  for  New  York's  Blind, 


♦  vH"^* 


WHEN  in  1882  Boston  added  to  its  Public  Library  a  circulating  library 
for  the  blind,  there  was  no  other  institution  of  the  kind  in  this 
country.  In  1895  Richard  Randal  Ferry  and  his  friends  organized  a  similar 
library  in  New  York,  The  Philadelphia  Public  Library  followed  suit.  The 
Congressional  Library  at  Washington  provided  its  room  for  the  blind.  In 
eight  other  cities  circulating  libraries  for  the  blind  are  in  successful  operation. 

The  movement  is  spreading  and  if  the  public  but  understood  what  one 
such  library  means  in  the  way  of  comfort  and  happiness  to  hundreds  of  lives 
that  are  bitterly  hard  at  best,  it  would  not  be  long  before  Mr.  Ferry's  dream 
would  be  realized,  and  every  city  of  considerable  size  in  the  United  States 
would  have  its  library  for  the  blind. 

The  New  York  library  for  the  blind  was  not  started  until  1895,  but  it  has 
made  up  in  rapid  growth  for  the  delay  in  starting  it.  To  be  sure  even  that 
growth  may  seem  slow  to  the  casual  observer  who  does  not  understand  th« 
expense  attaching  to  even  one  book  in  any  one  of  the  systems  of  printing  for 
the  blind. 

With  only  a  comparatively  small  sum  of  money  at  their  disposal,  the 
trustees  have  been  obliged  to  make  haste  slowly.  Yet,  while  the  Boston 
library  for  the  blind,  established  in  18S2,  had  last  year  only  559  volumes,  the 
shelves  of  the  tiny  room  in  St.  Agnes  parish  house  where  the  New  York 
Library  for  the  Blind  makes  its  home,  held  1,440  books  and  382  pieces  of 
music. 

All  this  has  been  accomplished  by  the  devotion  and  enthusiasm  of  the 
workers,  and  this  enthusiasm  seems  to  grow  with  exercise,  for  it  is  greater 
now  than  ever  before.     One  need  not  search  for  the  reason. 

Each  day  of  the  library's  existence  adds  testimony  to  the  need  for  that 
existence,  and  even  a  heart  less  easily  moved  than  that  of  Mr.  Ferry,  or  his 
sister,  the  librarian,  would  warm  to  the  work,  under  the  daily  proofs  of  the 
good  the  work  is  doing. 

The  library  room  which  is  given  to  the  trustees  without  charge,  is  in  the 
basement  of  the  parish  house.  One  goes  down  a  short  flight  of  steps  to 
reach  it,  and  on  the  three  days  of  the  week  when  its  doors  are  open,  the  crowd 
that  visits  the  library  is  a  pathetic  one,  despite  its  constant  cheerfulness. 

One  may  sit  in  the  rather  dimly  lighted  room,  whose  dimness  affects  few 
of  its  visitors  save  the  librarian  herself,  and  know  when  a  visitor  is  coming, 
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before  the  figure  darkens  the  open  door.  Sometimes  it  is  the  tap,  tap  of  a 
cane,  feeling  for  the  stone  steps,  Sometimes  it  is  only  the  hesitating  careful 
step  echoing  in  the  bare  hall,  that  shows  that  the  new  comer  is  seeking  the 
library  instead  of  the  work-rooms  and  schoolrooms  on  the  same  floor.  Very 
often  there  are  more  certain,  vigorous  steps  keeping  staccato  time  to  the 
cautious  ones.  Some  one  is  guiding  the  blind  reader,  a  sister,  brother,  wife, 
friend,  more  often  a  child.  Very  often,  too,  quick  feet  that  sound  as  though 
headed  for  the  schoolrooms,  turn  in  at  the  library  door  and  a  messenger  calls 
for  the  book  for  which  the  blind  reader  could  not  come. 

Many  of  the  blind  send  for  their  books,  but  as  a  rule  they  prefer  coming 
themselves  when  that  is  within  the  limits  of  possibility.  They  like  the  talk 
with  the  librarian. 

Perhaps  they  want  her  advice.  Perhaps  it  is  only  the  uplift  of  sympathy 
and  good  cheer  they  are  seeking.  Perhaps,  as  one  man  said,  turning  his 
sightless  eyes  from  one  side  of  the  room  to  another,  it  is  the  "feel  of  a  room 
full  of  books"  that  is  a  joy  to  an  old  time  scholar. 

"They  don't  smell  right,"  he  added,  sighing.  "I  go  to  the  public  libra- 
ries, just  for  the  smell  of  the  old  leather  bindings,  but  I  like  knowing  that 
these  shelves  are  full  of  books  that  I  can  read. 

"It's  a  dreadful  thing  to  go  into  a  library  like  the  Astor  and  know  that 
one's  friends  are  all  there,  hundreds  and  thousands  of  them  along  the  shelves, 
and  yet  not  be  able  to  speak  with  one  of  them.*  I  used  to  go  sometimes,  to 
my  old  seat  there,  but  it  hurts.  I  don't  go  often  now,  except  when  I  get 
homesick,  for  the  smell  of  the  books,  but  this  place  is  different.  Only, 
unluckily,  so  many  of  the  friends  I  want  aren't  here." 

Mr.  Ferry  can  appreciate  that  feeling.  It  is  the  same  thing  that  urged 
him  to  the  founding  of  his  library  seven  years  ago,  when  he  lost  his  sight  sud- 
denly and  found  himself  shut  away  from  the  book  friends  he  loved,  just  when 
he  needed  them  most. 

He  learned  to  read  in  the  systems  for  the  blind,  but  there  was  no  place 
where  the  books  could  be  obtained  without  buying  them  outright.  His  own 
need  opened  his  sealed  eyes  to  the  need  of  others,  and  out  of  his  new  under- 
standing came  the  Circulating  Ubrary  for  the  Blind. 

Not  all  of  its  patrons  are  scholars.  Far  from  it.  All  sorts  and  conditions 
of  men  use  it.  Its  books  go  into  beautiful  homes,  but  they  go  into  the  tene- 
ments too. 

They  are  expressed  to  readers  in  adjacent  towns  and  villages,  readers  who 
cannot  make  the  long  pilgrimage  to  Ninety-first  street.  They  go  to  the 
inmates  of  the  Blind  Asylum  on  Blackwell's  leland.  They  are  read  in  the 
Home  for  the  Destitute  Blind  on  Amsterdam  avenue. 

In  order  that  they  may  reach  more  who  need  their  help  the  library  trustees 
have  for  three  years  past  employed  a  teacher  to  give  free  instruction  to  blind 
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persons  who  have  not  learned  to  read  by  any  of  the  systems,  and  so  are  shut 
away  from  the  world  of  books  as  from  the  world  of  color  and  light.  Mrs. 
Kellock,  the  teacher,  sees  more  of  the  benefits  conferred  by  the  library  than 
any  one  else. 

Her  enthusiasm  is  even  greater  than  that  of  Mr.  Ferry  himself.  She  sees 
comparatively  little  of  the  readers  who  visit  the  library,  though  she  takes 
books  down  to  the  Island  and  draws  out  others  for  the  use  of  her  pupils  and 
some  of  her  graduates  with  whom  she  keeps  in  touch. 

Her  visits  to  the  librarj'  are  flying  ones.  She  is  busy  all  day  long  with 
teaching.  Her  mind  and  her  heart  and  her  time  are  full  to  overflowing  with 
the  work.  When  the  income  of  the  library  will  justify  it  she  will  have  assist- 
ants, fellow  workers.  Now,  she  tries  to  accomplish  the  impossible,  and, 
unaided,  to  meet  the  need  she  finds  on  every  hand. 

The  demand  for  lessons  increases  constantly,  as  it  becomes  more  gen- 
erally known  among  the  blind  poor  that  there  is  a  way  in  which  they  may 
learn  to  read  and  obtain  books  and  so  break  the  dark  monotony  of  their  lives. 
Mrs.  Kellock  sought  out  her  first  pupils  by  consulting  the  records  of  the  Asso- 
ciated Charities.  She  still  follows  that  plan,  in  order  to  reach  the  very  poor, 
but  scores  of  persons  seek  her  out  and  beg  for  her  help. 

There  are  pupils  on  her  list  who  are  in  comfortable  circumstances,  but 
have,  before  finding  her,  been  unable  to  obtain  instruction  at  any  reasonable 
rate.  There  is  an  institution  in  the  city  where  blind  children  may  be  taught, 
but  no  provision  has  been  made  for  adults. 

There  is  no  fee  for  the  lessons,  but  when  the  pupil  can  afford  to  pay,  the 
teacher  urges  the  needs  of  the  library,  and  gratitude  takes  the  form  of  contri- 
butions there.     The  gratitude  is  never  lacking.    Mrs.  Kellock  testifies  to  that. 

"If  you  could  go  with  me  for  one  day  and  see  the  appreciation  and  hear 
the  expressions  of  gratitude  that  are  poured  out,  you  would  understand  why 
my  heart  and  soul  are  in  the  work,"  she  says.  "There  was  never  a  worker 
who  had  more  fully  the  satisfaction  and  inspiration  of  seeing  the  good  results 
of  her  efforts. 

"There  are  persons  who  do  not  want  to  learn,  but  they  are  very  few. 
There  are  some  who  are  easily  discouraged  and  give  up  the  effort  before  they 
have  learned  enough  to  be  of  use  to  them,  but  they  are  exceptional.  As  a 
rule  pupils  are  eager,  pathetically  eager,  to  learn  and  will  do  anything  to 
accomplish  it. 

"Some  learn  quickly,  almost  by  instinct,  it  seems.  Some  are  painfully 
slow,  but  with  patience,  one  may  always  succeed.  Personally,  I  do  not  know 
what  impatience  means  in  the  teaching.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  teach  a  pupil  who 
is  quick  to  learn,  but  the  pupil  who  is  slow  and  has  a  hard  struggle  stirs  nij' 
sympathy  more,  and  I  always  feel  determined  that  he  shall  win. 

"I've  had  pupils  who  worked  week  after  week,  mouth  after  month,  with 
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dogged  persistence,  and  seemed  absolutely  incapable  of  mastering  the  thing, 
yet  who,  at  last,  succeeded,  all  of  a  sudden.  Some  fog  seemed  to  clear,  some 
flash  of  comprehension  to  come,  and  then  the  long  effort  had  its  reward. 

Mrs.  Kellock  has  learned  to  know  New  York  in  the  course  of  her  work. 
Before  she  began  her  teaching  the  city  was  for  her,  as  for  the  average  New 
Yorker,  confined  within  exceedingly  narrow  boundaries,  but  now  she  knows 
its  most  out  of  the  way  nooks  and  corners.  She  has  gone  into  strange  byways 
to  find  her  pupils. 

At  first,  she  frankly  admits,  she  was  afraid.  Now  she  does  not  know  the 
meaning  of  the  word.  She  has  found  that  in  the  dark  rear  tenements  and 
basements,  in  the  miserable  quarters  opening  off  gloomy  and  dirty  alleyways, 
are  men  and  women  who  need  her,  whose  darkness  is  even  greater  than  the 
darkness  around  them. 

She  has  seen  an  old  scholar,  blind,  helpless,  friendless,  too  proud  to  beg, 
sitting  in  a  miserable  black  little  room  opening  from  one  of  the  vilest  passages 
in  a  slum  labyrinth,  utterly  dependent  on  the  service  of  a  neighbor  as  poor  as 
himself,  but  blessed  with  sight.  He  had  a  few  cents  a  day.  They  paid  for 
bread  and  for  the  neighbor's  help,  while  he  waited  for  the  ^d  he  was  too 
brave  to  take  by  force. 

Into  his  darkness  came  a  woman.  She  gave  him  back  his  books.  She 
made  it  possible  for  him  to  read  again,  to  study.  It  isn't  hard  even  for  a  fortu- 
nate man  to  understand  what  her  coming  meant  in  that  squalid  hole  and  in 
the  blacker  desolation  of  the  soul  that  waited  there. 

Mrs.  Kellock  understood.  A  few  experiences  of  that  sort  crowded  her 
fear  of  the  slums  out  of  her  heart.  There  is  no  turning  back  for  her  now. 
Who  knows  what  need  of  her  there  may  be  in  the  worst  of  the  corners  ? 

She  can  tell  stories  all  day— can  this  little  woman  with  a  message  and  the 
pluck  to  deliver  it.  Stories  tragic  and  sad  and  hopeful  and  humorous  and 
gay,  but  always  pathetic  even  when  they  are  brightest.  Luckily  most  of 
them  end, happily,  in  which  respect  they  differ  from  the  average  fiction  story. 

The  hero  of  the  tale  is  left  hugging  a  new  joy  to  his  heart  and  forgetful 
of  his  trouble.  The  hearer  forgets  the  trouble  too.  It  is  there,  but  at  least 
there  is  something  to  help  in  the  endurance  of  it. 

Mrs.  Kellock's  graduates  swell  the  ranks  of  the  library  applicants.  The 
stories  they  tell  there  are  more  warmly  colored  than  the  teacher's  versions. 
She's  a  modest  woman,  and  likely  to  beat  herself  out  of  the  narrative,  at  the 
expense  of  realism,  but  her  pupils  know  her  and  they  are  not  slow  to  testify. 

There  are  many  old  men  and  old  women  among  the  readers  of  the  library 
books.  Some  of  them  have  read  much  before  becoming  blind.  They  are  cul- 
tivated, scholarly,  interested  in  all  that  has  been  thought  and  done  in  the 
world  since  they  fell  out  of  step  with  it. 

There  is  the  professional  man,  eager  to  read  for  himself  again,  the  books 
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that  were  his  tools.  At  least  one  actor  studies  his  blind  library  Shakespeare 
and,  in  his  darkness,  learns  new  roles,  which  he  rehearses  to  imaginary  audi- 
across  imaginary  footlights,  which  he  sees  quite  plainly. 

The  average  man  calls  for  books  upon  politics,  sociology,  history,  travel, 
adventure,  anything  and  everything  belonging  to  the  life  of  activity  ard 
excitement — the  man  life  lived  by  men  with  seeing  eyes.  The  blind  scholar 
may  attain  philosophy.  The  blind  man  of  affairs  and  action  finds  resignation 
hard  to  learn.  Occasionally  the  men  call  for  fiction,  but,  as  a  rule,  the 
women  are  the  patrons  of  the  fiction  and  poetry  shelves. 

For  many  of  the  old  ladies  the  library  means  but  one  book,  the  Bible. 
They  take  it  out,  one  volume  at  a  time.  Perhaps  they  know  their  favorite 
chapters  by  heart,  but  it  is  good  to  read  them  again.  The  men  read  the  Bible, 
too,  some  of  them  ;  but  religious  consolation  seems  to  count  for  more  with  the 
average  woman  than  with  the  average  man,  even  in  the  seeing  world  ;  and  in 
the  world  of  the  blind,  while  the  woman  looks  forward,  the  man  is  likely  to 
be  looking  back. 

Mrs.  Kellock  says  that  among  her  pupils  almost  all  of  the  older  women 
are  eager  to  learn  to  read  so  that  they  may  read  the  Bible  ;  and  she  can  tell 
story  after  story  of  joyful  days,  when  after  long  work  and  frequent  discourage- 
ment, worn  old  hands  have  clasped  the  bulky  Psalms,  or  some  other  favorite 
book  of  the  Bible,  and  trembling  fingers  have  felt  for  the  familiar  words. 
There  are  tears  in  the  teacher's  eyes  when  she  talks  of  those  times.  Mrs.  Kel- 
lock has  cried  for  joy  with  many  an  old  lady  since  she  began  her  work. 

A  large  majority  of  the  library  books  are  in  New  York  print,  the  State 
system  of  printing  for  the  blind.  All  the  books  bought  have  been  in  that 
system,  but  books  printed  by  other  systems  have  been  donated,  so  the  library 
contains  572  books  in  Dr.  Moon's  system  and  smaller  numbers  in  Boston  line, 
English  Braille  and  American  Braille. 

Already  there  are  voracious  readers  who,  having  devoured  all  the  books 
in  the  system  originally  learned,  have  mastered  other  systems  in  order  to 
extend  their  limits  of  choice.  For  such  readers  the  library  is  all  too  small. 
Even  for  the  ordinary  readers,  in  their  increasing  numbers,  it  is  too  small. 

An  endowment  fund  of  liberal  size  is  sadly  needed  to  meet  the  running 
expenses  of  the  library,  engage  more  teachers,  increase  the  number  of  vol- 
umes. With  all  the  money  that  is  being  poured  into  the  libraries  throughout 
the  country,  it  might  seem  strange  if  this  one  institution,  meeting  such  a  des- 
perate want,  were  passed  over  and  left  to  struggle  without  substantial  aid. 

When  the  new  library  building  on  Fifth  avenue  is  finished  the  Free  Cir- 
culating Library  for  the  Blind  is  to  have  a  home  in  it.  That  is  a  step  in  the 
right  direction.  Possibly  a  liberal  endowment  will  be  the  next  step. — ^The 
Sun. 
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A  Summer  Morning. 


J.   A.  KAISSR. 


Thou  art  welcome,  summer  morning, 

With  thy  cool,  refreshing  breezes, 

With  thy  dewdrops'  bright  adorning. 

Like  the  architect,  with  friezes. 

Blade  and  blossom,  nothing  scorning, 

Thou  art  welcome,  summer  morning.  * 

JAM  up  early  this  morning ;  Morpheus  has  departed,  leaving  little  prospect 
of  a  speedy  return.  But  early  as  it  is,  the  birds  are  already  awake,  and 
their  music  is  wafted  through  my  window  on  the  gentle  morning  breeze.  It 
is  an  ideal  time  to  "Go  forth  under  the  open  sky  and  list  to  Nature's  teach- 
ings," so  I  leave  my  room  and  step  out  into  the  clear  air  of  the  early  morning, 
where  all  nature  is  awake  and  joyous,  while  men  are  yet  asleep. 

As  I  step  into  the  outer  world,  the  breath  of  morning  fans  my  face,  and  I  can 
hear  its  soft,  soothing  whispering  among  the  leafy  branches  of  the  trees.  I 
ciimb  the  fence  and  pass  into  the  orchard  ;  a  half  dozen  robins  are  sending  up 
their  greeting  to  the  new-born  day;  the  call  of  the  pewee  comes  from  the  leaves 
of  an  apple  tree,  the  song  of  a  sparrow  makes  its  way  through  a  thick  clump  of 
bushes  near  at  hand,  and  the  pecking  of  the  woodpecker  at  work  on  a  hollow 
trunk,  forms  the  rapid  drum-beats  in  this  feathered  orchestra. 

I  cross  the  orchard  into  the  long,  crooked  lane.  At  the  first  turn,  a  red 
squirrel  is  seated  on  the  corner  of  the  rail  fence,  scolding  in  his  squirrel  dia- 
lect at  the  human  intruder.  I  leave  him  there  and  stroll  further  on,  to  where 
a  granite  rock  lifts  its  head  and  shoulders  almost  perpendicularly,  to  a  height 
of  five  feet  or  more  above  the  bed  in  which  it  rests.  It  is  a  familiar  old  land- 
mark, and  I  pause  beside  it.  Its  hard,  granite  face  is  polished  smooth  by  the 
winds  and  storms  of  centuries.  Yet,  there  it  stands,  where  the  ice  and  snows 
of  the  glacial  period  left  it,  recording  on  its  face  the  steady,  onward  march  of 
time  and  the  transitory  character  of  the  most  enduring  things.  How  fleeting 
and  short-lived  appear  the  works  of  man  when  compared  with  the  long  life  of 
this  huge  granite  !  But  it  too,  shows  the  marks  of  the  destroyer  and  will  some 
day  have  mingled  the  last  of  its  dust  with  its  brother  rocks,  to  appear  in  some 
new  form,  shaped  by  the  great,  silent  forces  which  first  brought  it  into  being. 

As  I  pause  beside  the  rock,  the  music  of  the  birds  comes  to  me  from 
every  direction,  across  the  fields.  Over  in  the  meadow  the  clear,  liquid  notes 
of  the  lark  mount  upward  toward  the  heavens,  and  the  caroling  of  the  bobolink 
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as  he  holds  himself  in  air  above  the  grass  of  the  meadow,  forms  a  pleasing 
interlude  to  the  more  far-reaching  notes  of  his  happy  relative.  Further  off 
across  the  field  a  thrush  is  lending  his  sweet  voice  to  the  chorus,  and  from 
another  direction  the  whistling  of  a  quail  responds  to  the  call  of  its  mate  still 
further  on.  From  over  in  the  woods,  a  half  dozen  fields  away,  comes  the 
cawing  of  the  crows,— the  bass  voices  in  this  happy,  feathered  choir. 

What  music  !  and  what  a  music  hall !  From  the  almost  angelic  note  of 
the  lark  to  the  hoarse,  discordant  cry  of  the  crow,  there  is  not  a  sound  which 
seems  out  of  place  to  the  early  morning  audience.  In  nature,  there  is  no 
sound  but  what  is  able  at  some  time  to  strike  a  responsive  chord  in  the  human 
heart.  Even  the  unmusical  cry  of  the  jay  has  music  in  it  when  the  cold 
winds  of  autumn  have  driven  his  more  favored  brethren- to  a  warmer  clime. 
The  wail  of  the  screech  owl  breaks  in  on  the  stillness  of  the  night,  like  the 
lament  of  a  doomed  and  fallen  spirit,  yet  it  is  not  always  unwelcome.  The 
crash  of  the  thunder  and  roar  of  the  tempest  do  not  always  startle. 

Turning  away  from  the  rock  where  I  have  stood  until  the  music  of  the 
birds  has  lulled  me  into  the  company  not  of  their  music,  but  of  the  thoughts 
which  it  has  awakened,  I  reach  the  next  corner  and  am  greeted  by  a  sound  I 
have  not  before  heard  this  morning.  It  is  the  rustling  of  the  corn.  Almost 
every  kind  of  plant  has  a  rustle  peculiar  to  itself.  The  tall  pine  and  the  giant 
oak  the  broad-armed  elm  and  the  shady  maple,  each  tells  its  own  story  when 
it  entertains  the  wind  among  its  branches.  Likewise  the  field  of  ripening 
wheat  the  tall  grass  in  the  meadow,  and  the  broad-leaved  Indian  corn,  each 
speaks  in  a  different  strain.  But  there  is  something  about  the  rustling  of  the 
corn  that  never  grows  tiresome  or  commonplace  ;  it  always  has  a  soothing 
effect  on  the  listener,  and  is  as  refreshing  to  the  ear  as  the  cool  water  of  the 
spring  to  the  thirsty,  dust-stained  traveler. 

I  have  reached  the  end  of  the  lane  now,  and  as  I  climb  the  fence  the  coo- 
ing of  a  mourning  dove  sounds  afar  off,  though  it  is  really  near  at  hand.  It 
is  never  easy  to  tell  whether  this  bird  is  near  by  or  some  distance  away.  He 
speaks  but  one  language,  low,  melancholy,  and  pathetic.  It  is  as  difficult  to 
perceive  his  whereabouts  with  the  eye  as  with  the  ear,  and  as  he  sits  on  the 
dead  limb  of  a  tree  he  seems  a  part  of  it,  so  nearly  akin  to  it  is  he  in  color.  It 
may  be  that  nature  has  provided  this  bird  with  its  dull,  dead  color  as  a  means 
of  protection  against  its  enemies,  or  it  may  be,  to  match  its  doleful,  pleading 
note.  But  after  all,  the  bird  holds  a  place  that  its  gayer  and  more  brilliant 
relatives  cannot  fill,  and  if  the  lark  caught  his  note  of  gladness  from  a  string 
of  the  harp  celestial,  the  mourning  dove  drew  his  note  of  pathos  from  the 

same  source. 

It  is  getting  late  now,  and  the  voice  of  man  breaks  in  on  the  music  of 
nature.  I  can  hear  the  loud  "co,'  boss,  co,'  boss"  as  it  floats  across  the  fields 
from  a  neighboring  farmyard.     The  heat  of  the  sun  is  already  beginning  to 
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make  itself  felt,  and  the  most  enjoyable  part  of  the  long  summer  day  is  fast 
passing  away.  An  hour  later,  and  the  rattle  of  the  mower  and  the  wagon  will 
be  heard  in  the  land,  and  the  coolness  of  the  morning  will  be  lost  in  the  rays 
of  the  boiling  sun.  Here  and  there  a  feathered  songster  will  be  heard,  but 
the  great  singing  time,  the  time  when  all  nature  is  alive  and  joyous,  is  fast 
drawing  to  a  close,  and  another  day  must  dawn  before  it  will  come  again. 
Toward  evening  there  will  be  more  music,  but  it  will  not  sound  as  now.  It 
will  be  no  less  sweet  and  sound  no  less  welcome  to  the  ear,  but  it  is  the  music 
that  tells  of  work  done,  and  it  lacks  the  life  and  gladness  of  the  early  morn- 
ing. It  is  the  evening  song,  and  its  message  is  rest  and  peace  rather  than 
life  and  labor. 

I  am  ready  for  breakfast  now,  and  as  I  near  home  again,  two  barn  swal- 
lows skim  by,  scarcely  a  foot  above  my  head.  These  are  the  birds  which  fol- 
low on  the  track  of  civilization  and  build  their  nests  where  ever  man  rears  a 
structure,  with  place  and  opportunity.  Yet,  though  they  inhabit  the  buildings 
of  man,  there  is  something  so  free  and  daring  about  these  swallows, — some- 
thing so  airy  and  graceful,  that  they  seem  like  spirits  ethereal  rather  than 
anything  earthly.  I  have  seen  them  dart  by  as  if  to  see  who  among  them 
dared  to  go  closest  to  a  human  being.  They  will  dart  straight  at  you,  and 
then  turn  aside  with  marvelous  celerity,  twittering  the  while  as  if  to  say : 
catch  us  if  you  can. 

My  morning  walk  is  over  now,  and  I  am  better  for  having  taken  it, — bet- 
ter in  mind  and  body.  I  have  learned  more  in  my  ramble  than  I  could  pos- 
sibly have  learned  in  the  same  time  from  any  printed  book.  I  have  lived  and 
breathed  in  the  midst  of  the  wild  and  free,  and  I  understand  better  the  con- 
summate wisdom  of  the  great  ruling  power.  I  have  seen  in  all  and  through 
all,  the  workings  of  a  master  mind,  inscrutable,  yet  visible  in  leaf  and  bird 
and  flower,  in  the  rustle  of  the  leaves  and  the  patter  of  the  rain,  in  the  joyous 
and  the  melancholy,  in  the  beautiful  and  the  sublime  found  all  around  us  on 
this  familiar,  yet  incomprehensible  old  earth  of  ours. 

Could  the  millions  who  toil  in  the  dust  and  heat  of  our  cities  but  breathe 
the  breath  of  morning  as  it  comes  to  the  early  riser,  where  the  smoke  of  the 
factory  has  never  discolored  the  glorious  blue  of  heaven,  and  where  God's 
creatures  yet  sport  wild  and  joyous  in  the  morning  air, — could  they  listen  to 
the  birds  and  insects,  to  the  rustling  of  the  corn  and  the  waving  of  the  grain, 
how  transformed  would  become  the  faces  now  so  pale  and  drawn  !  And  how 
glad  would  become  the  hearts  now  nearly  crushed  by  unceasing  toil  in  the 
factory  and  the  shop,  amid  the  monuments  that  man  has  reared  until  he  has 
destroyed  all  God's  monuments,  and  turned  a  natural  paradise  into  a  heated, 
dusty,  crowded  city  !  Did  the  millionaire  whose  only  thought  is  more  gold, 
but  stop  for  a  day  in  his  mad  career  and  spend  a  morning  under  the  clear 
blue  sky,  perhaps  he  would  change  his  life  and  his  aims.     Perhaps  he  would 
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realize  that  God's  great  temple  is  yet  extant,  and  that  the  endowment  of  col- 
leges does  not  furnish  a  permit  to  crowd  tenants  into  ill-ventilated  houses, 
where  they  toil  and  starve.  Did  the  man  on  the  farm,  bowed  by  heavy  labor, 
but  look  up  and  realize  the  glory  and  the  grandeur  that  is  all  around  him, 
how  much  easier  would  be  his  lot !  Did  the  sanctimonious  deacon  who  is 
never  absent  from  church  on  Sunday,  and  who  considers  every  one  who  does 
not  follow  his  example  as  little  better  than  a  heathen,— did  such  as  he  attend 
services  once  in  a  while  in  the  temple  which  has  for  its  ceiling  the  azure  blue 
of  heaven,  and  for  its  sermon  the  marvelous  workings  of  nature,  perhaps 
these  would  realize  that  the  most  unanswerable  arguments  in  favor  of  a  rul- 
ing power  are  not  found  in  any  book,  and  that  the  most  eloquent  sermons  do 
not  always  come  from  the  lips  of  man.  The  author  of  "Walder"  never 
attended  church,  yet  he  lived  nearer  to  his  Maker  than  most  of  his  genera- 
tion. He  drew  his  lessons  and  inspiration  from  that  great,  open  book  which 
carries  on  its  pages  the  mountains  and  the  valleys,  the  rivers  and  the  seas. 
While  we  stand  with  uncovered  head  within  ,the  temples  and  cathedrals 
reared  by  man,  let  us  yet  remember  that  we  are  at  liberty  to  worship  in 
another  temple,  "not  made  with  hands,"  but  bearing  the  stamp  of  the 
Omnipotent. 


Sketches  from  Our  Exchanges. 


COST  OF   KII,I,ING  MEN. 

The  fact  that  most  of  the  artillery  practice  in  the  Transvaal  war  has  ap- 
peared so  ineffective  on  both  sides  need  surprise  no  one.  It  is  a  well  known 
fact  that  on  an  average  only  one  bullet  out  of  500  fired  in  battle  strikes  home. 

During  the  Franco-German  War  the  German  artillery  fired  340,000  shots, 
and  the  infantry  20,000,000.  This  terrible  hail  of  shot  and  bullets,  sufiScient 
to  exterminate  a  nation,  resulted  in  a  loss  of  45,000  men  to  the  French.  Thus 
every  Frenchman  killed  involved  an  expenditure  of  bullets  sufficient  to  kill  a 
regiment. 

Of  the  45,000,000  bullets  fired  by  the  Russians  during  the  Crimean  War 
44*952,000  failed  to  fulfill  their  errand  of  death,  and  were,  for  practical  purpose 
of  destruction,  wasted.  The  remaining  48,000  alone  which  could  have  easily 
been  fired  by  a  single  regiment  within  the  space  of  an  hour,  found  their  billet. 
This  means  that  910  bullets  were  fired  before  a  single  soldier  of  the  allied 
troops  were  killed. 

The  British  in  the  same  war  were  more  fortunate  in  their  aim.  Of  15,- 
000,000  bullets  fired  24,000  were  fatal;  one  bullet  out  of  every  700  fired  thus 
accounting  for  one  Russian. 

The  French  soldiers,  it  is  estimated,  fired  29,000,000  bullets,  which  re- 
sulted in  the  death  of  51,000  Russians,  or  at  a  rate  of  one  fatal  bullet  to  every 
590  shots  fired. 

This  would  make  it  appear  that  the  Frenchmen  are  better  shots  than  Eng- 
lish men  but  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  French  total  of  hits  was  brought  up  so 
high  only  by  one  or  two  of  the  last  actions  at  close  range. 

THE   BI,UE   DANUBE   A    DELUSION, 

A  German  gentleman  of  an  inquisitive  turn  of  mind  has  been  watching 
the  waters  of  the  Danube  for  several  months  with  the  object  of  determining 
their  exact  colors.  He  says,  indeed,  he  studied  them  for  a  year,  and  with  the 
following  result :  During  11  days  they  were  brown,  during  46  yellow,  during 
15  of  a  dirty  green  hue,  during  45  a  bright  green,  during  69  dark  green,  dur- 
ing 46  of  an  emerald  color,  during  64  of  a  grayish  yellow  and  during  some 
other  days  of  no  distinct  color,  He  insists,  however,  that  they  were  never 
blue —  a  statement  which  will  seem  strange  to  the  many  who  remember  that 
the  most  celebrated  dance  of  the  Waltz  King  drives  its  title  from  the  "blue" 
water  of  the  Danube.     Matter  of  fact  people  will  say  that  this  is  only  another 
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proof  of  the  carelessness  of  poets  and  composers  in  regard  to  fact.  On  the 
other  hand,  as  the  German  investigator's  own  figures  show  that  he  only  spent 
331  days  studying  the  Danube,  and,  as  there  are  365  days  in  a  year,  it  was 
rather  premature  of  him  to  make  such  a  bold  statement,  for  how  does  he 
know  that  the  waves  were  not  blue  on  some,  if  not  on  all  the  remaining  34 
days. 

POTATOES. 
Potatoes,  native  to  Peru,  were  discovered  by  the  Spainards  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Quito,  where  they  were  cultivated  by  the  natives.  Condor,  a  monk, 
first  introduced  them  into  Spain  whence  they  passed  into  Italy  and  thence  to 
Belgium.  Humbolt  says  that  at  the  discovery  they  were  cultivated  in  all  the 
temperate  parts  of  the  continent  from  Chili  to  New  Granada,  but  not  in  Mex- 
ico. In  1585  potatoes  were  taken  from  North  Carolina  and  Virginia  on  the  re- 
turn of  the  colonists  sent  out  by  Sir  W.  Raleigh,  and  were  first  cultivated  on 
his  estate  near  Cork.  The  sweet  potatoes,  native  of  the  West  Indies,  were 
given  to  Columbus  by  the  natives  of  Cuba.  They  were  introduced  into  Eng- 
land by  Sir  Francis  Drake,  who  wrote  of  them  in  praise,  but  forgot  to  send  in- 
structions to  eat  only  the  roots.  The  gardener  of  Queen  Elizabeth  planted 
them  and  ate  some  of  the  tops.  Being  disgusted  by  the  taste,  he  pulled  up 
his  crops,  and  made  a  fire  of  the  pile,  -was  attracted  by  the  pleasant  odor  of  the 
burning  tubers,  picked  up  a  root,  ate  it  and  being  pleased  with  the  taste,  con- 
tinued the  cultivation  and  introduced  them  to  the  notice  of  others. 
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SUCCESSFUL  BLIND  PEOPLE. 
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In  this  department,  which  is  dedicated  to  the  cause  for  the  advancement 
of  which  this  periodical  is  published,  we  hope  to  serve  a  double  purpose. 
We  wish  first  to  call  the  attention  of  the  seeing  world  to  what  it  is  possible 
for  blind  persons  to  accomplish. 

Second,  to  have  this  knowledge,  by  means  of  the  thoughtful  kindness  of 
our  subscribers,  reach  the  sightless  everywhere  and  stimulate  them  to  make 
the  most  of  their  lives. 

Every  blind  man  or  woman,  young  or  vigorous,  with  a  favorable  oppor- 
tunity may  become  self-sustaining.  The  right  amount  of  perseverance  will 
command  the  opportunity.  All  who  wish  to  know  what  is  being  accomplished 
to  increase  the  methods  by  which  blind  people  may  become  independent 
should  subscribe  for  TALKS  and  TALES. 


BI,IND   POSTMAN  SCOTT. 

A  blind  letter  carrier,  probably  the  only  one  in  the  world,  is  the  claim  to 
fame  brought  forward  by  the  little  village  of  Bernardston,  in  the  person 
of  Arnold  Scott,  now  past  the  allotted  threescore  years  and  ten.  For  the 
past  twenty-five  years  Mr.  Scott  has  been  performing  the  duties  of  this  office, 
although  he  has  not  held  the  position  all  of  that  time.  Other  things,  too.  go 
to  make  the  man  still  more  remarkable  in  the  eyes  of  his  friends  and  to 
strangers. 

The  fact  that  this  man,  who  has  not  seen  the  light  of  day  for  more  than 
half  a  century,  and  has  never  had  the  advantage  ot  the  training  which  sup- 
plies so  many  of  the  blind  with  a  mental  vision,  can  do  work  ordinarily  given 
only  to  men  who  have  to  stand  a  test  in  the  very  qualifications  which  he 
lacks,  causes  the  people  of  Bernardston  to  look  on  him  with  a  feeling  akin 
to  awe. 

Just  as  he  reached  manhood's  estate  Mr.  Scott  lost  the  sight  of  both  eyes 
by  the  premature  explosion  of  a  cannon  which  he  and  a  lot  of  friends  were 
using  in  a  Fourth  of  July  celebration.  There  is  now  only  one  other  survivor 
of  that  summer  night's  party,  a  Mr.  Valkenburg  of  Fitchburg,  who  came  to 
visit  his  old  friend  a  few  months  ago,  and  as  the  two  talked  over  old  times 
they  furnished  a  picture  pathetic  and  touching. 

After  the  night  of  patriotic  enthusiasm  which  cost  him  his  eyesight  Mr. 
Scott  thought  for  several  years  that  he  would  never  be  able  to  do  anything  to 
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contribute  to  hisrown  support  again.  His  ambitions  had  been  nipped  in  the 
bud,  and  to  him  life  seemed  to  be  a  burden.  But  his  naturally  active  disposi- 
tion soon  changed  this,  and,  being  a  man  of  unusual  physical  strength,  he 
turned  his  attention  to  sawing  wood,  literally  as  well  as  figuratively. 

About  twenty-eight  years  ago  he  moved  to  Bernardston,  and  the  money 
which  he  had  accumulated  enabled  his  stepfather  to  build  the  large  two-story 
house  which  is  now  the  home  of  the  blind  letter  carrier. 

With  pardonable  pride  Mr.  Scott  says  that  for  fourteen  years  he  has  done 
nearly  all  of  his  own  cooking,  cared  for  himself,  shaved  himself  and  cut  his 
own  hair.  He  has  been  assisted  in  some  degree  by  members  of  a  family  which 
occupies  a  tenement  in  his  house,  but  he  is  still  able  to  perform  most  of  these 
tasks  himself,  and,  in  fact,  even  at  his  advanced  age,  continues  his  wood  saw- 
ing when  the  opportunity  offers. 

His  mail  carrying  began  in  a  small  way.  Shortly  after  settling  in  Ber- 
nardston he  began  to  carry  the  mail  for  a  few  families.  The  business  grew  , 
and  soon  he  was  known  to  the  village  as  a  regular  letter  carrier.  His  success 
is  due  in  part  to  the  assistance  which  is  given  to  him  by  his  patrons,  for  his 
method  devolves  slight  tasks  on  him. 

Reaching  a  house  on  his  route  the  aged  carrier  blows  a  shrill  blast  on  a 
whistle.  If  there  are  letters  to  be  mailed  the  occupants  do  not  demur  against 
bringing  them  out  to  him.  Once  he  has  been  given  his  letters  at  the  Post 
Office  he  sorts  them  as  they  come,  putting  them  in  bags  which  he  has  slung 
over  his  shoulders,  and  in  pockets,  of  which  he  has  more  than  the  average 
man.  Returning,  he  again  warns  by  his  whistle  those  for  whom  he  has  let- 
ters, and  is  relieved  of  them. 

Like  others  who  have  the  same  affliction  he  is  guided  largely  by  sound. 


and  also  by  the  nature  of  the  ground. 

Ivinnie  Haguewood  is  going  to  emboss,  print,  and  bind  Miss  Rhoades'  first 
book,  "Only  Dollie,"  in  braille,  whether  American  or  English,  not 
quite  decided,  and  if  all  goes  well,  she  will  do  the  same  with  the  second  work. 
She  has  embossed,  etc.,  a  book  of  the  extracts  from  Sterne  and  has  "A  Senti- 
mental Journey,"  written  out  in  braille  by  hand,  and  will  emboss  from  that. 
Katie  M'Girr,  is  putting  "Only  Dollie"  in  braille  on  her  braille  writer,  for 
lyinnie  to  emboss  from,  thereby  saving  the  time  of  a  reader  to  read  it  to  her. 


CHILDREN'S  DEPARTMENT. 


Wlpat    Was    It? 


You  guess  what  he  had  in 
his  pocket  ? 
Marbles  and  tops  and  sun- 
dry toys, 
Such  as  always  belongs  to 

boys, 
A   bitten    apple,  a  leather 

ball? 
Not  at  all. 

What  did  he  have  in  his  pocket? 
A  bubble-pipe  and  a  rusty  screw, 
A  brassy  watch-key  broken  in  two, 
A  fish-hook  in  a  tangle  of  string  ? 
No  such  thing. 

What  did  he  have  in  his  pocket  ? 
Gingerbread  crumbs,  a  whistle  he 

made, 
Buttons,     a   knife    with    a   broken 

blade, 
A  nail  or  two,  with  a  rubber  gun  ? 
Neither  one. 

What  did  he  have  in  his  pocket  ? 
Before  he  knew  it,  it  slyly  crept 
Under  the  treasures  carefully  kept, 
And  away  they  all  of  them  quickly 

stole. 
'Twas  a  hole ! 

— Child's  Hour. 


THE  BRAVE  SISTER. 


<♦  MO'M,  I  don't  throw  snowballs 
■^  at  Molly,  but  I  think  I  really 
ought.  Perhaps,  then,  she  wouldn't 
be  such  a  'fraid  cat.  If  she  was  hit 
half  a  dozen  times  and  found  out  that 


it  didn't  hurt  her  any  to  speak  of, 
maybe  she  wouldn't  be  such  a  cow- 
ard." 

"No,  indeed,  Benny ;  it  wouldn't 
do  her  one  bit  of  good.  Molly  is  a 
gentle  little  girl,  and  now  that  her 
cheeks  are  growing  rosy  and  her 
school  work  is  improving  so  fast,  I 
should  be  very  sorry  to  have  her  set 
back  in  any  way.  But  I  am  quite  sure 
that  she  would  be  afraid  to  go  to 
school  if  you  didn't  stand  by  her  and 
see  that  she  is  not  troubled  by  those 
River  street  boys." 

"Well,  she's  a  regular  coward,  any- 
way. Coming  home  to-day,  she  almost 
cried  when  I  stopped  just  to  fire  a 
couple  at  one  of  those  fellows." 

"Poor  little  girl."  said  her  mother, 
sadly.  "But  here  she  comes  and  it's 
time  to  start.  Be  a  faithful  knight 
now  and  look  out  for  your  'ladya 
fayre,'  " 

"My  lady  fair  has  golden  hair," 
sang  Benny,  as  the  two  started  for 
school ;  but  his  song  ceased  a  few 
minutes  later  as  they  came  in  sight 
of  a  crowd  of  rough  boys,  evidently 
armed  with  snowballs. 

"Let's  go  round  the  other  way," 
said  Molly  timidly. 

"Never,"  said  Benny  venturously, 
but  he  wavered  a  bit  as  he  saw  among 
them  two  older  fellows,  bent  on  rough 
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fun,  if  not  mischief.  He  had  never 
been  taken  at  such  disadvantage  be- 
lore,  for  not  a  single  friend  of  his 
own  was  in  sight.  Still,  he  made  up 
a  snowball,  hastily,  and,  holding  it  a 
little  behind  him,  he  called  out : 

"Here,  fellows,  don't  throw  at  me 
now  and  I  won't  throw  at  you." 

The  only  answer  was  a  jeer  of  ridi- 
cule, and  a  snowball  struck  him  fairly 
on  the  breast,  spattering  its  icy  parti- 
cles in  his  face.  He  saw  he  could  do 
nothing,  and  began  to  turn  back, 
when  suddenly  one  of  the  older  fel- 
lows called  out  : 

"Oh,  don't  run.  We  aren't  going 
to  hurt  you,  but  we'll  duck  you  in  a 
snowdrift  all  right,"  and  the  next 
moment  another  snowball  came  whiz- 
zing, not  soft  like  the  others,  but 
hard  as  a  rock,  frozen  into  deadly 
consistency. 

Benny  fell,  blinded  and  half 
stunned.  The  big  boy  rushed  for- 
ward, shouting,  "Now  we'll  have 
him  into  the  snowdrift  and  see  him 
squirm." 

"Don't  you  dare  touch  my  brother!" 
shouted  little  Mollie,  her  eyes  blazing 
and  her  cheeks  on  fire.  "If  you 
touch  my  brother  I'll  have  every  one 
of  you  arrested.  You  just  go  right 
straight  back  where  you  came  from!" 

The  leader  halted,  abashed,  as 
Molly  placed  herself  squarely  in  front 

of  Benny. 

"We  weren't  going  to  hurt  him 
any,"  he  said,  with  a  touch  of  shame 
in  his  face.  "He  never  acts  afraid  of 
us,  and  we  just  thought  we'd  have 
some  fun  with  him  and  scare  you  a 
bit ;  but  we  didn't  mean  to  hurt  him." 

By  this  time  Benny  was  on  his  feet, 


looking  white  and  rather  dazed, 
"We're  going  right  straight  on  to 
school  now,"  continued  the  little 
heroine,  "and  you  mind  what  I  say. 
Don't  you  dare  to  touch  us."  And 
they  didn't. 

Benny  had  a  headache  all  that  after- 
noon; but  he  told  the  whole  story  to 
his  mother  and  father  that  night, 
and  said  he  should  call  his  sister 
"Captain  Molly"  after  that.  "Cow- 
ard," said  he.  feelingly.  "Why, 
Molly  scared  every  one  of  those  River 
street  boys  so  they  won't  get  over  it 

for  a  month. — Christian  Register. 
<* 

"I  Wonder." 


"Wonder  who's  moving  in?  Won- 
der if  they've  got  boys?  Wonder 
what  kind  of  a  fellow  that  new  boy 
is?"  Bob  stood  by  the  window  and 
watched  for  two  rainy  days.  Then 
he  went  out  to  play  ;  so  did  the  new 
boy.  Bob's  ball  rolled  Frank's  way, 
he  tossed  it  back  and  the  play  began. 

"I  think  he's  a  good  kind  of  a  boy 
for  me  to  play  with,  mamma,"  said 
Bob  at  bed-time.  "He  plays  fair, 
and  he  laughs  when  things  happen, 
'stead  of  saying  words  or  getting 
cross." 

"I  wonder  if  you  are  a  kind  of  a 
boy  to  play  with  him?"  mamma 
queried,  with  her  arm  around  Bob. 
"For  my  boy  doesn't  always  laugh, 
and  I  thought  it  looked  as  though 
things  had  to  be  done  Bob's  way 
pretty  often." 

"I  wonder  what  he's  saying  to  his 
mother  'bout  me,"  Bob  said  slowly. 
"I  didn't  mean  to  be  selfish.     If  it 
isn't    good    to-night    it  shall  be   to 
morrow,  mamma." — Little  Ones, 


WISE  AND  OTHERWISE. 


Poet — "Well,  I've  got  out  five  Hues 
of  my  poem  already,  Martha." 

His  Wife — "And  I've  got  out  seven 
lines  of  my  washing." 

Mr.  Pom  Pus— "Sir,  I  had  kings 
among  my  ancestors." 

Mr.  Po  Ker— "Well,  I'd  rather  have 
aces." 


"I  want  something  striking  for  a 
wedding  present,"  said  the  male 
shopper. 

"Yes,  sir,"  remarked  the  shop- 
walker. "The  clock  department  is 
on  the  fourth  floor." 


Blase.— Clare— "I  hesitated  to  tell 
you  of  my  engagement  for  fear  you 
wouldn't  believe  it." 

Maud — "Nonsense.  I've  got  to 
the  point  where  I'll  believe  almost 
anything." 

Tommy — "Isn't  it  funny,  mamma, 
that  these  eels  live  in  the  wide,  wide 
ocean  ?" 

Mamma — "I  don't  think  it's  funny, 
Tommy." 

Tommy — "Well,  I  do.  I  should 
think  them  built  for  narrow,  winding 
streams." 

o 

An  examination  paper  from  the 
cooking  class  tells  us  that  French 
women,  in  cooking,  use  "their  own 
clarified  fat,"  that  a  school  kitchen 
should  have  "space  enough  to  allow 
six  or  eight  girls  to  cook  at  once," 
and  that  a  certain  dish  may  be  "eaten 
cold  twice." 


A  Future  President. — "There's  a 
boy  that'll  be  President  o'  the  United 
States  some  day  !" 

"Think  so?' 

"I  know  it.     Ain't  a  horse  in  the 
country  that  kin  throw  him  !" 
o 

A  lady  one  day  heard  a  knock  at 
the  door,  and  afterward  asked  the 
servant  who  had  called. 

"It  was  a  gentleman,  ma'am,  look- 
ing for  the  wrong  house,"  replied 
Mary. 


o- 


Llttle  Mabel  went  with  her  mother 
to  visit  Mrs.  Adams.  She  sat  very 
still  for  a  long  time.  Then,  going  to 
the  lady,  and  pulling  her  gown,  she 
said  :  "Are  you  the  first  woman  God 
ever  made?" 

"Dah's  a  good  deal  dependin'  on 
de  way  er  man  applies  'is  inergies," 
said  Uncle  Fben,  "De  bass  drummer 
often  uses  up  moh  muscle  on  one 
chune  dan  de  fust  fiddler  does  on 
half-a-dozen." 

o 

Mistress— Mary,  didn't  I  tell  you  I 
liked  my  beef  well  done?" 

Mary— "You  did,  marm,  but  I 
didn't  say  anything,  did  I?  People 
can  have  their  whims,  if  they  want 
to,  for  all  o'  me." 

o 

A  remarkable  temperance  sermon 
was  that  delivered  by  a  priest  in  Ire- 
laud,  which  concluded  with  this  con- 
vincing statement  to  his  flock : 
"What  makes  ye  shoot  at  yer  land- 
lords ?  The  drink  !  Ay,  and  what 
makes  ye  miss  them  ?    The  drink!" 
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MARTHA  SHEPARD  I^IPPINCOTT. 


Would  we  could  see  another's  soul 

As  we  can  see  our  own, 
'Twould  save  us  many  sad  mistakes, 

Were  such  a  power  known. 
How  often  we  misjudge  someone. 

Because  we  cannot  see 
Their  hearts,  but  as  we  feel  our  own, 

And  think,  so  theirs  must  be. 

Could  we  but  step  right  in  their  place 

And  feel  as  they  would  feel, 
Our  sympathy  would  be  aroused, 

Their  souls  would  seem  more  real. 
We  then  would  less  misunderstand, 

And  other's  hearts  we'd  know, 
A  sympathetic  cord  would  bind. 

And  other's  feelings  show. 

Young  People's  Paper. 


CHE  charm  of  the  yellow  metal 
seldom  asserts  itself  more  clear- 
ly than  in  the  account  given  by 
Hugues  Le  Roux,  a  French  explorer, 
of  the  method  of  collecting  gold  from 
the  placer  mines  of  Abj'ssinia.  The 
IDrecious  metal  is  found  by  the  natives 
in  small  nuggets  and  dust  in  the  beds 
of  streams.  They  carry  it  to  market 
in  large  quills,  which  are  as  trans- 
parent as  tubes  of  glass.  The  brokers 
who  buy  the  gold  work  it  up  into  the 
form  of  circles  of  the  average  size  of 
a  finger-ring.  But  these  circles  are 
not  quiie  closed,  because  the  pur- 
chaser always  insists  on  twisting 
them,  like  strings  of  molasses  candy. 


in  order  to  detect  possible  adultera- 
tionsi  Experienced  fingers  can  tell 
if  the  yielding  metal  possesses  the 
exact  malleability  of  gold. 


Some  remarkable  fine  flint  and 
stone  implements  belonging  to  the 
so-called  Paleolithic  Age  have  been 
discovered  on  the  estates  of  the  Mar- 
quis of  Ailesbury,  near  Savernake 
Forest,  in  England.  They  were  buried 
in  a  deposit  of  gravel,  and  some  of 
them  are  as  highly  polished  as  if  they 
had  been  submitted  to  the  action  of 
blown  sand.  In  form  they  are  similar 
to  the  famous  paleolithic  implements 
from  the  valley  of  the  Somme  in 
France. 


The  art  of  making  malleable  glass, 
which  is  said  to  have  been  well  under- 
stood by  the  Egyptians,  but  which  has 
been  for  centuries  lost,  has  been  re- 
discovered by  Louis  Kauffeld,  of 
Richmond,  Ind.,  so  the  daily  press 
says.  Mr.  Kauffeld  is  a  lamp  chimney 
maker,  and  has  for  years  tried  to  de- 
vise a  chimney  that  would  withstand 
excessive  heat.  The  new  process,  it 
is  stated,  renders  possible  the  making 
of  cooking  vessels  out  of  glass. 


In  order  to  preserve  the  steel  of  the 
gigantic  Forth  Bridge  in  Scotland 
from  the  effects  of  the  weather,  it  is 
re-painted  every  third  year,  and  the 
structure  is   so  large    that    it    takes 
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three  years  for  the  workmen  employ- 
ed, about  35  in  number,  to  cover  the 
entire  bridge,  so  that,  being  compel- 
led as  soon  as  they  have  reached  one 
end  to  begin  again  at  the  opposite 
end,  they  are  continually  at  work. 
The  bridge  contains  50,000  tons  of 
metal,  and  is  8,295  feet  in  length. 


Oranges  were  first  introduced  into 
Louisiana  by  the  Jesuits,  who  grew 
them  in  their  gardens,  on  which  a 
part  of  the  city  of  New  Orleans  now 
stands.  The  fruit,  in  its  sweetness 
and  juiciness,  is  superior  to  that  of 
Cuba,  to  which  island  it  is  indige- 
nous. Orange-culture  covers  a  com- 
paratively small  acreage  of  the  State, 
but  the  fruit  yields  a  large  income  to 
the  owners  of  the  trees. 


An  article  recently  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Sun  that  gives  the  bibulous 
man  something  to  think  about.  It  is 
said  that  H.  Charles  Obendaugh,  of 
Binghampton,  N.  Y.,  has  perfected  a 
process  of  distillation  and  compres- 
sion whereby  whiskey  can  be  com- 
pressed and  carried  like  pills.  Before 
the  possibilities  of  the  whiskey  pellet 
the  imagination  must  stand  aghast. 


We;  have  nine  battleships  built,  and 
eight  under  construction.  The  nine 
are:  Alabama,  Illinois,  Wisconsin, 
Kearsage,  Kentucky,  Iowa,  Indiana, 
Massachusetts  and  Oregon;  the  eight 
are:  Maine,  Missouri,  Ohio,  Georgia, 
New  Jersey,  Nebraska,  Virginia  and 
Rhode  Island. 

North  Africa  has  one  Protestant 
missionary  to  125,000  Moslems;  the 
Sahara  has  one  to  2,500,000;  the  Sou- 
dan, one  to  45,000,000;  West  Africa, 
one  to  30,000;  Central  Africa,  one  to 
14,000  heathens. 

In  New  York  there  are  over  3,000 
physicians  to  attend  a  million  and  a 
half  of  people,  or  one  to  every  500, 
In  heathen  lands  there  is  but  one  to 
every  3,000,000,  or  twice  the  popula- 
tion of  New  York. 


We;  have  nine  navy  yards,  at 
Boston;  Mare  Island,  California;  New 
York;  Noifolk,  Va.;  Pensacola,  Fla.; 
Philadelphia;  Portsmouth,  N.  H.; 
Paget  Sound,  Wash.;  and  Washing- 
ton. There  are  also  naval  stations, 
not  yards  technically,  at  Havana, 
Hawaii,  Key  West,  New  Orleans, 
Newport,  Cavite,  Philippine  Island^, 
Port  Royal  and  TuLuila,  Samoa. 


Se;naTor  Hoar  introduced  in  Con- 
gress a  bill  prohibiting  the  importa- 
tion into  the  United  States  of  birds  or 
their  feathers  for  ornamental  pur- 
poses, and  imposing  a  fine  of  $50  for 
each  offence. 

The;  town  of  Westhofen,  in  Ger- 
many, still  enforces  an  old  ordinance 
which  forbids  anyone  walking  in  the 
street  with  a  lighted  cigar. 

There;  are  more  than  2,410  wo- 
men's clubs  scattered  throughout  the 
United  States,  with  a  total  member- 
ship of  half  a  million  women. 


A  Cigarette  smoker  sends  into 
the  air  about  4,000,000,000  particles 
of  dust  at  every  pull,  according  to  Dr. 
Atkins'  investigations. 


CURRENT   EVENTS. 


THE  GLOBE-TROTTERS. 


The  Martinique  Catastrophe. 
— On  the  moruing  of  May  8th  the 
city  of  St.  Pierre,  Martinique,  was 
totally  destroyed  by  an  eruption  of 
Mont  Pelee,  a  cone  in  the  northern 
part  of  Martinique  which  had  been 
slumbering  for  many  years.  The 
ancient  crater,  now  the  bed  of  a  lake, 
was  the  frequent  resort  of  picnic 
parties  from  St.  Pierre  and  no  trouble 
was  ever  expected  from  this  sleeping 
volcano  until  on  May  3d,  when  Pelee 
began  to  throw  out  dense  clouds  of 
smoke.  On  May  5th  streams  of  lava 
poured  down  the  mountain  com- 
pletely entombing  the  large  Guerin 
sugar  factory  and  killing  nearly  one 
hundred  persons.  Ashes  fell  in 
showers  the  two  following  days,  and 
the  frequent  groauings  of  the  earth 
frightened  the  people  of  St.  Pierre, 
but  they  were  assured  by  the  au- 
thorities that  there  was  no  danger. 
The  Governor,  M.  Moutlet,  even 
going  to  St.  Pierre  with  a  detachment 
of  soldiers  from  Fort  de  France  to 
prevent  a  general  exodus  of  the  in- 
habitants. At  eight  o'clock  in  the 
morning  of  May  8th,  there  was  a 
terrific  explosion,  the  entire  upper 
part  of  Mont  Pelee  was  blown  off, 
and  a  tremendous  cloud  of  smoke 
and  red  hot  lava  rolled  over  the  city 
and  in  a  few  moments  the  city  was  a 


mere  heap  of  debris  in  which  were 
strewn  the  bodies  of  thousands  of 
people.  It  is  asserted  that  a  single 
minute  sufficed  for  the  extinction  of 
thirty  thousand  lives.  What  took 
place  in  that  awful  minute  is  de- 
scribed by  an  observer  on  a  vessel  in 
St.  Pierre  harbor,  as  a  tremendous 
cloud  of  smoke  and  cinders  rushing 
over  the  town  and  port  and  instantly 
enveloping  them  in  a  sheet  of  flame. 
Several  vessels  were  submerged  by 
the  tidal  wave  that  followed,  one,  the 
Roddam,  with  ten  of  her  crew  burned 
to  death,  and  others  fatally  injured 
crept  to  St.  Lucia.  The  Governor  of 
the  Island  and  the  English  and 
American  Consuls  with  their  families 
perished  with  the  multitude.  A  vol- 
cano called  La  Soufriere,  on  the  Brit- 
ish island  of  St.  Vincent,  has  had  a 
so  called  sympathetic  eruption,  and 
killed  nearly  a  thousand.  Steam- 
ships from  Fort  de  France  are  re- 
moving the  survivors  from  St.  Pierre 
and  vicinity,  and  carrying  provisions 
for  the  homeless  and  starving  thou- 
sands. France  is  contributing  lib- 
erally for  the  destitute,  and  much 
money  and  food  is  being  given  by 
the  United  States  and  other  countries. 
Cuba. — On  May  20th  at  twelve 
o'clock  noon,  General  Wood  trans- 
ferred to  the  President  and  Congress 
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of  Cuba,  the  government  and  thus, 
a  new  era  was  begun  in  Cuban  his- 
tory. Havana  was  crowded  with 
people  and  gay  with  elaborate  and 
beautiful  decorations,  while  thou- 
sands of  Cuban  flags  were  seen  on 
every  hand.  The  actual  ceremony  of 
the  transfer  was  brief,  but  impres- 
sive, being  held  in  a  room  which  had 
for  many  years  been  used  by  the 
Captains-general  of  Spain.  General 
Wood  read  the  written  transfer,  pre- 
pared by  the  United  States  War  De- 
partment. President  Palmer  then 
signed  the  document  and  troops  from 
the  7th  Cavalry  lowered  the  Ameri- 
can flag  and  raised  the  Cuban  colors. 
The  immense  crowds  around  the 
building  were  wild  with  enthusiasm 
and  cheer  after  cheer  arose.  Good 
wishes  and  congratulatory  despatches 
have  been  sent  from  various  nations, 
United  States  Congress,  President 
Roosevelt  and  others  to  the  Cuban 
Congress  or  to  President  Palmer. 

PORXO  Rico. — An  interesting  fact 
is  noted  in  a  letter  from  Mr.  Samuel 
M.  Lindsay,  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion in  Porto  Rico.  He  speaks  with 
great  pleasure  of  the  fact  that  native 
school-teachers  in  Porto  Rico  have 
such  great  zeal  and  ability  in  learning 
the  English  language  and  acquiring 
American  methods  of  teaching.  It 
is  in  the  schools  that  the  most  work 
can  be  done  toward  "Americanizing" 
the  island  and  it  is  gratifying  to 
know  how  much  is  being  done.  Mr. 
Lindsay  proposes  to  offer  small  cash 
prizes  to  those  who  stand  the  highest 
in  voluntary  examinations  in  English. 

The  Coai-  Strike. — The  anthra- 


cite coal-miners  of  Pennsylvania  went 
on  strike  May  12.     There  are  said  to 
be  147,000  miners  directly  involved, 
and    railroad    workers    who    will  be 
thrown  out  by  a  strike  bring  the  total 
number  up  to  175  000.     The  demands 
of  the  miners  are,  shorter  hours  for 
the    men  who  have  to  work  ten  or 
twelve    hours   a  day  ,  higher   wases 
for  the  men  who  work  but  170  to  190 
days  in  the  year,  and  earn  about  $350 
for  the  year's  work  ;  and  a  more  uni- 
form and   equitable  system  of  weigh- 
ing the  coal  for  the  miners  who  are 
paid  by  the  ton.     Some  of  the  more 
conservative  among  the  mine  work- 
ers, including  President  John  Mitch- 
ell, seem   to    have    exhausted   every 
effort  to  induce  the  operators  to  sub- 
mit the  disputed  points  to  a  board  of 
arbitration.     The  officials  of  the  rail- 
road   companies,    which  control  the 
situation  in  the  anthracite  region,  re- 
fuse   to    arbitrate.     The    summer   is 
coming  on,  and,  as  anthracite  coal  is 
hardly  used   at  all  in  manufactories 
except  in  New  York  City,  the  com- 
panies think  they  have  a  large  enough 
supply  for  the  present.     On  the  other 
hand,  the  United  Mine  Workers  boast 
that  the  last  strike,  that  of  1900,  was 
a   great   financial    success,   and   that 
their  organization  is  better  equipped 
than  any  other  body  of  working  men 
to   endure  the    hardships  of  a   long 
shut-down.     Several  of  the  small  in- 
dependent operators  whose  relations 
with    the     mine    workers    are    of    a 
friendly  nature,  would  accede  to  the 
demands  of  the  union  but  cannot  do 
so   unless   the  large  coal   companies 
will  do  the  same. 


5+ 


TAI,KS  AND  TAI.es. 


Y.  M.  C.  A,  Navai,  Branch  Ded- 
icated.— The  formal  dedication  of 
the  new  building  of  the  Naval  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association,  at  No. 
167  Sands  Street,  Brooklyn  occurred 
May  15.  The  gift,  (grounds  and 
building),  is  from  Miss  Helen  Gould 
as  a  memorial  to  her  parents.  It  will 
be  devoted  to  the  enjoyment  of  such 
members  of  the  Association  as  find 
themselves  in  the  port  of  New  York 
and  their  comrades  in  the  Navy  and 
Marine  Corps.  The  Secretary  of 
War,  Admiral  Dewey  and  many  other 
navy  officials  were  present.  Miss 
Gould  presented  the  building  through 
the  Woman's  Auxiliary  of  the  Inter- 
national Committee  of  Young  Men's 
Christian  Associations,  and  Dr.  L,u- 
cien  C.  Warner,  Chairman  of  the 
International  Committee  accepted  the 
gift,  pledging  the  endeavors  of  the 
Committee  to  admiuister  the  prop- 
erty for  the  best  good  of  the  Ameri- 
can seaman.  The  buildiug  although 
devoted  to  their  interests  is  not  a 
charitable  institution  as  the  sailors 
who  come  there  are  expected  to  pay 
their  board,  a  very  moderate  sum. 
Many  t'nought  the  building  too  large 
and  fine,  but  the  day  of  its  dedication 
saw  over  a  hundred  sailors  housed  in 
it  and  board  paid  for,  and  the  sailors 
had  then  only  begun  to  come  ashore. 

The  Southern  Educationai, 
Movement. — The  first  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Southern  Educational  Con- 
ference since  the  inauguration  of  the 
new  Southern  Education  Board  has 
just  been  held.  The  attendance  of 
delegates  was  very  large,  every 
southern     state    being     represented. 


The  awakening  of  the  public  interest 
in  the  South  toward  educational  ad- 
vantages being  extended  to  all  with- 
out regard  to  color  was  discussed. 
Such  men  as  Hon.  Hoke  Smith,  Gov- 
ernor Aycoch  of  North  Carolina,  Mr. 
Wm.  H.  Baldwin,  and  Mr.  Hamilton 
W.  Mabie  spoke  on  the  problem  of 
the  education  of  Americans  as  a  na- 
tional need.  It  is  a  significant  fact 
that  every  Southern  speaker  spoke 
on  the  necessity  of  the  broadest  edu- 
cational advantages  to  both  white 
and  black.  The  Southern  papers  are 
all  favorable  to  the  movement,  though 
one  complains  that  too  much  North- 
ern money  goes  to  educate  the  negro 
and  too  little  to  educate  the  white 
man.  But  the  most  broad-minded 
men  of  the  South  are  in  favor  of  the 
movement  and  probably  in  a  few 
years  the  negro  will  receive  the  same 
advantages  as  the  white  man.  All 
the  Conference  are  strong  for  the 
new  movement  and  they  are  backed 
by  plenty  of  money  so  there  is  no 
reason  why  they  can  not  succeed. 

Science. — A  new  mechanical  track- 
laying  device,  now  being  used  for  the 
first  time  near  Greenville,  Pa.,  has 
been  devised  by  R.  E-  Hurley,  of 
Scranton,  Pa.  In  this  arrangement 
the  construction  train  is  preceded  by 
a  machine  car  bearing  a  steel  truss 
derrick,  extending  sixty  feet  over  the 
road-bed.  Next  comes  a  car  with 
elevated  platform,  upon  which  the 
boiler,  fuel  and  water  supplies  are 
carried.  At  the  center  of  the  length 
of  each  of  the  rail  and  tie  cars  is 
placed  a  roller,  and  on  these  rollers 
two  lines  of  rails,  one  on  each  side  of 
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the  car,  are  carried  forward  towards 
the  head  of  the  train.  At  the  rear  of 
this  line  of  rails  a  gang  connects  rail 
after  rail  as  the  line  moves  ahead. 
When  the  rail  arrives  at  the  machine- 
car  it  is  disconnected  from  those  in 
the  rear  by  taking  out  one  bolt  and 
slackening  the  other,  here  it  is 
grasped  by  specially  constructed 
hoisting-tongs  and  lowered  by  one 
man  to  the  ties  below.  As  the  train 
moves  slowly  at  a  rate  of  20  or  30 
feet  a  minute,  the  suspended  rail 
reaches  a  point  about  one  foot  back 
of  the  previously  laid  rail,  from 
whence  it  is  moved  forward  by  hand. 
The  rail  is  then  released  from  the 
tongs  and  the  bolting  is  done  while 
the  train  moves  slowly.  But  the  ma- 
chine does  more  than  lays  rails  ;  it 
also  places  the  ties  for  them  to  rest 
on.  The  ties  are  loaded  on  cars 
placed  between  the  machine-car,  and 
the  cars  of  rails.  The  machinery 
is  so  geared  that  the  material  moves 
over  the  cars  at  exactly  the  same 
speed  as  the  train  moves  over  the 
track,  thus  keeping  up  a  constant 
supply  of  ties  and  rails  at  just  the 
rate  required.  This  work  is  all  done 
with  the  least  possible  amount  of 
labor,  and  with  very  little  lifting. 
The  man  are  distributed  over  the 
train  and  on  the  road-bed  in  front  of 
the  machine-car  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  be  free  to  work  without  interfering 
with  each  other.  This  machine,  with 
forty  men,  is  capable  of  laying  two 
miles  of  track  per  day. — Severo's  air- 
ship was  given  a  trial  in  Paris  on 
May  4.  He  fastened  his  airship  by 
means   of   a   rope,    Severo  rose  to  a 


height  of  130  feet,  manoeuvred  about 
for  a  short  time  and  then  returned  to 
his  shed.  The  trials  seem  to  have 
been  satisfactory  on  the  whole. 
Severo  is  no  unexperienced  aeronaut. 
For  over  twenty  years  he  has  occu- 
pied himself  with  the  problem  of  fly- 
ing. In  1881  he  carried  out  some 
dirigible  kite  experiments  in  Natal. 
Like  Santos-Dumont,  Severo  is  a 
Brazilian. 

Passing  Away  of  Four  Noteb 
Men. — We  note  within  a  period  of 
two  weeks  the  deaths  of  four  men 
who  have  created  much  that  has  in- 
fluenced the  present  generation  and 
will  be  for  the  well  being  of  workers 
in  the  future.  On  April  20,  Frank  R. 
Stockton  died  at  Washington,  aged 
68  years.  He  is  regarded  as  one  of 
America's  most  buoyant  and  repre- 
sentative humourists.  The  book 
which  brought  him  note  and  after  a 
quarter  of  a  century  of  unbroken 
popularity  is  still  his  most  character- 
istic product,  is  Rudder  Grange.  No 
where  can  be  found  such  genuine  and 
perfectly  recognizeable  American 
characters.  His  was  a  most  interest- 
ing personality — small  in  statue,  of 
slight  frame,  with  a  face  grown  sing- 
ularly wrinkled,  and  blazing  out  of  it 
the  most  brilliant  and  cordial  dark 
eyes  that  ever  shown  upon  a  friend. 
He  had  a  peculiar  power  of  making 
friends  and  held  them  by  his  sincerity, 
his  integrity,  his  modesty,  and  his 
capital  good  fellowship.  "He  made 
life  agreeable,  not  only  by  the  play  of 
his  own  humor,  but  by  persuading 
other  people  to  use  this  great  re- 
source.    This  same   spirit  dominates 
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his  work  and  will  bring  its  own  mes- 
sage to  those  who  have  not  known 
himpersoaally."— On  May  5,  Frances 
Bret  Harte  passed  away  in  I^ondon. 
There  is  a  truthful  and  interestingly 
narated  description  of  the  far  West  in 
frontier  days,  in  his  stories  that  is  ac- 
cepted as  history.  He  wrote  of  the 
people  among  whom  he  lived.  He 
was  also  what  one  might  call  a  literary 
pioneer.  His  particular  type  of  fic- 
tion was  an  innovation  on  his  part 
which  has  since  become  common. 
He  proved  the  value  of  national  color 
in  literature.  In  "The  Luck  of  Roar- 
ing Camp"  he  has  added  the  touch  of 
pathos  and  human  interest  which 
makes  us  see  the  deep  and  genuine 
hnmanity  beneath  the  coarseness  and 
the  squalor.  Bret  Harte  had  to  a  high 
degree,  this  artistic  instinct.  His 
poems,  especially  "  The  Heathen 
Chinese"  were  and  are  humorously 
truthful  pictures  of  the  life  of  the 
western  pioneer. — Rear-Admiral  Wil- 
liam T.  Sampson  died  on  May  6,  in 
Washington  at  the  age  of  62  years. 
He  it  is,  who  has  so  successfully  ac- 
complished reconstruction  of  our 
navy  with  the  new  type  of  high-power 
built  up  breach-loading  rifles  and  such 
radical  improvements  as  face-hard- 
ened armor  plate.  He  was  eminently 
fitted  for  his  work  by  his  sterling 
character  and  excellent  education  in 
Naval  tactics  and  practical  service. 
His  death  has  left  a  gap  in  the  ranks 
of  our  abler  naval  man  that  will  not 
be  easily  filled.— On  May  S,  Paul  Lei- 
cester Ford  was  cruelly  murdered  by 
his  brother,  who  then  committed  sui- 
cide. The  affair  was  the  result  of  a 
quarrel  over  money  matters.  This 
writer,  whose  work  was  seemingly 
just  commenced,  for  he  was  only  37 


years  old,  will  be  missed  in  the  liter- 
ary life  of  America.  He  was  a  serious 
historical  student  and  has  accomp- 
lished work  which  will  be  very  help- 
ful to  students.  In  fiction  writing  he 
achieved  a  genuine  literary  success  in 
"The  Honorable  Peter  Sterling"  and 
a  popular  triumph  in  "  Janice  Mere- 
dith," besides  other  novels  which 
have  afforded  entertainment  and 
cheer  to  many. 

Drama. — Madam  Sarah  Bernhardt 
is  playing  in  London,  Marion  Craw- 
ford's version  of  the  story  of  Fran- 
cesca  da  Rimini.  The  play,  accord- 
ing to  an  English  critic,  is  as  different 
as  possible  to  Mr.  Stephen  Phillips's. 
Historical  exactitude,  even  with  the 
additional  grace  of  intensely  dramatic 
moments  in  the  action  of  the  play,  is 
hardly  a  compensation  for  the  ex- 
tremely distasteful  aspect  given  to 
the  story.  Mme  Bernhardt  has  never- 
theless made  a  great  success  of  the 
play. — The  "Lady  of  Lyons"  is  to  be 
revived  for  a  brief  engagement  with 
Mary  Mannering  and  Kyrle  Bellew 
and  The  "Hunchback"  with  Viola 
Allen. — "Hearts  Aflame"  a  society 
drama  by  Mrs.  Genevieve  Haines, 
was  produced  at  the  Garrick  before  a 
large  and  friendly  audiences.  Mrs. 
Haines  is  the  wife  of  the  rising 
young  actor  Robert  Haines  who 
acted  the  principal  male  part  in  his 
wife's  play.  Mrs.  Fiske  is  not  allowed 
by  the  public  to  withdraw  her  won- 
derful performance  of  Tess,  and  it  is 
to  be  continued  until  further  notice 
as  the  warm  weather  will  not  inter- 
fere with  it  as  the  theatre  can  be 
artificially  cooled  by  a  new  apparatus, 
Mrs.  Fiske  has  never  acted  better 
and  the  entire  cast  is  exceptionally 
strong. 
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OF  all  the  countries  on  our  globe,  Norway,  in  some  respects,  must  rank  as 
the  most  wonderful.  From  the  North  Cape  to  its  most  southern  limit 
the  distance  is  about  eleven  hundred  miles.  Nearly  one-third  of  this  great 
area  lies  within  the  Arctic  circle.  One  would  expect  its  climate  to  be  that  of 
Greenland  ;  but  Nature  saves  it  as  a  habitation  for  the  race  by  sending  thither 
the  mysterious  Gulf  Stream,  which  crosses  the  Atlantic  for  five  thousands 
miles,  and,  although  far  spent  on  that  distant  shore  fulfills  its  mission,  trans- 
forming by  its  still  warm  breath,  an  otherwise  barren  region  to  a  fertile  land. 

But  this  is  only  the  beginning  of  Norway's  wonders.  Exposed  to  all  the 
fury  of  the  North  Sea,  the  Arctic  and  Atlantic,  the  navigation  of  its  coast 
would  be  well-nigh  impossible  had  not  indulgent  Nature  made  here  countless 
breakwaters,  by  means  of  a  vast  fringe  of  islands  more  than  a  thousand  miles 
in  length,  behind  which  are  smooth,  sheltered  channels  for  the  largest  ships. 

Again,  Norwegian  mountains  come  directly  to  the  sea.  On  this  account, 
one  might  suppose  that  the  interior  would  be  inaccessible.  But  Nature  does 
here  one  more  act  of  kindness,  and  penetrates  these  mountain  walls  at  many 
points  with  ocean  avenues,  sometimes  a  hundred  miles  in  length,  and  with 
such  depth  that,  at  their  farthest  limits,  steamers  may  come  directly  to  the 
shore.  Moreover,  to  enhance  its  mystery  and  beauty.  Nature  bestows  on  this 
her  favorite,  a  day  that  is  a  summer  long — a  light  that  never  elsewhere  was  on 
land  or  sea,  and  makes  its  splendid  vistas  still  more  glorious  by  a  midnight 
sun. 

"There  have  been  few  experiences  in  my  life,"  said  Mr.  S.  "more  joyous 
and  exhilarating ^than  my  arrival  in  Christiania.     It  was  six  o'clock  in  the 
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morning  as  our  steamer  glided  up  the  noble  harbor.  The  sky  was  cloudless  ; 
the  water  of  the  deepest  blue  ;  a  few  white  sails  rose  here  and  there,  like  sea- 
gulls, from  the  waves.  The  forest-covered  islands,  emerald  to  the  water's 
edge,  seemed  gems  upon  the  bosom  of  the  bay.  Beyond  were  mountains 
glistening  in  an  atmosphere,  the  like  of  which  for  clearness  we  had  never 
seen  ;  while  the  first  breath  of  that  crisp,  aromatic  air  (a  most  delicious 
blending  of  the  odors  of  mountain,  sea,  and  forest)  can  never  be  forgotten," 

"This,  this  is  Norway !"  we  exclaimed,  "and  it  is  all  before  us;  first,  in 
the  joy  of  exploration  ;  then  in  the  calmer,  though  perpetual,  pleasure  of  its 
retrospection." 

Excited  by  our  anticipations,  we  disembark  as  speedily  as  possible,  and 
hasten  to  the  Hotel  Victoria.  It  is  a  well-kept,  comfortable  hostelry,  whose 
chief  peculiarity  is  a  spacious  court-yard  where  frequently  in  summer, 
table  d'  bote  is  served  beneath  a  mammoth  tent  of  gorgeous  colors.  More- 
over, it  is  a  pleaaant  rendezvous  for  travelers ;  for  while  some  tourists  are 
here  setting  forth  upon  their  inland  journey,  others  have  just  completed  it, 
and  with  bronzed  faces  tell  strange  stories  of  the  North,  which  sound  like 
tales  invented  by  Munchausen. 

Impatient  to  arrange  our  route,  after  a  breakfast  in  the  hotel  courtyard 
we  went  directly  to  the  individual  known  as  "Bennett." 

"Bennett?  who  is  Bennett?"  the  reader  perhaps  exclaims.  My  friend, 
there  is  but  one  Norway,  and  Bennett  is  its  prophet.  Bennett  is  the  living 
encyclopaedia  of  Norway  ;  its  animated  map  ;  its  peripatetic  guide-book.  Nor 
is  this  all.  He  is  the  traveler's  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend.  He  sketches 
lengthy  tours  back  and  forth  as  easily  as  sailors  box  the  compass  ;  tells  hiui 
which  roads  to  take  and  which  to  avoid ;  sends  word  ahead  for  carriages  and 
horses  ;  engages  rooms  for  him  within  the  Arctic  circle  ;  forwards  his  letters, 
so  that  he  may  read  them  by  the  midnight  sun  ;  gives  him  a  list  of  carriage- 
coupons  which  the  coach-men  cry  for  ;  and  (more  important  still)  so  plans  his 
numerous  arrivals  and  departures  on  the  coast  that  he  may  always  find  a  train 
or  steamer  there  awaiting  him.     This  is  a  most  essential  thing  in  Norway. 

As  a  rule  Norwegian  time-tables  are  about  as  difl&cult  to  decipher  as  the 
inscriptions  on  a  Chinese  tea-caddy.  Even  Bradshaw,  the  author  of  that 
English  railway  guide  which  is  the  cause  of  so  much  apoplexy,  came  here  to 
Norway  a  few  years  ago,  and  died  in  trying  to  make  out  its  post-road  and 
railway  system.  Some  think  that  it  was  judgment  upon  him.  At  all  events, 
his  grave  is  near  Chrisliania,  and  he  sleeps  while  the  "globe-trotter,"  whom 
he  long  befriended,  still  rushes  to  and  fro. 

Although  an  Englishman  by  birth,  "Bennett"  has  been  for  fifty  years  a 
resident  of  Norway,  and  is  a  blessing  to  all  travelers  in  that  country.  At  first 
he  gave  his  services  gratuitously ;  but  as  the  tourists  began  to  multiply,  he 
found  that  such  disinterestedness  was  impossible.     He  at  length  made  a  busi- 
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ness  of  it,  and  year  by  year  it  has  steadily  increased.  A  new  edition  of  his 
guide-book  comes  out  every  season  ;  and  to  still  further  help  the  public  he 
has  begotten  four  young  Bennetts,  who  act  as  courteous  agents  for  their 
father  in  Bergen,  Trondhjem,  and  Christiania.  He  has  no  "personally  con- 
ducted parties."  He  has  no  wish  to  go  outside  of  Norway.  But  here  on 
account  of  the  peculiar  style  of  traveling  and  the  difficulty  of  the  language,  it 
is  a  great  convenience  to  employ  him. 

Our  arrangements  with  this  guardian  of  Norwegian  tourists  having  at 
length  been  concluded,  we  strolled  for  some  time  through  Christiania's 
streets.  It  is  a  clean  and  cheerful  city  though  it  can  boast  of  little  architect- 
ual  beauty. 

The  Royal  Palace  is  its  finest  building,  but  even  this,  on  close  inspection, 
proves  to  be  more  useful  than  ornamental,  and  well  suited  to  a  nation  forced 
to  practice  strict  economy.  On  inspecting  the  structure  it  is  interesting  to 
remember  how  independent  Norway  is  of  Sweden,  although  both  countries 
are  governed  by  one  King.  The  parliament  in  Christiania  is  wholly  separate 
from  that  of  Stockholm.  No  Swede  may  hold  political  office  here.  Even 
the  power  of  the  King  is  limited,  for  if  a  bill  is  passed  three  times  in  the 
Norwegian  Parliament,  then,  notwithstanding  the  royal  veto,  it  becomes  law. 
Moreover,  in  accordance  with  the  Constitution,  the  King  of  Sweden  and  Nor- 
way must  be  crowned  in  Norway  ;  he  must  reside  here  three  months  in  the 
year  ;  here,  also,  he  must  open  Parliament  in  person,  and  hold  receptions,  for 
no  Norwegian  wishes  to  go  to  Stockholm  for  a  presentation  to  his  sovereign. 
In  this  portion  of  his  realm,  also  he  must  be  addressed  as  "King  of  Norway 
and  Sweden,"  not  of  "Sweden  and  Norway."  A  certain  rivalry  still  exists 
between  these  two  nations.  Norwegians  sometimes  say:  "We  love  the 
English,  and  drink  tea  ;  the  Swedes  love  the  French  and  drink  coffee  !" 

One  of  the  first  things  that  attracted  my  attention  in  my  walks  through 
Christiania  was  the  peculiar  sign,  "Rum  for  Resande."  Judge  not  however, 
from  appearances  in  this  strange  language  of  the  north.  It  is  said  that  not 
long  ago  an  English-speaking  traveler  of  strong  prohibition  principles  was 
horrified  at  seeing  this  announcement  frequently  displayed. 

"What  does  that  last  word  'Resande'  mean?"  he  asked  suspiciously. 

"Travelers,"  was  the  reply. 

"Rum  for  travelers!"  he  exclaimed.  "Oh,  this  is  terrible!  What  an 
insult  to  the  traveling  public  !  No,  I,  for  one,  protest  against  such  misrepre- 
tentation.     I  am  a  traveler,  but  I  never  take  a  drop  of  rum." 

"Not  quite  so  fast,"  rejoined  a  Norwegian,  who  was  laughing  heartily  ; 
"that  first  word  means  not  rum  but  rooms;  the  whole  sentence,  therefore, 
merely  signifies,  'lodging  for  travelers'  " 

Eager  to  start  upon  our  northward  journey,  we  left  some  interesting  fea- 
tures in  Christiania  for  a  later  visit,  and  on  a  beautiful  June  morning  set  out 
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for  the  coast.  The  train  conveyed  us  in  two  hours  to  Lake  Mjosen,  where  we 
embarked  upon  a  little  steamer.  From  that  time  on,  although  continually 
traveling  we  saw  no  more  railways  for  a  month.  This  lovely  sheet  of  water 
has  a  marvelous  depth,  its  bed,  jn  places,  being  one  thousand  feet  below  the 
level  of  the  sea.  This  fact  grows  more  mysterious  when  we  remember  that 
on  the  occasion  of  the  Lisbon  earthquake,  in  1755,  the  waters  of  this  lake, 
although  so  remote  from  Portugal,  were  so  terribly  disturbed,  that  they  rose 
suddenly  to  the  height  of  twenty  feet,  and  then  as  suddenly  subsided. 

It  was  while  sailing  on  the  waters  of  Lake  Mjosen  that  we  had  another 
curious  linguistic  experience.  Next  to  Norwegian  or  Swedish,  English  is 
best  understood  and  spoken  by  the  natives,  especially  among  the  seafaring 
population.  We  did  not  know  this  fact  at  first,  and  as  we  had  just  come  from 
Germany,  it  seemed  more  natural  to  address  the  people  in  the  Teutonic 
tongue.  You  know  the  German  word  for  bright  or  clear  is  "hell."  Accord- 
inglp,  desiring  to  ask  the  captain  if  he  thought  that  the  weather  would  be  fine, 

Mr.  S stepped  up  to  him,  and  pointing  to  the  sky,  said  interrogatively 

"Hell?" 

"No,"  replied  the  captain,  in  perfectly  good  English,  "hell  doesn't  lie  in 
that  direction  !" 

A  sail  of  several  hours  here  through  charming  scenery  brought  us  at  last 
to  the  place  where  we  were  to  disembark.  Hardly  had  I  set  foot  upon  the 
pier,  when  a  man  accosted  me  in  good  familiar  English  : 

"Just  step  this  way,  sir,  if  you  please,"  he  said:  "The  carriage  ordered 
for  you  by  Mr.  Bennett  is  all  ready."  This  surely  was  a  pleasant  introduction. 
There  was  no  trouble  whatsoever — no  bargaining,  no  delay.  In  fifteen  min- 
utes we  had  started  on  our  four  days'  journey  to  the  sea. 
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Chapter  III. 

MY   EIRST   SORROW. 

'■'■^OTHER  had  not  yet  come  in  when  I  reached  home.  I  knew  she  was 
lie  going  driving  with  father,  so  was  not  surprised  at  her  being  out 
later  than  usual,  and  I  went  at  once  to  my  room.  I  was  rather  glad  of  the 
little  rest  before  seeing  mother,  for  I  still  felt  nervous  and  shaken,  and  I  was 
afraid  she  might  notice  that  there  was  something  unusual  the  matter,  and  ask 
awkward  questions.  Mother  was  always  sure  to  notice  at  once  if  there  was 
the  very  least  thing  wrong  with  me. 

I  had  not  been  in  my  room  ten  minutes,  however,  when  I  heard  the  car- 
riage stop,  and  a  moment  later  mother's  voice  called  me  from  the  foot  of  the 
stairs. 

"Daisy,  darling,  are  you  at  home?" 

I  ran  down  at  once,  and  stayed  with  mother,  as  I  generally  did  while  she 
dressed  for  dinner.  But  I  was  unusually  quiet,  and,  oddly  enough,  mother 
was  very  quiet  too.  She  did  not  ask  me  a  single  question  about  my  after- 
noon, and  seemed  so  preoccupied  that  I  began  to  wonder  uncomfortably 
whether  she  could  possibly  have  heard  of  my  adventure,  and  was  vexed  with 
me  for  not  mentioning  the  subject  at  once.  But  this  idea  was  soon  dispelled, 
when  mother,  after  putting  away  her  out  door  things,  instead  of  beginning  to 
dress  as  usual,  sat  down  beside  me  on  the  sofa,  and  taking  my  hand  in  hers, 
said  gently — 

"Daisy,  dear,  I  have  something  to  tell  you,  which  I  think  will  surprise 
you  very  much.  Where  do  you  think  father  wants  me  to  go  with  him  next 
week?" 

"Where?"  I  inquired,  eagerly. 

"To  California,  He  has  been  talking  about  taking  this  trip  for  some 
time,  but  has  only  just  decided  definitely.  We  have  neither  of  us  ever  been, 
you  know,  and  he  thinks  the  change  will  do  us  both  good." 

"How  perfectly  lovely  !"    I  exclaimed,   rapturously.      "I  have  always 
thought  it  would  be  so  delightful  to  travel.     What  day  do  we  start,  and  how 
long  shall  we  be  gone?" 
*All  rights  reserved. 
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Mother  was  silent  for  a  moment ;  then  she  said,  very  sadly,  but,  oh,  so 
tenderly — 

"My  darling,  I  have  to  tell  you  something  that  T  am  afraid  will  make 
you  unhappy.  But  my  little  girl  must  try  to  be  brave,  and  not  mind  any 
more  than  she  can  help.  Father  doesn't  think  he  can  possibly  take  any  one 
but  me," 

"Not  take  me  with  you  !"  I  exclaimed,  in  incredulous  amazement.  "Go  to 
California  without  me!  Oh,  mother,  you  wouldn't!  What  should  I  do? 
What  would  become  of  me  ?" 

"My  dear  child,"  said  mother,  trying  to  laugh,  "don't  look  at  it  in  such 
a  tragic  way.  We  shall  only  be  gone  six  weeks,  and  Rose  and  George  will 
come  over  here  to  stay  till  we  come  back.  We  have  just  been  to  see  them 
about  it,  and  they  are  quite  willing.  Father  wanted  to  make  all  the  arrange- 
ments as  soon  as  possible,  as  he  is  anxious  to  get  off  a  week  from  to-day." 

I  was  silent  in  sheer  inability  to  express  my  feelings.  Indeed,  in  that 
first  moment  I  don't  think  that  I  did  feel  anything  very  keenly  except  sur- 
prise. Never  since  I  could  remember  had  mother  and  I  been  separated  for 
more  than  a  night  or  two  at  a  time. 

The  idea  of  our  ever  being  parted  was  one  that  actually  had  never  even 
presented  itself  to  me  before.  But  slowly  the  full  force  of  the  meaning  of 
mother's  words  began  to  dawn  upon  me,  and  then  I  confess  that  my  first 
inclination  was  to  burst  out  crying  like  a  silly  child.  But  a  moment's  reflec- 
tion convinced  me  of  tb.e  folly  as  well  as  the  unkindness  of  such  a  proceeding. 
Well  did  I  know  that  never  of  her  own  free  will  would  mother  have  left  me 
even  for  a  night.  It  was  all  father's  doing,  of  course,  and  after  all,  why 
should  I  blame  him?  It  was  only  natural  that  he  shouldn't  want  to  be 
bothered  with  me  on  such  a  long  journey.  It  wasn't  as  if  I  were  his  very  own 
child.  That  last  thought  caused  me  a  keen  stab  of  pain,  and  I  caught 
mother's  hand,  and  held  it  tight  for  a  moment,  while  I  struggled  hard  to 
check  my  desire  to  cry.  I  think  mother  understood  just  how  I  felt  without 
my  saying  a  word,  for  she  suddenly  bent  down  and  kissed  me,  murmuring 
softly  :     "My  own  little  Daisy,  my  own  brave  little  girl  !" 

That  caress  was  almost  too  much  for  me,  but  I  did  manage  to  control 
myself,  and  then  mother  went  on  to  tell  me  of  their  plans,  and  of  how  anx- 
ious father  was  that  she  should  enjoy  the  trip.  The  Ripleys  were  to  keep 
house  for  me,  and  she  pointed  out  how  pleasant  it  would  be  for  me  to  have 
baby  George  to  play  with  as  much  as  I  liked.  And  all  the  time,  though  I 
answered,  and  asked  questions,  and  even  tried  to  smile,  I  was  feeling  as 
though  a  heavy  load  was  settling  down  upon  my  heart,  and  the  world  had 
suddenly  grown  dark  and  cold. 

Just  as  soon  as  I  heard  father's  footstep  I  jumped  up,  and  made  some 
excu?;e  for  going  off  to  my  own  room.     And  there  I — well,  never  mind  how  I 
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spent  the  next  half  hour.  When  I  came  down  to  dinner  I  think  I  appeared 
much  as  usual.  I  thought  father  seemed  somehow  relieved  aud  his  manner 
was  more  cheerful  than  it  had  been  for  some  days.  He  was  so  very  kind  to 
me  that  I  was  puzzled  to  account  for  such  strange  inconsistency  at  first,  to 
refuse  to  take  me  to  California,  and  then  to  treat  me  with  special  attention. 
But  I  really  believe  it  was  because  he  had  feared  I  would  make  a  fuss,  and 
was  charmed  to  find  me  apparently  so  reasonable. 

The  next  few  days  were  very  sad  ones  for  me.  I  was  so  unaccustomed  to 
trouble  of  any  kind  that  I  scarcely  knew  how  to  bear  it.  I  am  so  glad  to 
remember  now  that  I  was  almost  always  cheerful  before  mother,  but  she  was 
necessarily  very  busy  just  then,  preparing  for  her  journey,  and  I  was  in  con- 
sequence left  more  alone  than  usual.  During  the  time  when  there  was  no  one 
to  be  troubled  by  my  distress,  I  gave  way  utterly  to  my  feelings,  and  was 
more  miserable  than  I  had  ever  been  in  my  life  before.  Rose  once  found  me 
crying  in  my  room,  and  she  lectured  me  severely  on  my  selfishness  in  not 
rejoicing  more  over  the  prospect  of  mother  having  such  a  delightful  time.  I 
did  try  to  rejoice,  but  I  think  the  rejoicing  might  have  been  more  sincere  if  I 
had  not  known  all  the  time  that  at  the  bottom  of  her  heart,  mother  was 
dreading  the  parting  every  bit  as  much  as  I  was  myself. 

One  ray  of  comfort  I  had,  and  that  was  the  prospect  of  mother's  letters. 
Dear  mother,  how  good  she  was.  Never  shall  I  forget  the  afternoon  I  found 
her  struggling  over  my  slate  aud  "Point  Alphabet." 

"I  am  learning  to  write  in  Point,  so  that  I  can  write  you  letters  that  you 
can  read  yourself  while  I  am  away,"  she  said  in  answer  to  my  exclamation  of 
surprise.  And  such  was  her  patience,  and  her  love  for  me,  that  she  actually 
did  learn,  notwithstanding  all  the  other  things  she  had  to  do,  and  the  morn- 
ing before  she  left  brought  me  in  great  triumph,  a  pretty  little  poem,  which 
she  had  copied  for  me  herself.  I  believe  she  must  have  sat  up  half  the  night 
to  do  it,  for  I  know  she  was  packing  until  after  eleven. 

We  had  such  a  dear  long  talk  together  that  last  evening.  Father  was 
out,  aud  I  came  and  sat  with  her  while  she  packed.  Sophie  was  helping  her, 
but  at  half  past  nine  she  sent  the  maid  away,  saying  the  rest  could  wait  until 
the  morning.  And  then,  sitting  down  beside  me  on  the  sofa,  she  drew  my 
head  down  on  her  shoulder,  as  she  used  to  do  when  I  was  a  little  girl,  and  we 
talked  of  many,  many  things. 

Mother  seemed  a  little  afraid  that  I  might  be  vexed  with  father  for  not 
taking  me,  and  she  took  great  pains  to  tell  me  all  over  again  about  how  good 
father  had  been  to  her  in  letting  her  take  me  when  I  was  left  alone  in  the 
world,  and  how  kind  and  just  he  had  always  been  in  his  treatment  of  me  ever 
since. 

"Some  men  would  have  made  a  difference,  you  know,  between  you  and 
Rose,"  she  said,  "but  father  never  has.     When  he  consented  to  my  adopting 
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you,  he  said  there  should  never  be  any  difference,  and  he  has  always  remem- 
bered that  promise.  I  know  he  has  made  his  will,  leaving  you  both  exactly 
the  same  amount  of  money,  and  I  am  so  happy  about  it,  because  you  know, 
dear,  I  have  no  money  of  my  own,  and  so  should  not  be  able  to  provide  for 
you  as  I  should  wish." 

"Oh,  hush,  mother,"  I  protested,  nervously,  '•!  hate  to  have  you  talk 
about  such  things ;  please  don't." 

"Nonsense,"  said  mother,  laughing  softly,  but  drawing  me  a  little  closer, 
nevertheless.  "Don't  be  so  silly  and  fanciful,  Daisy.  I  hope  we  may  be 
together  for  many,  many  years,  but  it  is  only  right  that  people  should  under- 
stand such  things.  It  is  a  great  comfort  to  me  to  feel  that  if  anything  should 
happen  to  father  and  me,  you  would  always  be  provided  for." 

We  were  silent  for  a  little  while  after  that  ;  my  head  resting  on  mother's 
shoulder,  and  her  hand  held  tight  in  mine.  Out  in  the  street  a  late  hand 
organ  was  grinding  forth  the  dismal  strains  of  "Darling,  I  am  growing  old." 
I  was  the  first  to  speak. 

"Mother,"  I  said,  abruptly,  "does  George  know  about  what  you  have  just 
told  me.?" 

I  felt  mother  start  slightly.  "George  know  about  father's  will.?  Why, 
no,  dear,  I  don't  suppose  so.     Why  do  you  ask.?" 

"Because  I  know  George  doesn't  like  me,  and  I  thought  that  might  be 
the  reason.     He  would  want  Rose  to  have  everything,  you  know." 

"What  makes  you  think  George  doesn't  like  you.?  He  always  seems 
very  kind  to  you." 

"Yes,  I  know  he  seems  kind,"  I  fidmitted,  reluctantly,  "but  that's  just 
the  trouble  ;  its  all  seeming.  I  can  hear  in  his  voice  every  time  he  speaks  to 
me  that  in  his  heart  he  really  doesn't  like  me  at  all." 

"Well,  Daisy,"  said  mother  a  little  gravely,  "you  must  remember  that 
you  have  never  been  specially  nice  to  George.  Indeed  I  am  sure,  he  is  a  very 
good  man,  and  would  always  do  what  was  best  for  you.  He  has  an  unfortu- 
nate manner,  1  know,  and  sometimes  says  things  which  annoy  you,  but  we 
mustn't  forget  that  he  is  Rose's  husband,  and  that  she  loves  him  very  dearly." 

When  mother  spoke  in  that  tone  I  knew  it  was  useless  to  argue  with  her, 
so  after  another  short  silence,  I  began  speaking  of  something  else,  and  during 
the  remainder  of  the  evening  we  were  very  happy,  in  spite  of  the  thouo'ht  of 
the  coming  parting. 

Mother  came  to  my  room  before  I  was  dressed  next  morning,  to  bring  me 
the  little  poem  she  had  copied,  and  I  must  confess  that  I  did  break  down,  and 
clung  round  her  neck,  sobbing  as  if  my  heart  would  break.  That  was  our 
real  good-bye  I  knew,  for  later,  when  the  actual  parting  came,  and  father  and 
the  Ripleys  were  all  standing  by,  I  had  no  tears  to  shed,  and  only  kissed 
mother  very  quietly,  and  promised  to  be  as  brave  and  cheerful  as  possible.     I 
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had  always  been  a  proud,  reserved  child  in  some  ways,  and  public  demonstra- 
tions of  any  kind  were  always  impossible  to  me. 

I  am  glad  to  remember  how  kind  father  was  to  me  that  morning.  He 
called  me  back  as  I  was  leaving  the  dining  room  after  breakfast,  and  putting 
his  arms  around  me,  drew  me  down  onto  his  knee ;  a  thing  which  he  had 
never  done  since  I  was  a  little  girl. 

"You're  a  good  child,  Daisy,"  he  said,  affectionately  ;  "a  good  child  to 
take  things  so  cheerfully,  and  not  make  any  fuss  about  mother's  going  away. 
She  hasn't  been  very  strong  lately,  and  I  didn't  want  her  to  have  any  extra 
cares.    That's  the  reason  why  I  decided  to  take  her  alone." 

"I  know,"  I  said,  trying  to  speak  cheerfully,  and  hoping  father  wouldn't 
notice  the  catch  in  my  voice  ;  "mother  told  me.  I'll  try  to  be  good  while 
you're  gone  ;  but  I  shall  miss  her — I  mean  you  both — very  much." 

Father  patted  my  cheek  kindly. 

"Yes,  yes,  I  know  you  will,  but  you'll  have  Rose  and  the  little  one  to 
amuse  you,  and  after  all,  two  months  isn't  a  life  time.  What  shall  we  bring 
you  home,  eh?" 

I  said  if  they  brought  themselves  it  would  be  the  best  present  I  could 
have,  and  then  he  laughed  and  let  me  go,  but  not  before  he  had  kissed  me 
very  kindly.  I  really  think  now  that  the  last  moment  had  come,  he  was  half 
sorry  he  had  not  decided  to  take  me  after  all. 

"Good-bye,  my  darling  ;  don't  forget  to  say  your  prayers,  and  remember 
that  you  will  be  in  mother's  thoughts  every  moment  while  she  is  away." 
These  were  mother's  last  whispered  words  to  me,  as  she  drew  me  away  from 
the  others  for  one  final  embrace,  as  we  all  stood  together  in  the  front  hall. 

Then  father  called  her  to  go  into  the  carriage,  and  with  one  more  long, 
clinging  kiss,  one  more  clasp  from  the  dear,  tender  arms,  she  was  gone,  and  I 
was  left  standing  alone,  feeling  all  at  once  as  if  the  world  were  a  very  bleak, 
dreary  place  indeed. 

ChapTejr  IV. 

THK  BI,OW  FAI,I<S. 

It  seemed  very  strange  and  lonely  to  have  mother  away  ;  even  in  all  my 
sorrow  at  the  thought  of  her  going,  I  don't  think  I  at  all  realized  how  strange 
it  would  be.  Ever  since  I  could  remember  mother  had  been  the  central 
figure  in  my  little  world,  round  which  my  whole  life  had  revolved.  Now 
that  this  central  figure  was  removed,  life  indeed  seemed  strange  and  empty, 
and  I  went  about  very  much,  as  George  expressed  it,  "like  a  fish  out  of 
water." 

Rose  was  very  kind,  and  baby  George  was  a  great  comfort.  Even  George 
was  quite  agreeable,  and  actually  took  Rose  and  me  to  the  theatre  twice  dur- 
ing the  first  week.     But  all  their  kindness  could  not  lessen  the  dull  ache  at 
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my  heart,  aud  mother  had  not  been  gone  twenty-four  hours,  before  I  had 
begun  counting  the  days  till  her  probable  return.  Her  first  letter  was  a  great 
solace,  and  Rose  and  George  both  laughed  at  me  for  carrying  it  about  in  my 
hand  all  day,  and  reading  it  surreptitiously  under  the  tablecloth  at  meal 
times.  It  was  such  a  dear  letter  ;  telling  me  just  the  things  I  wanted  to 
know,  and  ending  with  such  precious  words  of  love  and  comfort.  Father 
sent  kind  messages,  and  bade  mother  tell  me  that  I  should  go  with  them  in 
their  next  trip  without  fail.  George  remarked  that  he  hoped  I  appreciated  all 
father's  kindness  to  me;  an  observation  which  caused  my  cheeks  to  tingle 
uncomfortably,  for  though  I  was  quite  accustomed  by  that  time  to  the  fact  of 
being  an  adopted  child,  still  I  never  could  bear  to  have  the  subject  talked 
about,  especially  by  George,  who  had  a  way  of  saying  things  in  a  tone  that 
implied  infinitely  more  than  his  actual  words. 

Mother's  letters  came  very  regularly  after  that,  and  they  were  my  one 
great  pleasure  during  those  weeks.  How  I  read  and  re-read  them,  and  what 
volumes  I  sent  her  in  reply.  I  had  learned  to  use  the  typewriter  with  ease, 
and  for  a  long  time  a  great  amusement  of  mine  had  been  writing  stories, 
which  mother  at  least  admired,  if  nobody  else  did.  I  had  begun  a  specially 
long  story  in  order  to  help  pass  away  the  time  while  mother  was  gone,  and 
many  hours  were  spent  at  the  typewriter,  much  to  the  disgust  of  Rose,  who 
declared  that  the  continual  clicking  made  her  nervous.  I  spent  a  good  deal 
of  time  at  the  piano,  too,  for  I  was  anxious  to  learn  Beethoven's  "Moonlight 
Sonata"  by  heart,  to  play  to  mother,  as  a  surprise  when  she  came  home. 
Sophie  who,  since  the  day  of  our  adventure,  had  been  more  than  ever  devoted 
to  me,  did  all  in  her  power  for  my  amusement,  and  perhaps  there  was  some 
truth  in  Georee's  assertion  that  I  certainly  ought  to  be  a  very  grateful  young 
person  ;  every  one  spoiled  me  so  outrageously. 

So  the  days  passed,  not  on  the  whole  unhappily,  although  I  was  often 
very  lonely,  and  as  the  time  for  mother's  return  drew  nearer  and  nearer  the 
ache  at  my  heart  grew  less  and  less. 

They  were  over  at  last,  those  long,  weary  weeks.  It  was  the  end  of  May, 
and  mother  was  coming  home.  All  day  I  had  been  saying  the  words  over 
and  over  to  myself,  "mother  will  be  at  home  to-night !  mother  will  be  at 
home  to-night  !"  A  telegram  had  come  from  father  early  that  morning,  say- 
ing that  they  had  left  Denver  ;  the  train  would  reach  Chicago  at  half  past 
eight  that  evening. 

All  day  I  hovered  about,  unable  to  settle  down  to  any  one  thing.  Rose 
said  I  drove  her  nearly  distracted,  I  was  so  restless.  In  the  morning  I  had  a 
music  lesson,  and  had  the  happiness  of  hearing  from  my  teacher  that  the  last 
movement  of  the  Sonata  was  quite  correct.  After  luncheon  I  went  with 
Sophie  for  a  long  walk,  and  then  Rose  took  me  with  her  for  a  drive.  I  think 
in  her  heart  Rose  was  very  happy  at  the  prospect  of  seeing  mother  so  soon, 
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but  then  Rose  was  never  a  demonstrative  person.  She  and  George  and  the 
baby  were  to  return  to  their  own  home  on  the  following  day.  How  many 
times  I  wandered  into  mother's  room  that  afternoon,  just  for  the  pleasure  of 
feeling  for  myself  that  the  maid  had  put  all  her  things  just  in  the  way  she 
liked  to  have  them.  At  last,  when  I  could  think  of  nothing  else  to  do,  I  went 
off  to  the  nursery,  and  tried  to  teach  baby  George  to  say  "grandma  ;"  a  task 
which  I  did  not  find  very  easy,  as  he  was  backward  about  talking  and  had 
never  yet  been  heard  to  pronounce  any  word  except  "Mammam,"  which  Rose 
insisted  meant  "Mamma,"  and  which  the  old  nurse  as  steadily  maintained 
was  intended  for  "Mammy,"  and  meant  herself. 

I  stayed  in  the  nursery  until  the  baby's  bedtime,  and  then  I  went  down 
to  dinner,  where  I  ate  absolutely  nothing,  being  much  too  excited  to  do  any- 
thing so  commonplace  as  eat.  Annie,  whose  acquaintance  I  had  first  made 
over  "The  Poor  Little  Sweep,"  and  who  still  continued  a  member  of  our 
household,  was  quite  distressed  at  my  lack  of  appetite,  but  I  did  not  care.  I 
was  much  too  happy  to  care  about  anything  just  then  ;  even  George,  though 
he  seemed  for  some  reason  unusually  cross  that  evening,  failed  to  ruffle  me  in 
the  very  least. 

Rose  was  anxious  to  go  to  the  station,  and  although  at  first  George  grum- 
bled about  it,  he  ended  by  consenting  to  take  her,  and  they  started  off  very 
soon  after  dinner.  I,  of  course,  had  begged  to  be  allowed  to  go,  but  George 
would  not  consent  to  that.  He  couldn't  stand  seeing  any  one  make  a  scene 
at  the  station,  he  declared  crossly,  and  I  must  confess  I  was  vexed,  for  I  do 
think  I  am  one  of  the  last  persons  in  the  world  to  make  scenes  in  public. 

I  was  more  restless  than  ever  when  George  and  Rose  had  left  for  the  sta- 
tion. I  wandered  up  and  down  between  parlor  and  dining  room,  trying  in 
vain  to  still  the  nervous  trembling,  which  seemed  to  have  seized  all  my 
limbs.  Annie  was  in  the  pantry,  washing  up  the  dinner  dishes,  and  singing 
to  herself  as  usual.     This  time  her  song  was  a  decidedly  doleful  one. 


"  Ho  !  sailor  of  the  sea  ! 

How's  my  boy,  my  boy  ?" 
"  What's  your  boy's  name,  good  wife, 

And  in  what  ship  sailed  he?" 

"  My  boy  John  ! 

He  that  went  to  sea  ? 
What  care  I  for  the  ship,  sailor  ? 
My  boy's  my  boy  to  me." 

"  Sure,  his  ship  was  The  Jolly  Sand-piper — " 
"  Speak  low,  woman,  speak  low. 
That  good  ship  went  down,  woman. 
And  every  man  aboard  her — " 
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"Oh,  Annie,  what  a  mournful  song,"  I  exclaimed,  laughing,  as  I  pre- 
sented myself  at  the  pantry  door. 

"Good  gracious  !  Miss  Daisy,  I  didn't  see  you.  I  thought  you  had  gone 
upstairs.     Excuse  me  for  making  such  a  noise." 

"Nonsense,  Annie,"  I  returned,  good-humoredly,  "you  know  I  always 
liked  your  singing.  Don't  you  remember  how  I  used  to  make  you  sing 
"The  Poor  Little  Sweep"  for  me,  and  what  ridiculous  questions  I  used  to  ask?'' 

"But  that  was  when  you  was  a  little  girl,  Miss  Daisy  ;  you're  a  young 
lady  now." 

"A  young  lady,"  I  repeated,  slowly,  *'yes,  I  suppose  I  must  be.  I  shall 
be  eighteen  next  month,  and  yet  do  you  know  Annie,  I  don't  think  I  feel 
much  older  than  I  did  in  those  days.  I  wonder  still  why  'The  Tender 
Hearted  Lady'  took  'The  Poor  Little  Sweep'  into  'A  Neighbor's  House,'  and  I 
think  I  always  shall.  I  suppose  I  shall  feel  more  grown  up  some  time,  but 
just  for  to-night  T  can't  help  wishing  that  I  were  really  little  again,  so  that  I 
could  jump  up  and  down  and  scream  with  delight,  as  I  feel  like  doing.  Oh, 
Annie,  I  don't  think  I  was  ever  quite  so  happy  in  my  life  before." 

"Well,  it  is  just  lovely  to  have  Mrs.  Warren  coming  back,  ain't  it?"  said 
Annie,  sympathetically.  "Miss  Rose — I  should  say  Mrs.  Ripley — is  very  nice 
in  her  way,  but  she  can't  hold  a  candle  to  Mrs.  Warren,  though  to  be  sure, 
there's  mighty  few  that  can.     And  as  for  Mr.  Ripley,  if  he  ain't  the  very " 

Annie  checked  herself  abruptly,  and  as  a  means  of  bridging  over  the 
embarrassing  pause,  began  to  sing  again. 

"  Ho,  sailor  of  the  sea ! 

How's  my  boy,  my  boy  ?" 

Oh,  don't  sing  that  horrid  song  any  more  to-night,"  I  protested  a  little 
nervously.  "It's  so  doleful,  and  I  don't  feel  like  hearing  anything  that  isn't 
bright  and  gay  to-night.  I  haven't  outgrown  my  feeling  about  songs, 
you  see,  for  I  can't  help  thinking  about  that  poor  mother,  and  what  a  dread- 
ful shock  it  must  have  been  to  her,  when  she  really  came  to  understand  that 
her  boy  was  drowned.  I  should  think  a  shock  like  that  would  have  killed 
her,  shouldn't  you,  Annie?" 

"People  don't  get  killed  so  easy,"  said  Annie,  practically.  "My  poor 
sister  had  an  awful  shock  when  her  husband  was  brought  home  to  her  killed 
from  falling  off  the  roof  he  was  painting." 

"Oh,  Annie,  how  terrible  !     What  did  she  do?" 

"Well,  you  see.  Miss,  there  wasn't  much  that  she  could  do.  It  most 
killed  her,  poor  thing,  for  she  was  that  fond  of  Mike,  and  no  wonder,  for  a 
better  husband,  and  a  more  sober,  industrious  man  never  lived.  But  there 
•was  the  three  children  to  be  looked  after,  and  no  one  but  her  to  do  it,  so  she 
just  had  to,  that's  all." 
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•'Poor,  poor  thing  !"  I  said,  "I  don't  think  I  could  have  lived  through  it 
if  I  had  been  in  her  place.  I  know  a  shock  like  that  would  have  killed  me. 
It  is  terrible  enough  to  lose  those  one  loves  after  they  have  been  ill  for  a  long 
time,  but  anything  sudden  like  that— 3'es,  I  am  sure  I  should  have  died." 

"We  never  know  what  we'll  do  till  we're  tried,"  remarked  Annie  cheer- 
fully. "After  all,  my  sister  had  a  great  deal  to  be  thankful  for,  Mike  was 
killed  straight  off,  and  never  suffered  a  minute,  and  all  her  friends  were  very 
good  to  her,  especially  the  lady  she  lived  with  before  she  was  married.  So 
she  managed  to  set  up  a  little  grocery  store,  and  she's  doing  first  rate  now. 
The  oldest  boy's  turning  out  a  real  scholar,  and  a  great  credit  to  her." 

I  left  Annie  to  finish  her  dish  washing  undisturbed,  and  wandered  back 
into  the  parlor,  where  I  sat  down  at  the  piano,  and  began  playing  my  very 
gayest  pieces;  I  was  much  too  restless  and  excited  for  "The  Moonlight 
Sonata."  I  was  in  the  middle  of  a  waltz  when  the  door  bell  rang  sharply, 
but  I  did  not  pause  in  my  playing,  for  I  knew  it  was  not  yet  time  for  the  trav- 
elers. But  in  another  moment  my  fingers  came  to  a  sudden  pause,  right  in 
the  middle  of  a  bar,  as  my  ear  caught  the  sound  of  low,  excited  voices,  speak- 
ing in  the  hall.  The  first  sound  which  had  attracted  my  attention  was  a 
sharp  exclamation,  almost  a  cry,  from  Annie.  Then  followed  a  few  low 
words,  spoken  rapidly  in  another  voice,  and  then  the  parlor  door  was  softly 
closed. 

I  sprang  to  my  feet ;  my  heart  beating  wildly,  in  fear,  of  I  knew  not 
what.  Something  had  happened,  and  some  one  was  trying  to  keep  it  from 
me,  that  was  my  first  thought,  but  even  then  there  was  no  suspicion  of  the 
awful  truth.  Perhaps  the  house  was  on  fire  ;  perhaps  there  were  burglars 
trying  to  break  in,  and  Annie  was  afraid  I  would  be  frightened.  How  absurd 
Annie  was  !  she  forgot  that  I  was  no  longer  a  child. 

With  half  a  dozen  quick  steps  I  had  reached  the  door.  I  tried  to  turn 
the  handle,  but  to  my  amazement,  I  found  it  was  locked.  Some  one  had 
turned  the  key  on  the  outside.  With  a  low  cry  of  fear,  I  turned  and  dashed 
across  the  room  to  the  folding  doors,  leading  into  the  dining  room,  overturn- 
ing a  table  in  my  haste.  But  it  was  only  to  find  those  doors  also  closed  and 
locked.  Then  my  self-control  gave  way  utterly,  and  I  beat  upon  the  door 
with  my  hands,  crying  loudly  for  Annie,  Sophie,  anyone,  to  let  me  out. 

It  could  not  have  been  more  than  two  minutes,  though  to  me  in  my 
nervous  excitemeut,  it  seemed  like  hours,  before  I  heard  hurrying  footsteps, 
and  the  key  was  quickly  turned  in  the  lock. 

"What  is  it ?  What's  the  matter?"  I  cried,  stretching  my  hands  out  in 
a  wild,  helpless  way,  and  longing,  oh,  so  ardently,  to  pierce  the  darkness  ; 
to  see  who  it  was  that  had  entered. 

"Hush,  Daisy,  my  poor  child  !  Don't  be  so  excited.  I  will  tell  you  every- 
thing, only  you  must  come  and  sit  down  first,  and  try  to  listen  quietly." 
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"George,"  I  gasped  in  a  hoarse  whisper,  "why  have  you  come  back  so 
soon?    Where's  Rose?    Oh,  George,  where's  mother?" 

I  would  have  pushed  past  him,  but  he  put  his  arm  around  me  and  held  me 
back.  I  think  I  struggled  feebly,  but  he  was  so  much  stronger  than  I,  and  a 
strange  faintness  seemed  to  be  creeping  over  me.  He  drew  me  to  the  sofa, 
and  made  me  sit  down  ;  still  keeping  his  arm  around  me.  I  tried  to  speak, 
but  my  lips  felt  hot  and  dry,  and  no  sound  came  from  them. 

"Daisy,"  said  George,  speaking  in  a  tone  I  had  never  heard  from  him 
before  ;  a  tone  so  full  of  horror,  and  yet  of  compassion,  that  it  almost  pre- 
pared me  for  his  words  before  he  uttered  them.  "Daisy,  something  very  sad 
has  happened  ;  something  very  terrible.  You  must  try  and  be  brave,  for 
Rose's  sake,  for  all  our  sakes.  There  may  be  a  mistake  ;  things  may  not  be 
as  bad  as  we  fear  ;  but  there  has  been  an  accident,  a  terrible  railway  accident. 
The  train  from  Denver  went  off  the  track  over  an  embankment.  A  great 
many  people  have  been  hurt,  and  we  think — we  have  heard — that  your  father 
and  mother — oh,  Daisy,  my  child,  I  can't  tell  you  ;  it  is  horrible.  But  for 
Rose's  sake,  try  to  be  brave  ;  try  to  bear  it." 

(To  be  continued.) 
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DRIFTING. 


S.  C.  SWIFT. 


Slowly  down  the  silver  river 
Drifting,  drifting  carelessly, 
Floats  our  light  barque  ever  onward 
Downward  to  the  shining  sea  ; 
And  our  voices  wildly  ringing 
Wake  the  echoes  with  their  singing 
Of  old  songs,  so  gay  and  free. 

Round  us  on  the  peaceful  waters 
lyie  the  sunset  shafts  of  light, 
Which  at  us.  Day's  drowsy  archer 
Shoots  with  ever-lessening  flight. 
Till  at  length,  his  bright  bow  falling 
From  his  hand,  at  sleep's  voice  calling, 
Close  his  eyes,  and  lo !  'tis  night. 

Then  with  hearts  subdued  and  softened 

Drift  we  in  the  moonlight  fair 

And  our  song  with  sweeter  cadence 

Floats  upon  the  evening  air 

O  'tis  pleasant  drifting,  drifting 

Watching  lights  and  shadows  shifting 

Without  fear,  without  a  care. 


"Cissy  Make-Believe." 


ARTHUR   E.  MC  FARIvANE. 


'HERE  graduated  recently  from  a  certain  famous  college  for  women  a 
young  lady  of  calm,  serious  eyes,  well-closed  lips,  and  a  broad,  resolute 
chin.  At  first  sight  she  might  have  seemed  almost  unfeminiuely  firm  and 
self-contained. 

Bnt  this  was  only  her  expression  as  a  senior  and  the  valedictorian  of  her 
class ;  moreover,  she  was  about  to  take  a  fellowship  in  a  great  woman's  col 
lege,  and  the  entrance  into  such  a  position  calls  for  at  least  some  gravity  at 
the  beginning.     In  reality  she  was  a  very  jolly,  sympathetic  and  imaginative 
young  woman. 

Indeed,  strange  to  say,  it  was  largely  her  imagination  that  was  the  means 
of  getting  her  an  education.  But  the  really  remarkable  thing  about  Miss 
Cecily  Harper's  education  was  that  it  had  been  paid  for  by  royalty — to  be 
more  explicit,  by  a  long  and  varied  succession  of  reigning  and  exiled  queens. 

When  Miss  Harper  was  still  "little  Cissy  Harper"  she  was  a  small  Ohio 
country  girl,  very  quiet  and  intensely  shy.  She  was  so  tanned  by  the  sun 
that  her  eyebrows  looked  curiously  whitish,  and  her  brown  hair  was  bleached 
at  the  ends  almost  to  straw  color.  She  wore  it  in  two  long  brown  braids, 
which  her  brothers  called  "pigtails." 

Of  these  brothers  she  had  five,  all  older  than  herself ;  and  of  sisters  she 
had  none  at  all.  Her  father  was  a  farmer,  with  seventy  acres  of  land  so  poor 
that  the  Harper  children  ran  little  danger  of  being  spoiled  by  luxury. 

It  was  Cecily's  one  sore  affliction  that  while  there  were  five  boys,  she  was 
the  only  girl.  In  one  way,  by  reading  and  then  "making  believe,"  she  could 
all  but  escape  it. 

The  Harpers  were  a  "bookworm"  family.  Their  pile  of  "libraries"  came 
out  from  town  every  Saturday  night  as  regularly  as  the  democrat  went  in  to 
market. 

Almost  any  evening  you  might  come  in  and  find  the  whole  circle  of  them, 
father  and  mother,  the  five  boys  and  Cecily,  all  with  their  chairs  pulled  up 
around  the  old  kitchen  table,  with  its  green-shaded  lamp,  nobody  saying  a 
word,  and  each  and  all  of  them  far  ofE  in  some  different  time  or  realm. 

One  of  Harper's  wealthier  neighbors  once  started  to  talk  to  him  about 
this  extreme  of  bookishness  ;  he  said  if  Harper  would  have  his  boys  work  two 
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or  three  hours  later,  and  would  use  less  coal-oil,  maybe  he  would  get  rich 
quicker.  But  Mr.  Harper  only  replied  that  he  thought  he  would  just  about 
as  soon  have  his  children  happy  as  rich,  anyway. 

Cecily,  although  the  youngest,  was  the  biggest  bookworm  of  them  all. 
For  in  bookland  she  was  no  longer  a  girl ;  she  was  a  viking  discovering 
Greenland,  or  a  crusading  duke,  or  a  captain  in  the  Revolution,  or  the  com- 
mander of  a  monitor  in  the  war.  It  would  seem  from  this  that  Cecily  devoured 
the  same  adventurous  "libraries"  her  brothers  took  out,  which  was  the 
truth. 

For  girls'  books  she  had  the  most  burning  contempt.  They  were  all 
alike.  No  matter  how  well  they  began,  they  all  came  to  the  same  maddening 
conclusion.  Even  if  their  heroines  went  out  as  nurses  to  the  army,  it  was  no 
time  whatever  before  they  showed  of  what  miserable  stuff  they  were  really 
made  ;  they  fell  in  love  in  the  very  best  part  of  the  fighting,  and  the  rest  of 
the  book  was  a  dreary  waste. 

Cecily  was  always  "imagining."  When  she  was  on  her  way  to  school 
alone,  or  getting  the  cows  home  from  the  bush  pastures,  or  picking  berries, 
she  lived  in  a  world  which  was  not  postmarked  "Etruria."  "Cissy  Make- 
Believe"  was  the  nickname  this  imagining  earned  her,  and  she  could  not 
resent  it. 

When  she  was  driving  home  from  Stellerville  at  night  she  made  believe 
she  was  Napoleon,  posting  exultantly  to  Berlin,  and  all  the  miles  of  shocks 
of  wheat  and  corn,  mysteriously  indistinct  in  the  moonlight,  were  htr  mil- 
lions of  victorious  soldiers  ready  to  turn  south  and  overwhelm  Vienna. 

And  when,  after  milking,  she  was  slowly  carrying  her  bubble-brimming 
pail  to  the  dairy-house,  sometimes  she  found  herself  almost  beginning  to  run 
with  it.  For  in  the  depths  of  night  she  had  crept  noiselessly  from  the  stock- 
ade, perishing  with  thirst,  and  crawled  foot  by  foot  down  to  the  hillside 
spring  ;  and  noW,  with  the  bullets  of  the  awakened  red  men  striking  all  about 
her,  she  was  flying  back  with  the  prayed-for-water  to  the  deliriously  rejoicing 
garrison. 

There  was  something  indescribably  thrilling  and  delicious  about  this 
"making  believe."  No  books,  no  reality,  could  be  compared  with  it.  For  iu 
it  you  not  only  knew  exactly  what  the  enemy  was  going  to  do,  and  had  only 
to  lie  in  wait  for  him,  smiling  grimly  ;  but  if  you  found  that,  after  all,  he  was 
going  to  get  the  best  of  you  in  the  way  you  had  started  him  out,  you  simply 
made  him  go  back  to  the  beginning  and  start  another  way  ;  and  then  you 
confounded  him  worse  than  ever. 

But  when  she  tried  to  imagine  herself,  her  real  self,  doing  heroic  deeds 
there  at  home,  there  did  not  seem  to  be  anything  credible  in  them  at  all. 
Even  dreams  were  little  better.  One  night  she  dreamed  that  robbers  had 
entered  the  minister's  house,  and  that  she,  creeping  up  behind  them  with  a 
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revolver  in  each  baud,  had  suddenly  cried  out,  "Throw  up  your  hands,  vil- 
lians,  or  I  will  shoot  you  down  like  dogs  !" 

Then  she  found  that  she  had  shouted  those  terrifying  words  in  a  manner 
so  impressive  that  they  had  burst  completely  through  her  dream,  and  that 
her  brother  Charles  heard  them  in  his  room  across  the  hall. 

And  not  only  did  he  shamelessly  repeat  them  the  next  morning  at 
breakfast,  to  her  blushing  misery,  but  he  and  all  the  others  kept  it  up  for 
weeks  and  months  afterward.  When  she  would  be  chasing  the  hens  out  of 
the  back  kitchen,  Washington  would  solemnly  give  it  as  his  opinion  that  she 
ought  to  "shoot  them  down  like  dogs  ;"  and  when  the  calves  would  get  their 
feet  in  the  pail,  Jack  would  shout,  "Hi,  hi,  there,  throw  up  your  hands, 
villians  !" 

For  all  that  she  tried  to  be  angry,  in  the  end  she  always  had  to  fall  gig- 
gling over  it  in  spite  of  herself.  But  she  was  secretly  beginning  to  be  rather 
ashamed  of  this  "making  believe."  It  was  so  silly  and  childish,  she  told  her- 
self, and  unless  she  stopped  it  she  would  never  be  really  grown  up. 

And  when,  that  summer,  she  was  invited  to  make  a  two  weeks'  visit  to 
her  Uncle  George  Stephens, — the  "bee  uncle'"  near  Barberstown, — she  gave 
herself  the  most  solemn  kind  of  warning  that  she  must  stop  it  while  she  was 
there,  at  any  rate.  For  if  she  did  not,  and  were  caught  at  it,  she  would  bring 
the  dignity  of  her  family  to  shame  and  ridicule. 

Before  she  had  been  there  two  days  she  was  "making  believe"  worse 
than  ever.  Uncle  George  was  largely  to  blame  for  it.  Aunt  Bella,  being  an 
invalid,  could  do  little  toward  amusing  her  small  niece,  and  her  husband  tried 
to  make  up  for  it.  And  when  he  began  to  unfold  to  her  his  amazing  chron- 
icle of  bee  battles,  "robber  swarms,"  and  invasions  by  the  terrible  death's- 
head  moth,  Cecily's  imagination  immediately  went  into  a  ferment  which  was 
altogether  ungovernable. 

What  thrilled  her  more  than  all  else  were  the  stories  about  the  queens. 
They. were  for  all  the  world  like  the  queens  in  history,  always  trying  to 
usurp  each  other's  throne  or  get  their  rivals  out  of  the  way.  When  three  or 
four  of  them  were  hatching  from  their  royal  cells,  the  first  one  to  emerge 
always  raised  her  voice  in  the  regulation  song  of  triumph,  and  immediately 
proceeded  to  "do  for"  all  those  still  imprisoned. 

But  sometimes  the  worker  bees  would  calmly  decide  that  there  was 
enough  of  them  for  two  queens  to  rule,  and  the  older  one  was  disloyally  and 
unceremoniously  compelled  to  let  the  younger  one  alone.  In  this  happy  turn 
of  things  the  disappointed  murderess  would  get  all  she  could  to  follow  her, 
and  fiercely  departing  from  that  ungrateful  hive,  would  seek  a  new  kingdom 
elsewhere. 

In  every-day  language  this  was  only  a  plain  case  of  swarming ;  but  to 
Cecily,  the  old  queen  was  Elizabeth,  and  the  young  one  was  Mary  Queen  of 
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Scots,  and  before  she  had  been  imagining  ten  minutes  the  whole  course  of 
history  had  been  reversed  and  avenged. 

But  a  day  was  soon  to  come  when  a  swarming  was  to  mean  something 
much  more  to  her  than  the  opportunity  for  this  peculiarly  piquant  sort  of 
"make-believe,"  and  when  the  "making  believe"  indeed  was  to  be  the  means 
of  changing  the  whole  direction  of  her  life. 

It  had  been  swelteringly  hot  from  the  beginning  of  that  June  week,  and 
Aunt  Bella  had  suffered  terribly.  On  the  evening  of  Wednesday  her  whole 
nervous  system  seemed  suddenly  to  go  to  pieces.  The  doctor  stayed  with  her 
constantly  till  ten  o'clock  Thursday  morning,  and  when  he  then  had  to  leave 
her  for  an  hour  or  two,  he  did  not  try  to  hide  from  Mr.  Stephens  the  danger 
she  was  in. 

But  all  that  could  be  done  was  to  watch  her  temperature  and,  above  all, 
keep  her  from  every  possible  noise  or  shock.  For  the  next  hour  her  haggard 
husband  sat  silent  by  her,  looking  out  over  the  bee-yard  through  the  drawn 
curtains. 

The  hot  weather  had  its  effect  upon  the  bees,  too.  From  eleven  o'clock 
till  twelve  that  day  six  hives  swarmed,  three  Italian,  two  Carniolan  and  a 
Cyprian.  William,  the  stolid  hired  man,  had  work  enough  to  keep  him  from 
thinking  much  of  the  crisis  in  the  sick-room. 

But  Cecily,  while  she  did  all  she  could  to  help  him,  was  thinking  of  it, 
and  she  brought  him  the  goose  wing  and  swarming-sheet,  or  crumpled  up 
more  cedar  bark  for  the  smoker,  in  a  sort  of  awed  and  frightened  silence. 
Ordinarily  she  could  not  hide  a  slight  fear  of  bees,  but  now  she  threw  her 
handfuls  of  dirt  and  sand  into  the  spinning  brown  whorls  of  them — to  jangle 
bells  or  beat  on  pans  was  out  of  the  question  that  day — with  a  queer  feeling 
that  she  would  almost  like  to  be  stung. 

William  did  not  know  that  she  was  thus  courting  a  loyal  martydom,  but 
he  soon  saw  that  she  was  really  doing  good  work.  And  when  the  seventh 
swarm,  another  Italian,  began  to  come  out  before  he  had  finished  housing  the 
sixth,  he  showed  his  appreciation  of  it  by  promoting  her  to  the  charge  of  the 
foot-power  sprinkler. 

It  was  a  kind  of  combination  of  bicycle-pump  and  garden  hose,  fed  from 
the  cistern,  and  such  swarms  as  were  caught  for  many  minutes  within  range 
of  the  drenching  shower  it  threw  were  glad  enough  to  settle  in  the  fastest 
manner  possible.  Cecily  ran  it  under  that  swarm  and  pumped  the  stream 
straight  up  into  it  with  a  zeal  which  knew  neither  stint  nor  mercy. 

Her  uncle  had  told  her  that  there  were  thirty  or  forty  thousand  bees  in  a 
colony,  but  in  this  emigration  there  seemed  to  be  hundreds  of  thousands.  The 
whole  air  was  fiercely  ahum  with  them.  Their  eddying,  rising  vortex  was  as 
wide  and  high  as  a  filling  balloon,  and  they  cut  through  it  up  and  down  and 
in  and  out  like  the  flying  threads  from  a  million  shuttles.      But  the  water  was 
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rapidly  stopping  them  and  bringing  them  down,  and  the  living  dust-storm 
grew  thicker  and  thicker  about  her  head. 

The  odor  of  wax  and  honey  from  them  was  as  strong  as  if  she  were  stand- 
ing in  the  extracting-house.  The  sound  they  made  reminded  her  of  times 
when  she  had  pressed  her  ear  against  a  telegraph-pole,  only  this  was  a  thou- 
sand times  wickeder  and  more  threatening. 

She  began  to  be  afraid.  Her  uncle  had  told  her  that  bees  were  quieter 
than  usual  when  swarming,  but  if  one  did  sting,  the  smell  of  the  formic  acid 
seemed  to  set  the  others  blood-mad,  and  they  would  attack  in  frenzied  dozens 
—and  then  in  hundreds ;  a  colt  on  the  next  farm  had  been  stung  to  death  that 
way  only  the  year  before. 

One  struck  her  on  the  face,  another— three,  four,  five  !  And  every  time 
her  heart  gasped  and  leaped  in  her.  But  she  held  her  ground  and  pumped  on 
steadily.  Now  the  densest  of  the  swarm  seemed  to  be  drifting  slowly  behind 
her ;  evidently  they  were  going  to  settle  on  the  dead  lilac  bush.  But  sud- 
denly she  felt  a  crawling,  a  clustering,  a  swiftly  gathering  weight  at  the  yok- 
ing of  her  braids:  and  then  she  understood — they  were  settling  on  her  ! 

She  caught  her  breath  in  a  little  choke  of  horror  ;  then  she  remembered 
her  aunt.  She  set  her  teeth,  shut  her  eyes  tightly,  and  with  a  long  shudder 
as  if  she  were  slipping  slowly  into  ice-cold  water,  stood  perfectly  still.  Before 
she  would  scream  they  could  kill  her  a  hundred  times.  But,  oh,  why  did  not 
William  come  ? 

William  was  at  the  other  end  of  the  bee-yard,  and  had  not  seen  ;  but 
Uncle  George  from  the  sick-room  window  had.  Indeed,  before  Cecily  did 
herself,  he  comprehended  what  had  happened — and  his  heart  stopped  at  it. 
But  the  first  deadening  second  of  terror  past,  he  glanced  swiftly  at  the  face 
on  the  pillow, — the  eyes  were  closed, — and  slipped  with  quaking  haste  out  of 
the  room.  As  he  flew  silently  down  the  stairs  he  expected  every  moment  to 
hear  the  first  wild  shrieks  from  the  terrified  child. 

Cecily  heard  him  coming.  "It's  all  right,  child  !"  he  gasped.  "Just  you 
sit  still  on  this,"  and  he  pushed  a  "trausf erring-box"  under  her.  She  let  her- 
self down,  and  clutched  her  hands  together  in  her  lap.  She  felt  stronger  for 
it  now. 

But  now,  too,  the  bees  were  lightirg  on  her  in  thousands,  running  in 
every  direction  over  her  head  and  neck,  and  pushing  crazily  through  her  hair. 
It  seemed  hours  on  hours  before  William  came  panting  up  with  the  "smoker." 

Mr.  Stephens  caught  it  from  him,  and  jerkily  motioned  for  an  empty 
hiveand  the  goose  wing.  Then,  pointing  the  bellows  sidewise  to  keep  the 
smoke  from  Cecily's  face,  he  began  to  drive  the  hot,  heavy  cedar  smudge 
through  and  through  the  seething  swarm. 

It  acted  on  them  like  so  much  chloroform,  but  at  best  it  could  only  stu- 
pefy the  outer  ones  ;  and  hundreds  more  were  dropping  down  every  minute. 
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The  great  matted  brown  cluster  was  now  half  as  big  as  a  spaniel,  and  Cecily 
was  bent  over  with  the  hot  oppression  and  weight  of  it. 

Her  uncle  hardly  dared  to  look  at  her.  He  knew,  much  better  than  she 
did,  that  swarming  bees  are  honey-filled,  and  therefore  sluggish.  But  he 
knew,  too,  what  such  thousands  of  them  together  might  do  if  the  child  should 
move  in  such  way  as  to  pinch  them.     All  depended  on  her  keeping  still. 

Under  her  heavy  coat  of  Ian  she  showed  a  dusky  pallor,  and  her  nostrils, 
whiter  still,  fanned  slowly  in  and  out  with  her  long,  tremulous  breathing. 
But  this,  with  now  and  then  a  little  cowering  twitch  of  her  tensely  closed 
lips  or  eyelids,  was  the  only  sign  she  gave  of  being  conscious  of  the  crawling, 
whizzing  peril  that  had  settled  upon  her.  And  she  was  so  still  that  she  might 
have  been  under  an  anaesthetic. 

Mr.  Stephens  marveled,  and  fervently  thanked  Heaven  for  it  ;  and  what 
was  much  more,  her  bravery  was  rapidly  restoring  his  courage  to  him.  He 
caught  the  empty  hive  from  William,  deftly  turned  it  upside  down  behind 
Cecily,  and  then  bade  the  man  take  her  by  the  shoulders  and  bend  her  slowly 
back  over  it. 

"Now,"  he  said,  quietly,  "only  one  little  minute  more  and  it'll  be  all  over." 

He  grasped  the  heavily  burdened  braids  strongly  but  gently,  lifted  them 
with  slow,  calculating  caution,  and  then,  with  a  quick,  downward  jerk,  dropped 
the  startled  swarm  into  the  upturned  box.  William  was  pouring  the  smudge 
into  them  before  they  could  rise  again — and  the  worst  was  past. 

The  bee-keeper  caught  up  the  goose  wing,  ran  it  rapidly  over  the  girl's 
hair  and  shoulders,  and  swept  the  last  bewildered  "Italians"  out  of  the  neck 
of  her  blue  checked  gingham,  as  a  barber  does  the  random  wisps  his  shears 
have  dropped.  She  opened  her  eyes  with  a  start,  and  began  to  sob  and  shud- 
der in  a  sort  of  dry-eyed  passion. of  relief. 

"There,  there,  it's  all  right  now!"  Uncle  George  soothed  her,  and  gave 
her  a  little  push  toward  the  door  of  the  near-by  summer  kitchen. 

A  few  minutes  later  he  followed  her  in  ;  he  was  feeling  sick  and  faint 
himself  now,  but  she  had  almost  stopped  her  crying,  and  was  gazing  rather 
forlornly  out  of  the  window. 

"Child,  child,"  he  said,  "how  in  the  mercy  of  Providence  did  you  man- 
age to  go  through  it  so?    Were  you  thinking  of  your  aunt:"" 

"Well, — well, — "  she  answered,  and  began  to  sob  again,  "I  did  at  first, 
and  then,  when  it  got  worse  I  couldn't  seem  to  keep  on  doing  it,  so  I — I  just 
pretended  and  made  believe — believe  that  I  was  an  American  spy  saving 
Cuba — Cuba.  And  the  Spaniards  had  caught  me,  and  were  going  to  gar- 
garrote  me  if  I  didn't  tell  them  my  secrets." 

She  choked  another  sob.  "And  when  more  bees  got  on  me,  I  just  made 
— believe  a  little  more — that  they  were  tight — tightening  the  garrote,  and  the 
smoke  was  from  the  torturers,— but  I  wouldn't  tell  them  just  the  same.     And 
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you  and  Will — William  were  the  American  army  on  the  way  to  rescue  me, 
and — and — " 

And  Miss  Cecily  Harper,  at  the  thought  of  how  timely  was  her  deliver- 
ance from  the  fatal  collar,  submerged  herself  in  a  perfect  sea  of  tears. 

As  for  Uncle  George,  in  spite  of  the  experience  he  had  just  come  through 
and  the  thought  of  his  sick  wife  up-stairs,  he  never  in  his  life  had  a  greater 
desire  to  go  into  a  yell  of  laughter. 

But  if  he  had  wanted  to  laugh  at  that  novel  exposition  of  heroism,  he 
also  did  a  good  deal  of  serious  thinking  about  it.  And  three  days  later,  when 
the  cooler  weather  was  rapidly  giving  Mrs.  Stephens  back  her  strength,  he 
drove  down  to  see  the  Harpers,  and  had  a  long  talk  with  them. 

"Yes,"  he  said,  when  he  was  finally  leaving  the  matter  in  their  hands,  "I 
can't  help  feeling  that  the  child's  pluck  saved  Bella  for  me.  And  when  I 
asked  her  what  it  was  put  those  'make-believe'  notions  into  her  head,  that 
was  her  answer,  'Just  reading.'  If  'just  reading'  books  of  adventure  can  put 
the  spirit  of  ten  men  into  her,  I'd  very  much  like  to  see  what  reading  some- 
thing a  little  better  would  do  for  her  ;  and,  as  I  tell  you,  if  you'll  let  her  have 
it,  I'll  see  to  it  that  she  has  a  chance  to  go  just  as  far  in  her  schooling  as  any 
American  girl  can  go. 

"I'll  guarantee,  too,"  he  continued,  "that  she'll  show  it'll  be  money  well 
spent.  You  know  I  don't  set  up  to  be  a  rich  man  ;  but  Bella  and  I  have 
always  had  enough;  if  it  hadn't  been  so,  I'd  have  been  selling  my  spare 
queens  long  ago.  But  if  I  do  it  now,  it'll  carry  Cissy  along  in  her  education 
nicely  ;  and  what  extra  work  it'll  give  me  will  be  neither  here  nor  there.  Say 
yes  to  it,  and  I'll  send  my  'ad'  to  the  bee  journals  to-morrow  morning.  If 
you  don't  say  yes,  I  can  tell  you  I'll  be  mightily  disappointed  !" 

As  was  hinted  in  the  beginning,  the  Harpers  were  the  sort  of  people  with 
whom  "just  reading" — and  education,  which  for  the  most  part  in  just  read- 
ing, too — counted  for  a  great  deal  indeed.  They  accepted  their  brother-in- 
law's  offer  as  gratefully  and  as  frankly  as  it  was  made.  And  Cecily,  sup- 
ported by  queens  innumerable, — and  probably  there  were  contributions  from 
the  worker  bees  as  well,  if  the  truth  were  known, — went  on  reading  with 
increasing  happiness  for  the  next  twelve  years. 

But  she  did  more  than  read  ;  she  began  to  think.  And  it  was  not  long, 
then,  till  she  found  that  her  old  secret  lamentations  over  being  a  girl  were 
giving  place  to  a  very  outspoken  thankfulness  for  being  a  woman.  For  whole 
new  fields  for  teaching  and  working  and  doing  good  seemed  to  open  before 
her  which  could  never  open  to  any  man. 

And  she  still  "made  believe,"  too;  but  instead  of  imagining  herself  a 
crusader  or  a  viking  or  an  American  spy  in  Cuba,  she  began  to  imagine  how 
she  would  feel  if  she  were  a  sweat-shop  woman,  making  shirts  for  twenty- 
nine  cents  a  dozen,  or  a  working  girl  at  two  dollars  a  week,  or  even  a  small 
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child  with  more  appetite  for  books  than  she  could  ever  hope,  without  fairy 
help,  to  satisfy. 

And  then,  too,  she  gradually  awoke  to  that  great  truth  that  imagination 
can  turn  into  sympathy  and  fellow-feeling  and  charity.  And  so  she  began  to 
pay  back  ever  more  and  more  of  that  unpayable  debt  which  all  happy  people 
owe  to  those  who  are  unhappy  in  this  tangled  old  viot\d,—[T/te  Youth's  Com- 
panion. 


-"^ 


"  The  day  [is  long,  and  the  day  is  hard  ; 
We  are  tired  of  the  march,  and  of  keeping  guard  ; 
Tired  of  the  sense  of>  fight  to  be  won, 
Of  days  to  live, through,  and  of  work  to  be  done. 
Tired  of  ourselves,  and  iof  being  alone. 

And  all  the  while  did  we'  only  see. 
We  walk  in  the  Lord's  own  company  ; 
We  fight,  but  'tis  He  who'nerves  our  arm, 
He  turns  the  arrows  which  else  might  harm, 
And  out  of  the  storm  He  brings  a  calm." 


How  the  Blind  Study  Geography. 


MRS.  C.    F.  FRASER. 


CHE  superintendent  of  the  Halifax  School  for  the  Blind  had  just  intro- 
duced Miss  Willis  to  her  class  when  an  imperative  summons  called 
him  away. 

"I  am  sorry  to  leave  you  so  soon,  Miss  Willis,"  he  said  apologetically, 
"but  you  may  as  well  get  acquainted  with  your  boys  and  girls  at  once  and 
lest  their  knowledge  of  geography  at  the  same  time.  I  fancy,"  he  added  with 
a  smile,  "that  a  valuable  lesson  in  geography  will  be  given  without  my  aid." 

The  newcomer  was  by  no  means  so  confident.  Although  an  experienced 
teacher  in  the  public  schools,  she  felt  utterly  at  a  loss  when  thus  suddenly 
confronted  with  the  task  of  teaching  the  dozen  blind  pupils  who  had  seated 
themselves  expectantly  around  the  outer  edge  of  the  horseshoe-shaped  table. 

Miss  Willis  stood  in  the  opening  in  the  centre  of  the  table,  and  looked 
about  her.  As  she  did  so,  the  chance  words  of  another  teacher  in  the  school 
flashed  into  her  mind — "You  will  find  it  very  easy  to  teach  geography  at  the 
'horseshoe,'  "  she  had  said,  "for  it  has  the  great  advantage  of  bringing  every 
pupil  within  your  arm's  length  ;  and  that,  of  course,  is  a  very  important 
matter." 

"I  wonder  what  she  meant  by  that,"  .said  the  puzzled  Miss  Willis  to 
herself. 

In  vain  she  looked  about  for  familiar  wall-maps  and  text-books  ;  there 
was  absolutely  no  artificial  aid  of  any  kind  in  sight. 

"It  must  be,"  she  said  to  herself,  "that  I  am  to  teach  them  silly  rote 
work,  though  learning  strings  of  names  that  mean  nothing,  and  long  defini- 
tions that  confuse  what  they  endeavor  to  explain,  is  by  no  means  my  idea  of 
geography." 

Then,  to  her  surprise,  she  heard  herself  using  a  stereotyped  phrase  which 
ordinarily  she  was  careful  to  avoid. 

"What  part  of  the  earth  have  you  been  studying,  class?"  she  said  auto- 
matically. 

Will  Forbes,  a  bright-faced  lad  of  sixteen,  was  evidently  the  class  spokes- 
man ;  for  he  said  promptly  :  "We've  been  over  the  entire  globe  very  care- 
fully, and  we  are  hoping  j'ou'll  let  us  choose  our  own  lessons  for  this  term. 
It's  to  be  our  last  term  in  geography.  They  usually  let  the  senior  class  do 
this  when  they  have  finished  the  regular  course." 
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"Aud  have  any  of  you  a  special  wish  in  the  matter  ?"  said  Miss  Willis 
doubtfully. 

To  her  amazement,  Will  at  once  put  in  a  plea  for  a  few  lessons  in  mathe- 
matical geography.  Paul  Ennis,  a  quiet-looking  boy  at  the  end  of  the  table, 
asked  that  a  map  of  the  new  Siberian  railroad  should  be  prepared,  with 
all  the  important  places  marked.  The  girls  clamored  for  a  course  of  study  in 
ancient  Palestine,  and  a  dreamy-faced  lad  demanded  a  lesson  on  the  natural 
resources  of  the  Philippine  Islands. 

To  say  that  the  young  teacher  was  dazed  at  these  demands  on  her 
resources  is  to  state  the  matter  mildly.  Afterwards  she  admitted  that  her 
first  thought  was  immediate  flight,  and  her  second  a  strong  desire  to  find  out 
for  herself  why  these  boys  and  girls  differed  from  others  she  had  known  in 
their  anxiety  for  further  geographical  knowledge. 

"I  do  not  understand  about  the  railroad  map,"  she  said  at  last,  address- 
ing the  second  speaker.  "E;ven  if  I  prepare  it  for  you,— and  I  confess  I  don't 
in  the  least  know  how  to  go  about  it, — I  don't  see  how  you  are  going  to  make 
use  of  it." 

There  was  a  moment  of  meaning  silence  in  the  class.  Paul  smothered  an 
embarrassed  cough ;  the  seeker  for  knowledge  of  the  Philippines  giggled  out- 
right; and  then  Will  said  quietly,  "We  don't  use  wall-maps  much.  Miss 
Willis,  except  for  show  purposes  ;  but  we  do  use  maps  for  individual  work, 
just  like  other  people." 

As  he  spoke,  he  drew  half  a  dozen  maps  from  a  compartment  under  the 
table,  and,  holding  out  a  map  of  the  United  States  for  her  inspection,  added  : 
"This  is  the  ordinary  map  used  in  the  public  schools,  but  it  is  specially 
embossed  for  our  use.  The  coast-line  rises  sharply  above  the  water,  as  you 
see,"  and  here  the  lad's  fore-finger  swept  from  Cape  Qod  to  Florida;  "the 
islands  are  isolated  bits  of  land  raising  above  the  dead  level  of  the  sea ;  the 
rivers  are  slightly  sunk  ;  the  lakes  are  depressed  ;  the  mountains  are  well 
ridged  as  in  nature  ;  and  the  principal  cities  are  indicated  by  dots." 

Miss  Willis  followed  his  illustrated  description  of  the  map  with  keen 
interest.  "I  notice,"  she  said,  "that  there  are  no  State  boundaries  raised 
although  the  printer  has  indicated  them  with  colored  lines." 

"Too  many  markings  on  the  one  map  are  confusing  to  the  touch,"  said 
the  lad  ;  "so  as  a  rule  we  have  separate  maps  for  the  physical  features  and 
others  for  the  boundary  lines  and  the  cities  that  are  not  on  important  rivers." 

"And  what  kind  of  map  have  you  showing  railroads  ?"  asked  the  teacher. 
"I  don't  remember  ever  seeing  a  railroad  map  in  a  public  school ;  but,  since 
one  is  required  of  the  new  Siberian  road,  I  fancy  you  are  familiar  with  the 
main  lines  of  your  own  country." 

For  answer  there  was  a  rustle  all  over  the  class,  and  as  if  by  magic  a 
railroad  map  of  some  description  appeared  on  the  table  before  each  pupil. 
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One  map  was  outlined  on  a  cushion  with  rows  of  shining  pins ;  another  was 
of  cardboard  with  twine  stitches  for  lines  and  beads  for  junctions ;  while  a 
more  elaborate  one  on  stiff  paper  had  evidently  been  made  with  the  aid  of  a 
tracing-wheel. 

"Our  teacher  usually  made  these  herself,"  said  the  boy.  "They  were  a 
real  trouble  to  her,  but  they  are  a  great  help  to  us." 

Miss  Willis  looked  very  thoughtfully  at  the  ingenious  contrivances. 
"Now  that  I  understand  your  system  of  map  work  a  little,"  she  said,  "I 
should  like  to  ask  you  a  few  questions  and  see  the  embossed  maps  put  to  prac- 
tical use.     Each  one  of  you  may  find  New  York  for  me." 

At  the  instant  the  forefinger  of  each  pupil  pointed  to  the  exact  spot. 

"Chicago,"  she  called,  and  the  fingers  hurried  westward. 

"St.  Augustine,"  and  a  scurry  east  and  south  ensued. 

A  dozen  questions  satisfied  her  that  the  map  work  had  been  well  taught ; 
and,  while  she  was  yet  wondering  if  she,  too,  would  be  as  successful,  the 
meaning  of  her  co-worker's  works  suddenly  flashed  across  her  mind.  "Within 
arm's  length  of  each  pupil."  Ah,  she  understood  the  reason  of  that  now.  It 
was  evident  that,  when  new  countries  were  being  taught  and  new  maps  used, 
the  teacher  would  need  to  give  individual  help  to  each  pupil ;  and  in  such 
cases  there  was  a  great  advantage  in  having  the  pupils  as  near  as  they  could 
be  when  placed  around  the  horseshoe  table. 

"Now  for  the  railroad  maps."  she  said  aloud,  and  again  and  again  did  the 
pupils  trace  imaginary  journeys  for  her,  giving  her  wherever  possible  a  choice 
of  routes,  and  pouring  forth  at  her  request  exhaustive  information  about  each 
city  on  the  way. 

At  last,  thoroughly  convinced  that  the  pupils  had  been  admirably  trained, 
and  were  in  every  way  more  thorough  in  their  knowledge  of  geography  than 
any  other  young  people  she  had  known,  she  called  a  halt,  and  said  earnestly  : 
"Tell  me,  boys  and  girls,  how  you  learned  all  this?  Are  you  gifted  with  a 
special  sense  for  geography,  or  what  is  the  secret  of  your  success?  I  have 
taught  geography  in  the  public  schools,  and  I've  been  proud  of  my  pupils  ; 
but  never  did  they  do  as  good  work  as  you  have  done  for  me  this  morning.  I 
should  like  to  know  something  about  the  time  when  you  were  absolutely 
ignorant  of  geography." 

A  ripple  of  amusement  went  about  the  class.  "There  was  such  a  time  for 
each  one  of  us,  you  may  be  sure,"  said  Will  laughingly.  "I  remember  asking 
once  whether  tributaries  flowed  into  or  out  of  the  rivers.  My  idea  was  that 
the  ocean  waters  ran  up  the  river-beds,  and  then  spread  in  all  directions ; 
and,"  he  added,  "I  have  still  a  special  regard  for  the  tidal  rivers  of  Nova 
Scotia,  where  this  is  actually  the  case." 

"Dora  defined  altitude  as  the  distance  between  the  earth  and  the  sky  all 
out  of  her  own  head,"  said  one  girl,  "and  our  teacher  was  quite  pleased." 
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"A  bad  boil  on  my  arm  gave  me  my  first  idea  of  a  volcano,"  said  another; 
"after  the  matron  told  me  of  the  likeness  between  the  two  things  I  grew 
quite  interested,  and  bore  the  pain  much  better." 

"It  was  Paul  who  asked  one  day  if  lakes  were  bits  of  the  ocean  that  had 
become  land-locked,"  reminisced  Will,  and  at  the  thought  a  pleasant  burst  of 
laughter  came  from  the  class. 

"But  how  was  it  you  came  to  like  geography  so  well?"  pursued  Miss 
Willis.     "Each  one  of  you  seems  to  have  a  deep  intere.st  in  the  subject." 

"I  like  geography  because  I  love  to  travel  in  my  mind,"  said  Paul 
frankly.  "I  may  never  be  able  to  travel  in  foreign  countries  as  I  would  love 
to  do,  but  it's  a  great  pleasure  to  be  able  to  transport  myself  to  Russia  or 
China  or,  in  fact,  to  any  part  of  the  world  I  am  interested  in." 

"We  always  read  up  the  countries  we  are  studying,"  said  Dora.  "Our 
raised  print  library  has  many  books  of  travels  and  adventurer,  and  of  course 
that  gives  a  double  interest." 

"Besides  that,  we  usually  have  the  benefit  of  hearing  travel  talks  each 
year,"  said  Will.  "Sometimes  one  of  our  teachers  or  their  friends  will  give 
us  a  description  of  some  place  they  have  seen,  and  now  and  then  a  returned 
missionary  will  come  to  us  for  an  hour's  talk  about  the  country  he  knows  and 
loves  best  of  all." 

"The  newspapers  are  full  of  geography,  too,  if  only  you  know  where  to 
look  for  it,"  said  a  boy  who  had  thus  far  not  spoken.  "Our  class  is  never 
known  to  miss  newspaper-reading,"  he  added  meaningly. 

"History  is  stupid  work  unless  one  understands  the  geography  belonging 
to  it,"  said  the  lad  who  was  interested  ii  the  Philippines.  "It  never  means 
anything  to  me  until  I  find  the  places  told  of  on  my  map.  Why,"  he  added 
enthusiastically,  "Caesar's  wars  are  the  most  exciting  reading  when  you  can 
follow  in  his  footsteps,  and  cross  the  rivers  almost  in  his  company,  and  stop 
to  look  at  the  towns  that  his  soldiers  founded,  and  the  fin^  roads  they  built." 

"Ye=5,  indeed,  and  that's  why  we  want  the  lessons  on  ancient  Palestine" 
said  a  girl  earnestly.  "The  Bible  is  twice  as  interesting  when  we  see  what 
the  old-time  places  were  like." 

"This  is  an  ideal  geography  class,"  said  Miss  Willis  to  herself ;  but  aloud 
she  said  with  a  thrill  of  new  feeling  in  her  voice,  "I  see  I  shall  have  to  work 
overtime  to  keep  up  with  you,  but  I  promise  faithfully  that  I'll  try  to  gratify 
all  your  wishes.  Mathematical  geography,  the  Siberian  railroad,  ancient 
Palestine,  and  the  Philippines,  you  shall  have  them  all." 

Just  here  the  cheery  voice  of  the  superintendent  was  heard  at  the  door  of 
the  class  room.  "Good  morning  again,  Miss  Willis,"  he  said  pleasantly  ; 
"How  have  you  been  getting  along  this  morning  ?" 

And  Miss  Willis  made  answer,  humbly,  "I  have  been  Iiavitig,  not  giving, 
a  lesson  in  geography." — ^Christian  Endeavor  World. 


How  The  Doctor  Won. 


'HE  office  boy  heard  the  doctor  in  the  annex  and  went  out.  Her  face 
was  buried  in  a  basin  of  water,  and  the  formaldehyde  bottle  stood  open. 

"How's  the  smallpox?"  he  asked. 

"Bad,"  she  replied,  emerging  rosy  from  the  towel.  "Is  any  one  waiting?" 

"No  one  now  but  Mr.  Doane  Aldrich ;  been  three  or  four,  but  they  got 
tired  waiting." 

"Very  well.     Tell  him  I  will  be  there  in  a  minute." 

To  the  tall  young  man  in  the  reception  room  she  looked  discouragingly 
cool  and  unperturbed  as  he  arose  at  her  entrance. 

"It  is  a  little  matter,  doctor,"  he  explained.  "I  have  just  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  Y  mine,  and  they  have  smallpox  down  there,  so  I  suppose  it  is 
necessary  to  be  vaccinated." 

"It  certainly  is,  if  you  haven't  been  lately.  Things  are  in  bad  shape  at 
the  Y.  I  have  put  iu  the  whole  afternoon  there.  There's  a  good  deal  of 
smallpox,  and  more  dissatisfaction.  I  suppose  the  dissatisfaction  is  what 
sent  you  there." 

"I  suppose  so.     What's  at  the  bottom  of  the  trouble,  anyway?  ' 

"Sickening  hovels  and  the  company  store.  If  you  can  get  the  company 
to  do  anything  before  those  people  murder  you  as  its  nearest  representative, 
you  will  be  doing  good  work.  However,  come  into  the  office,  and  I  will 
vaccinate  you." 

He  followed  her  in. 

"This  is  the  first  time  I  ever  came  here  as  a  subject,"  he  remarked. 

He  bared  his  arm  and  looked  dubiously  at  its  white  surface. 

How  could  she  be  a  doctor?  Still,  he  had  sometimes  wished  he  could  be 
sick  a  week  or  two.  It  would  be  such  a  good  chance  to  see  her  every  day. 
What  was  she  going  to  do  with  that  razor-looking  little  knife?  It  had  been 
so  long  since  he  was  vaccinated  he  had  forgotten  all  about  it.  Did  she  jab 
the  stuff  in  at  the  end  of  that  ?  If  she  was  going  to  jab,  he  wished  she  would, 
and  stop  that  scratching. 

He  watched  the  scratching  knife,  fascinated.  Suddenly  it  began  to 
describe  erratic  circles  in  his  vision. 

Dr.  Richie  felt  his  arm  relaxing  under  her  grasp.  With  a  movement  as 
quiet  as  it  was  quick  she  eased  his  stalwart  body  to  the  floor,  then  loosened 
his  collar  and  dashed  a  little  water  in  his  face. 
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He  opened  his  eyes  slowly. 

"Oh,  I  say,"  he  gasped,  "what's  the  matter?" 

The  doctor  stood  a  little  way  off  regarding  him  with  professional  gravity. 

"I  was  vaccinating  you,  and  you  fainted,"  she  explained.  "You  will  be 
all  light  in  a  moment." 

He  got  rather  uncertainly  to  his  feet  and  leaned  against  a  convenient  case 
of  drawers. 

"Good  Lord!"  he  groaned.  "What  do  you  think  of  me?  I  hope  you 
don't  think  it  was  because  it  hurt.  I  don't  know  what  it  was,  I  was  watch- 
ing that  little  knife  ;  then  I  was  here  on  the  floor.  Please  finish  the  job,"  he 
concluded  irritably.     "I'll  try  to  stand  up  under  it." 

As  she  adjusted  the  small  bandage  he  thought  savagely  : 

"If  I  should  lift  you  oS  your' feet,  my  sweet  doctor,  and  kiss  that  diaboli- 
cal dimple,  you  might  at  least  respect  my  muscle.  How  can  a  fellow  make 
love  to  a  woman  doctor,  anyway?"  Aloud  he  said,  "Thank  you,  doctor," 
rather  abruptly,  hurried  into  his  coat,  settled  with  the  office  boy  and  got  away 
with  all  speed. 

The  doctor  strolled  to  the  window  and  watched  him  go  striding  ofif,  his 
big  shoulders  squared. 

"Poor  old  fellow  !"  she  said  softly. 

"He  is  bashful  and  stupid,  too,"  she  said. 

Doane  Aldridge  squared  his  shoulders  against  troubles  often  that  winter. 
His  recognized  powers  as  a  pacificator  seemed  to  have  signally  failed. 

One  day  he  swung  into  the  cart  as  the  doctor  was  trotting  home. 

"See  here,"  he  said.  "I  must  talk  with  you.  I  don't  know  what  to  do 
with  those  people.  Heaven  knows  they  have  reason  enough  to  be  sore,  and  I 
am  helpless.  Of  course  they  can't  realize  that,  but  the  company  pays  no 
attention  to  my  representations.  I  am  the  nearest  thing  the  poor  brutes  have 
to  hate,  and  they  hate  me  well.  To-morrow  I  have  got  to  discharge  McGuire 
and  Kearney" — 

The  doctor  interrupted  :  "That  means  a  strike,  to  begin  with.  Then 
Kate  McGuire  and  Dilsey  Kearney — why,  they  would  as  soon  have  a  riot  as 
enough  to  eat." 

"But  what  can  I  do?  The  men  have  come  on  the  shaft  twice  within  a 
week  drunk  and  quarrelsome.  Overlook  it,  and  they  will  all  get  drunk  and — " 

"Raise  Hades,"  gently  suggested  the  doctor.  Then  her  face  grew  mis- 
chievous. "Don't  you  think  you  had  better  follow  your  predecessor's  exam- 
ple and  throw  it  up?"  she  suggested. 

He  looked  at  her  with  decided  sternness. 

"I  supposed  that  was  about  the  opinion  you  entertained  of  me.  Excuse 
me.  There  is  a  man  I  want  to  see."  And  Mr.  Aldridge  had  checked  the 
horse  long  enough  to  depart. 
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It  was  cold,  with  a  driving  mist,  when  the  doctor  drove  up  to  her  gate 
several  evenings  later. 

"Poor  Bess  !"  she  said  to  the  panting  horse.     "Tired,  aren't  you?" 

A  small,  tattered  boy  came  down  the  road,  running  wearily,  as  though 
nearly  spent. 

"Oh,  Miss  Doctor!" 

His  face  shone  pale  through  the  dirt.  As  he  came  up  she  recognized  the 
pit  boss's  boy. 

"Ma  sent  me  to  tell  you  to  do  somethin'  quick.  Kate  an'  Dilsey  is  out  with 
a  lot  of  wimin,  an'  they  are  runnin'  wild.  Mr.  Aldrich  went  down  with  the 
new  shift.  Pa  told  him  he  better  watch  things  on  top,  but  he  thought  pa 
needed  help.  Now  they  are  goin'  to  git  hold  of  the  shaft-house,  an'  when 
Mr.  Aldrich  comes  up  with  the  new  men,  either  drop  the  cage  or  rock  'em." 

The  doctor's  face  had  grown  white  as  the  boy  talked. 

"The  shift  will  come  up  at  six?"  she  asked. 

The  boy  nodded. 

"Come  into  the  house.  You  must  be  dried  and  fed.  I  will  telephone  the 
police,  but  Bess  and  I  will  get  there  half  an  hour  ahead  of  them.  Heaven 
only  knows  what  we  shall  do,  but  we  will  do  something  or  die  !  "  she  half 
whispered. 

"  Now  go,  Bess?  "  she  cried,  as  she  sprang  into  the  buggy. 

As  she  approached  the  little  town,  she  could  hear  a  swelling  din  of  dis- 
cordant voices.  She  dashed  through  an  alley  and  came  out  in  the  street  in 
front  of  the  shafthouse.  The  women  were  sweeping  around  the  corner  just 
below  her,  fifteen  or  twenty  of  them.  Their  tosiiing  arms  and  distorted 
faces  held  her  a  second  fascinated.  Then  her  brown  eyes  brightened  mis- 
chievously, and  she  wheeled  the  horse  and  cart  directly  in  front  of  the 
howling  crowd. 

"Kate  McGuire  !  "  she  called,  pointing  an  accusing  whip  at  her.  Their 
momentum  carried  them  nearly  to  the  cart.  Then,  as  they  could  not  con- 
veniently climb  it,  and  the  "darlin'  docthor"  was  a  person  to  respect,  they 
stopped. 

"What  do  you  mean,"  she  demanded,  sternly,  "  yelling  around  in  this 
cold  rain  ?  What  do  you  think  it  will  do  for  your  neuralgia?  You  will  be 
crazy  with  it.  Your  cheek  is  all  swelled  up  now,  and  your  eye  looks  as 
though  you  had  broken  a  blood-vessel.  I  knew  a  woman  once  " — her  voice 
grew  deeply  impressive — "  whose  eye  burst,  and  she  did't  expose  herself  the 
way  you  are  doing,  either.  And  you,  too,  Dilsey,  just  nicely  over  the  small- 
pox— do  you  know  what  you  will  have?    You  will  have  a  relapse  !  " 

She  fairly  hurled  the  word  at  her,  and  Dilsey  received  it  with  a  moan  of 
terror. 

"Holy  mother,  docthor  !  "  she  wailed.     ,'Do  it  be  fatal?" 
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Kate  had  shut  her  mouth,  and  was  whining  softly,  cuddling  her  face  in 
her  damp  shawl.     She  turned  reproachfully  to  the  women  behind  her. 

"The  docthor's  right.  This  do  be  a  sorry  night  for  poor  wimin  cratures 
to  be  out  in,  an'  ye  ought  to  be  ashamed.  Me  head's  crazy  already  wid  the 
pain^' 

She  came  close  to  the  buggy. 

"Docthor,  dear,  do  be  givin'  me  somethin'  !  "  she  entreated. 

"How  many  of  you  have  vaccinations  that  you'll  be  taking  cold  in?  And 
you,  Jerusha — I  thought  you  told  me  you  couldn't  speak  a  loud  word  ?  " 

"  No  more  I  can,"  croaked  Jerusha  hoarsely. 

"  Go  home,  every  one  of  you!  "  she  waved  imperiously.  "You  ought  to 
be  ashamed  running  around  like  a  lot  of  lunatics.  I'll  come  around  presently, 
and  give  you  something  for  that  neuralgia,  Kate,  and  you  a  dose,  too,  Dilsey." 

Five  minutes  later  there  was  not  a  woman  in  sight,  save  the  doctor. 

She  drove  the  tremblihg  horse  into  one  of  the  sheds. 

"Poor  old  girl?"  she  said,  loosening  up  the  harness.  "I  nearly  killed 
you,  didn't  I  ?  " 

There  was  a  sound  of  hurrying  feet,  and  Mr.  Aldrjch  came  in  breathlessly. 

"  Are  you  safe  ?"  he  cried. 

She  gave  him  one  quick  glance,  her  white  chin  and  red  lips  set  with  be- 
coming gravity. 

"  I  think  I  am,"  she  replied,  with  a  mild  note  of  inquiry.  "  Do  you  feel 
dangerous  ?  " 

He  strode  up  to  her,  and  looked  down  into  the  provoking  face. 

"A  man  who  faints  when  he  is  vaccinated  is  a  fit  subject  to  be  saved 
from  a  mob  of  women,  isn't  he?  "  he  questioned.  "Don't  think  I  don't 
realize  how  serious  it  was.  I  know  you  probably  saved  me  from  a  very  un- 
pleasant death,  but  I  wish  you  hadn't." 

He  searched  her  face  an  instant,  then  suddenly  drew  her  to  him  and 
kissed  almost  roughly  the  derisive  dimple  that  was  flaunting  at  him. 

"  I  have  been  tempted  a  hundred  times,"  he  said,  defiantly. 

"  And  you  were  too — too  stupid  to — er — fall !  "[JVoman's  Journal. 


For  Jamie's  Benefit. 


AGNES   E.  VOSE. 


£1TTI,E  Jamie  was  blind ;  it  was  two  years  since  he  had  the  fever,  which 
left  him  sightless.  How  long  those  years  of  darkness  seemed  to  him  ! 
And  now  the  doctor  had  said  that  a  great  oculist  was  coming  to  their  state, 
and  if  Jamie's  eyes  could  only  be  treated  by  him,  he  might  see  again.  But 
this  would  cost  a  great  deal  of  money  and  where  was  it  to  come  from? 

Jamie  sat  thinking  it  over  one  morning  ;  his  father  was  dead  and  his 
mother  worked  hard  to  get  her  boy  something  to  eat.  There  seemed  to  be  no 
way  in  which  she  could  get  the  money.  Suddenly  he  thought  of  Christine, 
she  would  come  in  the  afternoon  to  sing  to  him  and  perhaps  she  could  think 
of  some  waj'.  Christine  sang  to  Jamie  very  often  ;  she  was  a  lovely  singer,  so 
he  thought,  and  many  a  day  had  she  brightened  for  him,  when  he  was  weary 
or  ill. 

"Do  you  want  me  to  tell  you  something,  Christine?"  asked  Jamie,  after 
she  had  sung  to  him.  "The  doctor  said  if  I  could  go  to  the  city  and  see  an 
oculist  who  is  coming  there  I  could  be  cured.  Can't  you  think  of  some  way  I 
could  get  some  money  to  go  with?  I  want  to  go  so  much."  Christine 
thought  awhile,  then  she  said,  "Why  perhaps  I  could  get  up  a  musical 
entertainment  for  your  benefit.  I  could  sing  and  I  could  get  some  of  the 
school  children  for  a  chorus.  How  would  you  like  that?"  Jamie  liked  it 
very  well,  and  they  sat  and  talked  of  the  time  when  Jamie  should  see  again, 
until  the  evening  shadows  fell. 

Christine  Leslie  had  never  received  any  musical  instruction,  except  that 
her  mother  had  taught  her  to  sing  and  play  the  old  piano,  which  belonged  to 
her  when  a  girl.  They  were  not  very  well  off  and  could  not  afford  to  send 
her  away,  bnt  Christine  longed  to  study,  and  intended  to  be  a  singer  some  day. 

Meanwhile,  she  sang  to  the  village  people  and  when  any  special  social 
time  or  a  concert  at  the  little  church  was  held  Christine  always  sang. 

So  she  knew  there  would  be  no  trouble  in  getting  an  audience,  if  she 
should  give  a  little  concert  for  Jamie's  benefit,  and  although  it  would  take 
lots  of  time  and  labor  she  was  willing  to  do  it,  if  by  it  Jamie  might  be  helped. 

Another  thought  came  to  her:  There  were  a  number  of  summer  boarders 
up  at  the  hotel  on  the  hill.  The  little  town  situated  in  a  pleasant  spot  among 
the  mountains,  and  the  beautiful  lake,  the  groves  and  the  cool  drives,  made 
it  a  pleasant  summer  resort.     So  quite  a  number  of  city  people  came  each 
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summer  for  two  or  three  months.  This  summer  there  were  more  than  usual. 
Christine  thought  she  would  go  up  to  the  hotel  and  tell  them  about  her  plan 
and  ask  them  to  help  a  little  by  coming  to  her  concert.  She  had  seen  some  of 
the  ladies  riding,  and  she  thought  she  could  summon  enough  courage  to  ask 
them.  So  the  next  morning  .she  made  her  way  to  the  hotel.  On  the  veranda 
sat  an  elderly  lady  and  her  daughter,  the  very  ones  Christine  had  seen  riding. 
"Good-morning,"  said  the  older  lady,  as  Christine  paused  on  the  steps,  un- 
certain whether  to  address  them  or  turn  and  run  back.  "Is  there  some- 
thing you  wanted  ?  "  "  Yes,"  said  Christine.  "  If  you  are  not  busy  I  would 
like  to  speak  with  you  a  few  minutes."  "  Certainly,  my  dear,  we  would  be 
glad  to  hear  you  ;  come  and  sit  beside  us."  Christine  took  the  offered  chair, 
and  then  she  told  them  of  Jamie,  how  he  came  to  be  blind,  what  the  doctor 
had  said,  and  what  her  plan  was  to  help  him.  She  asked  them  if  they  would 
be  willing  to  help  a  little  by  coming  to  her  rausical.  "Certainly  we  will," 
exclaimed  the  young  lady,  when  she  had  finished.  "  I  will  get  all  the 
boarders  to  go.     I  do  hope  you  will  make  the  plan  a  success." 

Cliristine  was  delighted  and  went  away  glad  that  she  had  come. 

The  night  came  for  the  concert.  The  little  church  was  crowded,  for 
everybody  knew  Christine  and  Jamie  and  desired  to  help.  The  city  boarders 
were  all  there,  and  although  Christine  felt  a  little  shy  at  singing  before  them, 
she  never  sang  so  well  as  then.  How  they  applauded  her.  She  sang  over 
and  over  the  simple  old  songs  her  mother  had  taught  her. 

After  it  was  over,  the  proceeds  were  counted  ;  although  there  was  as 
much  as  Christine  had  expected,  still  there  was  not  enough  to  send  Jamie 
away.  Christine  went  to  bed  flushed  with  joy  at  her  success,  and  thinking 
how  she  should  get  the  rest. 

The  next  morning  Christine  answered  a  knock  at  the  door,  and  met  a 
little  boy  who  said,  "  Please,  here  is  a  note  for  Miss  Christine,"  and  ran  off 
before  she  had  time  to  answer  it.  Out  fluttered  a  check.  The  note  was  from 
Miss  Leighton,  the  young  lady  whom  Christine  had  seen  that  morning  on  the 
veranda  of  the  hotel.  It  read:  "Dear  friend:  I  do  not  think  you  could 
have  received  enough  money  last  night  to  send  the  little  blind  boy  away,  so 
please  accept  this  to  make  it  up.  And  will  you  come  to  see  me  this  after- 
noon.    I  have  something  to  say  to  you.     Your  friend, — Margaret  Ivcighton. 

A  few  weeks  later,  a  party  of  four  boarded  the  train  for  the  city.  They 
were  Mrs.  Leighton,  her  daughter,  Christine  and  little  Jamie.  Christine's 
desire  was  to  be  fulfilled.  She  was  going  away  to  study  music  with  Miss 
Leighton,  who  was  a  musician,  and  offered  to  take  Christine  with  her. 
Jamie,  of  course,  was  going  to  be  cured.  "  How  glad  I  am,  Jamie,"  said 
Christine,  as  the  train  pulled  away.  "That  I  tried  to  help  you.  See  how 
much  good  it  has  brought  us  both."  "Yes,"  said  he,  "I  am  glad  you  did, 
Christine." — {The  Bouncer. 


Written  for  TALKS  and  TALES. 

MY  DREAM. 

(Written  after  my  return  from  Downieville,  Sierra 
Co.,  Cal.) 


ALICE  A.  HOI^MES. 


I  dreamed  it  was  a  summer  day, 
And  all  was  bright  and  clear, 

And  by  mad  Yuba's  banks,  I  stood 
His  wild  old  songs  to  hear. 

And  as  I  mused  of  where  I  was, 

And  how  I  thither  came, 
A  footstep  near  me  seemed  to  fall, 

And  whispered, — "Was  my  name?" — 

A  moment  passed,  a  manly  form. 

Was  standing  at  my  side. 
And  kindly,  gently  took  my  hand 

As  if  my  steps  to  guide. 

"  Be  careful  now,"  he  softly  said. 

And  then  his  voice  I  knew. 
"  Oh,  brother  dear,"  with  joy  I  cried, 
"  T  came  in  search  of  you," 

Then  wildly  ask — "  where  are  we  now 

As  on  he  led  me  still, 
And  cheerful  was  his  quick  response, 
"  Why  this  is  Downieville  !" 

And  all  at  once  my  sister  came. 
And  Sam  and  Zeph  were  there 

And  in  the  old  familiar  place, 
I  found  my  books  and  chair. 
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And  friends  and  neighbors  on   us  called 

As  they  had  done  of  yore  ; 
And  very  joyous  did  it  seem 

To  greet  them  all  once  more. 

And  now  a  merry  shout  I  hear. 

Of  children's  voices  high. 
*'  Hurrah  !  hurrah  !  for  Billie  Hqlmes, 

And  all  his  mules  !"  they  cry. 

"  Yes,  sure  enough,"  my  stster  said, 

"  His  smiling  face,  I  see 
And  I  must  get  the  table  set, 

Ere  he  comes  in  to  tea." 

And  when  with  viands  rich  and  rare. 

The  ample  board  was  spread. 
With  merry  heart  we  all  partook, 

When  I,  the  grace  had  said. 

And  oh  !  how  real  did  it  seem — 

Our  brother's  home  again. 
Now  we'd  return  to  Downieville 

And  would  with  him  remain. 

And  gaily  on  we  chatted  then 

Till  night,  her  curtains  drew. 
And  Morpheus  in  sweet  embrace, 

Her  arms  around  us  threw. 

And  when  the  rosy  morning  dawned 
And  sunbeams  killed  the  stream, 

The  vision  passed,  and  fancy  fled. 
My  joys  were  all  a  dream. 
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Education  of  the  Blind. 
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CHB  education  of  the  blind  is  still  in  its  infancy,  scarcely  one  hundred 
years  having  elapsed  since  any  effort  was  made  to  ameliorate  their 
darkened  condition.  In  an  article  which  the  author  recently  read,  it  was 
thought  in  1837  that  the  blind  would  never  learn  to  read  since  they  could  not 
possibly  hope  to  read  with  ease,  and  their  great  dislike  to  read  with  the 
fingers  could  never  be  overcome.  Since  many  who  were  interested  in  the 
blind  entertained  that  impression  of  them,  they  were  left  to  their  own  devices, 
and  the  great  majority  became  mendicants  or  subsisted  upon  the  charity  of 
others,  often  times  not  even  grateful  for  the  crust  thrown  to  them  ;  a  condi- 
tion which  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  when  they  had  never  been  raised  to  the 
full  stature  of  man. 

The  blind  of  some  of  the  western  coast  countries  of  South  America  read 
history  from  a  crude  device  used  on  that  continent.  There  were  found  in 
Peru,  for  instance,  large,  rudely  but  strongly  constructed  boxes  filled  with 
many  woolen  strings  of  different  sizes.  On  the  long  strings  short  ones  were 
tied  and  knots  were  made  at  intervals  on  all  the  strings.  The  size  of  the 
strings  and  the  knots  meant  something  in  their  history.  This  system  was 
called  Quippa,  or  Quippo.  And  this  the  blind  were  able  to  decipher,  hence 
they  were  educated. 

As  the  blind  must  use  the  sense  of  touch  in  acquiring  knowledge,  it 
became  necessary  to  devise  a  system  of  raised  or  embossed  characters  for 
them.  Within  the  past  century  several  such  systems  have  come  into  use, 
but  it  remained  for  Mr.  lyouis  Braille,  a  talented  blind  man,  a  teacher  in  the 
school  at  Paris,  to  perfect  a  system  of  dots  by  means  of  which  the  blind  could 
become  rapid  readers.  He  had  long  felt  that  the  system  of  raised  letters  in 
the  Roman  type  did  not  meet  the  needs  of  the  blind,  since  they  could  not 
transcribe  them  ;  consequently,  he  put  forth  efforts  to  adapt  a  system  of  dots 
to  their  requirements.  It  is  generally  admitted  by  instructors  of  the  blind 
that  the  intelligent  blind  are  the  best  judges  of  their  own  needs. 

The  work  in  schools  for  the  blind  is  divided  into  three  departments,  liter- 
ary, musical,  and  industrial.  Within  the  past  ten  years  the  advancement 
made  in  their  education  is  very  great,  and  advancement  is  due  to  the  excel- 
lent inventions  and  appliances  which  have  been  devised  to  suit  their  needs. 
For  example,  in  writing  what  is  known  as  the  "Braille"  system,  named  after 
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its  inventor,  the  blind  at  first  used  a  slate,  designed  to  make  impressions  oil 
paper  by  means  of  a  small,  pointed  instrument  called  a  stylus ;  but  now,  by 
means  of  a  machine  similar  to  a  type-writer,  they  are  enabled  to  write  with 
great  rapidity  and  ease.  There  has  also  been  devised  a  stereotype-maker,  on 
•which  impressions  are  made  on  brass  plates,  and  from  each  of  these  plates 
thousands  of  sheets  can  with  ease  be  printed  for  the  use  of  the  pupils. 

They  pursue  the  same  course  of  study  as  their  sighted  brothers  and  sis- 
ters, and  their  advancement  is  very  encouraging  to  their  instructors.  Very 
much  of  the  instruction  is  in  the  form  of  lectures,  although  they  have  special 
appliances  to  aid  them  in  obtaining  considerable  knowledge. 

The  eyes  are  placed  iu  the  finger  tips,  so  to  speak,  and  knowledge  of 
material  things  is  brought  to  them  by  handling  objects. 

In  geography,  the  maps  are  dissected,  and  by  examining  each  piece  the 
blind  are  enabled  to  learn  the  contour  and  situation  of  the  places  in  the  world. 
Besides  writing  their  own  system  of  dots,  the  blind  are  taught  script  and 
many  become  very  good  writers  iu  that  way.  Many  practice  on  the  type- 
writer and  acquire  as  great  facility  as  the  sighted  in  the  use  of  that  instrument. 

In  arithmetic  they  use  a  curious  slate,  consisting  of  type  which  they  set 
in  an  octagonal  cell,  the  position  of  the  type  indicating  the  number.  By- 
means  of  the  slate  they  are  enabled  to  proceed  as  far  as  any  pupil  in  arithme- 
tic and  may  advance  into  the  higher  mathematics,  such  as  algebra  and 
geometry. 

Great  proficiency  is  attained  in  music,  and  the  blind,  as  a  rule,  enjoy  it. 
The  industrial  pursuits  are  of  great  value  as  a  means  of  training  the  hand, 
besides  serving  as  a  means  of  gaining  a  livelihood  by  thsm  later  in  life. — 
Utah  Eagle. 
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Dogs  Trained  to  Lead  the  Blind. 
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[MONG  the  many  careers  that  a  dog  who  has  to  work  for  his  living  may 
follow  is  that  of  leading  the  blind. 

Of  course,  the  work  is  one  that  requires  some  training,  and  there  are,  in 
fact,  a  number  of  what  may  be  called  preparatory  schools  for  this  sort  of 
business. 

The  most  reliable  guides  are  the  product  of  the  instruction  of  a  man 
whose  kennels  are  in  a  little  village  in  England. 

As  the  dog  which  is  destined  to  act  in  the  place  of  a  pair  of  eyes  has  no 
easy  task  before  it,  only  the  most  intelligent  puppies  are  chosen  to  be  trained 
for  the  purpose. 

Having  selected  the  little  animal  whose  lifework  it  will  be  to  lead  the 
blind,  the  breeder  leaves  it  with  its  mother  until  it  is  at  least  some  four 
months  old.  Its  playful  babyhood  at  end,  the  pup  begins  to  go  to  school, 
taking  as  a  first  step,  lessons  in  the  art  of  walking  in  a  straight  line  and  at  a 
steady  pace.  The  schoolroom  to  begin  with  is  the  kennel  yard,  later  it  is  a 
country  lane,  by  and  by  the  village  street. 

It  takes  time  for  a  lively  young  animal  to  learn  that  sudden  dashes  here 
and  there  must  not  be  indulged  in  while  some  one  has  hold  of  a  chain  at- 
tached to  its  collar.  But  after  about  two  months'  constant  and  daily  practice 
the  lesson  is  driven  home. 

By  making  excursions  in  all  directions,  leaving  the  dog  to  do  all  piloting 
home,  the  blind  expert  tests  and  develops  its  sense  of  locality.  He  further- 
more accustoms  it  to  traffic,  and  by  kindly  insistance  impresses  on  it  the 
necessity  for  not  only  withdrawing  itself  from  danger  but  its  charge  as  well. 

After  from  four  to  five  months'  training  the  dog  is  ready  to  lead  the  blind. 
It  is  then,  perhaps,  some  nine  months  old,  and  is  kept  in  constant  practice 
until  a  purchaser  is  found.  The  breeder  who  had  the  dog  trained  does  not 
advertise,  but  he  is  known  to  the  officials  of  the  various  charitable  organiza- 
tions which  assist  the  blind.  When  a  blind  man  is  anxious  to  get  about  and 
has  no  child  who  can  lead  him,  a  dog  is  ordered  from  the  breeder,  who  re- 
ceives between  ten  and  fifteen  dollars  for  each  animal  supplied. 

Then  a  clever  little  doggie  makes  a  long  journey  by  rail  and  after  it  has 
got  to  know  its  new  master,  settles  down  without  complaint  to  a  life  of  quiet, 
faithful  self-sacrifice. — [lix'. 


An  Exclusive  Tactile  Print. 
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A  PAPER  PRESENTED  BY  F.  H.  HOAR  BEFORE  THE  SIXTH  GENERAI,  CONVEN- 
TION OF  THE  AMERICAN  BI^IND  PEOP1.E  AT  KANSAS  CITY. 

PAPER  attempting  to  deal  with  such  a  subject  as  this  would,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  have  for  its  beginning  an  explanation  more 
or  less  complete,  of  the  various  systems  of  tactile  print  now  in  use,  for  the 
title  implies  that  there  are  such  systems.  But  as  these  few  paragraphs  are 
prepared  especially  to  be  read  before  an  assembly  of  blind  people,  whose 
members  are  familiar  with  some  or  all  of  the  systems  of  tactile  print  now 
in  common  use,  such  an  introduction  would  be  superfluous,  since  it  would 
consume  the  time  of  the  convention  in  setting  forth  a  matter  on  which  it  is 
already  well  informed.  But  there  yet  remains  an  additional  reason  for  ap- 
proaching the  subject  so  abruptly,  and  without  any  rhetorical  ceremony, 
the  field  to  be  covered  is  extensive,  and  so  many  varied  and  perplexing  ques- 
tions crop  out  in  considering  the  question  of  adopting  a  uniform  tactile  sys- 
tem, questions  so  complicated  that  the  full  elaborations  and  augumentations 
of  each  would  require  a  separate  paper,  that  the  writer  scarcely  hopes  to  do 
justice  to  any,  much  less  all  of  them.  In  dealing  with  the  matter  of  a  uni- 
form system,  many  delicate  points  are  apt  to  arise  on  which  it  may  or  may 
not  be  advisable  to  dwell.  To  determine  this  advisibility  or  inadvisability, 
as  the  case  may  be,  requires  a  power  of  discrimination,  of  which  the  writer 
feels  a  woeful  lack.  Apology  is  therefore  made  at  the  very  outset  for  not 
dwelling  on  those  phrases  of  the  subject,  upon  which  it  might  be  expected 
this  paper  would  be  more  thorough. 

The  French  seems  to  be  born  to  originate  ideas,  and  the  Anglo-Saxons  to 
apply  and  develop  them.  A  remarkably  large  proportion  of  scientific  truths 
and  principles  which  in  themselves  amount  to  nothing,  but  the  application  of 
which  has  revolutionized  almost  every  department  of  human  life,  have  been 
enunciated  in  France  ;  innumerable  brilliant  ideas  are  the  product  of  the  fer- 
tile French  brain.  The  Anglo  Saxon  took  hold  of  these  truths,  principles  and 
ideas  and  applied  them  to  all  practical  purposes.  Thus  it  has  been  with  the 
great  fundamental  idea  which  forms  the  ground  work  of  all  dot  systems  of 
tactile  print,  those  systems  which  are  used  to-day  by  a  vast  majority  of  blind 
readers.  This  idea  of  arbitrarily  employing  dots  whose  number  and  position 
are  defined  by  certain  fixed  conditions,  to  represent  the  letters  of  the  alpha- 
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bet,  and  certain  frequently  used  words  and  part  word  signs,  originated  in 
France,  somewhat  over  a  century  ago,  in  the  mind  of  L,ouis  Braille.  To  us 
of  the  present  day,  who  are  so  familiar  with  its  application,  this  method  of 
representing  embossed  characters  seems  simple  enough  ;  but  it  is  in  its  very 
simplicity  and  striking  originality,  that  the  brilliancy  of  the  thought  rests. 
It  was  only  a  few  years  previous  to  the  time  at  which  Braille  made  his  great 
discovery,  that  it  was  found  almost  accidentally,  that  the  blind  were  capable 
of  reading  by  means  of  the  sense  of  touch,  such  a  thing  not  having  been 
previously  so  much  as  suspected.  Immediately  afterwards,  Valantine  Hau}^ 
also  of  France,  brought  forth  an  embossed  system  of  reading,  which,  how- 
ever, although  a  marvelous  thing  at  the  time,  and  a  priceless  boon  to  the 
blind,  has  little  or  no  merits  when  compared  to  Braille's  system,  which  soon 
supertieded  it.  This  does  not  detract  from  the  originality  of  Braille's  idea, 
since  Hauy's  system  bore  no  resemblance  to  Braille's  idea,  and  hence  did  not, 
as  might  be  supposed,  form  a  natural  stepping  stone  to  the  latter  discovery. 

The  time  which  has  elapsed  since  Braille  hit  upon  his  novel  plan,  has 
witnessed  its  great  extention  and  modifications  in  various  directions  ;  the 
greatest  activity  being  shown  among  the  blind  and  those  interested  in  them 
of  the  two  great  Anglo-Saxon  nations,  England  and  the  United  States.  Other 
bright  intellects  have  worked  on  other  radically  different  ideas,  and  have  de- 
veloped many  diverse  systems  of  tactile  writing  and  printing  :  while  English 
and  Yankee  ingenuity  has  contrived  many  devices  for  facilitating  the  produc- 
tion of  embossed  matter  of  all  kinds,  and  in  whatever  system.  The  result  of 
such  intellectual  activity,  aimed  at  an  object  which  can  be  accomplished  in 
as  many  different  ways,  the  increase  of  facilities  for  embossed  reading  and 
writing,  and  directed  along  so  many  different  lines,  is  an  almost  bewildering 
number  of  such  widely  different  systems  as  Line,  Moon  and  Lucas  prints. 
New  York  point  writing  in  its  various  forms,  and  the  various  kinds  of 
Braille  prints,  in  their  numerous  modified  forms,  and  including  the  most 
recently  promulgated  system,  known  as  Cambridge  eight-dot  Braille. 

The  natural  result  of  such  a  state  of  affairs  is  confusion  worse  con- 
founded. Each  style  of  printing  has  its  own  ardent  supporters,  and 
instead  of  peace  among  the  blind,  and  the  educators  of  the  blind  we  find  per- 
petual war  ;  where  harmony  and  unity  should  be  the  rule,  there  we  find  dis- 
cord and  unhampered  individual  initiative  ;  where  we  should  expect  to  find 
the  best  of  feeling  and  openmindness,  there  prevails  the  most  violent  preju- 
dices, and  the  most  acrimonious  rancor.  The  disadvantages  under  which  the 
blind  labor  are  therefore  similar  to  those  under  which  mankind  in  general 
labor  because  of  the  confusion  of  tongues.  A  blind  person  hears  of  a  book 
with  an  attractive  title,  and  if  it  proves  to  be  published  in  that  system  of 
embossed  charaters  with  which  he  is  not  familiar,  as  will  most  generally  be 
the  case,  his  hopes  of  ever  enjoying  it  are  dashed  to  pieces,  unless  he  decides 
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to  go  through  the  laborious  task  of  learning  the  system  in  which  the  book 
happens  to  be  published,  for  otherwise  it  is  a  sealed  book  to  him.  Great 
economic  waste  therefore  results  since  through  the  publications  for  two  or 
more  editions  of  the  same  book  in  as  many  different  styles  of  print,  the 
amount  of  actual  literature  published  is  greatly  reduced.  Nor  is  this  all.  A 
vast  amount  of  time  and  money  are  wasted  in  our  schools  when,  as  frequently 
occurs,  change  is  made  from  one  system  to  another.  Pupils  who  have  become 
fluent  readers  in  that  system  first  used,  must  begin  over  again  and  it  is  a  well 
known  fact  that  children  learn  such  things  slowly.  Then  from  the  time  that 
the  new  print  is  introduced,  the  entire  former  library,  which  has  been  collect- 
ing for  years,  at  a  great  expense,  becomes  practically  useless,  and,  as  it  is 
not  worth  the  space  it  occupies  to  the  school,  it  is  disposed  in  the  most 
summary  manner.  The  energies  of  those  interested  in  the  publication  of 
books  for  the  blind  are  to-day  dissipated  in  various  directions,  and  this  is 
responsible  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  for  the  exorbitant  prices  now  demand- 
ed for  embossed  books,  prices  so  high  as  to  place  such  books  beyond  the 
possession  or  reach  of  almost  every  blind  person,  and  hence  to  limit  the  nom- 
inal demand  for  such  publications  almost  exclusively  to  the  educational  insti- 
tutions, and  perhaps  now  and  then  a  public  library.  With  a  uniform  system 
in  vogue,  all  this  would  be  changed  and  undoubtedly  the  result  would  be  a 
great  improvement  in  the  processes  of  producing  books,  and  hence  a  large 
reduction  in  their  prices  would  be  effected. 

Concluded  next  month. 


I 


Written  for  TALKS  and  TALES. 

SYMPATHY. 


J.  A.  KAISER. 


When  dark,  dull-eyed  Calamity  doth  staud 

With  his  pale  sister,  Sorrow,  at  the  gate, 
'Tis  gentle  Sympathy's  warm,  loving  hand 

That  would  lift  from  the  heart  its  leaden  weight. 
When  Joy  and  Gladness  are  our  guests,  'tis  hard 

Oft  times  to  tell  thy  face,  O  Sympathy  ! 
From  thy  deceptive  sister's  ;  but  ill-starred 

And  darker  days  reveal  her  treachery 
And  she  goes  coldly  from  us,  leaving  thee 

In  all  thy  nobleness  to  comfort  those 
Who  need  thine  aid  and  knew  that  thou  wouldst  be 

A  bearer  with  them  of  their  heavy  woes. 
Thou  wouldst  thine  own  strength  to  another  lend  ; 

Thou  art  the  burdened  soul's  unfailing  friend. 

HOPE. 

An  angel  art  thou,  on  a  mystic  strand, 

A  beautiful,  bright,  gem-besprinkled  form 
Whose  radiant  beauty  streams  along  the  sand 

And  never  quite  is  lost  amid  the  storm. 
Old  as  the  first  hard-pressed  and  struggling  soul, 

And  yet,  forever  young,  content  to  wait 
Unchanged  and  changeless,  while  time's  billows  roll, 

Greeting  each  generation  at  the  gate  ; 
Making  endurable  this  life  of  ours. 

And  possible  all  that  the  world  doth  gain. 
Making  appropriate  the  church-yard's  flowers 

And  life  immortal's  glad,  expectant  strain,— 
An  angel  art  thou,  whose  sweet,  sunny  face 

Draws  'round  thy  shrine  the  toiling,  struggling  race. 


Sketches  from  Our  Exchanges, 


SAHARA    ONCE    A    SEA. 

M.  ChavEi^iER,  known  for  his  interesting  botanical  explorations  has 
commnnicated  to  the  French  Academy  of  Science  certain  curious  facts  which 
seem  to  point  to  the  immersion  of  the  Sahara  in  comparatively  recent  geolog. 
ical  times.  There  have  been  found,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Timbuctoo,  the 
fossil  remains  of  our  Marine  forms  of  animals  which  are  still  living  on  the 
coast  of  Seuegambia.  The  presence  of  a  fossil  sea  urchin  at  Zau  Saghair,  dis- 
covered some  time  ago,  is  to  be  associated  with  more  recent  finds  of  marine 
forms  in  the  desert.  This  evidence  is  important  as  a  contribution  to  the  much 
disputed  question  as  to  whether  the  Sahara  lands  were  formerly  under  the 
waters  of  the  Atlantic.  It  will  be  remembered  that  about  thirty  years  ago 
some  Englishmen  proposed  to  dig  a  canal  on  the  northwest  coast  of  Africa, 
south  of  Morocco,  to  admit  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  into  the  desert.  It  was 
argued  that  a  great  inland  sea  would  thus  be  created  in  the  desert,  that  ves- 
sels from  Europe  and  America  could  steam  through  this  canal  and  touch  at 
ports  along  the  rich  western  Sudan.  Of  course,  the  project  was  based  upon 
the  notion  that  a  large  part  of  the  Sahara  lay  below  the  level  of  the  sea.  But 
we  know  that  the  mean  elevation  of  the  Sahara  is  far  above  sea  level.  It  is 
supposed  that  the  average  height  of  the  desert  above  the  surface  of  the  Atlan- 
tic is  about  1500  feet.  No  part  of  the  desert  is  known  to  lie  below  the  sea 
level  except  in  certain  limited  areas  along  its  northern  border  and  near  the 
Nile.  The  lowest  part  of  the  region  which  it  was  proposed  to  submerge  is  in 
the  district  of  El  Jul,  which  is  500  feet  above  sea  level.  No  way  is  known  at 
present  of  artificially  introducing  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  into  the  Sahara, 
except  to  pump  them  in.  If  these  facts  had  been  known  thirty  years  ago  we 
should  have  heard  nothing  of  the  great  project  so  much  exploited  in  the 
newspapers  of  the  day  of  creating  a  large  inland  sea  in  Sahara. 

GIANT  TREES  IN  OREGON. 
I  woui^D  like  to  draw  attention  to  a  bunch  of  immense  trees  in  the 
mountains  near  Latoureli  on  the  Oregon  Raillroad.  I  used  to  make  yearly  a 
trip  to  the  mountains,  lasting  generally  eight  to  ten  days,  and  it  was  on  one 
of  my  last  trips,  about  four  years  ago,  that  I  discovered  on  the  northeast  side 
of  the  divide  between  the  waters  of  the  Bull  Run  and  the  Hood  River,  this 
bunch  of  giant  trees.     Before  I  saw  these  I  had  measured  from  time  to  time 
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some  trees  at  home  which  girdled  twenty  to  thirty  feet  arouud,  but  these  trees 
could  not  be  compared  at  all  with  the  big  trees  I  found  in  the  mountains. 
They  would  appear  as  mere  sticks  against  those  giants. 

I  honeslly  believe  that  those  giants  will  girdle  sixty  to  eighty  feet  near 
the  base,  and  that  they  are  350  to  400  feet  high.  They  stand  on  a  kind  of  flat 
or  bottom,  and  this  fiat  is  well  protected  from  discovery,  as  far  as  I  could  per- 
ceive, by  steep  and  high  bluffs  not  only  from  the  Hood  River  side  up,  but 
from  the  main  water  divide  down. 

There  are  two  species  of  these  giant  trees.  One  specie  has  yellowish  and 
not  very  rough  bark,  is  straight  and  round  as  a  candle,  has  no  limbs  to  an 
immense  height,  and  has  a  nice,  wonderful  crown.  The  father  of  this  very 
aristocratic  specie  m  our  mountains  is  surely  the  emperor  of  our  forest. 

EYES  OF  Fi,iES. 

A  fly's  eyes  are  hard,  immovable  and  retain  their  form  after  death. 

Each  of  the  eyes  of  a  fly  is  a  lens,  and  photographs  have  been  taken 
through  them.  The  lenses  are  of  various  kinds— some  suitable  for  looking  off 
at  a  distance  others  for  things  close  at  hand. 

To  prove  there  is  nothing  extraordinary  in  a  fly  having  8,000  eyes  it  is 
known  that  a  certain  beetle  owns  50,016  eyes,  a  certain  butterfly  34,710,  a 
common  dragon  fly  25,088  and  a  silkworm  moth  12,500. 

As  a  fly  can  not  turn  its  head,  it  has  eyes  in  all  directions.  So  small  are 
these  eyes  that  1,000,000  would  not  cover  the  surface  of  a  square  inch.  Every 
eye  measures  a  thousandth  part  of  an  inch  and  the  color  is  almost  always  red. 

Occasionally  with  his  8,000  eyes  a  fly  is  deceived.  This  is  evidenced 
when  a  biue-bottle  inside  a  room  heads  for  the  open  country.  He  does  not 
see  the  window  glass,  and  the  thump  with  which  he  strikes  and  angry  buzz 
which  shows  his  discomfiture  show  how  mistaken  he  was. 

When  a  fly  comes  from  an  egg,  one  of  a  family  of  thousands,  it  is  soft, 
pulpy,  white,  eyeless,  legless.  When  mature  it  affords  the  student  one  of  the 
most  marvelous  fields  in  all  nature,  with  its  nerve  clusters  and  brain,  its  feet 
like  the  hoofs  of  a  rhinoceros,  a  thousand  hollow  hairs  on  each  footpad,  the 
wings,  which  make  15,000  vibrations  a  second,  and  the  eyes.  There  are  8,000 
of  these,  each  a  perfect  lens. 


SUCCESSFUL  BLIND  PEOPLE. 


Ill  this  department,  which  is  dedicated  to  the  cause  for  the  advancemeut 
of  which  this  periodical  is  published,  we  hope  to  serve  a  double  purpose. 
We  wish  first  to  call  the  attention  of  the  seeing  world  to  what  it  is  possible 
for  blind  persons  to  accomplish. 

Second,  to  have  this  knowledge,  by  means  of  the  thoughtful  kindness  of 
our  subscribers,  reach  the  sightless  everywhere  and  stimulate  them  to  make 
the  most  of  their  lives. 

Every  blind  man  or  v;oman,  young  or  vigorous,  with  a  favorable  oppor- 
tunity may  become  self-sustaining.  The  right  amount  of  perseverance  will 
command  the  opportunity.  All  who  wish  to  know  what  is  being  accomplished 
to  increase  the  methods  by  which  blind  people  may  become  independent 
should  subscribe  for  TALKS  and  TALES. 


AN   UNTAUGHT  HEI^KN   KEr^I^ER. 

The  following  is  an  article  written  by  Prof.  Williams,  after  a  visit  to  the 
home  of  Ruby  Rice  two  years  ago  : 

"Ruby  Rice  was  born  in  Ellis  county,  Texas,  in  October,  1S87.  When  she 
was  near  two  years  old  spotted  fever  was  prevalent  in  the  community.  Six 
members  of  the  Rice  family  had  the  fearful  disease.  The  father  and  a  son 
died.  Ruby's  life  was  almost  despaired  of  for  five  long  weeks.  Her  mother 
thought  that  if  she  ever  recovered  that  her  mind  would  be  gone,  so  severe 
and  agonizing  was  the  pain.  For  a  time  it  was  difficult  for  her  mother  to 
determine  just  what  her  condition  was.  It  developed  that  she  was  totally 
deaf  and  blind.  She  had  just  begun  to  understand  and  use  words,  but  she 
does  not  seem  to  have  retaiued  any  knowledge  of  these  words. 

Notwithstanding  the  dark,  all  but  sealed  up  life  she  has  lived,  she  is  a 
bright,  cheerful  girl.  She  is  very  fair,  with  blue  eyes,  brown  hair,  and  is 
quite  slender  and  active.  Some  two  years  ago  a  sketch  of  this  little  girl's 
life  appeared  in  the  Galveston  News,  and  being  interested  in  her  I  determined 
at  the  first  opportunity  to  know  more  of  her.  So  last  June,  on  my  return 
from  Dallas,  where  I  had  gone  with  pupils  at  the  close  of  school,  I  went  to 
her  home. 

"I  am  fully  aware  of  the  incredulous  stories  told  of  this  class  of  children, 
and  will  therefore,  be  careful  not  to  overdraw  nor  in  the  least  color  real  con- 
ditions.    All  of  my  information  is  from  her  mother's  lips.     I  had  written  her 
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mother  that  I  was  coming.  A  few  friends  were  at  home.  Ruby  shook  hands 
with  me,  passed  her  hands  partially  over  me,  then  went  to  her  mother, 
grasped  her  hand  and  twirled  it  round  and  round,  much  as  we  do  in  making  a 
sign  for  a  wheel,  then  pointed  across  the  country  with  her  mother's  hand. 
Her  mother  said  she  meant  to  say  I  had  come  on  the  train  many  miles.  She 
indicated  many  by  running  over  the  fingers  of  one  hand  with  the  forefinger  of 
the  other  many  times.  I  was  told  that  her  sister  had  told  her  of  my  coming, 
and  that  I  would  take  her  away.  She  was  quite  shy  of  me  and  would  only  let 
me  play  with  her  a  short  while  at  a  time.  I  took  all  the  different  hats  I  could 
find  and  spelled  the  word  in  her  hand.  Each  time  I  would  spell  to  her,  she 
would,  when  free,  catch  and  push  me  to  some  playmate,  indicating  that  I 
should  spell  to  them.  I  did  so.  While  I  was  doing  so  Rtiby  held  her  hand 
over  their  mouths  and  at  the  least  writikle  of  the  face  in  a  smile,  she  would 
burst  out  in  laughter  as  if  it  were  a  great  joke.  This  was  repeated  many 
times. 

"I  stayed  all  night  at  the  home.  In  the  morning  I  found  her  in  the  din- 
ing room  thrashing  around  with  a  towel  at  flies,  trying  to  drive  them  out.  I 
took  her  hand  in  in  mine  and  ran  it  over  my  hands  and  face,  indicating  as 
best  I  could  my  desire  to  wash.  She  immediately  pointed  across  the  room 
toward  the  bowl  and  water.  I  took  her  hand  again  and  pointed  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  water,  indicating  that  she  could  get  the  water.  She  walked  to  the 
water  and  touched  the  bowl,  pointing  me  to  it.  Before  breakfast  was  on  the 
table  she  was  at  her  place.  She  has  her  place  and  plate  and  will  have  no 
other.  She  pointed  and  led  me  to  the  end  of  the  table  to  a  chair.  Her  brother 
usually  ate  beside  her.  He  was  late  to  breakfast.  Raby  felt  over  his  plate  and 
called  her  mother's  attention  to  his  absence,  pointing  upstairs  to  where  he 
slept. 

"Just  before  I  left  she  gave  me  some  work  of  hers,  a  doll  bonnet.  It  is 
quite  rudely  made,  but  is  all  her  own.  She  indicated  her  individual  property 
by  touching  the  article  and  striking  her  breast  with  the  open  hand,  and  what 
was  other  people's  by  pressing  her  own  hand  against  them.  This  is  almost 
identically  the  method  used  by  the  deal  in  general.  She  understood  when  I 
was  to  go  and  kissed  me  good-by,  and  indicated  by  pulling  and  pointing  that 
her  mother  should  do  likewise. 

"I  visited  the  home  for  an  hour  again  last  October.  After  running  her 
hands  over  me  she  indicated  that  she  knew  me  by  calling  attention  to  a  little 
remembrance  I  had  left  her  on  my  former  visit.  She  was  more  friendly  this 
time.  She  brought  me  her  cat  and  spelled  in  my  hand  'cat.'  Her  sister  had 
taught  her  that  word.  I  then  spelled  ear,  eye  and  nose  to  her,  showing  her 
the  parts.  She  sat  as  if  in  thought  a  moment.  Then  in  turn  she  handed  me 
the  tail,  tongue  and  paw  for  me  to  spell  the  names.  She  seemed  to  be  much 
pleased  at  it  all.     She  showed  me  a  collection  of  cabinet  photos. 
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"All  were  cabinet  size,  and  to  me  apparently  the  same.  She  ran  over 
them  and  showed  me  her  pictures  first.  When  she  came  to  her  sister's  family 
she  indicated  how  many  there  were.  She  showed  me  that  one  had  a  beard. 
She  showed  me  a  baby  dress  which  her  mother  told  me  she  had  cut  and  made 
alone,  from  her  old  dress,  for  her  sister's  baby.  The  work  was  well  and 
neatly  done.  Few  children  with  sight  could  equal  it  at  her  age.  She  ran 
short  of  cloth,  and  made  one  sleeve  of  different  cloth.  This  worried  her  no 
little. 

"She  keeps  her  own  trunk  and  woe  be  unto  the  household  article  which 
falls  in  with  her  property.  I  also  saw  her  sitting  with  a  small  piece  of  white 
cloth  endeavoring  to  pull  out  the  threads  for  drawn  work.  She  had  one  side 
out  and  was  doing  fairly  well  with  the  cross  section.  I  saw  her  thread  a 
needle,  which  she  did  by  placing  the  eye  of  the  needle  as  well  as  the  thread  to 
the  end  of  her  tongue.  She  sews  on  the  machine  and  by  hand.  The  neigh- 
bers'  children  often  play  with  her.  When  they  do  anything  she  dislikes  she 
motions  for  them  to  go  home. 

"She  knows  how  many  there  are  in  each  family  in  the  neighborhood,  and 
knows  them  all  when  they  come.  She  can  always  indicate  the  right  direction 
of  the  home  of  each  family.  Once  when  she  visited  her  sister  she  became 
homesick.  She  made  signs  that  were  clearly  understood  to  mean  her  mother 
was  lying  on  the  bed  sick.  She  wanted  to  go  to  her.  When  quite  small  she 
would  scream  and  cry  in  a  great  fright  every  time  it  rained.  She  feels  her 
way  about  the  house  partially  with  her  feet,  and  for  that  reason  likes  to  go 
barefooted.  She  dearly  loves  her  cat  and  will  allow  no  one  but  herself  and 
brother  to  claim  it.  She  is  a  happy,  bright  and  cheerful  child  and  enjoys  the 
companionship  of  friends.  She  shares  with  all  of  them  her  candies  and 
fruits.  Had  her  young  life  had  the  benefit  of  an  instructor,  it  is  beyond  the 
ability  of  auy  one  to  say  what  she  might  not  have  accomplished.  Sure  it  is 
that  she  possesses  a  remarkably  bright  mind. 

"During  the  few  months  she  has  been  under  the  care  of  Mrs.  Moore- 
Barrett  she  has  learned  a  number  of  words  by  the  manual  alphabet,  and 
writes  the  same  with  a  stylus  in  point  print.  She  is  the  embodiment  of  sweet 
goodness." 
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-^Hs^*^^ 


r  apa's    Mistali^e, 


EMILY  P.  WOI<COTT. 

Papa  distinctly 
said,    the 
other  day, 
That  in 
;^~^^.    "V~^^^^Bp- the  night, 
//  ^S^ii^    "when    I'm 

^  '   asleep    s  o 
sound, 
The  earth  keeps  turning  over  all  the 
time, 
And  every  morning  it's  been  half- 
way round. 

I  thought  how  grand  to  see  the  big 

round  world 

Go  turning  past  this  window  in  the 

hall; 

And  here  I'm  up  at  4  o'clock  to  watch, 

And  there  is  nothing  going  by  at  all! 

I  thought  that  deserts,   palm  trees, 
and  giraffes 
Might  just  be  passing  by  the  time  I 
came ; 
And  now,  instead  of  all  those  lovely 
things. 
Here's  this  old  yellow  rose  bush 
just  the  same. 

— Century. 

M* 

TWO  ORIOLES. 


O  you  want  to  know  just  the  cuu- 
ningest  thing  that  ever  two  lit- 
tle birds  did  ?  Let  me  tell  you  because 
it's  true. 


The  birds  were  beautiful  orioles 
and  you  know  the  curious,  pretty 
nests  the  orioles  make,  swinging  like 
a  soft,  gray,  silken  bag  from  the  high 
branch  of  some  elm  tree. 

Just  three  springs  ago,  the  orioles 
had  come  to  this  grand,  old  elm  tree 
that  shaded  the  porch  of  a  quiet  farm- 
house. 

They  had  picked  out  the  very- 
branch  they  wanted  ;  and  now  they 
must  hunt  for  material  to  build  their 
pretty  home. 

So  they  flew  about,  chirping  and 
calling  and  busily  gathering  stray 
threads  and  moss — when — oh,  joy  ! 
What  was  that  beautiful,  long,  white, 
silky  stuff  on  the  porch  just  under 
their  elm  tree  home  ?  They  flew  down 
very  cautiously.  They  ffltted  this  way 
and  that.  Dare  they  take  some  of 
it  for  their  airy  home  ?  One  more 
peep — yes — grandpa  was  sound  asleep. 
There  was  no  doubt  about  it;.  But 
how  should  orioles  know  that  the 
long,  white  whiskers  belonged  to 
him?  They  ventured  nearer.  They 
pulled  one  hair.  They  grow  bolder 
and  pulled  another.  Two  long,  beau- 
tiful silky  threads  for  their  nest  ! 
They  flew  off  to  the  tree  and  then 
back  for  more.  Grandpa  still  slept. 
The  little  rogues  were  having  such  a 
good  time,  when  Aunt  L,ucy  hap- 
pened   to  spy    them.     She    laughed 
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aloud  and  of  course  that  frightened 
the  birds  and  grandpa  awoke.     But 
wait — just  hear  the  rest.     Aunt  I^ucy 
was  so  pleased  at  what  the  cute  little 
orioles  had  done,  that  she  determined 
they    should    have     all     the    pretty 
threads  of  hair  they  wanted.     So  that 
very    afternoon,    she    took    some   of 
Mary's  golden  locks,  a  few  more  of 
grandpa's     and     some    of    her    own 
glossy  black  hair  and  spread  them  on 
a  bright  cloth  on  the  porch.     Then 
she  warned  the  family  to  keep  very 
quiet  and  see  what  happened.    In  less 
than   an  hour  the  orioles  had  taken 
every  hair  and  carried  it  to  their  tree. 
Before  many  days  the  pretty  nest  was 
done    and  the  birds   were   enjoying 
their  new  home. 

In  the  fall,  after  the  orioles  had 
left  their  elm  tree  home,  Aunt  I^ucy 
had  some  one  climb  the  tree  and  get 
the  nest,  and  there  so  curiously  woven 
into  the  lining,  were  the  soft  white, 
golden  and  black  hairs. 

Aunt  lyucy  keeps  the  nest  in  her 
parlor  and  counts    it  as  oue  of  her 

ir^a-sm^s,.— Primary  Education. 

<•* 

What  Happened  to  Lloyd's  Toad, 
lyloyd  was  fond  of  all  the  creation 
that  lived  in  the  garden,  from  the 
robins  high  up  in  the  apple  tree  to 
the  little  ants  which  built  their 
homes  in  the  gravel  walks.  He  was 
always  careful  not  to  hurt  any  of 
them,  but  he  thought  some  of  them 
more  interesting  than  others.  There 
was  a  toad  which  he  called  his,  and 
he  fed  it  with  crumbs  every  day.  He 
liked  to  watch  it  as  it  hopped  about 
among    the    plants,   darting  out   its 


bright  red  tongue  to  catch  any  small 
insects  which  came  in  its  way. 

Oue  day  Lloyd  ran  to  his  mother  in 
great  excitement. 

"My  toad  is  trying  to  get  his  skin 
off,"  he  cried. 

It  was  true.  And,  when  Lloyd  and 
his  mother  reached  the  toad,  they 
saw  him  pulling  his  skin  over  his 
head,  in  much  the  way  that  a  little 
girl  would  take  oflF  her  high-necked, 
long-sleeved  apron,  only  it  was 
harder  work  for  him  to  do.  But  he 
tugged  away  with  his  fore  feet  until 
he  was  free  ;  and  then  what  a  bright 
new  coat  he  displayed  ! 

Lloyd  was  delighted,  and  he  asked 
many  questions  about  toads,  and  the 
way  in  which  they  changed  their 
coats,  and  after  that  he  was  more 
fond  of  his  toad  than  ever, — Our  Lit- 
tle Ones. 


I  know  of  a  man   who   wished   to 
add  an  emperor  moth  to  his  collec- 
tion of  insects.     By  good  fortune  he 
obtained  a  cocoon,    and   hung  it  in 
his  library  all  winter.     In  the  spring, 
as  he  watched  it,  he  found  the  moth 
trying  to  emerge.     The  hole  was   so 
small,    and    the   moth  struggled    so 
hopelessly,  as  it  seemed,  against  the 
tough  fiber,  that  he  clipped  the  hole 
larger  with  scissors.     Well,  the  fine 
large    moth    emerged,    but   it   never 
flew.     Some  one  told  him  afterward 
that  the  struggles  were  necessary  to 
force  the  juices  of  the  body  into  the 
insect's  great  wings.     Saving  it  from 
the  struggle   was  a    mistaken   kind- 
ness.     The  effort  was  meant   to  be 
the  moth's  salvation. 


WISE  AND  OTHERWISE. 


-•^ 


-^->^<-*- — 


"What  is  his  business  ?" 

"He  hasn't  any.  He  paints  pic- 
tures." 

o 

Timothy  Tatters — "Did  you  get  a 
bite  at  the  last  place,  Bill?" 

Willie  Fatig — "No  ;  but  the  dog 
did.  ^ 

o 

"In  our  house,"  said  the  baseball 
crank  with  a  new  baby,  "the  rules  of 
the  game  are  reversed.  Four  bawls 
put  me  off  my  base." 

o 

Young  Doctor — "Congratulate  me, 
old  man.  I'm  just  preparing  to  visit 
my  first  patient." 

Young  Lawyer — "Good,  I'll  go  with 
you.  Perhaps  he  hasn't  made  his 
will." 

Freddy  (age  six)  was  seated  in  a 
barber's  chair.  "Well,  my  little 
man,"  said  the  barber,  "how  would 
you  like  your  hair  cut?" 

"Like  father's,  with  a  round  hole 
at  the  top." 

"Yes,"  said  the  excited  man,  "he 
tried  to  act  the  hog  and  treat  me  like 
a  dog,  but  I  soon  showed  him  he  was 
playing  horse  with  the  wrong  man 
when  he  monkeyed  with  me  !" 
o 

"I  wonder  what  is  the  matter  with 
my  pen.  The  point  is  rough  and 
punches  through  the  paper."  "I 
know,  mamma.  I  used  it  a  little 
while  ago  to  write  my  German  exer- 
cise." 


First  Street  Waif— "She  died  from 
eating  too  much  ice-cream." 

Second  Street  Waif — "No  wonder 
she  smiles." 

Again  the  old  cry  of  "The  horse 
must  go"  is  raised  :  but  for  that  mat- 
ter, the  horse  has  never  done  any- 
thing else. 

Sympathetic  Maiden — "Why,  Jim- 
my, you  poor  boy!  Have  you  been 
fighting?" 

Jimmy — "No;   I've  been  fought." 


Womankind,  she  wants  the  earth. 

And  gets  it,  pretty   near  ; 
She  seems  to  think  because  it's  round 

It  must  be  woman's  sphere. 
o 

Do  you  think  plagiarism  is  unfor- 
givable?"  asked  the  young  woman. 

"By  no  means,"  answered  the  man 
who  poses  as  a  severe  critic.  "I  only 
wish  some  of  our  modern  writers 
would  do  more  of  it." 


Have  you  met  Jonesby  since  his 
horseless  carriage  blew  up  with  him?" 

"Oh,  yes.  He  is  taking  it  quite 
cheerfully.  He  is  explaining  the 
loss  of  his  hair,  by  saying  that  it  is 
the  result  of   automobilious   attack." 


"Have  you  ever  run  down  a  clue?" 
asked   the   disgusted   citizen. 

"Run  down  a  clue  !"  exclaimed  the 
detective.  "Well,  I  should  think  not. 
Clues  are  my  best  friends.  Why 
should  I  run  them  down  ?' ' 


SELECTED  MATTER. 


Ho\a/    Does  It    Seen]  to  Y^^  ^ 


EUGENE  EiEi,D. 


It  seems  to  me  I'd  like  to  go 

Where  bells  don't  ring,  nor  whistles 

blow, 
Nor  clocks  don't  strike,  nor   gongs 

don't  sound, 
And  I'd  have  stillness  all  around. 

Not    really  stillness,     but    just    the 

trees' 
Low  whisperings,    or    the    hum    of 

bees, 
Or  brooks'  faint  babbling  over  stones 
In  strangely,  softly  tangled  tones. 

Or  maybe  a  cricket  or  katydid, 

Or  the  songs  of  birds  in  the  hedges 

hid, 
Or  just  some  such  sweet   sound  as 

these 
To  fill  a  tired  heart  with  ease. 

If  'tweren't  for  sight  and  sound  and 

smell, 
I'd  like  a  city  pretty  well. 
But  when  it  comes  to  getting  rest 
I  like  the  country  lots  the  best. 

Sometimes  it  seems  to  me  I  must 
Just  quit  the  city's  din  and  dust 
And  get  to  where  the  sky  is  blue, 
And  say,  now,  how  does  it  seem  to 
you? 


TJCCORDING  to  Prof.  Holder,  a 
•'■  good  many  birds  are  in  danger  of 
extermination.  He  tells  of  deserted 
localities  in  Florida  where  forty  years 
ago  birds  were  seen    in   thousands. 


The  great  marsh  by  the  sea  in  south- 
ern California,  which  a  number  of 
year  ago  was  the  winter  home  of  in- 
numerable white  herons,  now  sees 
them  no  more.  According  to  all 
reports,  the  bird  of  Paradise  from 
New  Guinea  is  doomed.  The  supply 
is  decreasing  so  rapidly  that  it  is  now 
difficult  to  get  the  number  required 
by  the  EJiiropean  feather  markets. 


Experiments  have  been  carried 
out  in  England  to  ascertain  the 
amount  of  corrosion  that  takes  place 
upon  the  plates  of  a  ship  under  vary- 
ing conditions  regarding  water, 
weather,  etc.  Iron  and  steel  plates 
were  immersed  in  sea  water,  and  also 
exposed  to  the  weather,  but  very 
little  diflFerence  was  found  to  occur  in 
the  relative  corrosion  of  the  two 
metals.  When  an  addition  of  5  per 
cent  of  nickel  was  introduced  into 
the  steel  the  rate  of  oxidation  dimin- 
ished by  about  23  per  cent,  and  when 
the  steel  was  mixed  with  26  per  cent 
of  nickel  the  loss  by  oxidation  was 
equal  to  about  33  per  cent  of  that  of 
wrought  iron. 


Ei,ECTRicAi,i,Y  Fattened. — E  x- 
periments  at  the  University  of  Mich- 
igan are  reported  as  indicating  that  a 
galvanic  current  tends  to  promote  the 
growth  of  animal    tissue.     The  fact 
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that  electricity  promotes  plaut  growth 
appears  to  have  suggested  these  ex- 
periments. Guinea-pigs,  confined  in 
a  cage  through  which  an  electric  cur- 
rent was  constantly  passing,  gained 
ID  per  cent,  more  weight  in  a  given 
time  than  other  pigs  of  the  same  age, 
fed  with  the  same  food,  but  confined 
in  a  non-electric  cage. 


Not  until  Martin  Luther's  time  did 
black  become  the  distinguishing  hue 
of  clerical  garb.  When  Luther  laid 
aside  his  monk's  clothes  the  elector 
of  Saxony  sent  him  a  piece  of  black 
cloth,  and  Luther  had  a  suit  made  of 
it  according  to  the  prevailing  cut  of 
the  time.  It  was  long  after  before 
the  cut  of  a  clergyman's  coat  became 
different  from  that  of  the  laity. 


As  early  as  1612  the  French  began 
to  advertise  in  a  paper  called  the 
Petites  Afl&ches,  and  ten  years  later 
the  first  bona-fide  attempt  at  printing 
a  newspaper  was  made  in  London. 
Among  the  very  earliest  mercantile 
advertisements  to  appear  in  England 
was  one  advertising  the  sale  of  tea. 
It  appeared  in  the  Mercurius  Politi- 
cus. 


The  rose  is  the  emblem  of  secrecy 
in  Greece  and  was  frequently  hung 
over  the  table  where  guests  were 
entertained  in  token  that  nothing 
heard  there  was  to  be  repeated. 
*•♦ 

One  million  pounds  is  spent  every 
year  in  England  upon  the  game  of 
football. 


Patrick  Wii.i<iam  Carey  and  his 
four  sons  of  San  Jose,  Cal.,  measure 
among  them  31  feet  8  inches  of  stat- 
ure, the  tallest  and  shortest  being 
two  sons,  who  stand  6  feet  6)4.  and 
6  feet  2)4.  inches  respectively.  The 
father  is  6  feet  4.  Their  combined 
weight  is  1055  pounds,  and  all  are 
stout  and  strong  in  proportion  to 
their  height. 


One  of  the  most  surprising  per- 
formances during  the  recent  Long 
Island  endurance  test  was  that  of  a 
five-horse-power  American  gasoline 
vehicle,  which  carried  two  passengers 
over  the  loo-mile  course,  without  a 
stop,  in  6  hours  and  20  minutes,  con- 
suming but  3  gallons  and  10  gills  of 

gasoline. 

^f* 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  has 
had  a  run  made  from  Pittsburg  to 
New  York,  438  miles,  without  a  stop. 
This  is  the  longest  run  of  a  passenger 
train  on  record.  In  order  to  accom- 
plish this  feat  it  was  necessary  for 
the  locomotive  to  carry  an  extra  sup- 
ply of  coal,  and  this  was  done  by  en- 
larging the  locomotive  tender. 
*•» 

C01.ORED  globes  in  the  windows  of 

drug  stores  were   first  displayed   by 

the  stores  of  Austria  and  Spain. 

• ^•^ 

Nearly   every  house  and  hut  in 

Siam  has  a  clock,  and  most  of  them 

are  of  American  manufacture. 


There  were  only  200  horses  in 
Australia  in  the  year  1800  ;  now  there 
are  more  than  1,000,000. 


The  first  public  schools  were  opened 
in  1645  in  Massachusetts. 


Great  Britain  is  responsible  for 
70,000  chests  of  opium  sent  to  China 
from  India. 


CURRENT   EVENTS. 


-I — o-^^"i-— ^ 


The  Coronation  of  King  Ed- 
ward VII. — This  event,  for  which 
elaborate  preparations  have  been 
making  for  many  months,  and  for 
which  the  whole  world  has  been 
waiting,  has  been  indefinitely  post- 
poned, owing  to  the  sudden  illness 
of  the  king,  an  illness  which  ren- 
dered necessary  a  severe  surgical 
operation.  The  announcement  w*s 
made  two  days  before  the  day  set  for 
the  ceremony.  According  to  rumor, 
the  king  has  been  in  poor  health  for 
a  number  of  weeks,  but  his  physi- 
cians hoped  to  delay  the  operation 
until  after  the  coronation.  Soon 
after  the  announcement  of  the 
postponement  was  made,  the  work  of 
demolishing  the  stands  and  all  the 
paraphernalia  prepared  for  the  pa- 
geant began,  the  special  ambassadors 
left  London,  and  all  social  engage- 
ments were  cancelled.  The  opera- 
tion proved  to  be  successful  and  the 
king  will  probably  recover. 

BoKR  Peace. — General  satisfaction 
prevails  in  England  and  South  Africa 
at  the  happy  termination  of  the  war. 
All  Boers,  excepting  Mr.  Kruger 
who  is  exempted  on  account  of  ad- 
vanced age  and  infirmities,  will  be 
obliged  to  recognize  British  sov- 
ereignty over  the  Transvaal.  Boer 
delegates  in  Europe  are  granted  safe 


conduct  to  their  homes  in  South 
Africa.  The  accounts  of  the  fraterniz- 
ing of  the  Boers  and  English  give 
good  hope  for  the  future.  It  is  plain 
from  the  ragged,  half-famished  con- 
dition of  the  Boers  that  they  could 
not  have  continued  the  war  much 
longer.  General  DeWet  urges  loyalty 
to  England,  and  faithfulness  to  the 
new  government.  The  organization 
of  civil  government  is  progressing. 
Parliament  has  voted  ^250,000  to 
Lord  Kitchener  in  recognition  for 
service  in  South  Africa,  and  Edward 
VII  has  created  him  a  viscount  and 
given  him  the  grade  of  full  general. 
Sunday,  June  8  was  observed  through- 
out the  British  Empire  as  "Peace 
Sunday"  in  accordance  with  the 
King's  commands.  The  estimated 
cost  of  the  war  is  |!90o,ooo,ooo. 

New  Ambassador. — Hon.  Michael 
Henry  Herbert,  at  present  secretary 
of  the  British  embassy  at  Paris,  has 
been  appointed  British  Ambassador  to 
the  United  States.  This  choice  will 
be  satisfactory  to  both  Englanders 
and  Americans,  being  the  means  of 
drawing  continually  closer  the  mani- 
fold ties  which  bind  both  countries. 
The  new  ambassador's  wife  is  an 
American,  the  daughter  of  Richard 
T.  Wilson  of  New  York.  Mr.  Her- 
bert   will    be    knighted     before    he 
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leaves  for  Washington,  The  body  of 
his  predecessor,  Lord  Paunceforte, 
■will  be  conveyed  to  England,  on  the 
warship  Brooklyn  in  the  early  part 
of  July. 

New  President  of  Princeton. 
—The  election  of  Prof.  Woodrow 
Wilson  immediately  following  Presi- 
dent Francis  L.  Patton's  resignation 
has  given  rise  to  rumors  that  this 
sudden  change  was  to  avoid  the 
machination  of  various  candidates 
who  aspire  to  the  presidential  office. 
Dr.  Pattou  gives  as  an  excuse  for  re- 
tiring, more  needed  time  for  special 
work  in  moral  and  religious  philoso- 
phy. Dr.  Van  Dyke  was  accused  of 
being  one  of  the  aspirants,  but  pub- 
licly denounced  such  a  malicious 
story.  It  is  plain  that  Dr.  Patton's 
naming  of  his  successor  has  dis- 
pensed with  a  faculty  campaign  for 
the  presidency.  Princeton  gains  an 
able  man  in  Dr.  Wilson,  a  graduate 
of  the  college  in  the  class  of  1879. 

ROCHAMBEAU  STATUE.— On  May 
24  the  President  of  the  United  States 
joined  with  the  official  representa- 
tives of  the  French  republic  In  un- 
veiling the  statue  of  Marshal  de 
Rochambeau,  the  compatriot  of 
Washington  and  the  Commander- 
in-chief  of  the  French  forces  in 
America  during  the  Revolutionary 
war.  It  was  an  event  combining 
many  demonstrations  of  international 
good  will,  with  French  sailors  from 
the  battle  ship  mingling  their  cheers 
with  American  bluejackets,  French 
flags  entwining  their  folds  with  the 
stars  and  stripes,  and  with  oratory 
and    music     expressive    of    Franco- 


American  friendship.  The  ceremony 
of  unveiling  was  fixed  for  11  o'clock, 
but  long  before  that  hour  the  streets 
were  filled  with  a  great  gathering 
eager  to  witness  the  exercises  and 
review.  President  Roosevelt  and 
members  of  the  cabinet  arrived  at 
the  unveiling  stand  shortly  before  11 
o'clock  and  took  position  facing  the 
draped  figure.  As  the  President 
closed  his  remarks,  the  Countess  de 
Rochambeau  drew  aside  the  veils 
enveloping  the  figure,  bringing  into 
view  the  massive  bronze  proportions 
of  the  famous  French  commander, 
standing  proudly  erect  with  arms 
outstretched,  directing  the  fortunes 
of  war  on  the  field  of  Yorktown.  A 
great  cheer  went  up  from  Frenchmen 
and  Americans  alike,  and  at  the 
same  instant  the  Marine  Band  broke 
into  the  strains  of  the  "Marseillaise." 
Several  addresses  followed,  closing 
with  a  benediction  by  Bishop  Satter- 
lee,  and  the  French  and  American 
forces  passed  in  review  before  the 
President. 

Statue  of  Frederick  the 
Great. — The  gift  of  a  statue  of  Fred- 
erick the  Great,  which  it  has  pleased 
the  German  Emperor  to  bestow  upon 
the  United  States,  is  the  occasion  of 
contending  emotions  in  the  German 
editorial  mind.  "Notwithstanding 
President  Roosevelt's  thankful  an- 
swer" says  the  Berliner  Tageblatt, 
"we  must  be  prepared  to  discover 
that  the  same  absence  of  discord  will 
not  characterise  every  echo  coming 
to  us  from  the  United  States."  Pres- 
ident Roosevelt  undertook  to  lay  the 
Emperor's  offer  before  Congress,  but 
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he  appears  to  have  decided  that  this 
was  superfluous.  Congress  showed 
itself  somewhat  puzzled  as  to  what  it 
was  to  do  with  the  statue.  There  is 
a  touch  of  oddness  in  the  situation 
created  by  the  present  of  an  image  of 
Frederick  the  Great  to  a  republican 
nation.  No  other  king  ever  com- 
bined in  so  great  a  degree  the  pos- 
session of  monarchical  power  with 
capacity  for  personal  rule,  and  con- 
tempt for  humanity.  Such  a  man 
can  not  well  be  congenial  to  the 
elected  representatives  of  a  nation 
which  is  profoundly  persuaded  of  its 
capacity  to  manage  its  own  affairs. 
The  President  believes  himself  com- 
petent to  find  a  site.  There  is  no 
doubt  about  the  spirit  in  which  the 
gift  has  been  profered,  and  though 
there  is  no  precedent  for  setting  up  an 
efligy  of  a  king  on  our  Republican 
soil,  the  President  has  done  well  to 
accept  the  Emperor's  gift. 

Strikes  and  Riots.— The  first 
week  in  June  teamsters  in  the  em- 
ploy of  the  meat-packing  firms  in 
Chicago  went  on  a  strike  and  but 
little  meat  was  delivered.  "After 
three  days  of  disorder  the  governor 
and  State  board  of  arbitration  came 
to  the  rescue,  most  of  the  strikers' 
demands  were  granted  and  business 
in  the  western  metropolis  was  re- 
sumed." The  success  of  the  strike 
was  not  due  to  the  rioting,  but  was 
attained  in  spite  of  it  because  of  the 
fact  that  public  sentiment  was  over- 
whelmingly against  the  meat  packers 
who  had  used  a  temporary  scarcity 
of  cattle  as  an  opportunity  to  ad- 
vance the  price  of  meat  much  beyond 


the  figure  that  conditions  authorized. 
The  employees  struck  and  demanded 
a  share  of  the  common  profits  the 
packers  were  making, — In  the  coal 
regions  of  Pennsylvania  for  weeks 
there  continued  a  serious  strike 
among  the  miners,  which  has  serious 
consequences  upon  it.  It  was  a  great 
disappointment  that  the  appeal  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  and  Transporta- 
tion of  New  York  to  the  President 
could  not  bring  about  a  settlement, 
but  the  law  under  which  he  might 
have  acted  was  found  to  have  been 
repealed  in  1898.  The  mines  are 
filling  wi^h  water  because  of  the 
neglect  to  pump  them  out  continu- 
ally. Outside  help  to  a  large  num- 
ber will  be  brought  in  which  will 
make  trouble.  Therefore  the  opera- 
ting companies  have  enclosed  their 
properties  with  high  stockades,  be- 
hind which  they  protect  their  men. 
As  a  result  of  all  this,  the  price  of 
coal  is  greatly  increased,  and  in  New 
York  the  nse  of  bituminous  coal  is 
becoming  alarmingly  general.  It  is 
a  common  thing  to  see  clouds  of 
black  smoke  belching  from  tall  chim- 
neys and  trailing  behind  ferry  boats 
and  tugs  on  the  river.  The  board  of 
health  has  charge  of  the  matter,  but 
it  is  not  likely  the  violation  of  the 
law  will  cease  until  the  strike  is 
settled.— During  the  last  week  there 
have  been  scenes  of  rioting  and  the 
state  troops  have  been  called  out, 
all  occasioned  by  a  street  railway 
strike  in  Pawtucket  and  Providence. 
— The  latest  news  is  of  a  strike  of 
Silk  Dyers  in  Paterson,  New  Jersey, 
where  there  has  been  a  mad  riot  and 
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pitched  battles.  Several  mills  are 
wrecked  and  the  police  are  exhausted 
with  the  labor  endured  in  protecting 
life  and  property.  The  leaders  of 
these  strikes  are  foreigners  and  in 
most  cases  those  of  anarchistic  ten- 
dencies. Everywhere  the  employees 
of  all  other  trades  strike  in  sym- 
pathy. 

Science. — M.  L.  Cailletet  has  pre- 
sented to  the  French  Academy  of 
Sciences  a  process  for  frosting  and 
engraving  on  glass  and  crystal  by  the 
use  of  gelatine.  The  process  con- 
sists of  painting  on  a  strong,  hot 
solution  of  glue,  which  is  allowed  to 
dry.  While  it  is  drying  it  contracts 
and  the  adhesion  of  the  glue  to  the 
surface  of  the  glass  is  sufficiently 
strong  to  tear  off  layers  of  the  sur- 
face, leaving  a  beautifully  frosted 
design. — Thomas  A.  Edison  has  per- 
fected a  light  and  cheap  storage  bat- 
tery, which  will  drive  automobiles 
for  loo  miles  with  a  single  charge. 
He  has  made  two  tests  on  the  Jersey 
hills  and  has  succeeded,  with  a  bat- 
tery weighing  330  lbs.,  in  getting 
over  the  eighty-five  miles  of  road  be- 
fore the  power  ran  out.  Mr.  Edison's 
new  battery  is  to  be  made  adaptable, 
not  only  to  automobiles,  but  also  to 
street  cars,  launches  and  yachts. 
His  plan  is  to  adapt  it  first  to  com- 
mercial purposes,  to  be  used  for  de- 
livery wagons  and  trucks.  An  en- 
durance test  of  5,000  miles  is  now 
being  made. — Wonderful  cures  of 
malignant  diseases,    with   the  ultra- 


violet ray  are  reported  and  vouched 
for  by  many  physicians.  A  few 
weeks  ago  the  authorities  of  the 
Flower  Hospital,  New  York,  gave  the 
physicians  gathered  there  from  many 
parts  of  the  country  an  opportunity 
to  witness  and  investigate  operations 
performed  with  the  ultra-violet  ray, 
the  experiments  being  conducted  by 
Dr.  William  H.  King.  In  appear- 
ance, the  ultra-violet  ray  machine 
resembles  a  photographer's  camera, 
but  the  box  which  holds  the  lens 
looks  like  an  abbreviated  cannon,  like 
a  mortar.  To  produce  these  rays  an 
arc  electric  light  is  fixed  into  the 
back  part  of  the  mortar-like  camera. 
The  light  is  thrown  through  a  double 
convex  lens,  and  "so  reflects  the  pris- 
matic rays  that  the  red  rays  are 
diffused  to  the  outer  edge  of  the 
bright  spot,  while  the  ultra-violet- 
rays  are  concentrated  in  the  center. 
The  red  rays  are  at  one  end  of  the 
spectrum  ;  the  violet  rays  are  at  the 
other.  If  the  red  rays  were  not  scat- 
tered the  flesh  of  a  patient  would  be 
burned.  The  ultra-violet  ray,  how- 
ever, is  not  a  heat-producing  ray,  but 
possesses  chemical  properties  which, 
when  focused  upon  diseased  tissue, 
have  the  power  of  destroying  bacteria. 
The  X-ray  is  very  rapid,  and  has 
great  power  to  penetrate  the  human 
system.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
ultra-violet  ray,  while  short  and 
rapid,  has  less  power  of  penetration, 
but  is  supposed  to  be  remarkably 
effective  in  curing  surface  sores. 
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BY  THE)  FAMOUS  TRAVELERS  E.  AND  E.  AND  THEIR  EQUALLY 
FAMOUS  SERVANTS  S.  AND  P. 


BETWEEN  Christiania  and  the  western  coast  of  Norway  is  a  broad  moun- 
tain range  extending  hundreds  of  miles  north  and  south. 

No  railroad  crosses  that  gigantic  barrier.  True  the  town  of  Trondhjem 
in  the  north,  can  now  be  reached  circuitously  by  rail.  But  all  the  great 
southwestern  coast,  including  the  towns  of  Bergen  and  Molde,  and  the  large 
fjords,  can  only  be  approached  by  several  magnificent  highways,  of  which  the 
finest  here  awaits  us,  the  one  extending  for  a  hundred  and  sixty  miles  from 
Lake  Mjosen  to  the  Songe  fjord. 

And  here  one  naturally  asks,  "What  is  the  mode  of  traveling  in  Norway  ? 
Where  do  you  eat?  Where  do  you  sleep?  Do  you  take  horses  for  the  entire 
journey,  or  from  day  to  day? 

It  is  easily  explained.  All  these  Norwegian  highways  are  divided  into 
sections,  each  about  ten  miles  long.  These  sections  have  at  one  extremity  a 
"station"  (usually  a  farm-house),  the  owner  of  which  is  obliged  by  law  to  give 
to  travelers  food  and  lodging,  and  also  to  supply  them  with  fresh  horses*  to 
the  next  station. 

These  Norwegian  post-houses  are  invariably  made  of  wood,  sometimes 
elaborately  carved  and  decorated.  As  you  approach  the  door,  some  member 
of  the  family  'greets  you,  frequently  in  English,  since  many  of  these  people 
have  been  in  America,  If  you  desire  to  spend  the  night,  you  ask  for  rooms. 
If  you  merely  require  dinner,  you  can  be  quickly  served  ;  or  if  your  purpose 
is  to  drive  on  still  farther,  you  simply  order  fresh  horses. 

For  these  we  never  waited  more  than  fifteen  minutes,  though  sometimes, 
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in  the  height  of  the  season,  serious  delays  take  place.  On  this  account  it  is 
better  to  precede  the  crowd  of  tourists,  and  visit  Norway  early  in  the  sum- 
mer. Such  has  been  our  experience,  at  least ;  and  judging  from  some  stories 
we  have  heard  of  tourists  sleeping  on  the  floor,  and  dressing  on  the  back 
piazza,  we  should  emphatically  recommend  this  rule  to  all  adventurers  in  the 
land  of  Thor. 

But  speaking  of  Norwegian  post-stations  reminds  one  of  the  characteris- 
tic vehicles  of  Norway, — the  cariole.  This  is  by  no  means  a  "carry-all," 
but  is  a  little  gig,  intended  for  only  one  person. 

True,  the  boy  (or,  in  some  instances,  the  girl)  who  takes  the  horse  back 
after  you  have  done  with  it,  rides  behind.  His  seat  is  your  valise,  and  his 
weight  determines  the  subsequent  condition  of  its  contents  ! 

There  is  a  charming  lightness  in  these  carioles.  The  springs  are  good, 
and  the  seat  is  easy.  A  leather  apron  reaches  to  your  waist  to  shield  you 
from  the  dust  or  rain  ;  and,  drawn  by  a  Norwegian  pony,  such  a  drive  is  won- 
derfully exhilarating. 

These  little  carriages  have,  however,  one  great  fault — their  want  of 
sociability.  The  linguistic  powers  of  a  Norwegian  post  boy  are  extremely 
limited,  and  when  you  have  ridden  ten  hours  a  day,  unable  to  exchange  a 
word  with  your  friends  except  by  shouting,  the  drive  becomes  a  trifle  weari- 
some. But  the  reader  may  ask  :  "Is  there  not  sometimes  great  discomfort  in 
traveling  by  carioles  in  rainy  weather?"  Assuredly  there  is.  But  in  such 
weather  one  is  not  obliged  to  take  a  cariole.     Norway  has  other  vehicles. 

We  drove,  for  example,  about  a  hundred  and  thirty  miles  in  a  sort  of  vic- 
toria, the  rear  of  which  could  be  entirely  covered  in  case  of  rain.  This,  all  in 
all,  we  hold  to  be  the  best  conveyance  for  the  tourist  in  Norway,  especially 
when  ladies  are  of  the  party.  We  know  that  such  a  carriage  is  considered  too 
luxurious  by  the  English  ;  but  we  are  sure  that  American  ladies  will  gain 
more  pleasure  and  profit  from  Norwegian  travel  if  they  do  not  attempt  to 
drive  all  day  in  carioles  ;  and  if  beueath  the  canopy  provided  they  keep  their 
clothing  dry. 

At  home  we  would  not  think  of  driving  forty  miles  a  day  in  an  open 
wagon  through  the  rain  ;  why,  then,  should  we  do  it  unnecessarily  in  Nor- 
way, where  showers  are  proverbially  both  frequent  and  copious  ?  As  for  the 
fun  and  novelty  of  cariole-riding,  these  can  always  be  had,  for  several  hours 
at  a  time,  between  one  station  and  another,  even  if  one  has  engaged  a  larger 
carriage  for  the  entire  journey,  for  the  cost  of  a  cariole  and  pony  for  half  a 
day  is  ludicrously  small,  and  the  change  to  it,  occasionally,  well  repays  the 
slight  expenditure. 

But  in  thus  speaking  of  the  cariole,  I  have  unwittingly  put  the  cart  before 
the  horse.  A  word  of  praise  must  certainly  be  given  to  the  usual  Norwegian 
steed.     Of  all  the  ponies  I  have  ever  seen,  these  of  Norway  are  at  once  the 
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strongest,  prettiest  and  moct  lovable.  They  are  usually  of  a  delicate  cream 
color,  with  one  dark  line  along  the  back,  the  mane  being  always  closely  cut. 
These  ponies  are  employed  in  Norway  almost  universally,  being  not  only  less 
expensive  but  really  more  enduring  than  larger  horses.  For  weeks  we  drove 
behind  these  little  animals,  till  we  had  tested  certainly  seventy-five  of  them, 
and  never  once  did  we  observe  in  any  of  them  the  slightest  ugliness  or  a 
vicious  trait.  They  are,  moreover,  wonderfully  sure-footed.  We  never  saw 
one  stumble  or  go  lame.  Possibly,  later  in  the  season,  when  much  over- 
worked, they  may  not  have  the  spirit  which  we  found  in  them  ;  but  in  our 
drives  of  more  than  two  hundred  miles  there  was  not  one  which  did  not 
cheerfully  respond  to  any  call. 

This  being  premised,  let  us  really  begin  our  journey.  At  first  we  found 
the  scenery  more  beautiful  than  grand.  In  many  places  we  could  have 
believed  ourselves  in  portions  of  either  of  the  American  states  of  New  Hamp- 
shire or  Vermont,  Across  the  fields  we  often  noticed  long,  dark  lines  which, 
in  the  distance,  looked  like  hedges.  On  examination,  however,  these  proved 
to  be  wooden  fences,  covered  with  new-mown  grass  ;  for,  in  this  way,  Nor- 
wegian formers  "make  hay  while  the  sun  shines."  Some  of  these  fences  are 
very  low,  but  others  have  considerable  height.  Norwegian  farmers  claim  that 
grass  hung  thus,  and  thoroughly  exposed  to  wind  and  sun,  will  shed  the  rain 
and  dry  more  quickly  than  if  left  upon  the  ground.  Their  theory  seems 
reasonable,  and  the  extent  of  the  hay  crop,  which  is  very  important,  further 
justifies  it.  There  is  one  other  argument  in  favor  of  these  hay-racks — during 
all  other  seasons  of  the  year  they  serve  as  clotheslines  for  the  family  wash- 
ing. But  even  more  peculiar  than  the  fences  were  the  vehicles  used  for  haul- 
ing the  hay  in  Norwegian  barns.  We  laughed  at  first  sight  of  these  rustic 
carts.  They  are  only  a  trifle  larger  than  a  good-sized  cradle,  and  are  perched 
upon  the  smallest  wheels  you  erer  saw  on  anything  except  a  toy.  Yet  there 
is  good  reason  for  their  use,  for  on  Norwegian  farms  the  loads  are  drawn,  not 
by  stout  oxen,  but  by  little  ponies.  Moreover,  the  grass  is  often  cut  from  the 
edge  of  precipices,  or  in  deep  ravines,  and  these  low  carts  are  certainly  better 
adapted  than  high  and  heavy  ones  for  locomotion  in  such  regions. 

While  thus  absorbed  in  agricultural  reflections,  we  drove  up  to  the  house 
•where  we  were  to  take  supper.  A  pleasant-featured  girl,  with  a  baby  in  her 
arms,  invited  us  to  enter.  She  spoke  English  perfectly,  having  been  born, 
as  we  learned,  in  Minneapolis.  We  shall  never  forget  that  first  Norwegian 
supper.  The  name  for  the  evening  meal  in  Norway  is  "aftenmad,"  but  often- 
mad,  would  better  express  it  in  English. 

First,  there  were  placed  before  us  five  different  kinds  of  cheese,  the  most 
remarkable  of  which  was  a  tall  monument  of  chocolate-colored  substance 
made  from  goat's  milk.  This,  by  Norwegians,  is  considered  perfectly  deli- 
cious ;  but  for  a  month  we  shuddered  at  it  regularly  three  times  a  day. 
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Next  was  brought  in  a  jar  containing  fish.  At  this  our  friend  smiled 
joyfully. 

"Ah,"  he  exclaimed,  "here  is  fish!  Anything  in  the  line  of  fish  I  can 
eat  with  a  relish." 

He  drew  a  specimen  from  the  jar,  and  put  a  portion  of  it  in  his  mouth. 
A  look  of  horror  instantly  overspread  his  face,  and  covering  his  features  with 
a  napkin,  he  left  the  room  in  haste.  We  quickly  followed  him,  and  found 
him  in  the  back  yard  gazing  mournfully  at  some  Norwegian  swine. 

"What  is  the  matter?"  asked  Mr.  S.,  "do  you  prefer  pork  to  fish,?" 

"I  believe  I  do,"  he  rejoined. 

Then  turning  to  the  girl,  who  had  followed  us,  he  inquired,  "What  is  the 
Norwegian  word  for  pork  ?" 

"Griss,"  was  the  reply,  (spoken  like  our  word  grease.) 

"Thank  you,"  he  faltered,  "I  don't  think  I  will  take  any  to-day." 

"Eh"  (in  an  aside  to  us,)  "hadn't  we  better  drive  on  ?" 

"Drive  on?"  we  cried.  "Drive  on,  when  there  is  plenty  of  fish,  which 
you  always  eat  with  so  much  relish?" 

"Great  heavens  !"  h.e  groaned,  "that  was  too  much  even  for  me.  It  was  a 
raw  anchovy  dipped  in  vinegar." 

"While  this  colloquy  was  taking  place,  we  re-entered  the  dining-room 
and  asked  for  bread.  We  were  amazed  to  see  what  this  request  brought  forth. 
Upon  a  plate  almost  as  large  as  the  wheel  of  a  Norwegian  hay-cart  was 
brought  to  us  a  mound  of  circular  wafers  nearly  three  feet  in  circumference, 
and  each  about  as  thick  as  one  of  our  buckwheat  cakes.  They  were  made  of 
rye-meal  and  water  (chiefly  water),  and  were  so  crisp  that  they  would  break 
to  pieces  at  a  touch.  This  is  called  "flatbrod,"  and  it  is  certainly  in  every 
sense  the  flattest  article  ever  invented  for  the  human  stomach.  The  people, 
however,  are  fond  of  it,  and  we  saw  horses  eat  it  frequently,  mistaking  it, 
(quite  naturally,)  for  tablets  of  compressed  hay. 

But  here  we  shall  probably  be  asked,  "Is  this  the  usual  state  of  things  in 
Norway?"  No,  this  first  station  was  unusually  poor.  The  staple  article  of 
food  in  Norway  (always  fresh  and  good)  is  salmon.  Milk  and  sweet  butter, 
can  also  be  had,  and  eggs  ad  libitum.  In  fact  the  abundance  of  eggs  here  is 
probably  responsible  for  the  atrocious  witticism  often  perpetrated  by  Nor- 
wegian tourists,  to  the  effect  that  "if  the  sun  does  not  set  in  Norway  hens 
do."  Mutton  and  beef  are  not  obtainable,  save  at  the  large  hotels,  their 
places  being  usually  supplied  by  veal,  sausage  meat  and  reindeer  hash. 

We  met,  while  traveling  here,  an  Englishman,  who  said  to  us,  "I  did 
intend  to  drive  on  to  Christiania  ;  but  I  really  can't  you  know ;  another 
month  of  this  would  kill  me.  In  the  last  two  weeks  I  have  eaten  so  many  of 
these  'blasted  eggs,'  that  every  time  I  open  my  mouth  to  speak,  I  begin  to 
cackle!" 
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Yet,  notwitlistanding  the  hardships  which  the  traveler  meets  in  Norway 
in  regard  to  food,  he  will  find  all  discomforts  easily  outweighed  by  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  trip.  The  constant  exercise  in  the  open  air  gives  powers  of 
digestion  hitherto  unknown,  preceeded  by  an  appetite  which  laughs  at  every- 
thing, save  goat  cheese. 

Of  course,  being  so  far  from  any  city,  one  cannot  look  for  luxuries  at 
these  small  stations ;  indeed,  we  were  surprised  to  find  that  the  peasants  knew 
enough  to  give  us,  during  a  meal,  several  knives  and  forks,  hot  plates,  and 
other  features  of  a  well  served  table.  And  as  far  as  prices  are  concerned, 
they  are  so  moderate  as  to  provoke  a  smile  from  any  one  accustomed  to  travel 
in  other  parts  of  Europe. 

Yes,  all  ordinary  discomforts  sink  into  insignificance,  as  we  recall  those 
memorable  drives,  day  after  day  and  hour  after  hour,  over  lofty  mountains, 
through  noble  forests,  and  beside  stupendous  cliffs,  the  only  sounds  about 
us  being  the  songs  of  birds  and  the  perpetual  melody  of  numberless  cas- 
cades. Moreover,  this  mode  of  travel  gave  us  the  energy  of  athletes.  But 
how  can  we  describe  the  invigoration  and  sweetness  of  the  air  of  Norway, — 
pure  from  its  miles  of  mountain, — rich  with  the  fragrance  of  a  billion  pines, 
and  freshened  by  its  passage  over  northern  glaciers  and  the  Arctic  sea  ? 


IVrilten  for  TALK'S  and  TALES. 


A  STRUGGLE  WITH  FATE, 

THE  STORY  OF  A  BLIND  GIRL. 


NINA   RHOADKS. 


Chapter  V. 

I  INCUR  GEORGE'S   DISPI^EASURE. 

"Mademoiselle  Daisy!" 

No  reply, 

"Mademoiselle  Daisy.     Oh,  if  you  would  but  take  this  nice  soup !" 

Sophie's  voice  was  broken  and  pleading,  but  the  sound  produced  no 
effect  upon  me.  I  heard  it,  as  I  had  heard  every  other  sound  for  the  past 
four  days,  with  an  almost  preternatural  clearness,  but  it  quite  failed  to  arouse 
my  benumbed  faculties.  I  only  moved  my  head  slightly  on  the  pillow,  and 
uttered  a  faint  moan. 

Sophie  bent  over  me,  and  softly  stroked  my  hair. 

"Do  try  to  take  it,  the  good  soup.  Mademoiselle  Daisy,  You  have  tasted 
nothing  all  day." 

"I  don't  want  anything,"  I  muttered,  "I  only  want  to  be  left  alone. 
Can't  you  go  away  and  leave  me  alone,  Sophie.''" 

"I  would,  Mademoiselle,  indeed  I  would,"  said  Sophie,  beginning  to  cry. 
"Heaven  knows  I  would  not  trouble  you  for  all  the  world,  but  the  doctor 
charged  me  to  see  that  you  eat.     If  you  do  not  eat  you  will  be  very  ill." 

"I  don't  care  ;  I  hope  I  shall  be ;  then  perhaps  I  shall  die.  Please  go 
away  Sophie." 

Sophie  turned  away  with  a  sigh.  I  suppose  she  was  in  despair,  poor  soul. 
This  was  the  fourth  day  that  I  had  lain  there,  in  the  same  dull,  heart-broken 
stupor.  I  did  not  cry ;  I  did  not  even  speak,  except  when  directly  addressed  , 
I.  was  simply  stunned.  I  had  never  left  my  room  since  they  had  carried  me 
to  it  on  that  awful  night,  and  yet  I  knew  more  of  what  had  been  going  on, 
and  still  was  going  on  in  the  house,  than  anyone  supposed.  I  knew  that  the 
funeral  was  over  ;  I  knew  that  I  should  never  hear  dear  mother's  voice,  or 
feel  her  kisses  again  ;  and  yet  the  knowledge  did  not  kill  me.  I  was  too 
utterly  crushed  to  feel  anything  very  keenly  as  yet.  I  had  never  shed  one 
tear ;  that  was  what  frightened  Rose  and  Sophie  so  much.  They  both  cried 
unceasingly  ;  Rose  even  hysterically ;  but  their  grief  did  not  move  me.  I  felt^ 
*  All   rights   reserved. 
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in  a  dim  way  as  if  I  had  lost  all  power  of  feeling,  and  had  turned  into  stone. 

I  heard  Sophie  set  down  her  cup,  and  begin  moving  softly  about  the 
room;  setting  things  in  order,  and  pausing  every  few  moments  to  blow  her 
nose.  When  she  had  finished  all  she  had  to  do,  she  sat  down  in  the  rocking 
chair,  and  began  to  rock.  I  could  hear  the  creaking  of  the  old  chair  ;  the 
same  in  which  mother  used  to  sit,  when  she  sat  by  my  bedside  and  told  me 
stories  before  I  went  to  sleep,  when  I  was  a  very  little  child.  The  thought  of 
Sophie  sitting  in  that  chair  roused  a  sudden  feeling  of  fierce  pain.  I  lifted 
my  head  from  the  pillow. 

"Go  away,  Sophie,  I  must  be  alone.  Can't  you  understand  that  I  must 
be  alone?" 

"But  the  doctor  said — "  began  Sophie,  humbly. 

"Never  mind  what  the  doctor  said.  I  tell  you  to  go  away.  I  don't  mean 
to  be  unkind,  Sophie,  but  you  must  leave  me  alone." 

Sophie  rose  obediently. 

"If  Mademoiselle  would  only  take  the  soup  first,  I  will  go  away  then,  I 
promise  I  will." 

"You  can  leave  it  on  the  table,  and  if  I  want  it  I  shall  know  where  to 
find  it." 

"But  it  will  be  cold.  Mademoiselle,"  urged  Sophie.  "If  you  would  but 
try." 

"Give  it  to  me  then,"  I  cried,  impatiently;  starting  up  in  bed,  and 
stretching  out  my  hands. 

Sophie  brought  the  cup,  and  I  drained  the  contents  without  another 
word.  It  was  the  first  food  I  had  tasted  that  day,  and  every  swallow  seemed 
to  choke  me,  but  I  felt  that  it  was  the  only  way  to  get  rid  of  Sophie,  and  my 
one  desire — my  one  craving — was  to  be  alone. 

"Now  you  will  go,"  I  said,  sinking  back  on  my  pillow  once  more,  when  I 
had  swallowed  the  last  drop  of  soup. 

"Yes,  Mademoiselle,  but  it  is  yet  very  early  ;  not  yet  eight  o'clock.  I 
will  go  down  to  my  dinner  now,  and  later,  at  about  half  past  nine,  I  will  come 
back,  and  help  Mademoiselle  prepare  for  the  night.  A  cup  of  tea,  and  some 
nice  toast ;  Mademoiselle  will  like  them  then,  tt'ect  cepasf^' 

I  made  no  answer,  but  turned  my  face  to  the  wall,  and,  with  another 
sigh,  and  a  final  effort  to  smooth  the  bedclothes,  Sophie  departed,  closing  the 
door  behind  her. 

It  is  strange  how  a  trifle,  a  word,  a  touch,  even  a  sound,  can  sometimes 
break  down  barriers  which  nothing  else  can  penetrate.  For  four  whole  days 
I  had  lain  there  like  a  marble  statue.  Kindness  and  sympathy,  had  been 
powerless  to  rouse  me,  but  the  sound  of  that  old  creaking  rocker  had  touched 
a  chord,  which  nothing  else  had  touched.  No  sooner  had  Sophie  left  the 
room  than  I  crept  softly  out  of  bed,  and  groping  my  way  to  the  old  chair, 
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dropped  down  on  my  knees  beside  it,  and  laying  my  cheek  against  the  warm 
plush  cushion,  I  gave  way  to  the  first  violent  outburst  of  grief  since  the  news 
had  come  which  changed  my  whole  future  life,  and  turned  me  in  one  short 
hour  from  a  careless,  light  hearted  child,  to  a  lonely,  desolate  woman.  I 
believe  that  outburst  saved  me  from  a  serious  illness. 

When  Sophie  came  back  more  than  a  hour  later,  I  was  still  lying  on  the 
floor  on  the  same  spot,  with  my  head  resting  against  the  old  chair,  and  a  lit 
tie  blue  shawl,  that  mother  had  crocheted  for  me,  clasped  tight  in  my  arms. 
Sophie  uttered  a  little  cry  of  dismay,  and  ran  to  lift  me  up,  but  when  I  raised 
my  face  I  think  she  must  have  seen  a  change  in  it. 

"I'm  sorry  I've  been  so  cross  to  you,  Sophie,"  I  said  gently,  holding  out 
my  hand  to  her.  "I  didn't  mean  to  be  cross,  but — but  I  don't  think  I  quite 
knew  what  I  was  doing.  Mother  was  never  cross,  and  she  was  very  brave 
too.  She  had  trouble,  Sophie,  you  know.  She  told  me  once  that  she  thought 
her  heart  was  breaking  when  her  little  boy  died ;  that  was  just  before  I  came 
to  her  ;  but  I  am  sure  she  was  never  hard  and  wicked,  as  I  have  been,  and  I 
do  want  to  be  a  little  bit  like  her  if  I  can." 

Poor  Sophie !  she  was  down  on  her  knees  beside  me,  sobbing  piteously, 
and  covering  my  face  and  hands  with  kisses,  I  felt  all  at  once  very  weak  and 
helpless  ;  I  was  even  glad  to  be  taken  care  of.  I  let  Sophie  do  what  she 
would  with  me  ;  not  even  refusing  the  tea  and  toast  she  brought ;  and  she  did 
not  leave  me  until  she  had  done  all  in  her  power  for  my  comfort.  She  left 
me  comfortably  tucked  up  in  bed,  with  a  promise  to  try  to  sleep. 

But  it  is  one  thing  to  promise,  and  another  thing  to  keep  one's  promise. 
I  soon  found  that  sleep,  for  the  present  at  least,  was  an  impossibility.  Now 
that  my  grief  had  at  last  found  vent,  it  was  not  so  easily  checked,  and  I  cried 
and  cried  until  it  seemed  that  my  very  heart  would  break,  with  the  force  of 
my  sobs.  But  the  cold,  hard  bitterness  of  my  grief  was  over ;  I  began  to 
remember  as  I  lay  alone  in  the  darkness,  how  kind  everyone  had  been  to  me. 
There  was  Rose,  poor  Rose,  her  sorrow  must  be  almost  as  great  as  mine, 
though  she  had  her  husband  and  child  to  comfort  her.  Mother  was  very  fond 
of  Rose  ;  she  would  not  like  to  know  how  cold  and  irresponsive  I  had  been  to 
her.  Rose  had  been  very  loving,  very  tender  to  me,  and  I  had  met  all  her 
kindness  with  that  same  cold  silence  ;  the  silence  of  utter  despair. 

Suddenly  a  great  longing  to  be  with  Rose  ;  to  hear  her  voice,  to  feel  the 
touch  of  her  soft  little  hands,  took  possession  of  me.  It  was  still  early, 
the  clock  had  only  just  struck  ten.  Rose  had  probably  not  yet  gone  to  bed. 
If  I  could  talk  to  her  for  a  little  while,  just  tell  her  how  I  longed  for  her  love; 
I  thought  I  might  be  able  to  sleep. 

I  rose  softy,  and  putting  on  my  wrapper  and  slippers,  opened  the  door 
softly,  and  stole  down  the  stairs  to  my  sister's  room,  I  found  that  I  was  very 
weak  and' giddy  ;  so  weak  that  I  was  obliged  to  hold  fast  to  the  banisters,  to 
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save  myself  from  falling.  It  was  the  first  time  that  I  had  left  my  room  in 
five  days,  and  I  felt  as  one  recovering  from  a  long  illness  might  feel,  when 
first  attempting  to  walk. 

At  the  foot  of  the  stairs  I  paused,  uncertain  which  way  to  go.  The  front 
room  on  the  second  floor  was  the  library ;  the  back  one  was  Rose's  bedroom. 
It  had  been  mother's  room,  but  Sophie  bad  casually  mentioned  the  fact  that 
Rose  had  been  taken  there  that  night,  when  she  was  brought  back  from  the 
station,  and  had  remained  there  ever  since.  The  hbrary  door  was  partly  open, 
and  as  I  stood  there,  hesitating,  I  heard  the  sound  of  rustling  papers.  Some 
one  was  evidently  in  the  library,  either  reading  or  writing.  Probably  it  was 
George.  Still  I  hesitated  for  a  moment,  unwilling  to  present  myself  in  my 
wrapper,  with  my  hair  hanging  down  my  back,  without  knowing  for  certain 
who  the  occupant  of  the  room  might  be.  While  I  waited  I  heard  the  person, 
whoever  it  was,  rise  hastily,  walk  rapidly  across  the  room  to  where  I  knew 
the  fireplace  was,  strike  a  match.  There  was  no  fire  in  the  grate,  I  was  sure 
for  the  night  was  oppressively  warm,  but  the  next  moment  I  heard  a  roaring 
sound  in  the  chimney  ;  something  was  evidently  being  burned.  Feeling 
sure  that  no  one,  not  a  member  of  the  family,  would  be  likely  to  be  burning 
papers  or  anything  else,  in  the  library  fireplace,  I  ventured  to  push  the  door 
a  little  farther  open. 

"Rose,"  I  called  softly  ;  "Rose,  are  you  there?" 

There  was  a  sharp,  angry  exclamation,  and  next  instant  my  arm  was 
seized  in  a  grip  that  was  almost  painful,  while  George's  voice  demanded  in  a 
tone  of  unmistakable  annoyance — 

"Paisy,  what  on  earth  are  you  doing  down  here  at  this  hour  of  the 
night?  What  is  that  Sophie  thinking  of  to  let  you  go  wandering  about  the 
house  in  this  way  by  yourself  ?" 

"I  came  down  to  speak  to  Rose,"  I  faltered,  beginning  to  tremble. 
George's  manner  frightened  me ;  it  was  so  strange  and  agitated.  "Sophie  has 
nothing  to  do  with  it,  she  has  gone  to  bed.  I  always  go  about  the  house  by 
myself," 

"Rose  has  been  in  bed  this  hour  and  more,"  said  George,  roughly.  "I 
can't  have  her  disturbed  ;  what  do  you  want  with  her?" 

"Nothing— oh,  it  doesn't  matter.  It  will  do  in  the  morning,"  I  said 
wearily  turning  away,  but  George  was  evidently  still  unsatisfied. 

"Is  there  anything  that  I  can  do  for  you?"  he  inquired,  in  an  altered 
tone.  "I  didn't  mean  to  speak  sharply,  but  you  startled  me  suddenly  when  I 
was  very  busy,  and,  and — well,  that's  all." 

I  told  him  that  I  did  not  want  anything,  and  that  I  would  go  back  to  my 
room  at  once,  without  disturbing  Rose.  He  went  with  me  to  the  foot  of  the 
stairs,  and  bade  me  good-night  kindly  enough,  but  it  struck  me  that  he 
seemed  unusually  neryous,  and  I  could  not  help  wondering,  after  I  had  gono 
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back  to  bed,  why  I  had  startled  bim  so  much,  and  what  he  could  possibly 
have  been  burning  in  the  library  grate. 

I  came  down  stairs  again  the  next  day,  and  tsied  to  take  up  the  broken 
threads  of  life  once  more.  I  am  not  going  to  describe  that  time,  it  was  too 
terrible,  and  I  often  wondered  in  the  dreary  days  which  followed,  why  it  was 
that  I  did  not  die  in  my  misery  and  loneliness.  It  seemed  impossible  that  I 
should  go  on  living  just  the  same,  with  that  awful  pain  at  my  heart,  but  I  was 
very  young  and  strong,  and  death  does  not  always  come  when  it  is  most  wanted. 
It  was  one  evening  about  a  week  later  that  I  first  learned  what  my  future 
was  to  be.  Rose  and  I  were  sitting  together  in  the  library;  she  lying  on  the 
sofa,  I  sitting  beside  her,  smoothing  her  forehead ;  a  thing  she  had  always 
liked  to  have  me  do  when  her  head  ached.  Rose  had  been  very  kind  and 
gentle  in  those  sad  days.  George  had  been  engaged  with  a  gentleman  down 
stairs;  Rose  said  she  believed  it  was  father's  lawyer ;  but  just  as  I  had  sug- 
gested that  we  should  go  to  bed,  we  heard  the  front  door  close,  and  in  a  few 
moments  George  came  into  the  room. 

I  got  up  promptly,  and  was  bidding  them  good-night,  when  George 
politely  requested  me  to  sit  down  again. 

"There  is  something  I  want  to  say  to  j'ou,  Daisy,"  he  said,  speaking  in  a 
very  cheerful  tone,  though  I  could  hear  that  it  was  with  an  effort.  "I  didn't 
want  to  trouble  you  at  first,  but  there  are  some  things  which  it  is  only  right 
that  you  should  know." 

I  sat  down  again  meekly,  and  folded  my  hands.  I  had  no  desire  to  con- 
tradict George  any  more.  I  was  so  sad  and  lonely  ;  I  longed  that  every  one 
should  love  me,  even  he.  George  cleared  his  throat  several  times,  and  fussed 
with  some  papers  on  the  table,  before  he  went  on.  Rose  leaned  over  and 
took  my  hand  in  her's. 

"It  is  about  j^ourself,  Daisy,  that  I  want  to  speak,"  my  brother-in-law 
began  :  "you  know,  my  dear,  that  neither  Rose  nor  I  intend  that  you  shall 
ever  feel  the  least  difference  in  anything,  but  it  is  only  right  that  you  should 
understand,  as  you  are  no  longer  a  child,  that  you  are  entirely  dependent 
upon  us  for — well,  for  everything." 
I  gave  a  violent  start. 

"I  don't  know  what  you  mean,"  I  said,  innocently. 

"You  don't  know  what  I  mean?  Surely  you  understand,"  George  spoke 
sharply,  he  was  evidently  vexed.  "You  surely  know  that  Mr.  Warren  was 
not  really  your  father.  You  could  not  suppose  that  he  would  provide  for  you 
in  the  same  way  that  he  would  for  Rose,  his  own  daughter."    . 

I  felt  the  hot,  indignant  color  rising  in  my  cheeks,  but  with  an  effort,  I 
controlled  my  voice  sufficiently  to  say,  with  something  like  calmness  : 

"But  father  did  provide  for  me  just  the  same  as  for  Rose;  mother  told 
me  so." 
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There  was  a  moment  of  dead  silence.  Rose  stroked  my  hand  softly,  but 
did  not  speak.  Then  George  said  in  a  voice  that  startled  me ;  it  was  so  cold 
and  hard. 

"If  your  mother  told  you  any  such  thiug,  she  was  entirely  mistaken 
Mr.  Warren  has  left  no  will,  and  all  his  money  naturally  goes  by  law  to  his 
own  child." 

"But  he  did  make  a  will,"  I  persisted;  "mother  told  me  he  did.  And 
she  said  she  was  so  happy  about  it,  because  she  had  no  money  to  leave  me 
herself.  She  told  me  the  very  night  before  she — oh,  mother,  mother  !"  and, 
my  self-control  giving  suddenly  away,  I  burst  into  a  passion  of  tears. 

Rose  put  her  arm  around  me,  and  drew  me  close,  but  George's  voice 
sounded  even  colder  and  harder  than  before. 

"He  may  have  made  such  a  will — indeed,  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose 
that  he  did,  for  Mr.  Manning,  the  lawyer,  remembers  drawing  it  up;  but  it  is 
equally  certain  that  he  must  have  destroyed  it,  for  it  is  nowhere  to  be  found 
among  his  papers." 

I  said  nothing,  but  pressed  my  cheek  against  Rose's.  I  was  such  a  child; 
I  don't  think  that  at  that  first  moment,  the  faintest  conception  of  what  this 
fact  might  mean  to  my  life,  once  occurred  to  me. 

"L  don't  care  about  the  money,"  I  said  drearily,  after  a  little.  "I  am  glad 
for  Rose  to  have  it.     Only — only,  I  was  glad  to  have  mother  so  pleased." 

"You  shall  never  know  any  difference,  Daisy  dear,"  whispered  Rose; 
everything  will  be  just  the  same  as  it  always  has  been." 

It  never  occurred  to  me  that  I  ought  to  be  grateful ;  I  had  never  as  yet 
conceived  the  possibility  of  things  being  any  different.  I  knew  it  always 
annoyed  George  to  see  me  cry,  and  I  felt  that  I  must  have  my  cry  out  alone 
by  myself.  So  I  jumped  up  hastily,  and  after  giving  Rose  an  affectionate 
kiss,  turned  to  leave  the  room.     At  the  door,  however,  George  called  me  back. 

"Have  you  nothing  to  say  to  me,  Daisy.?"  he  inquired,  in  a  rather  disa- 
greeable tone. 

"Nothing  to  say — oh,  yes,  George,  good-night." 

"Doesn't  it  strike  you  as  rather  an  ungrateful  girl,  not  to  have  a  word  of 
thanks  for  us  after  all  we  have  promised  to  do?" 

I  stood  quite  still  for  a  moment,  as  if  rooted  to  the  spot.  I  realized  all  at 
once,  in  one  dreadful  flash,  that  this  thing  did  mean  something  to  me ; 
something  I  had  never  even  dreamed  of  before.  To  be  under  obligations  to 
George;  to  owe  everything  to  George;  George,  who  never  liked  me;  who 
had  always  regarded  me  as  an  unwelcome  interloper  !  No,  I  could  not,  the 
thought  was  too  terrible.  But  then  came  another  thought,  bringing  a  faint 
ray  of  comfort. 

"The  money  isn't  yours,"  I  said,  abruptly  ;  "it  is  Rose's,  I  don't  so  much 
mind  owing  things  to  Rose." 
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"Well,  of  all  the  impertinent,  ungrateful  little — "  began  George,  angrily, 
but  Rose  cut  him  short. 

"No,  no,  George,  please,"  she  said,  rising  quickly,  and  coming  over  to 
my  side,  "Don't  tease  her  to  night ;  she  hasn't  the  very  least  idea  what  she 
is  saying.  Good-night,  Daisy  dear ;  don't  bother  about  anything ;  it's  all 
right,  of  course  ;  George  doesn't  mean  to  be  cross,  but  he  has  had  so  much  on 
his  mind  lately.  You  had  better  go  to  bed  now  ;  you'll  feel  so  much  stronger, 
and  better  able  to  understand  things  in  the  morning." 

She  almost  pushed  me  out  of  the  room  in  her  hurry  and  agitation,  and  I, 
only  too  glad  to  escape,  fled  away  upstairs  to  my  own  room,  where  finding 
myself  alone,  I  threw  myself  upon  the  bed,  moaning  and  sobbing  in  anguish 
almost  too  intolerable  to  be  borne. 

"Oh,  mother,  mother,"  I  cried,  stretching  out  my  arms  in  my  desolation  ; 
"come  back  to  me,  mother  ;  I  can't  live  without  you.  It's  too  hard,  too 
cruel !     Oh,  mother,  come  back." 

Chapter  VI. 

I  I,EARN   MORE  OF  MY   FAMII,Y    HISTORY. 

''Rose,  do  you  suppose  there  is  any  possibility  of  my  ever  having  any- 
thing done  for  my  eyes?" 

"Good  gracious !  no,  of  course  not,  child  ;  whatever  put  such  an  idea  into 
your  head?" 

Rose  and  I  were  sitting  together  in  her  room  ;  she  sewing,  I  reading. 
That  is  I  had  been  reading,  but  for  the  past  ten  minutes  my  hands  had  been 
resting  idly  on  the  page  before  me,  while  my  thoughts  had  been  busy  with 
many  things.  Outside  the  November  rain  was  dashing  against  the  window- 
panes.  It  was  November  now,  and  six  long  months  had  passed  since  mother 
went  away,  never  to  come  back  any  more.  What  those  months  had  been  to 
me,  only  God  knew.  I  cannot  write  about  that  time  even  now.  Suffice  it  to 
say,  I  was  no  longer  a  child  ;  I  never  could  be  a  child  again.  I  still  lived  on 
in  what  had  once  been  my  home,  but  George  and  Rose  had  come  there  to 
live,  having  rented  their  own  house,  and  it  was  not  really  home  any  more. 

"I  don't  know,"  I  said  slowly,  in  answer  to  Rose's  question,  "I  was  only 
thinking  how  beautiful  it  would  be  if  I  could  be  made  to  see.  Then  perhaps 
I  could  do  something  to  support  myself." 

"You  never  used  to  seem  to  mind  about  not  seeing,"  Rose  said,  a  little 
uneasily. 

"No,  I  don't  think  I  did — at  least  not  much,  but  it's  different  now.  I'm 
older  for  one  thing.     Blind  people  are  sometimes  cured,  you  know." 

"You  never  could  be,"  said  Rose,  decidedly.  "I  should  think  you  would 
understand  that  yourself.  You  surely  know  how  it  happened— how  you 
came  to  be  blind,  I  mean?" 
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"No,"  I  said,  somewhat  startled,  "I  never  knew.  I  suppose  I  thought  I 
was  born  so.  I  don't  believe  I  ever  used  to  think  much  about  it ;  it  seemed 
so  natural  that  I  should  be  blind." 

"Do  you  mean  to  say  you  never  heard—that  mother  never  told  you  about 
your  brother?" 

There  was  incredulity,  as  well  as  surprise,  in  Rose's  tone. 

"My  brother,"  I  repeated  in  growing  astonishment,  "I  knew  I  had  a 
brother,  but  he  died  long  ago,  when  I  was  a  baby.  He  was  drowned.  That 
is  all  I  ever  heard  about  him." 

"And  you  never  knew  that  it  was  all  his  fault ;  that  he  put  out  your  eyes?" 

"No,  oh.  Rose,  you  don't  mean  it,  it  can't  be  true." 

"Yes,  of  course,  it's  true,"  said  Rose,  sharply ;  "I  thought  of  course  3'ou 
knew  about  it  years  ago,  but  I  suppose  mother  was  afraid  it  mi^ht  make  you 
unhappy." 

"Tell  me  all  about  it ;  all  you  know." 

"Well,  you  needn't  get  so  excited  about  it.  It  happened  ages  and  ages 
ago,  when  you  were  not  much  more  than  a  baby.  I  never  knew  any  of  the 
details  myself  until  lately.  I  always  knew  it  had  happened,  ever  since  I  was  a 
little  girl.  I  think  I  heard  someone  talking  about  it  before  you  came,  but 
mother  forbade  my  ever  mentioning  the  subject  to  anyone,  and  she  was  so 
terribly  solemn  about  it,  I  didn't  dare  disobey  her.  But  of  course  I  supposed 
she  had  told  you  about  it,  as  soon  as  you  were  old  enough  to  understand." 

"But,  how— how  did  it  happen?  What  did  he  do?"  I  inquired  in  a 
voice  scarcely  above  a  whisper. 

"He  shot  you.  Oh,  he  didn't  mean  to,  of  course;  you  needn't  look  so 
shocked.  It  was  an  accident ;  he  disobeyed  his  father,  and  took  his  gun  out 
when  he  was  supposed  to  be  taking  care  of  you,  while  the  nurse  was  laid  up 
with  a  toothache.  He  meant  to  shoot  a  duck,  or  a  bird,  or  something,  but 
you  got  in  the  way,  and  were  hit  instead.  It's  a  most  disagreeable  story, 
altogether  ;  I  don't  like  to  talk  about  it," 

"Mother  said  my  brother  had  a  quarrel  with  father,  and  ran  away  tosea." 

"Well,  so  he  did.  Your  father  was  terribly  angry  about  what  had  hap- 
pened. I  suppose  there  was  some  dreadful  scene,  and  your  brother  thought 
the  best  thing  he  could  do  was  to  take  himself  out  of  the  way  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. Poor  boy,  it  was  a  very  sad  affair  altogether.  The  ship  caught  fire 
and  almost  every  one  on  board  was  lost.  He  was  such  a  handsome  fellow, 
mother  said,  and  I  am  sure  he  must  have  been,  from  his  picture.  I  believe 
your  father  never  got  over  the  loss." 

"His  picture,"  I  said  eagerly  ;  "where  did  you  ever  see  his  picture?" 
"Oh,  I  found  it  among  some  of  mother's  things.     She  was  very  fond  of 
him,  you  know.    There  was  a,  letter,  tog,  wjritten  just  before  be  ran  away.    It 
was  very  sad,'' 
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"What  did  you  do  with  it — the  letter  I  mean?"  I  inquired,  in  breathless 
interest. 

"I  put  it  away  in  my  desk.  I  thought  you  might  like  to  hear  it  some 
time,  and  you  know  I  have  a  fancy  for  keeping  old  letters." 

"Will  you  read  it  to  me,  now?" 

Rose  hesitated  for  a  moment. 

"I  don't  know  that  I  ought,  so  long  as  mother  never  did.  It's  dreadfully 
sad,  and  it  might  make  you  morbid  and  unhappy.  After  all,  it  happened  so 
many  years  ago,  and  the  poor  boy  has  been  dead  so  long." 

"Please  read  it  to  me,  Rose"  I  pleaded.  "Please  do;  I  must  hear  it, 
indeed  I  must." 

I  clasped  my  hands  imploringly,  and  Rose  was  too  good-hearted  to  refuse 
any  longer.  She  went  to  her  desk,  and  after  searching  abovit  for  a  few 
moments,  returned  with  the  letter  in  her  hand. 

"It's  rather  hard  to  read,"  she  said,  "it's  such  a  scrawl,  and  so  horribly 
blotted.  Your  brother  was  only  fourteen,  you  know,  and  I  suppose  he  was  in 
such  dreadful  trouble  when  he  wrote  it,  that  he  didn't  care  how  it  looked." 

Aud  then  Rose  begun  to  read  in  her  slow,  languid,  rather  unemotional 

voice. 

Locust,  Long  Island,  August  4th,  1S70. 

Dearest  Auntie  Madge  : 

Something  terrible  has  happened.  You  will  hear  all  about  it  from  father 
and  the  rest,  of  course,  but  I  feel  I  must  tell  you  myself  before  anyone  else 
does.  I  have  killed  little  Daisy,  or  if  I  have  not  killed  her,  I  have  done 
something  even  worse,  for  they  say  she  will  never  see  again.  Both  her  pretty 
eyes  are  gone. 

It  was  all  my  fault ;  my  wicked  carelessness  ;  and  I  have  broken  my. 
promise  to  mother.  You  know  the  day  before  she  died,  she  called  me  to  her, 
and  put  the  baby  into  my  arms.  She  was  such  a  mite  then  ;  only  a  week  old  ; 
and  made  me  promise  I  would  always  take  care  of  her,  and  be  good  to  her.  I 
did  mean  to  keep  that  promise,  God  knows  I  did.  Aunt  Margaret.  You  know 
how  fond  the  little  thing  was  of  me,  for  I  wrote  you  all  about  it,  and  I — well, 
I  just  worshiped  her,  but  I  can't  write  about  that  now  ;  I  shall  go  mad  if  I  do. 

It  all  happened  yesterday  afternoon.  I  was  going  duck  shooting ;  you 
know  father  gave  me  a  gun  this  summer  ;  and  when  he  gave  it  to  me  he  made 
me  promise  solemnly  never  to  fire  it  anywhere  near  the  nurse  and  baby.  I 
meant  to  keep  that  promise  too,  just  as  I  did  the  other,  I  went  into  the 
nursery  a  minute,  before  starting  out  with  my  gun,  and  I  found  poor  old 
Nanna  suffering  from  an  awful  toothache.  She  asked  me  if  I  would  take  the 
baby  out  for  awhile,  and  at  first  I  said  no,  but  then  the  little  tot  put  out  her 
arms  in  that  coaxing  way  she  had,  aud  said,  "Pease  take  baby,  Tarlie,  pease 
do,"  I  just  couldn't  resist  her,  and  I  carried  her  off.  I  knew  I  had  no  busi- 
ness to  take  my  gun,  but  I  thought  no  one  would  know,  for  father  had  gone 
to  New  York,  and  it  didn't  seem  possible  that  any  harm  could  come  of  it. 

We  went  down  to  the  pond,  and  for  a  while  I  played  with  the  little  thing, 
and  everything  was  all  right.  Then  suddenly  I  happened  to  look  up,  and  I 
saw  a  big  duck  flying  right  over  the  water.     I  don't  remember  what  hap- 
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pened  after  that ;  I  -went  out  of  my  mind,  I  think.  I  know  I  lifted  my  gun 
from  the  grass  beside  me,  and  loaded  it,  telling  the  baby  to  keep  out  of  the 
■way,  and  that  she  should  see  something  pretty.  I  forgot  how  little  she  was, 
and  that  of  course  she  couldn't  understand.  I  forgot  everything  in  the  world, 
except  that  I  wanted  to  shoot  that  duck.  The  next  minute  I  had  fired,  and 
then  I  looked.  The  duck  was  gone,  but  the  baby— oh,  I  can't  write  about  it. 
They  say  she  will  probably  die,  and  if  she  doesn't  she  will  be  blind.  Oh, 
Aunt  Margaret,  think  of  it.  She  will  never  see  the  sun,  or  flowers,  or  any- 
thing again. 

I  won't  ask  you  to  forgive  me.  You  can't  of  course,  any  more  than  I  can 
forgive  myself,  or  than  she  could,  if  she  lives  to  grow  up.  Father  says  he 
can  never  forgive  me  ;  he  says  he  wishes  he  might  never  have  to  see  me 
again.  You  know  how  he  adored  her.  He  always  wanted  a  girl,  and  she 
was  so  pretty.  I'm  glad  mother  isn't  here  ;  it  would  kill  her.  Oh,  Auntie 
Madge,  you  don't  think  she  knows,  do  you?  I  couldn't  bear  to  think  that 
mother  knew,  how  I  had  broken  my  promise,  and  what  had  happened  to  her 
little  girl. 

I  am  going  away  ;  I  don't  much  care  where,  so  long  as  it  is  far  off, 
where  none  of  you  will  ever  have  to  see  me  again.  If  I  wasn't  afraid  I'd 
drown  myself  in  the  Sound.  If  she  lives,  she'll  grow  up  to  hate  me,  and  the 
very  thought  of  me  will  be  dreadful  to  her,  I  know.  But  I  won't  trouble  her 
ever,  nor  anyone  else  either.  I'll  go  away  somewhere,  where  none  of  you 
shall  ever  hear  of  me  again. 

Good-bye,  dear  Auntie  Madge.  You  were  always  next  to  mother.  I 
wish  I  could  see  you  once  more,  and  hear  you  say  something  kind,  but  you 
couldn't  now  of  course. 

Your  affectionate  nephew, 

CHARI.1E  Warren. 

"It's  a  dreadfully  sad  letter,"  said  Rose,  rather  tremulously.  "Poor  little 
fellow,  his  heart  must  have  been  almost  broken.  Oh,  Daisy,  don't  cry  so! 
I  wish  I  hadn't  read  it  to  you." 

But  I  was  past  the  power  of  speech  just  then,  the  tears  were  streaming 
down  my  cheeks,  and  I  was  sobbing  as  if  my  heart  would  break. 

"Oh,  poor,  poor  boy,"  I  cried,  hysterically,  "Oh,  how  could  he  think  it? 
Oh,  how  could  he  ?" 

"Think  what?"  demanded  Rose,  in  evident  astonishment. 

"That  I  would — oh,  that  I  could  grow  up  to  hate  him.  And  now  he's 
dead,  and  he'll  never  know." 

"Never  know  what?"  inquired  Rose,  still  much  perplexed. 

"How  sorry  I  am— how  terribly,  terribly,  sorry,  and  how  fully  and  really 
I  forgive  him.  Oh,  Rose,  think  how  he  must  have  felt  when  he  wrote  that 
letter !  And,  after  all,  it  was  only  an  accident ;  it  might  have  happened  to 
anyone." 

Rose  leaned  forward,  and  laid  her  hand  softly  on  my  head. 

"You're  a  good  little  soul,  Daisy,"  she  said,  unsteadily;  "you  always 
were.  I  never  thought  you'd  take  it  like  this.  Of  course  it  was  an  accident, 
but  still— well,  I  don't  know,  but  if  it  had  happened  to  me,  I  don't  think— I 
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— I  don't  really  think  I  could  have  forgiven  him.  Now  do  stop  crying,  there's 
a  dear.  I  never  would  have  read  that  letter  to  you  if  I  had  supposed  you 
would  have  taken  it  so  much  to  heart.  Oh,  there's  the  door  bell.  Who  can 
it  be  this  stormy  morning  ?  Oh,  I  believe  it's  Gertie  Lee.  I  remember  she 
said  she  was  coming  over  to-day.  She  wants  me  to  show  her  how  to  crochet 
baby  socks.     Don't  run  away  ;  won't  you  stay  and  see  her  ?" 

But  I  had  already  risen.  I  felt  that  I  could  not  stay  and  talk  to  Gertrude 
Lee,  or  anyone  else  just  then. 

"May  I  have  the  letter,  Rose?"  I  asked  hurriedly.  "I  should  like  to 
have  it  to  keep." 

"Yes,  of  course,  if  you  want  it,  but  you  can't  read  it  yourself.  You'd 
better  let  me  keep  it,  or  else  tear  it  up.  It  will  only  make  you  unhappy  if 
you  sit  brooding  over  it,  when  you're  by  yourself." 

But  I  persisted,  and  Rose  good-naturedly  yielded  ;  putting  the  letter  into 
my  hands,  and  bidding  me  be  a  good  girl,  and  not  worry  about  things.  I 
took  it  thankfully,  and  escaped  by  one  door,  just  as  Gertrude  Lee,  loud  voiced 
and  cheerful,  entered  by  the  other. 

When  I  reached  'my  own  room  I  sat  down  on  the  sofa,  still  holding  the 
letter  in  my  hand.  I  did  not  cry  any  more  ;  tears  did  not  come  so  easily  as 
they  had  in  the  old  happy  days  when  I  cried  over  my  story  books.  I  had 
learned  more  than  one  lesson  in  self-control  during  the  past  few  months.  I 
wanted  to  be  alone,  to  think  of  the  strange,  sad  story  tnat  Rose  had  told  me. 
I  could  not  remember  my  brother  in  the  least-  I  had  not  even  known  of  his 
existence  when  I  was  a  child.  And  yet  I  felt  all  at  once  strangely  desolate  ; 
as  if  I  had  lost  a  great  deal.  I  thought  about  my  parents — my  own  parents,  I 
mean — more  tban  I  had  ever  done  in  my  life  before.  I  wondered  what  kind 
of  a  man  my  brother  would  have  been  if  he  had  lived.  Would  he  have  been 
kind  to  me  ;  taken  care  of  me  now  when  I  was  so  lonely  and  sad.  He  would 
have  been  sorry  for  me,  I  was  sure,  and  would  not  have  disliked  me  and 
thought  of  me  as  a  burden,  as  George  did.  Perhaps  he  would  even  have 
loved  me,  and,  oh,  I  wanted  love  so  much  in  those  days.  Rose  loved  me  in  a 
way,  but  her  whole  heart  was  bound  up  in  her  husband  and  baby  boy. 

I  had  plenty  of  time  to  think  in  undisturbed  solitude.  I  was  seldom  dis- 
turbed in  my  room  any  more,  and  I  spent  many  hours  of  each  day  there 
alone  with  my  books  and  my  own  thoughts.  Good  little  Sup'uie,  who  had 
tried  so  hard  to  cheer  my  loneliness  at  first,  was  married,  and  there  was  no 
one  to  take  her  place.  Three  months  before  she  had  told  me,  with  floods  of 
tears,  that  "dear  Prosperre"  would  not  be  kept  waiting  any  longer ;  she  must 
decide  once  for  all,  whether  she  would  marry  him  or  not.  I  really  think 
Sophie's  heart  was  torn  between  her  love  for  Prosperre  and  her  love  for  me, 
but  of  course  Prosperre  triumphed  in  the  end,  and  now  Sophie  was  established 
ia  a  comfortable  Uttle  borne  of  her  pwji,  and  was  as  Jiappy  as  the  da;y  was 
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long.  There  had  been  some  faint  murmurs  from  Rose  about  getting  me 
another  maid,  but  George  said  he  didn't  see  any  reason  why  the  baby's  nurse 
couldn't  look  after  me,  just  as  ■well  as  not.  So  Rose  was  silenced,  and  after 
that  I  took  my  daily  exercise  walking  beside  my  nephew's  baby  carriage. 
Hannah,  little  George's  nurse,  was  a  good  old  soul,  and  did  what  she  could 
for  me,  but  she  was  very  ignorant,  and  as  for  reading  aloud  to  me,  that  was  a 
thing — as  she  herself  expressed  it — not  even  to  be  thought  of.  Even  my  old 
standby,  Annie,  had  gone  away.  She  and  George  had  an  altercation  very 
soon  after  Sophie  left,  which  ended  in  the  departure  of  the  good-natured 
Irish  girl,  declaring  "there  was  just  no  living  with  that  Mr.  Ripley  at  all." 
A  smart  butler  now  reigned  in  Annie's  stead,  and  though  Rose  was  very  well 
satisfied  with  the  change,  I  could  not  help  missing  our  old  waitress  verj'  much. 

I  sat  on  the  sofa  thinking  for  a  long  time,  and  then  I  rose  and  put  the  old 
letter  tenderly  away  in  a  box,  an:ong  the  few  treasures  I  possessed.  It  was^ 
many  months  before  I  spoke  of  the  contents  of  that  letter  to  anyone,  but  I 
never  forgot  it,  and  it  was  often  in  my  thoughts  during  the  sad  days  which 
followed. 

Gertrude  Lee  stayed  to  luncheon  that  day,  and  it  was  while  at  the 
luncheon  table  that  she  said  something,  which  first  opened  my  eyes  to  a  new 
possibility.  Gertrude  was  a  jolly,  talkative  young  matron,  whom  on  the 
whole,  I  rather  liked,  although  I  could  not  deny  the  fact  that  she  was  fre- 
quently rather  lacking  in  tact.  She  was  in  the  midst  of  an  amusing  anecdote 
about  her  recent  experience  at  a  Methodist  camp-meeting,  when  she  suddenly 
broke  off  to  remark,  with  characteristic  bluutness — 

"And  what  will  you  do  this  winter,  Daisy,  if  Rose  and  Mr.  Ripley  go  to 
Europe." 

"Go  to  Europe,"  I  repeated  stupidly.  "Why,  they  are  not  going  to 
Europe." 

"No,  of  course  not,"  Rose  interposed,  in  a  tone  of  some  annoyance. 
"How  can  you  jump  at  conclusions  so  quickly,  Gertie?  I  only  said  that 
George  had  suggested — merely  suggested  the  plai;." 

"Oh,  well,  I'm  very  sorry  if  I've  said  anything  I  ought  not.  I  thought 
from  what  you  said  it  was  about  as  good  as  settled,  and  of  course  I  didn't 
know  Daisy  hadn't  heard.  Well,  if  you  do  go  you're  in  luck,  my  dear,  that's 
all  I  can  say.  I  know  I'd  give  everything  I  possessed  in  the  world — not  that 
that's  much  to  boast  of — if  only  Bob  wonld  take  baby  and  me." 

Rose  changed  the  subject  by  asking  her  friend  if  she  would  take  another 
piece  of  chicken,  and  nothing  more  was  said  about  Europe.  But  Gertrude's 
words  had  set  me  thinking.  I  remembered  that  once  or  twice  lately  when  I 
had  come  suddenly  upon  Rose  and  George  together,  I  had  found  them  talk- 
ing in  low  voices,  apd  they  had  immediately  stopped  on  my  entrance,  and 
began  speaking  on  some  ordinary  subject.  I  knew  Rose  was  not  always  very 
truthful ;  she  had  always  been  fond  of  making  little  mysteries,  even  when  a 
young  girl,  and  she  had  seldom  discussed  her  little  plans  and  hopes  with  any 
one,  not  even  with  mother  herself.  Still  it  hurt  me  to  think  that  Rose 
should  have  a  secret  from  me  just  now,  when  we  had  been  so  much  more  to 
each  other  than  ever  before.  Did  she  think  me  such  a  baby  that  I  could  not 
hear  of  her  going  away  without  making  a  fuss?  I  should  miss  her,  of  course, 
and  I  should  miss  baby  George,  too,  who  was  growing  so  cunning,  and  I  was 
sure  he  was  beginning  to  be  really  fond  of  me.     But  it  was  only  natural  that 
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George  and  Rose  should  travel,  and  I  could  not  expect  them  to  remain  in 
Chicago  all  their  days,  now  that  there  was  no  lack  of  money,  and  I  knew  they 
had  been  anxious  for  a  long  time  to  go  abroad. 

I  thought  a  good  deal  on  ihe  probability  of  Gertrude's  hint  being  true.  I 
even  planned  how  I  should  like  to  spend  the  winter  if  George  and  Rose 
really  went  away,  for  of  course  they  would  never  dream  of  taking  me  with 
them.  I  was  sure  my  dear  old  musie  teacher,  Miss  Williams,  would  be  will- 
ing to  take  me  to  board  with  her.  She  and  her  sister  had  a  little  flat,  and 
sometimes  took  young  girls  to  board  for  the  winter.  Of  course  Rose  would 
let  me  have  a  maid  ;  possibly  I  might  be  able  to  secure  Annie  if  she  were  not 
already  settled  in  a  place ;  and  I  could  study  hard  at  my  music  all  winter. 
Music  was  my  one  great  comfort  in  those  days.  Altogether,  the  prospect  did 
not  look  so  very  gloomy,  and  I  decided  to  wait  patiently  for  any  develop- 
ments which  time  might  reveal. 

Chapter  VII. 

I  LOSE  MY  TEMPER,  AND  SAY  VITHAT  I  HAVE  AFTERWARDS  CAUSE  TO  REGRET. 

Several  days  had  passed,  and  I  heard  nothing  more  on  the  subject  of 
Rose's  going  abroad.  I  was  beginning  to  think  it  had  been  merely  a  chance 
remark  of  Gertrude  Lee,  when  something  happened,  which  for  the  time  put 
even  that  thought  out  of  my  mind. 

I  was  sitting  at  the  piano  late  one  afternoon,  playing  over  some  of  my 
old  pieces,  and  tryiug  to  forget  present  sorrows  in  the  memories  of  other 
days,  when  the  door  bell  rang,  and  Mr.  Manning,  the  man  who  had  been 
father's  lawyer,  walked  unceremoniously  into  the  parlor. 

Mr.  Manning  was  an  old  friend  of  the  family,  who  had  known  me  from  a 
child.  He  was  a  stout,  jolly  old  bachelor  of  sixty,  and  he  and  father  had 
been  college  chums.  He  had  not  come  to  the  house  very  often  during  the 
past  few  mouths,  and  I  had  an  idea  that  he  aud  George  were  not  specially 
good  friends. 

"Your  young  man  told  me  the  Ripleys  were  out,"  he  explained,  shaking 
hands  with  me  very  kindly,  "but  I  beard  the  piano,  so  I  thought  I'd  just  step 
in  for  a  few  moments,  and  ask  you  to  play  a  tune." 

I  smiled,  well  pleased,  for  I  knew  Mr.  Manning  was  very  fond  of  music, 
and  I  had  often  played  for  him  when  he  came  to  dinner  with  father.  He 
drew  a  chair  to  the  fire  and  made  himself  comfortable,  and  I  played  two  or 
three  pieces  that  I  thought  he  would  like.  He  thanked  me,  but  I  thought  he 
seemed  rather  preoccupied,  and  he  did  not  ask  for  nearly  so  many  pieces  as 
usual.     So  I  soon  left  the  piano,  and  drew  up  a  chair  beside  him  by  the  fire. 

"It's  along  time  since  you  and  I  have  had  a  cozy  chat  together,  isn't  it, 
Daisy?"  he  remarked  cheerfully,  as  I  settled  myself  for  a  comfortable  half 
hour.  "I'm  rather  glad  on  the  whole,  that  the  Ripleys  are  out,  though  I 
wanted  to  see  Ripley  on  a  matter  of  business.  How  are  things  going  with 
you,  little  girl,  eh?" 

"Oh,  very  well — that  is  just  as  well  as  I  can  expect,"  I  said,  speaking 
with  assumed  eheerfuluess. 

"Yes,  yes,  I  know,  as  well  as  can  be  expected  ;  that  is  just  it.  Rose  is 
good  to  you,  I'm  sure  ;  she's  a  nice  girl,  though  not — well  never  mind — it's 
Ripley  himself  I'm  most  anxious  about.     I've  known  you  since  you  were  a 
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baby,  Daisy,  so  you  won't  think  me  impertinent  if  I  ask  you  a  question.  Is 
Ripley  kind  to  you? — very  fond  of  you,  and  all  that,  eh?" 

I  was  accustomed  to  Mr.  Manning's  abrupt  ways,  and  his  question  did 
not  surprise  me  much.  He  was  fond  of  me,  I  knew,  and  he  had  been  very 
fond  of  mother. 

"Oh,  yes,  George  is  good  to  me,"  I  said,  "that  is,  just  as  good  as  he  is 
to  anyone  except  Rose," 

"Hm  !  well,  that  isn't  saying  much  in  his  favor.  To  tell  the  truth,  Daisy 
I'm  not  any  too  fond  of  that  brother-in-law  of  yours.  I  always  told  your 
father  that  he'd  find  out  some  day  that  Ripley  wasn't  quite  so  immaculate  as 
he  thought  him.  But  that's  neither  here  nor  there,  so  long  that  he  makes 
Rose  a  good  husband,  and  is  kind  to  you.  That's  all  that  concerns  me, 
though  I  will  ray  I  never  was  more  disgusted  in  my  life  than  when  I  found 
how  things  were  to  be." 

"Father  did  make  a  will  once,  didn't  he?"  I  inquired,  rather  wistfully. 
This  was  the  first  opportunity  I  had  had  for  mentioning  the  subject  to  any- 
one, since  the  night  when  George  had  told  me  what  my  future  position 
was  to  be. 

"Made  a  will,  to  be  sure  he  did,  and  a  very  just  one  too.  Everything  was 
divided  equally  between  you  and  Rose.  What  I  can't  understand,  and  never 
expect  to  understand  as  long  as  I  live,  is  why  he  destroyed  that  will.  He 
must  have  been  persuaded  ;  he  never  would  have  done  it  without  strong  per- 
suasion." 

"Who  do  you  think  persuaded  him?"  I  asked  with  a  sudden  suspicion, 
"George?" 

"Heaven  knows,  I  don't.  He  probably  meant  to  make  another  will,  pro- 
viding for  you  in  a  different  way  ;  possibly  not  quite  so  liberally,  but  it's 
curious  he  shouldn't  have  told  me — very  curious.  He  generally  consulted  me 
about  things  ;  he  wasn't  a  man  of  a  secretive  nature." 

"Couldn't  it  be  possible  that  the  will  might  have  been  mislaid,  and  might 
be  found  somewhere  ?"  I  asked,  my  thoughts  reverting  to  sundry  stories  I 
had  read,  in  which  lost  or  misplaced  wills  had  figured. 

"That's  what  I  thought  for  a  long  time,  for  Warren  had  peculiar  notions 
about  some  things  ;  always  would  keep  his  valuable  papers  in  his  own  house, 
instead  of  depositing  them  in  a  place  of  security  ;  but  Ripley  and  I  have  made 
a  thorough  search  of  all  his  papers,  and  it  certainly  is  nowhere  to  be  found," 

I  was  silent,  while  a  sudden  flash  of  memory  almost  took  away  my  breath. 
Again  I  seemed  to  be  standing  outside  the  library  door.  Again  I  heard  the 
sound  of  a  striking  match,  and  a  roaring  in  the  chimney.  How  startled  and 
agitated  George  had  been  that  night.  I  had  wondered  at  the  time  what  it 
meant,  but  had  soon  forgotten  the  incident.  Now  it  all  came  rushing  back  to 
my  mind,  with  a  new  and  strange  significance,  and  I  felt  the  blood  rushing 
np  into  my  face,  and  my  heart  beating  with  great  heavy  throbs.  It  could  not 
be  possible,  I  told  myself  ;  George  did  not  like  me,  but  George  was  not  a  bad 
man  ;  he  was  Rose's  husband,  and  Rose  loved  him.     And  yet — and  yet — 

Mr.  Manning,  probably  mistaking  the  cause  of  my  embarrassment  and 
suddtjn  silence,  hastened  to  change  the  subject,  and  during  the  remainder  of 
his  call  he  talked  only  on  the  most  indifferent  topics.  I  tried  to  talk — to 
appear  to  be  interested  in  what  he  was  saying — but  I  doubt  if  I  could  have 
afterwards  told  a  single  word  of  our  conversation,  had  my  very  life  depended 
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upon  it.  He  staj'ed  about  fifteen  minutes,  and  then  rose  to  go,  saying  he  had 
an  eiJgagement,  and  would  call  to  see  George  another  time. 

When  I  once  more  found  myself  alone,  I  went  back  to  the  piano  and 
tried  to  banish  unpleasant  reflections  by  playing  my  most  difficult  pieces.  I 
hated  myself  for  my  suspicious  fancies  ;  I  was  ready  to  hide  my  head  with 
shame  at  the  thought  of  having  indulged  in  them  even  for  a  moment.  *  And 
yet  do  whBt  I  would,  reason  with  myself,  scold  myself,  it  was  all  of  no  avail. 

I  heard  George  and  Rose  come  in  after  a  little  while.  Rose  went  up 
stairs  at  once,  but  George  sauntered  into  the  parlor,  and  I  paused  in  my  play- 
ing to  tell  him  of  Mr.  Manning's  call.  I  think  I  spoke  more  pleasantly  and 
gently  than  usual  for  the  very  reason  that  I  was  trying  so  hard  to  drive  sus- 
picion from  my  mind.  George  lingered  to  warm  his  hands  at  the  fire, 
and  I  determined  to  continue  the  conversation,  just  to  prove  to  myself  that  I 
bore  no  ill  wdll  towards  my  brother-in-law. 

"George,"  I  said,  with  my  fingers  still  on  the  piano  keys,  "Miss  Williams 
was  here  this  afternoon.  She  came  to  ask  when  I  am  going  to  begin  my  les- 
sons again." 

"Well,  and  what  did  you  tell  her?"  George's  tone  was  not  promising, 
but  I  did  not  mind  that. 

"I  said  I  wasn't  quite  sure,  but  that  I  would  speak  to  Rose  about  it.  Do 
you  suppose  she  would  have  any  objection  to  my  beginning  next  week?  She 
says  she  doesn't  mind  hearing  the  piano  now,  and  1  shall  be  glad  to  have  some 
regular  occupation.     I  mean  to  study  real  hard  this  winter." 

George  poked  the  fire  vigorously,  and  muttered  something  about  the 
coldness  of  the  evening,  before  he  answered,  and  then  it  was  not  a  direct 
answer,  only  another  question. 

"What  makes  you  so  keen  in  taking  music  lessons?" 

"Why,  I  don't  know.  I  suppose  it's  because  I  love  it  so  that  I  want  to 
play  as  well  as  I  can." 

"Well,   and  don't  you  think   you  know   about   as  much  now  as  most 

girls  do?" 

"I  don't  know  about  that,"  I  returned,  trying  to  laugh,  but  beginning  to 
feel  vaguely  uncomfortable,  notwithstanding.  "I  want  to  know  a  great  deal 
more  though ;  it  is  the  only  accomplishment  I  have,  and  mother  always 
wanted  me  to  get  as  much  out  of  it  as  I  could." 

"Hm  !     And  you  think  Miss  Williams  is  a  good  teacher,  do  you?" 

"Yes  indeed  ;  every  one  says  she  is  one  of  the  best  teachers  in  town. 
Then,  too,  I  am  so  fond  of  her.  "Oh — with  a  sudden  fear — "I  could  never 
give  up  Miss  Williams.  I  am  quite  sure  no  other  teacher  could  do  half  so 
well  for  me." 

"There  isn't  any  question  of  another  teacher,"  said  George,  in  rather  a 
peculiar  tone,  "but  the  fact  is,  Rose  and  I  have  been  talking  the  matter  over, 
and  we  both  think  it  would  be  foolish  for  you  to  take  music  lessons  this  win- 
ter. You  play  very  well ;  quite  as  well  as  other  girls  of  your  age  ;  and  we  do 
not  consider  Miss  Williams  a  specially  good  teacher." 

My  heart  was  beating  very  fast,  and  my  cheeks  were  burning.  I  have 
not  mentioned  the  fact  before,  but  one  of  my  worst  faults  had  been  a  decidedly 
quick  temper.  I  was  constantly  saying  sharp  things,  and  regretting  them 
afterwards.  Now  almost  before  I  was  aware  of  having  formed  them,  the 
hasty  words  had  left  my  lips. 
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"I  suppose  you  don't  want  to  pay  for  my  lessors;  that's  why  you  talk  so." 
"Well,  since  you  put  it  so  plainly,  I  do  consider  that  your  taking  more 
music  lessons  at  present  would  be  a  decided  waste  of  money,"  said  George, 
with  quiet  coldness.  "Yon  should  remember,  Daisy,  that  you  are  in  many 
ways,  a  great  expense  too  us,  and  times  are  none  too  good  just  now.  Perhaps 
another  winter  you  may  resume  your  lessons,  but  for  the  present  I  think  you 
ought  to  realize  the  fact  that  we,  who  are  much  older  than  you,  know  much 
better  what  is  best  for  you." 

I  was  silent  in  sheer  inability  to  speak.  I  felt  as  though  indignation  and 
disappointment  were  choking  me.  George  waited  a  moment  for  me  to  speak, 
then  he  turned  to  leave  the  room.  I  heard  the  footsteps,  bnt  just  as  he 
reached  the  door — 

"George,"  I  burst  out,  forgetful  for  the  moment  of  everything  but  my 
own  anger  and  regret ;  "Mr.  Manning  has  been  talking  to  me  this  afternoon, 
and  he  says  he  knows  father  made  a  will,  leaving  me  just  the  same  amount  of 
money  as  he  did  Rose,  and  he  doesn't  know  what  has  become  of  it." 

There  was  a  moment  of  dead  silence.  George  came  quickly  to  my  side, 
and  stood  resting  his  elbow  against  the  piano. 

"Mr.  Warren  did  make  such  a  will,  I  know,"  he  said,  speaking  in  a  very 
low  tone,  and  a  voice  that  did  not  sound  exactly  like  his,  "but  he  destroyed  it 
again  at  my  instigation." 

"At  your  instigation  !"  I  repeated  blankly,  "Oh,  George,  why?" 
"Because  I  did  not  think  it  just  that  you,   who  are  in  reality  no  blood 
relation    of  his,  should  share   equally   with  Rose,   his    own    daughter.       I 
explained  to  him  that  Rose  and  I  sbould  always  do  everything  in  our  power 
for  you,  and  he  consented  in  the  end  to  trust  you  entirely  to  us." 

I  did  not  believe  one  word  of  George's  explanation.  I  felt  that  I  had 
grown  years  older,  years  wiser.  Had  I  taken  time  to  think,  I  should  surely 
have  realized  the  folly  of  quarreling  with  George,  but  I  did  not  think,  and  for 
the  second  time  hot  indignant  words  rose  to  my  lips. 

"George,  what  papers  were  you  burning  in  the  grate  that  night  last 
spring,  when  you  were  so  startled  at  finding  me  at  the  door?" 

A  sickening  terror  seized  me  the  moment  the  question  was  asked,  a  sen- 
sation which  was  not  lessened  by  the  feeling  of  George's  heavy  hand  laid  on 
my  shoulder. 

"Daisy,"  he  said,  and  his  voice  shook  with  some  strong  emotion,  but 
whether  of  rage  or  fear  I  did  not  know,  "you  are  the  most  impertinent,  out- 
rageous child  I  have  ever  seen.  Do  you  realize  for  one  moment  that  your 
question  is  an  insult  ?  I  dont  know  why  I  take  the  trouble  to  answer  you, 
but  I  will  do  so,  nevertheless.  I  distinctly  remember  the  occasion  to  which 
you  refer.  I  had  been  busy  all  the  evening  looking  over  your  father's  papers 
and  was  burning  some  old  receipted  bills,  which  had  been  accumulating  for 
years.  Now  that  you  have  had  your  answer,  you  may  go  to  your  room,  and 
stay  there  for  the  rest  of  the  evening.  Neither  Rose  nor  I  shall  care  to  see 
you  again  to-night." 

I  rose  meekly  ;  all  my  momentary  anger  was  gone,  and  I  was  trembling 
from  head  to  foot.  What  had  I  said  ?  Of  what  dreadful  thing  had  I  accused 
my  brother-in-law?  What  would  he  do?  What  would  become  of  me! 
Those  were  my  only  thoughts  just  then. 

"I'm  very  sorry,  George,"  I  began  humbly,  but  he  cut  me  short— 
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"I  should  prefer  not  to  hear  any  more  on  the  subject,"  he  said  icily.  "A 
little  thing  I  could  forgive,  but  such  a  vile  suspicion  ;  such  an  open  insult- 
go  to  your  room  at  once." 

I  climbed  the  two  flights  of  stairs  ;  I  closed  my  door,  and  sinking  down 
on  the  sofa,  clasped  my  head  in  my  hands.  I  rocked  myself  backward  and 
forward,  moaning  softly,  "mother,  mother."  I  was  horribly  frightened  ;  I 
realized  that  I  had  acted  like  a  fool.  Oh,  why  had  Mr.  Manning  ever  come, 
putting  such  dreadful  thoughts  into  my  mind?  Oh,  why  had  I  never  learned 
self-control  ? 

It  was  a  long  time  that  I  sat  there  ;  I  did  not  know  how  long,  for  I  forgot 
to  count  when  the  clock  struck.  The  evening  was  cold,  and  I  had  forgotten 
to  turn  on  the  furnace  heat.  I  was  shivering,  but  I  did  not  mind  that.  I  was 
to  miserable,  too  frightened  to  mind  anything  just  then. 

At  last  there  was  a  knock  at  the  door,  and  before  I  could  call  out  to 
inquire  who  was  there,  it  opened  softly,  aud  Rose  came  in.  I  knew  it  was 
Rose  by  her  footstep,  and  a  wave  of  sudden  hope  rushed  over  me. 

"Are  you  there,  Daisy  ?     It's  so  dark  I  can't  see  you." 

"Yes,"  I  said  meekly,  "I'm  here  on  the  sofa." 

Rose  did  not  come  any  nearer  ;  she  stood  still  near  the  door. 

"Daisy,  what  have  you  said  to  George,  to  make  him  so  angry?"  Rose's 
voice  sounded  rather  frightened,  I  thought. 

"Didn't  he  tell  you  ?"     I  inquired,  cautiously. 

«']Sio that  is,  he  said  you  had  spoken  to  him  in  a  very  rude,  insulting 

manner,  and  he  is  terribly  hurt  and  angry." 

"I  am  sorry  if  I  said  anything  that  wasn't  true,"  I  said,  "but  I  was  very 
angry.     George  made  me  so  angry  by  saying  I  couldn't  take  any  more  music 

lessons." 

"Well,  you  know,  Daisy,  it  is  rather  extravagant ;  Miss  Williams'  prices 
are  very  high,  and  just  now,  when  George's  business  is  so  poor — " 

"I  don't  care  about  the  lessons,"  I  returned  wearily  ;  "I  don't  feel  as  if  I 
should  ever  care  to  touch  the  piano  again.     I'm  sorry  I  made  George  angry." 

"I  am  sorry,  too,  very  sorry,"  said  Rose,  reprovingly.  "I  am  sure 
George  and  I  are  doing  everything  in  our  power  for  you,  aud  as  George  says, 
we  are  really  not  obliged  by  law  to  do  anything  at  all." 

"Then  don't,"  I  cried  passionately,  springing  to  my  feet ;  stung  almost 
beyond  the  power  of  endurance  by  Rose's  words.  "Don't  do  another  thing 
for  me  !  Do  you  think  I  enjoy  feeling  I  am  a  burden  to  you  every  hour  of 
the  day  ?     Let  me  go  away  somewhere,  and  support  myself." 

"Now,  Daisy,  don't  talk  nonsense,"  began  Rose  in  a  more  conciliatory 
tone.  "You  know  very  well  you  couldn't  do  anything  of  the  kind.  Besides 
it's  a  pleasure  to  us  to  be  able  to  care  for  you,  of  course,  it  is,  for  dear 
mother's  sake,  if  for  no  other  reason  ;  only  you  ought  to  realize  it  a  little 
more,  and  not  expect  impossibiUties." 

I  'made  no  reply.  I  sank  back  on  the  sofa,  once  more,  feeling  suddenly 
very  weak  and  helpless.  It  was  quite  true.  What  indeed  could  I  do  but  be  a 
helpless  burden  all  my  life  ?  Rose  waited  for  me  to  speak,  but  finding  that  I 
remained  silent,  she  drew  a  little  nearei:  to  the  sofa. 

"Daisy,  what's  the  matter?  Why  don't  you  say  something?  Are  you 
angry  with  me?  Daisy,  dear — why,  my  child,  how  cold  you  are.  Yonr  hands 
are  like  ice.     Why  on  earth  didn't  you  turn  the  heat  on,  or  wrap  yourself  up?" 
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She  had  reached  my  side  by  that  time,  and  had  both  my  cold  hands  in 
hers.  I  think  she  was  really  shocked  at  my  condition.  She  lighted  the  gas  ; 
turned  on  the  register,  and  covered  me  up  with  a  thick  shawl. 

"I  must  go  down  now,"  she  said  gently.  "George  won't  like  it  if  I  stay 
any  longer.     You — you  won't  care  to  come  down  to  dinner?" 

"George  said  I  was  to  stay  in  my  room,"  I  said,  a  trifle  defiantly.  I  was 
eighteen,  and  naturally  resented  being  punished  like  a  child. 

"Oh,  well,  I  don't  suppose  he  meant  that.  He  was  angry  for  the 
moment,  and  didn't  think  what  he  was  saying,  that's  all  ;  but  I  dare  say  you 
will  be  more  comfortable  here.     I'll  send  you  up  some  dinner." 

I  said  I  did  not  want  any  dinner,  but  Rose  appeared  not  to  hear,  and 
went  hurriedly  away,  leaving  me  alone  to  think  over  my  sins,  and  cry  bit- 
terly at  the  thought  of  my  helplessness. 

That  was  a  very  wretched  evening.  I  crept  to  bed  as  soon  as  I  could, 
hoping  to  forget  my  troubles  in  sleep,  but  it  was  long  before  sleep  came,  and 
when  it  did  it  was  haunted  by  painful  dreams,  which  effectually  deprived  me 
of  all  comfort. 

I  came  down  to  breakfast  as  usual  the  next  morning.  Rose  and  George 
were  both  down  before  me,  but  though  Rose  bade  me  good  morning  very 
pleasantly,  George  never  opened  his  lips,  and  I  only  became  aware  of 
hispresence  by  hearing  Rose  address  a  remark  to  him  a  few  moments 
later. 

For  two  days  matters  continued  unchanged.  I  met  George  at  breakfast 
and  dinner,  but  he  never  once  addressed  a  word  to  me.  Rose  was  kind — at 
least  she  meant  to  be  kind — but  I  could  see  that  she  was  nervous  and  unhappy, 
and  my  heart  ached  for  her  only  in  a  less  degree  than  it  ached  for  myself. 
On  the  third  afternoon  George  came  into  the  nursery,  where  I  was  playing 
with  his  little  boy,  and,  still  without  addressing  me,  took  the  child  uncere- 
moniously off  my  lap,  and  began  playing  with  him  himself.  I  rose  to  leave 
the  room,  feeling  the  action  was  meant  for  reproof  and  winking  hard  to  keep 
back  the  tears  of  pride  and  mortification.  But  before  I  reached  the  door 
George  spoke  to  me,  for  the  first  time  since  that  fatal  afternoon. 

"Rose  wishes  to  see  you,"  he  said,  coldly;  "she  is  in  her  room." 

I  merely  nodded,  and  hurried  down  stairs,  my  heart  troubled  by  a  name- 
less foreboding.  Rose  was  sitting  by  the  fire,  in  the  room  which  had  once 
been  mother's.  I  knew  at  once  from  the  tone  of  her  voice  that  my  fears 
were  not  groundless, 

"Sit  down,  Daisy,"  she  said  in  a  tone  which  she  evidently  tried  to  make 
careless  and  cheerful,  but  which  shook  nervously  notwithstanding.  "I  have 
something  to  tell  you,  which  may  surprise  you.  Yes,  I  am  sure  it  will  sur- 
prise you,  but  I  hope  you  won't  be  silly,  and  make  yourself  unhappy  over  it. 
You  remember  that  day  Gertie  Lee  was  here,  she  spoke  of  the  possibility  of 
our  going  abroad  this  winter." 

"Yes,"  I  said,  in  a  dull  hard  voice  ;  my  hopes  of  spending  a  winter  with 
Miss  Williams,  and  devoting  myself  to  music,  were  all  over  now. 

"Well,"  continued  Rose,  "I  was  quite  vexed  with  Gertie  for  mentioning 
the  subject,  for  nothing  had  been  settled  at  the  time,  and  George  had  partic- 
ularly requested  me  to  say  nothing  about  it  until  things  were  more  settled. 
Now  he  has  made  all  his  arrangements,  and  we  expect  to  sail  from  New 
York,  on  the  E)truria,  two  weeks  from  next  Saturday." 
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Rose  paused,  but  I  remained  silent,  and  after  waiting  a  moment,  she 
went  on — 

"We  shall  be  away  all  winter,  and  we  may  possibly  decide  to  spend  the 
summer  as  well.  You  know  George  has  decided  to  give  up  business,  for  a 
time  at  least ;  he  has  been  feeling  so  miserably  lately,  poor  fellow  ;  he  cer- 
tainly needs  a  good  long  rest.  We  shall  close  this  house,  and  dismiss  the  ser- 
vants, all  except  Hannah ;  she  goes  with  us  of  course,  to  take  care  of  baby. 
There  will  be  a  good  deal  to  attend  to  before  we  start,  and  only  a  very  short 
time  in  which  to  do  it  all." 

Again  Rose  paused  ;  she  was  evidently  embarrassed. 

"And  what  plans  have  you  made  for  me?"  I  inquired,  calmly.  "You 
never  thought  of  taking  me  with  you,  I  know." 

"Well,  no  dear,  that  would  really  be  quite  out  of  the  question,  besides 
you  wouldn't  enjoy  it,  you  really  wouldn't.  One  has  to  see  in  order  to  get 
any  pleasure  out  of  traveling.  We  have  been  trying  to  think  what  would  be 
the  best  arrangement  for  you,  and  where  you  would  be  the  happiest,  and,  to 
tell  the  truth,  I  have  really  been  very  anxious  on  the  subject." 

"I  might  board  with  Miss  Williams,"  I  suggested,  with  some  eagerness. 
"She  sometimes  takes  girls  to  board  you  know." 

"Miss  Williams,  yes,  I  thought  of  her,  and  at  first  George  seemed  to 
think  it  might  be  rather  a  good  plan  ;  but  you  must  remember,  dear,  that 
Miss  Williams'  prices  are  very  high,  and  besides  she  ma}'  not  have  a  room  to 
spare.     Have  you  ever  heard  George  mention  his  cousins,  the  Garlands?" 

"Garland,  you  mean  that  disagreeable  man  from  the  East,  who  spent  a 
few  days  with  you  once,  the  winter  after  you  were  married?  The  man  who 
asked  me  if  I  bore  my  afflictions  in  a  cheerful  spirit,  and  said  such  a  terribly 
long  grace  at  meals?" 

"My  dear,"  said  Rose,  in  a  rather  shocked  tone,  "you  mustn't  speak  so 
disrespectfully  of  Dr.  Garland.  He  is  a  very,  very  good  man.  He  has  spent 
his  whole  life  in  doing  good.  He  lives  with  his  sister  in  a  lovely  house  in 
Boston.  I  have  never  met  Miss  Garland,  but  George  says  she  is  charming. 
They  are  not  well  off,  and — well,  the  fact  is,  George  wrote  them  two  or  three 
days  ago,  asking  them  if  they  would  be  willing  to  take  you  to  board  for  a  few 
months,  and  this  afternoon  a  telegram  came  in  reply,  saying  they  would  be 
delighted." 

"Rose,"  I  exclaimed,  leaning  forward,  and  laying  my  hand  impulsively 
on  her  arm  ;  I  no  longer  tried  to  hide  the  emotion  I  felt ;  "Rose,  you  don't 
mean  what  you  say.  You  wouldn't,  j-ou  couldn't,  send  me  away  among  utter 
strangers.     Think  how  mother  would  feel  if  she  knew." 

"1  think  it  is  very  unkind  of  you,  Daisy,  to  take  it  in  this  way,"  began 
Rose,  in  a  decidedly  injured  tone.  "George  and  I  have  been  trying  so  hard 
to  think  of  something  that  will  make  you  happy.  These  are  no  strangers  ; 
they  are  George's  own  cousins,  and  he  is  very  fond  of  them.  They  will  do 
everything  in  their  power  for  yon,  I  am  sure,  and  you  will  be  much  happier 
with  Miss  Garland — who  has  nothing  to  do  but  look  after  you  all  day,  than 
you  would  be  with  Miss  Williams,  who  has  all  those  lessons  to  give." 

There  was  some  truth  in  that,  but  then  I  had  never  contemplated  the 
possibility  of  going  to  Miss  Williams  without  a  maid. 

"But  Boston  is  so  far  away,"  I  murmured  faintly;  "I  have  never  been 
there  in  my  life.      If  I  could  have  boarded  with  anyone  here,  where  I  have 
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friends  to  whom  I  might  go  if  I  were  in  trouble  of  any  kind — Oh,  Rose,  think 
how  lonely  I  should  be."     And  my  sentence  ended  in  a  burst  of  tears. 

Rose  took  out  her  handkerchief,  and  began  to  sniff. 

"I  don't  see  how  you  can  be  so  unkind,  Daisy,"  she  whimpered.  "I  am 
sure  it's  been  hard  enough  for  me  to  make  up  my  mind  to  let  you  go,  but  you 
know  how  decided  George  is  when  he  once  gets  an  idea  into  his  head.  These 
people  are  poor,  and  he  thinks  this  will  be  a  good  way  of  helping  them, 
besides  being  such  a  splendid  home  for  you.  Oh,  Daisy,  don't  cry  so !  I 
can't  help  it,  indeed  I  can't." 

No,  indeed,  she  could  not,  I  knew  that  well  enough,  I  knew  she  was  wax 
in  her  husband's  hands,  and  would  no  more  have  thought  of  rebelling  against 
any  decree  of  his  than  she  would  have  thought  of  flying.  My  heart  melted 
at  once  when  I  heard  that  note  of  genuine  distress  in  her  voice,  and  in  another 
moment  my  arms  were  round  her  neck,  and  I  was  sobbing  my  heart  out  ou 
her  shoulder. 

"Well,  is  it  all  settled?  Have  you  told  Daisy  of  the  plans  we  have  made 
for  her?"  inquired  George,  walking  into  the  room  ten  minutes  later,  bring- 
ing Rose  and  me  down  to  solid  earth  again  with  a  start. 

"Yes,  dear,"  said  Rose,  meekly  and  I  felt  her  tremble  slightly  as  she 
spoke. 

"Daisy  has  never  shown  herself  a  very  grateful  young  woman,  sol  shall 
not  expect  any  special  gratitude  on  this  occasion,"  said  George  with  a  short, 
disagreeable  langh. 

I  had  never  liked  my  brother-in-law,  but  I  could  not  help  thinking  at 
that  moment  that  he  had  undoubtedly  changed  for  the  worse  during  the  past 
few  months. 

"Daisy  has  been  very  good  about  it,"  said  Rose  ;  "she  is  ready  and  will- 
ing to  do  anything  you  wish.  I  have  told  her  what  charming  people  the 
Garlands  are,  and  how  happy  she  is  to  be  with  them." 

"She'll  be  happy  enough  if  she  behaves  herself,"  returned  George,  care- 
lessly, "but  she  had  better  not  try  any  impertinence  with  the  Garlands,  they 
won't  stand  it," 

I  rose  quietly,  without  waiting  to  hear  any  more,  and  slipped  out  of  the 
room,  not  considering  it  worth  while  to  attempt  any  self-defence.  I  knew 
that  I  had  offended  George  past  the  hope  of  forgiveness,  and  I  thought  it 
very  probable  that  his  description  of  my  character  to  bis  cousins  had  not  been 
a  very  favorable  one.  I  went  up  to  my  own  room,  where  I  flung  myself  on 
the  bed,  as  I  had  done  that  night,  when  George  first  told  me  what  my  future 
position  was  to  be,  and  once  more  cried,  in  the  bitterness  of  my  anguish  and 
desolation.  "Oh,  mother,  mother,  I  can't  live  without  you,  I  can't  live  with- 
out you.     Oh,  God,  let  me  die,  let  me  die." 

(To  be  continued.) 
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The  wailing  wind  in  its  madness  swept 

Across  the  meadows  bare, 
And  shrieked  and  cried  as  it  crawled  and  crept 
Round  tall  old  trees,  and  then  onward  leapt 

'Neath  pallid  Cynthia's  pallid  stare. 

The  house-dog's  howl  to  the  howling  blast 

Its  dismal  message  lent. 
And  faint  and  far  as  if  down  the  past, 
Out  from  the  deep  of  the  forest  vast, 

The  owl  its  awesome  challenge  sent. 

The  light  was  low  and  the  hearth  was  cold, 

And  torn  and  tempest-tossed, 
A  human  soul  loosed  its  feeble  hold 
On  truth  and  trust,  and  for  paltry  gold 

Its  peace  aud  pride  and  prestige  lost. 
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IT  all  happened  through  the  fault  of  the  clerks  in  the  railroad  office  ;  Mary 
I^izzie  was  sure  of  that.  If  they  had  not  teased  her,  she  never  would 
have  seen  the  president  of  the  North  Mountain  Railroad  Company,  and  of 
course  she  would  never  have  insulted  him.  But  now  she  was  disgraced,  and 
was  being  sent,  in  charge  of  the  messenger  from  the  railroad  office,  to  Mr, 
Parker,  the  pastor  of  the  mission  church  where  she  attended  Sunday-school. 

The  messenger  was  doing  his  best  to  impress  upon  her  that  she  might  be 
thankful  she  was  not  on  her  way  to  the  police-station  instead.  She  did  not 
believe  a  word  he  was  saying,  but  she  would  have  greatly  preferred  being 
sent  to  jail  to  being  sent  to  the  minister's.  She  did  not  know  much  about 
ministers,  while  she  knew  a  great  deal  about  policemen. 

She  would  have  darted  away  from  the  messenger  if  he  had  been  older  ; 
but  he  was  little  more  than  a  boy,  and  she  knew  he  could  catch  her,  and  she 
wanted  no  more  tales  to  be  told  to  Mr.  Parker, 

For  some  minutes  after  the  messenger  had  arrived  with  her  at  Mr. 
Parker's  she  cried  so  that,  although  she  tried  to  talk,  the  minister  had  no 
notion  what  had  happened.  When  he  had  dismissed  the  messenger  and  had 
comforted  her,  he  asked  her  to  begin  again  at  the  beginning  and  tell  him 
everything. 

"You  see,  it  was  about  Mr.  Wicks,"  said  Mary  Lizzie.  "The  doctor  says 
he'll  die  if  he  don't  get  out  of  the  city." 

"Yes,  I  know  all  about  Mr.  Wicks,"  said  the  minister,  groaning  inwardly. 
He  had  exhausted  both  the  resources  and  the  patience  of  every  charitable 
supporter  of  the  mission  on  such  cases  as  that  of  Mr.  Wicks. 

"I  went  out  collecting  for  Mr.  Wicks,  so's  he  could  go  to  the  country.  I 
was  doing  beautiful  while  I  stuck  to  the  tenements.  I  wish  I'd  never  gone 
to  the  old  railroad  offices  !"  she  said,  beginning  to  cry  again.  "We  had  it  all 
fixed  so  nice  !  Miss  Royal  was  going  to  take  me  in  with  her,  and  our  folks 
was  going  to  take  the  two  youngest  of  the  Wicks  boys  ;  then  the  oldest  was 
going  in  with  the  Letfish  family.  Of  course  Janet  would  have  to  go  with  her 
father  to  take  care  of  him." 

The  minister  explained  gently  to  Mary  Lizzie  that  it  would  take  a  great 
deal  more  money  to  send  even  Mr.  Wicks  and  Janet  to  the  country  than  the 
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amount  she  showed  him  tied  in  the  corner  of  her  handkerchief.    "But  tell  me 
what  you  did  at  the  railroad  office,"  he  said. 

"It  was  their  dinner-hour,  I  guess,  when  I  got  there,  for  the  men  were 
having  a  daisy  time.  They  were  just  mean  to  me,  that's  what  they  were  !  It 
was  my  fault,  I  suppose  ;  but  they  egged  me  on,  and  I  sassed  'em  back.  They 
wouldn't  give  me  a  cent — only  one  man  who  gave  me  that  quarter  ;  that  was 
the  most  I  got.  All  the  rest  said  they  was  just  starting  to  Bar  'Arbor  or 
Tucksido  on  their  vacations.  They  asked  me  how  it  come  I  wasn't  spending 
the  summer  with  the  Vanderbilts,  and  when  I  wouldn't  answer  'em  they 
called  me  the  Duchess  of  Cady  Street." 

Mary  Lizzie  stopped,  wrapped  her  hands  nervously  in  her  faded  skirt, 
and  went  on  : 

"That  made  me  mad,  and  I  told  'em  I  was  no  Dutcher  than  they  was. 
While  I  was  sassing  'em,  they  all  went  to  work  pretty  quick.  A  little,  low, 
fat  man  had  come  in,  but  I  didn't  see  him  first.  When  they  wouldn't 
answer  me  any  more,  I  turned  to  leave,  and  run  plump  into  him.  'Barret,' 
he  says,  as  sharp  as  could  be,  'what's  all  this  mean  ?'  *I  just  come  in,  sir,' 
says  the  man.  But  it  wasn't  true,  for  he  was  one  of  the  worst  of  all  to  tease 
me.  'I'll  tell  you  what,'  says  I,  and  then  I  told  him  what  I  was  collecting 
for,  and  they  hadn't  but  one  give  anything." 

"Who  was  the  man  who  came  in?" 

"Why,  Colonel  Bair." 

"You  don't  mean  you  asked  Colonel  Bair  to  contribute  for  Mr,  Wicks  !" 
exclaimed  the  minister,  remembering  vividly  a  certain  experience  of  his  own 
with  Colonel  Bair,  at  the  end  of  which  he  found  himself  in  the  corridor  of  the 
great  ofl&ce  building  feeling  that  he  had  done  a  disgraceful  deed  in  asking 
assistance  for  a  sick  man. 

"Yes,  I  did ;  but  I  didn't  know  it  was  Colonel  Bair  when  I  asked  him." 

"Can  you  remember  every  word  you  said,  and  alj  that  he  said?" 

"I  told  him  that  Mr,  Wicks  had  been  the  driver  for  some  rich  man  for  a 
long  while,  and  now  he  was  sick,  and  the  man  was  so  mean  he  wouldn't  help 
him  a  bit." 

"Didn't  you  know  that  Mr.  Wicks  was  Colonel  Bair's  driver  until  he  was 
taken  sick?" 

"No  ;  was  he?  I  thought  Colonel  Bair  acted  pretty  mad  !  He  squirmed 
round  in  his  chair  and  said  who  sent  me  there  ?  And  I  said  nobody.  And  he 
said  wasn't  I  lying,  and  looked  at  me  real  sharp,  and  I  said  no,  I  was  straight. 
And  I  told  him  I  made  the  plan  all  up  myself. 

"Then  he  said,  supposing  the  man  had  good  wages  all  these  years,  and 
hadn't  saved  anything,  was  the  railroad  company  a  charity  organization? 
And  I  said  I  didn't  know  what  the  railroad  company  was,  but  the  man  had 
buried  his  wife,  and  his  daughter,  my  age,  had  to  keep  house  for  him,  and  he 
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was  sick  now  for  fourteen  months,  and  the  family  earning  nest  to  nothing, 
and  they  couldn't  help  theirselves'  And  I  told  him  how  we  was  going  to  fix 
it  to  take  care  of  the  children  so  Janet  and  her  father  could  go  to  the  country, 
and  wouldn't  he  please  help  ? 

"And  he  said,  why  didn't  the  churches  'tend  to  such  things?  And  I  told 
him  about  the  nurse's  fund  and  the  free  kindergarten,  and  how  Doctor  Crei- 
gan  went  to  see  the  sick  people  that  was  too  poor  to  pay,  and  all  the  rest  you 
did  for  the  people  here  at  the  church.  I  told  him  I  knowed  if  you  could 
you'd  send  Mr.  Wicks,  but  you  just  couldn't,  'cause  I  knowed  you'd  paid  for 
Mrs.  Homer  yourself.  I  know  you  did,  Nr.  Parker,  for  she  said  she'd  just  bet 
you  did. 

"And  he  said,  why  didn't  I  ask  somebody  else?  and  I  said  there  wasn't 
any  use  to  ask  the  'Old  Mogul.'  And  he  said,  did  I  know  who  he  was?  and  I 
said  no.  And  he  kind  o'  smiled  as  if  he  was  proud  to  hear  me  say  that,  and 
said,  why  wasn't  it  no  use  to  ask  the  Old  Mogul?  and  I  said  everybody  said  he 
never  give  money  to  anybody.  And  he  said  didn't  everybody  say  the  Old 
Mogul  was  too  smart  to  be  taken  in  ?  and  I  said  no ;  they  said  he  was  too 
stingy.  And  I  thought  some  of  the  men  in  the  outside  office  would  fall  off 
their  chairs;  but  nobody  looked  round." 

"What  did  he  say  to  that  ?"  asked  the  minister,  smiling. 
"He  looked  awful  black,  and  growled  out,  'They  do,  eh?  Say  I'm  an 
old  skinflint,  I  reckon  !  Who  said  that  ?'  And  I  was  awful  scairt,  for  then  I 
knowed  he  was  the  Old  Mogul.  And  I  says,  slowly,  'Why,  everybody  says  so.' 
"He  kind  o'  sunk  down  in  his  chair  for  a  minute,  and  then  he  grabbed 
up  his  pen  and  scratched  away  in  a  little  book  as  if  he  was  going  to  carve  the 
paper  up.  Then  he  called  out,  'Barret,  look  in  the  directory  and  find  where 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Parker  lives,  and  take  this  child  to  him.'  And  he  tore  off  the 
letter  as  if  he  was  tearing  a  piece  of  cloth,  and  give  it  to  me  and  says.  Take 
that  to  Mr.  Parker,  and  if  what  you  say  is  true,  all  right ;  but  if  you've  been 
collecting  money  under  false  premises,  I'll  have  you  sent  to  the  house  of 
c'rection.'  " 

As  she  finished  her  story  Mary  Lizzie  produced  the  letter,  much  crumpled 
and  soiled  from  contact  with  her  tear-dampened  handkerchief.     Mr.  Parker 
glanced  at  it,  and  then  looked  up  in  amazement. 
"Don't  you  know  what  a  check  is?"  he  asked. 

"Yes.  I've  checked  packages  when  I  was  a  cash  at  the  Bee  Hive.  But 
that  isn't  a  check." 

"Mary,  Colonel  Bair  has  put  into  my  hands  as  a  trustee  enough  money  to 
send  Mr.  Wicks  and  the  whole  family  to  the  country  for  the  whole  summer, 
and  something  more  besides  !" 

Two  weeks  later  it  was  Miss  Ann  Royal's  turn  to  draw  her  breath  with  a 
quick  gasp  of  wonder  over  a  letter  that  came  to  her,  just  as  Janet  Wicks  had 
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done  over  the  same  sort  of  letter  that  came  to  her.  The  minister's  wife  had 
written  it,  so  that  Miss  Ann  might  not  be  humiliated  by  receiving  what  she 
would  have  called  charity.     This  was  the  letter  : 

My  DKar  Miss  Ann:  Will  you  not  allow  me  to  reach  out  into  our 
friendship  far  enough  to  offer  you  the  enclosed?  It  is  not  my  money  that  I 
am  sending  you  ;  it  has  been  hallowed  already  by  having  been  given  to  the 
King,  and  I  am  only  passing  it  on  to  you. 

I  know  you  need  rest  from  the  hard  work  which  you  have  done  so  bravely 
for  all  these  years.  Just  drop  everything,  and  go  to  your  old  home  in  the 
country  for  as  long  a  time  as  you  can.  I  am  not  going  to  sign  my  name  to 
this  ;  only  let  me  say  that  I  am  one  who  loves  you  and  one  who  is,  like  your 
self,  A  Daughter  of  the  King. 

"It's  more  than  you  deserve,  Ann  Royal,"  she  said  to  herself,  as  she 
wiped  her  eyes.  Miss  Ann  had  lived  so  much  alone  that  she  often  held  ani- 
mated conversations  with  herself. 

"Here  only  last  week,"  she  went  on,  "you  were  grumbling  because  you 
had  to  work  such  long  hours,  when  you  knew  it  was  a  blessing  that  the  day- 
light lasts  so  long  now  that  you  needn't  buy  any  oil.  And  now  you  are  a  reg- 
ular aristocrat,  going  off  for  a  long  vacation.  But,  Ann  Royal,"  she  shook 
herself  sharply  erect  as  she  spoke,  "You  wouldn't  think  of  going  off  to  enjoy 
that  money  all  alone,  would  you?  Go  straight  to  Mary  Lizzie  Moore's  and 
divide  up  with  her.     Let  her  go  to  the  country,  too." 

Mary  Lizzie  sat  blissfully  smoothing  out  the  crisp  bills  which  lay  in  her 
lap  after  Miss  Ann  had  gone  back  to  her  own  room. 

"Catch  me  going  to  the  country  !"  she  said.  'Why,  I'd  die  of  lonesome- 
ness  !  I'm  going  to  get  a  lovely  new  dress,  I  am  ;  one  like  they  have  in  the 
show-window  at  the  Bee  Hive.  I'm  going  down  to  the  beach.  I'll  catch  onto 
a  different  excursion  every^day.  I'll  go  to  the  merry-go-round  every  night, 
and  I'll  ride  all  the  time.  And  I'll  go  to  the  bicycle  railroad,  and  the  crystal 
maze,  and  the  roller  toboggan  slide.  I'll  have  ice-cream  for  breakfast  and 
for  every  other  meal." 

**  **  **  **  -x-*  **  ** 

******* 

"Why,  Mary,  I  thought  you  were  going  off  for  a  vacation  !"  Mr.  Parker 
exclaimed,  a  week  later,  when  Mary  Lizzie,  in  the  same  faded  dress  she  had 
worn  on  the  day  of  her  visit  to  Colonel  Bair,  came  into  his  library. 

"I  did  go  down  to  Light  House  Point  with  the  Third  Ward  Tigers  on 
Monday,"  she  said. 

"I  think  I  could  find  you  a  pleasanter  companj'  than  that,"  Mr.  Parker 
began. 

"Oh,  the  crowd  was  all  right.  One  of  the  men  swum  out  in  the  surf  till 
they  thought  he'd  drown  ;  and  there  was  some  men  on  the  boat  that's  going 
to  vote  the  other  ticket,  and  they  almost  had  a  fight.  McMullin's  Independ- 
ent Club  is  going  down  to-morrow." 
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It  was  evident  that  Mary  Lizzie  was  not  seeking  advice  on  the  question 
of  excursions. 

"Say,  Mr.  Parker,"  she  broke  out,  "can't  there  be  something  done  for 
that  baby  of  Mrs.  Fogle's  ?" 

"Why  I  thought  it  was  well  again  !     Hasn't  Creigan  been  attending  it?" 

"It  was  better  till  the  hot  weather  come  back  last  week,  and  now  it's 
worse'n  ever.  I  just  believe  it'll  die,  like  all  the  rest !  It  cries  'most  all  the 
time.  Monday  the  last  thing  I  heard  when  I  went  down  the  hall  was  its  poor, 
little,  weak  cry.  I  couldn't  get  it  out  of  my  ears  all  day.  I  heard  it  all  the 
time  the  orchestra  was  playing  on  the  boat,  and  at  the  beach  I  could  hear  it 
like  it  was  out  in  the  waves.  It's  crying  now.  I  can't  have  a  vacation  if  that 
baby's  going  to  die  !     See  ? 

"But  it  ain't  going  to  die!"  she  added,  fiercely;  "not  if  I  can  help  it. 
I've  brought  you  the  money  Miss  Ann  Royal  give  me— what's  left.  I  wish  I 
hadn't  spent  some  of  it.  They  took  the  dress  back,  'cause  I  used  to  work  in 
the  store.  There  is  twenty-two  dollars  and  thirteen  cents.  Won't  that  do 
some  good?" 

"Mary,  you  dear  girl,  it  will  do  some  good  !  I  am  sure  we'll  get  more 
money,  if  you  can  give  like  this  !  But  you've  been  planning  to  do  so  many 
things  with  this  money  ;  can  you  give  them  up  ?' 

"I  reckon  I  can  give  'em  up  better'n  the  baby  can.  See?  Besides,  I've 
got  to  get  that  crying  out  of  my  ears,  or  I'll  be  nervous  prostrated." 

Three  weeks  later,  when  Dr.  Creigan  and  Mr.   Parker  were  visiting  the 
Sanitarium,  as  they  had  come  to  call  the  little  colony  of  sick  babies  and  chil- 
dren at  the  old  Royal  farmhouse,  Colonel  Bair's  private  car  ran  on  the  switch 
to  wait  for  the  passing  of  a  freight-train.     Mr,  Parker  persuaded  him  to  come 
up  to  the  porch,  where  it  was  cooler,  and  to  see  the  crowd  of  convalescent 
children.     He  took  but  languid  interest,  however,  until  Mr.   Parker  asked 
him  whether  he  had  ever  made  a  better  investment. 
"What  have  I  to  do  with  this?"  he  asked. 
"Not  everything,  but  the  principal  subscription  is  yours." 
"How's  that?   I  thoughtlgavethatmoney  to  the  girl  for  my  man  Wicks." 
"So  you  did,  and  the  doctor  and  I  gave  him  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars 
of  it  at  once,  to  come  up  here  and  camp  out.     They  are  on  that  high  ground. 
He  sent  back  fifty  dollars  because  they  didn't  need  so  much.     We  gave  that 
to  Ann  Royal,  a  woman  who  was  working  herself  to  death  in  the  city,  to  come 
back  where  she  was  born  for  a  rest.     She  divided  her  gift  with  the  same  little 
girl  who  came  to  see  you.     The  girl  gave  practically  all  her  share  to  get  the 
first  of  these  sick  babies  owt  of  the  heat  of  the  tenement.     We  took  some 
other  money  that  was  given  us  afterward  to  buy  milk,  ice  and  other  supplies. 
We  are  paying  the  Wicks  family,  who  rented  the  farm,  and  paying  Miss  Ann 
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Royal,  too,  for  the  work  they  do  in  cariug  for  these  children,  out  of  the  other 
hundred  you  gave  for  Wicks." 

"You  don't  mean  that  you  have  supported  a  family,  given  a  poor  woman 
a  vacation,  and  brought  all  this  mob  of  young  ones  out  here  on  that  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  dollars?" 

"That  and  a  very  little  more." 

"Mr.  Parker,  you  ought  to  have  been  a  railroad  man.  If  I  had  got  hold 
of  you  before  you  went  to  preaching,  I  could  have  trained  you  so  there 
wouldn't  have  been  a  sharper  superintendent  in  the  State." 

"The  doctor  had  as  much  to  do  with  it  as  I  had,  and  the  girl  had  more  to 
do  with  getting  it  started  than  either  of  us." 

"Where  is  that  little  hustler  of  a  girl  who  got  the  money  in  the  first 
place?  Isn't  she  going  to  have  any  of  the  fun?  I  call  that  shabby  !  Bring 
her  up  here  and  make  some  aort  of  place  for  her.  I  don't  know  but  I'll  have 
to  make  a  railroad  man  of  her.  But  anyway,  we'll  establish  a  vacation  fund, 
and  you  may  call  it  for  the  Old  Mogul,  if  you  like.  Only  keep  the  farm-house 
filled  with  babies  all  summer  long,  and  have  that  girl  here  to  help  take  care 
of  them.    There's  that  freight  whistling."— [TV/i?  Youth's  Companion. 


"  Hushed  with  broad  sunlight  lies  the  hill, 
And,  minuting  the  long  day's  loss, 
The  cedar's  shadow,  slow  and  still, 
Creeps  o'er  its  dial  of  gray  moss. 

Warm  noon  brims  full  the  valley's  cup, 
The  aspen's  leaves  are  scarce  astir; 

Only  the  little  mill  sends  up 
Its  busy,  never-ceasing  burr." 


A  Perfect  Octave. 


HATTIE   I.EONARD  WRIGHT 


|BR  friends  said  Ruth  was  "queer"— by  which  they  interpreted  a  nature 
keenly  sensitive  to  beauty  in  all  its  forms,  imaginative  as  a  poet's,  and 
intensely  sympathetic. 

Music,  especially,  appealed  to  her,  and  under  its  influence  the  reserve 
which  was  the  natural  armor  of  her  sensitiveness,  occasionally  gave  way.  At 
such  times  her  great  gray  eyes  grew  luminous,  and  beneath  its  coronet  of  fair 
braids  her  pure,  pale  face  warmed  with  life  and  feeling. 

Meeting  her  thus  one  would  have  said  she  was  the  embodiment  of  radiant 
life.  But,  at  the  next  society  "function,"  silent  and  statuesque,  the  verdict 
would  have  been  "cold  and  haughty." 

Her  musical  feeling  found  expression  through  her  voice— a  singularly 
clear  and  pure  soprano.  But  extreme  diffidence  made  it  almost  impossible 
for  her  to  sing  for  others. 

I  hardly  know  how  our  friendship  first  began.  I  think  it  was  my  violin 
that  did  it,  that  and  the  fact  that  I  was  old  enough  to  have  been  her  father. 
Her  own  father  had  been  dead  since  her  infancy. 

As  I  was  saying,  I  think  the  violin,  perhaps,  had  most  to  do  with  it.  As 
played  alone  in  the  long  summer  evenings  I  came  to  know  that  I  had  a 
listener  ;  and,  as  she  grew  less  afraid,  she  came  nearer  and  nearer,  until  it 
had  become  an  almost  daily  occurrence  to  glance  up  from  my  violin  and  find 
her  great  gray  eyes  solemnly  watching  my  every  movement. 

Gradually  it  came  that,  if  I  missed  the  childish  form  in  the  big  leather 
chair  opposite  my  own,  my  music  took  on  a  sombre  tone  and  voiced  my 
loneliness. 

As  we  grew  better  acquainted  she  would  say,  "Papa  Felix,  make  the  vio- 
lin tell  me  a  fairy  story,"  or  "Papa  Felix,  I'm  50  sorry  to-night,  make  the 
violin  cry  for  me."  Rarely  she  would  sing  for  me,  usually  after  some  uncom- 
mon excitement. 

I  remember  the  night— she  was  then  sixteen— when  she  first  beard 
Thomas'  Orchestra  There  were  several  of  us  in  the  party  and  when,  on 
returning,  we  reached  her  home  (which  was  next  to  mine)  she  whispered  to 
me  to  "come  in,"  adding  "I  want  to  sing.     I  must  sing." 

It  was  one  of  the  few  times  I  ever  knew  her  voluntarily  to  sing  for 
others.     But  the  whole  world  might  have  heard  her  that  night,  for  the  rush 
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of  feeling,  born  of  the  evening's  intense  delight,  for  once  completely  over- 
came her  difiSdence.  And  how  she  sang  !  Not  that  her  voice,  in  itself,  was 
remarkable,  but  that  it  expressed  so  much. 

I,ong  before  that  evening  we  had  become  the  best  of  comrades  and  to  me, 
more,  I  think,  than  to  any  other,  she  revealed  the  imaginative  thoughts  and 
feelings  that  filled  her  gentle  heart. 

"Papa  Felix,"  she  would  say,  "do  you  know  I  don't  like  Mr,  G.  He's 
out  of  tune — I  can't  make  him  chord.  No,  he's  perfectly  polite — but,  I  can't 
tell  you  why,  only  I  know  he  doesn't  sound  true." 

Or  again,  "Papa  Felix,  don't  you  think  Madame  L's  voice  is  perfectly 
lovely  ?    It  always  makes  me  think  of  pure  gold." 

Or,  "Did  you  ever  hear  such  a  black  velvet  voice  as  that  basso  who  was 
here  with  the  Berlin  Opera  ?' ' 

Once  she  told  me,  "I  think  all  singers  have  their  key-notes.  Sarah's  is 
in  the  scale  of  D.  I  always  hear  D  in  her  voice  when  she  sings.  My  music 
teacher's  voice  always  makes  me  sad— it  is  in  the  key  of  F." 

Of  herself  she  said,  "I  think  treble  C  is  my  key-note,  and  do  you  know,  I 
miss  the  lower  C — that  is  when  I  sing.  I  feel  as  if,  no  matter  how  lightly  the 
air  carries  me  up,  away  in  the  treble,  that  always  at  the  end  I  must  come 
back  and  rest ;  that  lower  C  calls  me."  As  she  grew  older  we  used  to  amuse 
ourselves  with  the  key-notes  of  our  friends  and  acquaintances.  "I  like  J. 
D."  she  said  once  ;  "he  is  such  a  brotherly  fellow — you  can  always  hear  E  in 
his  voice."  Margaret  B,  she  said,  had  the  voice  of  an  older  sister,  singing 
always  in  G. 

As  the  years  went  on  I  began  to  wonder  when  and  by  whom  would  be 
sounded  the  imperious  lower  C  that  should  make  complete  the  harmony  of 
her  life.  I  knew  that  suitors  were  not  few,  for  her  beauty  and  talents  com- 
pelled admiration,  and  her  very  reserve  was,  in  the  eyes  of  many,  but  an 
added  charm. 

Sometimes  in  the  more  and  more  infrequent  moments,  when  she  would 
find  time  for  a  brief  chat  with  ''Papa  Felix, ^'  as  she  still  called  me,  we  would 
return  to  our  old-time  phrases,  and,  half  in  earnest,  half  in  play,  she  would 
confess  the  reason  for  her  coldness  to  this  one  or  that  one. 

"Yes,  Rudolph  is  a  fine  fellow,  but.  Papa  Felix,  you  wouldn't  have  me 
marry  into  the  scale  of  C  sharp, — now  would  yon?"  "Or,  Papa  Felix,  do  you 
think  I'd  better  make  up  my  mind  to  the  scaled  of  D,  as  it's  written  in  gold? 
But  I  couldn't  if  I  would,  so  I'll  not  try.  Just  think  of  it,  C  and  D  together  !" 
Next  time  it  was,  "Oh  dear  !  I  wish  Mark  wasn't  in  C  minor,  I  never, 
never  could  sympathize  with  trouble  all  the  time.  I'm  a  major  scale,  you 
know,  Papa  Felix." 

And  so  she  was,— God  bless  her— full  of  strength  and  courage,  in  spite  of 
all  her  gentleness. 
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One  day  she  came,  "Oh,  Papa  Felix,  it's  such  a  temptation.  He's  so 
nice  and  kind,  if  only  he  were  not  in  G.  They  say  'half  a  loaf's  better  than 
none,'  but  G  and  C  !  It  might  do  if  /  were  lower  C.  But  I'm  upper  C,  and  I 
need  more  than  any  G  for  a  foundation.     Don't  you  know  it  ?" 

It  was  interesting  to  me  to  note  how  her  only  hesitation  was  in  regard  to 
those  who,  as  she  said,  were  in  the  keys  of  E  and  G.  Those  whom  she  char- 
acterized by  the  other  tones  of  the  scale—  D,  F,  etc.,  were  dismissed  without 
a  regret.     But  always  F  and  G  were  strongly  attractive. 

At  last  one  day  I  heard  some  one  say,  "Ruth  has  found  her  Boaz,  or  I'm 
much  mistaken." 

I  looked  up  to  see  on  her  face  "the  light  that  never  was  on  sea  or  land" 
and  to  hear  in  her  voice  the  thrill  that  the  perfect  octave  gives  when  it  ans- 
wers the  call  of  its  deeper  self.  So  she  at  last  had  found  her  "lower  C"  and 
they  were  in  unison. 

Old  people  grow  selfish  and  I  fear  some  selfish  tears  gathered  in  my  eyes 
at  the  thought  of  all  the  years  when  my  child  should  no  longer  be  with  my 
violin  and  me.  Still  I  was  devoutly  glad  for  her  that  the  harmony  of  life 
should  be  so  perfectly  begun. 

Alas  !  A  few  short  years  of  most  ideal  union,  and  death  snapped  the 
lower  string  and  left  my  darling  all  alone  ! 

"Come  to  me,"  she  wrote,  and  so  my  violin  and  I  went  to  voice  her  grief 
with  ours.  It  was  harder  than  I  had  thought.  Over  and  over  again  she  said, 
"Never  C  major  any  more  !  It  will  always  be  C  minor  now."  So  months 
went  by. 

But  one  day,  playing  to  her  from  one  of  the  great  composers,  I  came  to 
that  modulation  which,  from  the  most  pathetic  minor  suddenly  swells  into 
the  trinmphant  major.  I  looked  up  to  catch  the  old  light  in  her  eye.  She 
simply  said,  "I  can  sing  now''  and  she  sang  "I  know  that  my  Redeemer 
liveth." 

Then,  "I  see  it  all  now,"  she  said.  "My  lower  C  calls  from  heaven  now 
instead  of  earth— that  is  all.  We  are  still  in  unison,  which  some  day  shall 
be  more  perfect  still." 

So  she  lingered  with  us  some  brief  years,  cheerful,  strong,  uplifting  all 
who  knew  her  to  a  broader,  grander  tone.  And  then,  one  bright,  beautiful 
morning  her  enraptured  spirit  took  its  flight.  And  the  celestial  harmony  was 
fuller  by  one  more  perfect  octave.— [  Fo««^  People's  Paper. 


A  Wedding  in  the  Wilderness. 


CARROI,I<    WATSON     RANKIN. 


CHE  sky  was  blue,  the  lake  was  blue,  and  Alice  was  blue ;  and  .it  is  safe 
to  assert  that  Alice  was  the  bluest  part  of  the  outfit ;  for  it  was  the  day 
set  for  her  marriage  to  "The  Only  Man,"  and  everything  went  to  indicate 
that  she,  of  all  people,  would  be  absent  from  that  particular  wedding. 

She  had  announced  at  the  outset  that  she  had  always  scorned  the  conven- 
tional wedding,  and  that  she  intended  that  her  own  should  be  something  out 
of  the  ordinary.  Nevertheless,  when  the  time  arrived  for  that  joyful  event 
the  usual  invitations  were  issued  for  the  usual  church  wedding,  followed  by 
the  usual  reception. 

Fate,  however,  ordained  that  the  marriage  should  take  place  under  cir- 
cumstances too  unique  to  suit  even  unconventional  Alice  Bradbury. 

She  had  decided  at  the  last  moment  to  exchange  the  pins  selected  for  the 
bridesmaids  for  others  of  a  more  artistic  design.  This  errand  satisfactorily 
accomplished,  she  was  returning  home  when  she  noticed  from  the  car  window 
a  few  scattered  specimens  of  the  rare  Canadian  lily.  Without  a  thought  of 
possible  consequences,  the  impulsive  girl  had  foolishly  jumped  from  the  train 
to  get  them.  The  train  had  been  making  long  stops,  and  the  gay  blossoms 
were  temptingly  near  the  track.  It  seemed  so  easy — it  was  so  easy — to 
gather  them. 

If  she  hadn't  stepped  on  her  gown,  if  she  hadn't  caught  her  foot  in  the 
ruffle,  if  the  embankment  hadn't  been  so  steep,  if  she  herself  had  been  a  per- 
son of  discretion  ;  or  if  the  engineer,  or  the  conductor,  or  the  passengers,  or 
even  the  wretched  train-boy,  who  had  appeared  at  her  elbow  with  the  "Love 
Letters  of  an  IJnglish  Woman"  every  three  minutes,  had  seen  her  step  from 
the  car,  all  would  have  been  well.  But  she  did  step  on  her  gown,  the  embank- 
ment was  not  only  steep  but  sandy,  no  one  had  witnessed  her  impulsive  leap 
from  the  rear  platform  of  the  last  coach  ;  and  there  she  was,  twenty  miles 
from  any  place  in  particular,  upon  her  wedding  day. 

"Chump  !"  said  Alice,  resentfully.  "I  should  say  I  was  a  chump  !  Any- 
body but  the  queen  of  chumps  would  have  stayed  quietly  and  properly  at 
home.  I  had  a  dozen  obliging  relatives  that  I  might  have  sent  after  those 
miserable  pins.  Anybody  but  a  first-class  goose  would  have  taken  the  early 
train,  instead  of  depending  upon  the  very  last  one  there  was. 
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"Here  I  am,  bounded  on  the  north  by  huckleberry  bushes,  on  the  east  by 
all  Ivake  Superior,  on  the  south  by  more  huckleberry  bushes,  and  on  the  west 
by  railroad  track  ;  with  no  more  trains  until  to-morrow  morning,  and  not  a 
house  in  sight,  Bridegrooms  sometimes  fail  to  appear  ;  but  who  ever  heard 
of  a  bride  absent  from  her  own  wedding  ?  What  a  state  of  mind  poor  mother 
will  be  in  ;  and  Gilbert — but  there  isn't  any  use  in  crying  over  spilled  milk, 
or  in  ruining  a  good  complexion  by  standing  here  in  this  broiling  sun.  I'll 
follow  this  path  along  the  track  until  I  come  to  a  shadier  place.  Fortunately 
I'm  in  no  danger  of  starvation  with  these  acres  of  huckleberries  around  me. 

"Why  !"  exclaimed  Alice  a  moment  later,  "this  is  a  regular  wagon  road. 
It's  sandy,  but  it's  much  pleasanter  than  walking  on  the  ties.  It  seems  to 
follow  the  track,  too,  so  there's  no  danger  of  getting  lost."  Alice,  who  was 
an  up-to-date  young  woman  and  uof  at  all  timid,  sauntered  calmly  along  the 
road  and  found,  somewhat  to  her  surprise,  that  she  was  even  enjoying  the 
walk. 

"There  isn't  any  really  good  reason,"  said  she,  "why  I  shouldn't  walk 
all  the  way  home,  though  of  course  I  couldn't  get  there  in  time  for  the  wed- 
ding ;  but  it  will  be  better  than  staying  out  here  all  night." 

With  this,  Alice  gathered  up  her  long  skirt  and  quickened  her  pace. 
When  she  had  covered  about  a  mile,  she  suddenly  stopped  short  and  gave  a 
little  gasp  of  astonishment.  Indeed,  there  was  reason  for  her  surprise  ;  for 
there,  before  her  in  the  road,  stood  nothing  less  than  a  brand  new  horseless 
carriage,  apparently  abandoned  to  its  fate. 

"Bless  my  soul !"  exclaimed  Alice;  "here's  a  beautiful  automobile  and  not 
a  soul  in  it.  Its  owner  must  be  somewhere  around.  Isn't  this  luck  !  I'll  get 
in  and  rest  my  weary  bones  while  I  wait  for  the  owner's  return.  Perhaps  he 
is  taking  a  dip  in  the  lake." 

Presently  her  attention  was  attracted  by  a  card,  attached  by  a  white  but 
dusty  ribbon  to  the  vehicle.     Upon  the  card  was  written  : 

Miss  Alice  Bradbury 

With  the  compliments  of  Mr.  Horace  Claversham, 

"Why  !"  gasped  Alice,  almost  petrified  by  astonishment,  "it's  a  wedding 
present  for  me,  from  Gilbert's  uncle  ;  but  what  in  the  world  is  it  doing  out 
here  in  the  wilderness  ?  Has  it  dropped  from  the  clouds  ?  If  I  only  knew 
how  to  make  it  go,  I  should  be  home  in  a  jiffy." 

It  was  fortunate,  however,  that  she  did  not  succeed  it  starting  it,  for  fifteen 
minutes  later,  there  appeared  upon  the  scene  no  less  a  personage  than  the 
bridegroom-elect.  He  looked,  to  be  sure,  more  like  a  tramp  than  a  bride- 
groom, for  his  face  was  covered  with  perspiration  and  dirt,  his  clothes  were 
torn,  and  his  hands  were  covered  with  scratches.  In  each  hand  he  carried  a 
small  tin  pail,  and  there  was  an  odor  of  gasoline  about  him. 
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"Alice!"  lie  exclaimed,  recognizing  the  occupant  of  the  automobile,  and 
almost  dropping  the  pails  in  his  astonishment. 

"Oh,  Gilbert !  were  you  looking  for  me?" 

"For  you  !  I  should  say  not.  You're  the  last  person  I  was  looking  for 
here." 

"Thep  what  in  the  world  are  you  doine  way  out  here  in  the  woods?  How 
awfully  pathetic  you  look.     What  does  it  all  mean  ?" 

"Uncle  Horace  sent  this — this  thing  to  you  for  a  wedding  present,"  said 
Gilbert,  with  a  hostile  glance  at  the  vehicle,  "and,  miserable  duffer  that  I 
was,  I  thought  I'd  save  time  by  riding  down  in  it.  The  sand  was  a  foot  deep, 
the  gosoline  gave  out,  and  I've  been  stuck  right  here  since  nine  o'clock  this 
morning.  Even  now,  it  will  be  impossible  to  go  to  town  in  time  for  the 
wedding.  Still  I  can  stand  it  now,  since  you  are  not  there  either  ;  but  how, 
in  the  name  of  common  sense,  did  you  get  here?" 

Alice  explained  the  situation. 

"But  where,"  asked  Alice,  "did  you  find  the  gasoline?  Does  it  grow  on 
bnshes  in  the  woods?" 

"There's  a  camp  of  berry-pickers  up  this  path,  and  one  said  we  could 
find  gasoline  at  a  little  supply  store  about  four  miles  north  of  here." 

"Well,"  said  Alice,  "this  isn't  so  bad  after  all.  We  have  the  bride  and 
the  bridegroom,  a  wedding  gift  and  even  the  means" — she  pointed  at  the 
pails — "for  the  wedding  journey.     All  we  lack  is  the  clergyman." 

"If  that  is  all,"  said  a  deep  votce  from  behind  the  horseless  carriage, 
"the  wedding  may  take  place  at  the  appointed  time,  if  not  at  the  appointed 
place." 

"This,"  said  Gilbert,  "is  the^Reverend  Mr.  Spencer.  I  forgot  to  mention 
that  I  brought  Mr.  Spencer  with  me,  to  make  sure  of  having  him  there  on 
time.  He  has  been  foraging  for  refreshments,  and  I  see  that  he  has  the  wed- 
ding banquet  in  a  paper  sack  under  his  arm." 

"Doughnuts  and  Bologna  sausage,"  murmured  the  cleygyman,  lifting 
his  hat. 

Now,"  continued  Gilbert,  "while  I  am  not  a  bit  superstitious,  I  have  a 
horror  of  postponed  weddings.  My  father  laid  all  his  troubles  in  after  life  to 
the  fact  that  his  wedding  was  postponed,  the  bride  having  eloped  with  the 
best  man.  While  I  feel  perfectly  safe  on  that  score,  having  taken  the  pre- 
caution of  selecting  the  bride's  brother  for  my  best  man,  I  still  object  to  the 
postponement  of  a  wedding,  particularly  when  the  wedding  belongs  to  me.  I 
obtained  the  license  three  days  ago  when  I  was  in  your  town,  and  I  have  the 
ring  in  my  pocket." 

"My  surplice,"  said  Mr.  Spencer,  "is  under  the  seat." 

"So,"  said  Gilbert,  "is  the  bride's  bonnet." 

"But,"  objected  Alice,  "we  have  no  witnesses." 
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"Oh,  yes  we  have,"  said  the  clergyman,  pointing  toward  the  side  of  the 
road  at  two  adult  berry  pickers,  who  had  just  emerged  from  a  little  side  path, 
"these  two  will  do  very  nicely." 

The  berry-pickers  were  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  attend  a  wedding  in  any 
capacity,  and  smilingly  consented  to  serve. 

"Well,"  said  Alice,  "this  isn't  my  idea  of  a  wedding  ;  but  it  is  certainly 
much  pleasanter  than  having  to  stand  up  before  a  whole  roomful  of  people  to 
be  married,  particularly  when  you  are  conscious  that  your  wedding  gown  has 
a  wretched  wrinkle  all  down  the  back.  I'm  rather  glad  not  to  be  obliged  to 
wear  it." 

So,  without  further  ado,  the  wedding  took  place  in  the  automobile,  with 
the  witnesses  standing  hand  in  hand  by  the  roadside. 

Upon  the  conclusion  of  the  brief  ceremony,  Alice  handed  the  berry-picker 
in  the  blue  sunbonnet  a  small  box. 

"You."  said  she,  "have  been  my  maid  of  honor,  so  you  are  entitled  to 
this  little  pin." 

"You,"  said  Gilbert  to  the  berry-picker  in  the  pink  shirt,  "have  been  my 
best  man  upon  this  happy  occasion.  Accept  this  little  scarf  pin  with  my 
thanks." 

"These  here,"  said  the  two  witnesses,  speakisg  in  concert  and  handing 
up  a  fine  basket  of  huckleberries,  "ain't  much;  but  we'd  like  to  give  'em  to 
the  bride." 

"And  now,"  said  the  bridegroom,  turning  to  the  prosaic  task  of  pouring 
the  gasoline  into  the  tank,  "we  might  as  well  start  on  our  wedding  trip.  If 
we  have  luck  we  may  be  able  to  cut  the  wedding-cake  at  the  reception.  At 
any  rate,  we  must  hasten  to  allay  the  anxiety  of  the  bride's  parents,  though 
our  unique  appearance  will  undoubtedly  create  as  much  of  a  sensation  as  our 
absence  has  already  done." — [Ladies  World. 
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The  Passing  of  the  Day. 


H.   ADKI^BERT  WHITE. 


The  hills  all  veiled  in  darkness  seem  to  rise, 
Like  scepters  stern  against  a  giant  foe, 
While  forth  to  meet  the  day  gleam  far  below 
Steal  shades  in  silence  from  the  pending  skies; 
Night,  born  of  Space,  in  regions  far  away, 
Exults  at  length  while  sweeping  o'er  the  hills 
In  robes  majestic  of  a  thousand  frills, 
While  softly  dies  the  last  lingering  ray. 

The  form  of  Night  is  wondrous  to  behold, 

As  on  she  sweeps   through   wooded  vale  and  dell ; 

And  then  erewhile  across  the  silent  wold 

Come  the  clear  notes  of  the  sweet  toned  bell, 

And  then  that  hush  sublime  pervading  all  : 

The  saffron  hues  are  deepened  into  pall. 


An  Exclusive  Tactile  Print. 


A   PAPER  PRESENTED  BY   F.  H.  HOAR  BEFORE  THE  SIXTH  GENERAI.  CONVEN- 
TION OF  THE  AMERICAN  BI<IND   PEOPLE  AT  KANSAS  CITY. 

PART  II. 

ST  is  therefore  very  evident  that,  with  these  and  other  difoad vantages  obvi- 
ated, the  adoption  of  a  uniform  system  of  tactile  print,  adapted  as  nearly 
as  possible  to  all  the  various  needs  of  the  blind,  is  most  urgently  required. 
And  it  is  the  duty  of  all  persons  in  any  way  interested  in  the  matter,  and  of 
all  associations  organized  or  designed  to  promote  the  general  welfare  of  the 
blind,  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  bring  this  about,  whenever  such  an  attempt 
would  not  defeat  the  very  end  in  view. 

But  while  all  may  be  agreed  on  this  point,  that  a  uniform  system  is  desir- 
able, there  never  was  a  time  when  there  existed  wider  differences  of  opinion 
as  to  what  that  system  should  be.  Adherents  of  particular  styles  of  print 
naturally  favor  the  adoption  of  their  pet  one  as  the  universal  one  ;  and  no  one 
as  yet  seems  disposed  to  listen  to  a  just  and  unprejudiced  compromise  of  the 
question.  Up  to  this  point,  it  is  comparatively  smooth  sailing  ;  but  when  we 
come  to  the  consideration  of  the  direct  question  "what  tactile  print  shall 
be  taken  for  exclusive  use,"  we  meet  difficulties  ou  every  hand.  As  far  as  we 
are  capable  of  judging  at  present,  it  appears  reasonably  certain  that  whatever 
system  be  taken  for  general  use,  it  will  be  chosen  from  those  three  dot  sys- 
tems English  Braille,  American  Braille,  and  New  York  point,  which  are  used 
by  a  very  large  proportion  of  blind  readers,  and  which  are  the  out-growth  of 
the  development  of  I^ouis  Braille's  fundamental  idea  ;  unless  perchance  those 
devices  which  propose  to  utilize  two  senses  in  reading  instead  of  the  one  now 
employed,  should,  after  conclusive  tests,  prove  to  be  even  superior  to  any 
method  heretofore  employed. 

Required  characteristics  of  the  system  to  be  adopted — Such  a  system  in 
order  to  meet  with  universal  approval,  must  be  adapted  to  fulfill  many  and 
various  requirements,  it  nmst  be  so  simple  as  to  be  easilji- mastered  by  chil- 
dren, and  yet  so  comprehensive  as  to  be  a  perfect  system,  so  that  it  may  meet 
all  the  demands  of  the  college  student  upon  it ;  it  must  not  increase  the  bulk 
of  our  books  beyond  that  set  by  the  system  in  use  to-day  which  is  most 
economical  of  space,  but  it  must  not  only  be  capable  of  being  read  by  the 
gipute  touph  of  an  experienced  reader,  but  should  be  able  at  the  same  time  to 
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produce  clear  impressions  upon  the  calloused  fingers  of  the  adult  blind  ;  and 
it  must  be  capable  of  being  produced  at  a  cost  at  least  on  a  level  of  that 
required  to  produce  the  cheapest  books  to-day. 

Such  are  some  of  the  requirements  which  an  ideal  form  of  tactile  print 
would  be  called  upon  to  fulfill,  requirements  which,  if  met  on  the  one  hand, 
would  be  procluded  on  the  other  ;  as  for  example,  how  could  it  be  possible  to 
print  a  page  of  embossed  matter  which  would  appeal  to  the  most  expert  and 
the  least  expert  readers,  and  at  the  same  time  economize  space  to  the  fullest 
extent.  The  only  way  out  of  this  difficulty  which  immediately  suggests 
itself  is,  after  due  experience,  to  strike  a  happy  medium  between  the  close 
and  open  styles  of  printing,  which  would  come  as  nearly  as  possible  to  satis- 
fying all  classes  of  readers.  This  plan  however  would  be  open  to  the  objection 
that  it  increases  to  a  considerable  extent  the  size,  and  hence  the  cost  of  our 
embossed  books;',but  the  advantage  gained  would  far  outweigh  this  drawback. 

Again,  a  system  to  meet  with  universal  approval  among  the  blind,  must 
not  only  be  a  perfect  system,  that  is  capable  of  representing  all  the  charac- 
ters used  in  printed  books,  but  for  the  sake  of  brevity  it  must  contain  a  more 
or  less  extended  list  of  abbreviations,  in  the  form  of  both  initial-letters  con- 
tractions, and  word  and  part  word  signs.  This  of  course,  would  necessarily 
make  the  system  somewhat  complex  and  rather  cumbrous  and  pedagogues 
would  immediately  raise  their  united  voices  against  it  declaring  that  it  was 
impossible  to  teach  it  to  children.  But  can  not  the  same  thing  be  said  about 
ordinary  ink  print  ?  Is  not  that  system  freighted  with  a  prodigious  number 
of  characters  ?  Then  why  should  not  the  educators  of  the  blind  pursue  the 
same  method  in  unfolding  the  mysteries  of  the  two  as  are  followed  in  our 
public  schools,  begin  with  the  most  elementary  things,  and  gradually  famil- 
iarize the  learner  with  the  more  difficult  ones.  Let  the  pupil  first  learn  to 
read  simply  with  the  alphabet,  and  most  usual  marks  of  punctuation ;  then 
introduce  the  abbreviations,  and  as  he  progresses  in  his  education,  he  will 
naturally  become  familiar  with  the  other  characters  which  are  principally  for 
use  in  special  subjects  as  mathematics,  music,  etc. 

Examinations  and  use  of  various  systems  commended. — Thus  are  set 
forth  some  of  the  conditions  which  are  to  be  met  by  the  proper  universal  tac- 
tile system,  and  the  difiiculties  which  must  be  overcome  before  it  can  be 
adopted.  Arguments  for  and  against  the  various  tactile  prints  now  in  use 
and  statements  setting  forth  their  advantages  and  disadvantages  would  fol- 
low as  a  natural  sequel  to  what  has  already  been  said.  But  under  the  present 
state  of  affairs,  which  is  too  well  known  to  the  members  of  this  association, 
the  writer  deems  it  the  best  policy  to  remain  noncommittal  on  this  point  leav- 
ing the  convention  to  choose  for  itself  whether  or  not  it  will  take  up  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  merits  and  demerits  of  the  various  prints,  which  has  to  no  pur- 
pose consumed  much  time  and  energy  of  at  least  one  deliberative  assembly. 
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A  good  natured,  unprejudiced  argument  of  this  kind,  growing  out  of  a  dis- 
cussion of  this  paper,  would  be  anything  but  harmful,  but,  while  it  is  the 
duty  of  this  association  to  exercise  its  power  in  bringing  about  the  adoption 
of  a  uniform  system,  it  would  not  be  wise,  while  we  are  so  burdened  with 
other  good  work  of  a  wholly  different  character,  to  commit  ourselves  too 
unreservedly,  and  adopt  resolutions  favoring  the  use  of  one  particular  print. 
The  best  we  can  do  under  the  circumstances,  is  to  encourage  blind  persons  to 
learn  two  or  more  of  the  most  widely  used  prints,  and  thus  help  to  enlarge 
their  reading  ability,  and  render  a  much  greater  amount  and  variety  of  litera- 
ture available  to  them.  It  is  currently  believed  that  a  reader  of  more  than 
one  kind  of  print  never  becomes  so  proficient  as  one  whose  abilities  are  con- 
fined to  the  mastery  of  one  particular  system,  and  that  it  is  a  matter  of  great 
difficulty  to  learn  several  kinds  of  print,  and  yet  preserve  distinct  impressions 
of  each.  But  except  in  the  case  of  young  children,  experience  seems  to  be 
demonstrating  more  conclusively  as  time  passes  that  such  is  not  the  case.  It 
would  therefore  require  no  great  effort  on  our  part  to  do  much  towards 
encouraging  blind  persons  to  become  expert  readers  of  more  than  one  tactile 
print. 

Establishment  of  an  investigating  commission  proposed. — Above  all 
things,  the  association  should  keep  itself  well  informed  on  everything  relat- 
ing to  embossed  prints  with  a  view  of  acting  promptly  and  intelligently  when 
the  time  comes  on  the  various  phases  of  the  subject  which  this  paper  was 
supposed  to  discuss,  and  why  would  it  not  be  the  part  of  wisdom  to  devise 
some  means  whereby  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  subject  could  be  made,  and 
the  results  used  for  the  advantage  and  edification  of  the  association.  Perhaps 
the  best  means  of  accomplishing  this  desirable  end  would  be  through  a  com- 
mission of  competent  members,  appointed  for  the  special  purpose,  and  given 
ample  time  and  opportunities  to  consider  the  many  dilemmas  which  so  fre- 
quently present  themselves  when  inquiring  into  the  question  of  the  adoption 
of  a  uniform  system  of  tactile  print. 

[THK  BND.] 
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ks,  A  Pupil  Knows  Us. 


IDA   X,.   HATHEWAY. 


IN  February  of  the  present  year  I  became  a  State  pupil  of  the  Conn.  Indus- 
trial Institute  and  Home  for  the  Blind.  A  short  time  previous  I  had  met 
one  of  their  teachers,  and  been  invited  to  call  upon  her  at  the  Institute.  I 
had  heard  vaguely  of  a  place  on  Wethersfield  Avenue  where  brooms  were 
made  by  the  blind,  but  my  call  there  was  the  first  step  toward  my  awakening 
to  a  knowledge  of  the  place.  I  met  the  Superintendent  and  Matron  and  was 
taken  about  the  Institute.  My  interest  was  still  very  small — not  deserving 
the  name  of  interest,  it  seems  to  me  now,  after  coming  into  close  personal 
contact  with  the  work  and  the  people ;  indeed  being  one  of  them,  sharing 
their  home,  its  life,  and  its  work. 

The  privilege  that  has  been  mine,  of  knowing  this  work  from  the  inside 
will  not  be  the  lot  of  many  of  my  readers,  perhaps  not  of  any.  It  is  my  desire, 
to  do  more  than  tell  what  we  do,  to,  if  possible,  help  you  to  a  peep  inside. 
But  just  a  little  about  what  we  do,  for  I  myself,  was  ignorant  even  of  this. 

Some  of  my  friends  had  thought  of  massage  as  a  work  that  I  might  do, 
and  had  looked  to  Perkins  Institute  as  the  school  where  a  fitting  for  such 
work  could  be  obtained.  That  school  is  intended  rather  to  help  the  younger 
blind,  but  doubtless  I  might  have  received  the  benefit  of  its  instruction  by 
boarding  outside.  It  had  occurred  to  none  of  my  friends  that  there  was  a 
school  right  here  in  Hartford  where  I  couli  receive  the  necessary  prepara- 
tion. Even  after  I  visited  the  Institute  I  did  not  suppose  I  could  take  a 
course  in  massage  there.  It  is  true  there  is  no  instructor  in  this  branch  regu- 
larly provided  as  yet,  but  a  special  arrangement  was  made  so  that  I,  with  one 
other  pupil,  have  received  the  same  course  that  is  given  to  nurses  who  gradu- 
ate from  our  Hartford  Hospital  Training  School.  The  one  who  took  the 
course  with  me  hopes,  in  the  fall,  to  receive  instruction  in  shampooing,  and 
the  giving  of  vapor  baths.  These  special  arrangements  are  sometimes  made, 
where  instruction  is  desired,  which  is  not  regularly  provided  for. 

The  work  of  our  printing  office  is  probably  known  to  my  readers  through 
this  Magazine,  but  some  may  not  know  how  much  of  the  work  of  the  office  can 
be  done  by  persons  without  sight.  In  getting  out  the  Magazine  the  folding, 
gathering,  covering  and  addressing  are  done  by  the  totally  blind ;  the  cylin- 
der press  and  machine  for  stitching  are  run  by  those  with  only  partial  sight. 
The  smaller  presses,  used  for  job  printing,  are  run  by  those  without  sight, 
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This  department  is  superintended,  and  some  of  the  work,  as  the  composition,  is 
done  by  seeing  persons.  There  are  departments  where  sight  can  be  entirely 
dispensed  with,  except  as  some  one  is  called  upon  for  occasional  assistance — 
for  instance  to  bore  chairs  preparatory  to  caning.  The  teacher,  however,  in 
this  department  is  blind.  Work  on  rattan  chairs  is  also  done.  The  broom 
shop  has  proved  very  interesting  to  some  of  my  friends  who  have  visited  the 
Institute.  Different  sizes  and  varieties  are  made.  In  this  department  also, 
the  superintendent  is  blind;  mattress  work,  upholstering  and  piano  tuning 
are  among  our  industries.  Fancy  work  of  various  kinds  is  done  by  the 
women — knitting,  crocheting,  bead  work,  rafl5a  work,  and  reed  baskets.  We 
are  quite  pleased  with  the  start  we  have  made  this  year  in  raffia  hats  for  sale. 

As  the  name  implies,  this  is  a  School  and  a  Home.  The  pupils  have  the 
opportunity  to  learn  to  do  some  kind  of  work,  and  so  far  as  seems  possible,  I 
am  sure,  their  preferences  are  considered.  They  are  also  given  an  opportu- 
nity to  learn  Braille,  type-writing,  and  some  other  branches  that  seeing  per- 
sons get  in  the  course  of  their  public  school  education.  But  all  are  not 
pupils  ;  some  are  living  here  and  doing  work  for  which  they  receive  a  com- 
pensation. The  Institute  could  not  take  work,  as  it  is  offered,  and  hope  to 
give  general  satisfaction,  by  getting  it  done  promptly  if  it  depended  wholly 
upon  the  work  of  the  pupils.  Here  are  beginnings,  in  some  directions 
no  more  than  this,  but  as  the  resources  of  the  Institute  become  larger  many 
more  blind  people  may  be  given  a  chance  to  help  themselves. 

Especially  would  I  like  to  bring  you  into  touch  with  the  people  them- 
selves and  the  life  of  the  Home,  not  that  we  are  different  from  you  who  have 
sight,  but  it  is  perhaps  hard  for  you  not  to  feel  there  must  be  a  difference. 
It  seems  always  hard  to  understandingly  sympathize  in  what  we  have  not 
personally  experienced.  One  of  the  enjoyable  things  in  the  home  life  here 
is  that  we  are  understood.  We  know  there  are  those  ready  to  give  us  any 
needed  help  when  asked  ;  still  they  know  we  are  able  to  do  for  ourselves  and 
leave  us  free  to  do  so.     We  care  for  our  rooms  and  help  about  the  housework. 

There  is  a  spirit  of  mutual  helpfulness — one  who  has  an  accomplishment 
which  another  desires,  being  ready  to  help  that  one.  Those  who  have  a 
measure  of  sight  are  courteously  helpful  where  they  have  an  advantage. 
There  is  an  ititerest  and  sympathy  in  what  concerns  each  other,  and,  of 
course,  opportunities  for  loving  forbearance  as  in  all  homes.  Nor  do  our 
oflScers  forget  our  dependence  on  God,  and  His  blessing  is  sought  in  family 
prayers,  and  a  weekly  prayer-meeting.  Those  who  know  of  their  entrust- 
meut  of  themselves  Jto  Him  must  be  sure  of  His  blessing  on  their  lives,  and 
the  work  He  gives  them  to  do. 
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Sunrise  and  Sunset. 


HARRY  T.   NISBKT. 


ST  is  an  old  adage  that,  "Every  cloud  has  a 'silver  lining,"  and  that  "It  is 
always  darkest  just  before  the  dawn."  As  I  sat  on  the  veranda,  facing 
the  east,  at  4,30  one  beautiful  May  morning,  the  sun  had  just  began  to  peep 
over  the  horizon,  and  as  it  gradually  appeared  a  little  higher  it  would,  for  a 
moment,  be  partially  obscured  by|  the  fleecy  clouds  that  were  shifting  and 
shimmering  in  the  golden  rays  of  the  beautiful  orb.  Momentarily  it  was 
obscured  by  the  clouds,  but  very  quickly  its  powerful  rays  would  begin  to 
dissolve  and  dispel  the  clouds  ;  even  when  so  obscured  the  clouds  were  given 
a  silver,  or  I  might  more  properly  say,  a  golden  lining.  As  I  sat  there,  all 
alone,  communing  with  God  and  Nature,  the  thought  came  to  me,  "How  well 
this  view  illustrates  the  early  life  of  human  beings."  The  early  morning 
sun  illustrating  the  early  life,  its  first  appearance,  bright  and  beautiful,  is 
typical  of  the  brightness  of  life  to  the  young  with  a  future  full  of  golden 
promise.  As  the  clouds  appear,  the  rays  of  the  beautiful  morning  sun  shine, 
even  beneath  those  clouds,  and  give  to  them  a  silvery  or  golden  lining  ;  but, 
the  clouds  soon  disappear,  and  the  sun  bursting  forth  into  the  clear  sky,  with 
its  brilliant  radiance,  gives  promise  of  a  pleasant  day.  So  it  is  with  young 
lives,  as  they  start  out,  the  future  appears  bright  and  alluring;  full  of  promise. 
Then  their  days  are  full  of  pleasantness,  and  all  their  walks  are  in  paths  of 
peace,  and  for  a  time,  all  is  serene. 

A  little  later  the  clouds  of  disappointment  and  discouragement  begin  to 
hover  over  them,  indicative  of  trouble  to  come  ;  but  they  are  able  to  overcome 
these  difficulties,  while  in  their  full  strength  and  vigor,  and  dispel  the  gloom 
that  precedes  the  storm  of  threatened  disaster  ;  even  as  the  brightness  of  the 
early  morning  sun  dispels  the  clouds  that  betoken  an  approaching  storm.  For 
a  few  years  of  their  middle  life,  they,  like  the  sun  near  the  meridian  of  the 
day,  are  possessed  of  their  greatest  strength  and  power,  both  physically  and 
mentally.  These  are  the  days  when  they  should  be  diligent,  though  cau- 
tious not  to  overtax  their  powers,  either  physical  or  mental.  After  a  time 
the  storm  is  liable  to  burst  forth  in  all  its  tempestuous  fury.  This  is  illus- 
trative of  the  troubles  and  trials,  that  come  to  middle,  and  more  mature  life. 
Later  in  the  day,  the  sun  begins  to  decline  in  the  western  sky,  this  is  typical 
of  the  waning  powers  of  man,  as  he  turns  towards  his  declining  years.  And  as 
the  beautiful  sun  sinks  in  the  west,  and  is  lost  to  our  sight,  so  does  the  life  of 
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man,  go  from  our  mortal  sight  as  he  is  called  upon  to  depart  from  the  scenes 
of  earth.  As  we  know  that  the  sun  will  again  arise,  so  we  know  that  the 
souls  of  men  will  arise  in  another  day.  Some  people  are,  and  all  should  be, 
full  of  hope  and  faith  in  a  glorious  future  state  of  existence.  This  is  illus- 
rated,  at  times,  when  the  sun  sinks  from  our  sight,  in  a  radiantly  beautiful 
golden  sunset.  While  at  other  times,  this  handsome  orb,  in  its  setting,  is 
lost  to  our  sight,  obscured  by  black,  thickened  clouds. 

This  typifies  the  fears  and  doubts  of  approaching  death,  of  those  who 
lack  faith  in  our  Heavenly  Father,  and  of  another  brighter  and  better  future 
state  of  existence.  Such  however,  should  not  be,  for  when  we  study  the  laws 
of  Nature,  and  of  God,  we  understand  that  lessons  are  to  be  learned  from 
almost  everything  in  this  life  ;  lessons  that  should  give  us  faith  and  trust  in 
His  glorious  promises  for  the  future.  "Man  cometh  forth  like  a  flower,  and 
is  cut  down."  The  flowers  wither  and  fade,  the  grass  dries  up,  the  leaves  fall, 
and  all  nature,  for  a  time,  seems  dead  in  the  cold  and  frost  of  winter  ;  but  the 
life,— the  root,  which  corresponds  to  the  soul,  is  not  destroyed  ;  it  is  only 
seemingly  so.  It  is  even  so  with  the  soul  of  man,  as  it  passes  away.  But  as 
the  next  springtime  comes,  new  vitality  is  given  the  herb,  the  flower,  the 
grass,  the  trees,  and  again  they  bloom  and  blossom  more  beautiful  than  ever  : 
so  will  it  be  with  the  souls  of  mankind.  They  will  again  spring  into  new 
life,  and  in  that  new  life,  they  will  experience  a  still  greater  splendor, 
grandeur  and  beauty.  L,et  us  learn  these  lessons  of  life,  that  virtually  there 
is  no  death,  as  God  in  His  kindly  ways  has  shown  us,  in  the  book  of  nature. 

Nothing  that  ever  was  created  can  be  destroyed.  The  appearance  of  the 
object  may  be  changed  ;  its  component  parts  apparently  dissolved  ;  but  they 
are  not  destroyed,  neither  can  they  be.I  t  is  the  same  with  the  soul,  it  cannot 
be  destroyed  ;  it  lives  on  forever.  We  should  do  our  part  in  this  life  ;  obey 
the  "Will  of  him  who  doeth  all  things  well."  The  nearer  we  live  the  perfect 
life,  which  God  intended,  the  nearer  we  approach  that  much  desired  condi- 
tion, that  shall  entitle  us  to  the  rewards  of  the  faithful,  in  our  future  state. 
And  my  belief  is,  that  it  is  the  ultimate  plan  of  an  All  Wise  Creator,  Just 
God,  and  Loving  Father  that  all  mankind  shall  eventually  share  the  reward 
of  the  just,  made  perfect,  in  His  realm  of  eternal  peace  and  happiness,  and 
that  "None  shall  peri.sh,  but  that  all  shall  inherit  everlasting  life." 
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Clarence  Hawkes'  Departure. 
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CLARENCE  HAWKES,  whose  reputation  as  a  siuger  of  sweet  songs  has 
frequently  been  commented  upon  in  these  pages,  has  for  the  time  being 
laid  aside  the  mantle  of  the  poet,  and  put  on  the  more  varied  garb  of  the 
prose  writer. 

Mr.  Hawkes'  work  as  a  poet  is  so  well  known  to  the  readers  of  Tai,ks 
AND  Tai.es  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  it  in  this  sketch,  but  let  it 
sufl5ce  to  say,  that  the  qualities  of  his  verse  that  have  made  it  enduring,  are 
its  versatility,  its  sweet  simplicity,  and  its  fidelity  to  life ;  all  of  which  are 
attributes  seen  and  felt  in  his  five  volumes  of  published  verse. 

We  would  hardly  expect  after  perusing  his  child  verse  in  "Three  Little 
Folks"  which  so  faithfully  reflects  the  child  mind,  to  turn  in  his  very  next 
volume  to  the  idylic  beauty  and  rustic  simplicity  of  "Idyls  of  Old  New  Eng- 
land;" while  from  this  volume  to  its  successor,  the  change  is  quite  as 
marked.  In  Mr.  Hawkes'  New  England  poems  we  have  the  stillness  of  sum- 
mer-time in  Arcadia,  that  peace  which  emanates  from  deep  eternal  hills,  and 
Halcyon  skies  ;  but  in  "Songs  for  Columbia's  Heroes"  which  succeeds  this 
volume,  is  heard  the  tumult  and  storm  of  battle. 

War's  gehenna,  tragedy  of  hell. 
Ambition's  curse  for  which  old  empires  fell. 

But  this  lofty  singer's  reputation  at  present  rests  upon  the  authorship  of 
"The  Hope  of  the  World,"  compared  with  which  his  earlier  work  seems 
immature. 

Early  in  1901  Mr.  Hawkes  turned  hi&  attention  to  prose,  and  his  success 
in  that  field  has  been  quite  remarkable. 

If  you  were  to  visit  the  quaint  old  town  of  Hadley,  where  the  poet  lives, 
you  might  meet  him  upon  his  morning  walk  to  the  post-office.  If  so,  you 
would  be  sure  to  find  in  his  company  a  beautiful  Scotch  collie,  who  always 
accompanies  him  upon  these  walks.  It  is  supposed  by  some  that  the  dog  is  a 
guide  and  that  he  tells  his  master  the  many  turnings  of  Hadley's  historical 
street,  but  this  is  not  the  case.  While  on  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Hawkes  says, 
"I  have  to  have  my  eye  upon  that  dog  all  the  time,  to  keep  him  out  of  mis- 
chief." 

It  is  through  this  friendship  with  Master  Frisky,  as  the  collie  is  called, 
tb^t  Mr.  Uawkes  cjatoe  to  writ?  hM  first  prose  boo^,  which  is  ^  yoluroe  of 
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chil.lreu's  stories  of  "dog  town."  Master  Frisky  is  of  course  the  hero,  and 
many  a  strange  adventure  he  has  in  these  remarkable  stories  of  "dog  town." 

In  this  volume  is  given  a  full  account  of  the  daily  happenings  in  "dog 
town,"  as  well  as  a  chronicle  of  some  of  the  wonderful  doings  and  sayings  of 
the  dogs.  It  seems  that  they  have  a  regular  government,  with  wise  and 
sedate  dogs  in  authority,  and  rules  and  regulations  by  which  the  life  in  this 
interesting  community  is  controlled.  There  is  also  a  code  of  morals  and 
ethics  in  "dog  town,"  that  is  most  interesting,  and  upon  which  the  peaceful- 
ness  and  prosperity  of  the  town  rest. 

All  of  this  information,  together  with  many  amusing  and  pathetic  stories, 
that  are  as  real  as  though  the  dogs  had  told  them  themselves,  Mr.  Hawkes 
has  worked  into  this  volume,  and  the  success  of  these  stories  seems  already 
assured.  Last  autumn  the  MS.  was  submitted  to  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  and  Co., 
of  New  York,  was  at  once  accepted,  and  will  appear  in  September, 

During  his  many  lecture  trips  through  New  England  towns  and  villages, 
Mr.  Hawkes  has  picked  up  much  material  concerning  quaint  characters  of 
New  England.  Their  manner  of  speech,  their  dress  aud  their  mode  of  life 
are  to  him  a  most  interesting  study.  But  it  is  not  with  the  air  of  a  student  of 
their  eccentricities  that  he  approaches  them,  but  as  one  who  sympathizes 
with  them  in  their  joys  and  sorrows,  and  loves  them. 

So  in  this  manner  he  has  collected  some  very  valuable  incidents  of  daily 
life  in  New  England,  and  these  happenings,  many  of  them  trivial  in  them- 
selves but  with  a  deep  significance  in  each,  he  has  collected  in  a  volume  of 
stories  of  old  New  England.     This  book  will  probably  appear  next  spring. 

From  early  boyhood  Mr.  Hawkes  has  been  a  lover  of  the  fields  and  woods, 
and  even  now,  fishing  is  one  of  his  chief  pleasures.  He  knows  the  birds  and 
the  wild  flowers,  the  plants,  and  the  shrubs,  and  even  the  lordly  trees,  as  few 
seeing  people  do.  His  third  prose  volume  is  a  childrens'  book,  "Stories  of 
Fields  and  Wood."  This  will  be  the  second  in  a  series  of  childrens'  books,  of 
which  "Master  Frisky"  is  the  first. 

In  these  stories  of  field  and  woods,  we  get  the  very  freshness  of  nature 
herself,  and  here  it  is  that  the  charm  of  the  poet's  touch  is  felt.  Mr.  Hawkes 
has  tried  to  tell  the  little  people  in  stories  that  shall  interest  them,  how  the 
squirrel  and  the  rabbit  live.  Where  the  robin  and  the  oriole  build  their  nest, 
and  where  the  chipmunk  keeps  his  winter  store.  This  combining  of  Orni- 
thology and  Botany,  of  Zoology,  and  all  sorts  of  wood  craft  into  interesting 
story  form  is  a  most  happy  thought,  and  one  that  will  make  the  stories  a 
success  in  more  ways  than  one. 

In  this  manner  is  it  given  those  who  grope  in  darkness  for  the  more 
material  things  of  life,  to  discern  wonders  and  mysteries  of  nature,  and  depths 
of  human  feeling  that  are  hidden  from  the  sharpest  eye. 

Thus  was  it  given  to  Galileo,  the  blind  astronomer,  to  discover  that  the 
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earth  revolved  about  the  sun,  instead  of  the  reverse,  as  had  been  supposed ; 
thus  was  it  given  Milton,  the  greatest  of  ZJnglish  poets,  to  behold  in  one  of 
his  transcendent  visions  the  wonderful  panorama  of  "Paradise  I^ost,"  and  to 
translate  the  vision  into  immortal  English  verse. 

We  marvel  at  these  seeming  contradictions  of  natural  law,  these  eternal 
variables  in  an  age  of  scientific  exactness,  but  the  meaning  and  mystery  of  it 
all  is  plain.  It  is  what  Emerson  calls  "the  law  of  compensation."  If  there 
are  valleys  wrapped  in  gloom,  yet  are  there  mountain  tops  kissed  by  the  sun- 
light. If  there  is  sorrow  that  cuts  like  the  surgeon's  knife,  yet  is  there  joy 
that  passeth  all  understanding.  If  there  is  darkness  that  obscures  the 
material  world,  yet  there  is  light  that  penetrateth  the  darkest  prison  cell  and 
illumines  the  most  incarcerated  soul.  How  can  we  better  terminate  this 
brief  sketch  of  Mr.  Hawkes'  prose  work  than  by  quoting  the  poet's  lines  to 
Milton. 

If  out  of  thy  deep  gloom  could  come  such  rays  divine. 

From  truth's  celestial  star,  that  only  deigns  to  shine 

With  such  pure  light  as  thine,  thrice  in  a  thousand  years  ; 

I  pray  that  my  poor  eyes  may  blinded  be  by  tears, 

Till  God  shall  understand  my  deep  humility, 

And  through  my  blinded  eyes  my  sightless  soul  may  see. 


Sketches  from  Our  Exchanges. 
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COI,ORS  Olf  THE    OYSTER  SHELL. 

Of  all  the  delicate  and  wonderful  instruments  invented  by  scientists 
there  is  hardly  one  that  is  not  duplicated  in  nature.  However  ingenious  it  may 
seem  and  however  original,  Mother  Nature  generally  has  its  counterpart  hid 
away  somewhere.  When  the  astronomers  began  to  analyze  sunlight  they 
found  that  it  was  made  up  of  many  different  colors.  A  plain  bar  of  white 
light  passing  through  a  prism  was  broken  up  into  a  very  rainbow,  each  sepa- 
rate color  of  which  was  found  to  represent  a  chemical  element — iron,  sodium, 
or  some  other  ingredient  of  which  the  sun  is  composed.  But  prisms  did  not 
seem  to  divide  light  finely  enough  to  suit  the  astronomers,  so  they  went  to 
work  and  made  something  better.  Upon  a  plate  of  metal  they  scratched  an 
infinite  number  of  invisible  lines — scratched  then  in  a  marvelous  machine 
which  they  invented  for  the  purpose,  20,000  of  them  to  a  single  inch — and 
called  the  metal  plate  a  "diffraction  grating."  With  this  instrument  and  a 
long  series  of  calculations  and  experiments  they  were  able  to  arrive  at  very 
correct  ideas  of  the  sun's  chemistry,  and  later  they  found  that  the  light  of  a 
star  could  be  taken  to  pieces  in  the  same  way. 

But,  lo,  Mother  Nature  had  been  using  the  same  principle  for  ages,  the 
countless  changing  tints  of  an  oyster  shell  were  so  beautiful  of  them- 
selves that  most  people  had  been  content  to  enjoy  them  without  seek- 
ing their  cause.  But  everything  has  a  cause  and  the  iridescent  mother  of 
pearl  resembled  the  astronomers'  diffraction  grating  so  closely  that  they 
decided  to  look  into  the  matter.  Everything  upon  our  little  world  ob- 
tains its  color  by  dissecting  white  sunlight  in  its  own  peculiar  fashion,  and 
when  the  oyster  shell  was  put  under  a  microscope  it  was  seen  to  be  simply  a 
diffraction  grating,  nothing  more.  The  wings  of  iridescent  insects  were  ruled 
in  the  same  way,  and  an  impression  of  them  in  white  sealing  wax  gave  off  the 
same  colors.  So  the  astronomers,  who  were  not  in  the  least  jealous,  decided 
that  if  any  patent  rights  were  due  on  the  invention  they  belonged  to  Mother 
Nature  by  priority  of  discovery. 

A  SWISS  METEORITE. 
Mr.  Mermod  communicates  to  the  Astronomical  society  of  France  an 
account  of  a  meteorite  found  not  far  from  Lausanne,  Switzerland,  a  short  time 
after  its  fall.     On  November  30,  190T,  four  foresters  were  at  work  when  they 
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heard  above  them  a  noise  like  "the  slow  fire  of  infantry"  or  of  "stones  ground 
together."  Some  forty  seconds  later  there  was  a  whistling  in  the  air  not 
unlike  the  noise  of  "a  wheat-reaping  machine,"  and  the  noise  of  a  fall  was 
heard.  The  men  searched  for  the  body  causing  the  noise,  and  in  searching 
found  a  branch  of  a  tree  lying  on  the  ground  some  thirty  feet  away  from  its 
parent  tree. 

The  tree  trunk  was  marked  with  two  fresh  wounds  in  the  bark  and  the 
meteorite,  that  had  rebounded,  was  itself  found  about  fifteen  feet  distant.  It 
was  still  hot,  about  50  degrees  Centigrade,  122  Fahrenheit,  by  estimation.  It 
had  broken  in  rebounding  and  three  pieces  of  it  were  found.  The  meteorite 
weight  705  grams  (about  21  ounces)  and  its  form  was  that  of  a  polyhedron, 
almost  pyramidal.  Its  surface  was  black  and  polished,  covered  with  a  patina 
half  a  millimetre  in  thickness.  The  specimen  has  been  deposited  in  the 
I^ausanne  Museum.  It  was  a  part  of  a  larger  mass,  evidently,  for  at  various 
places  in  the  vicinity  the  noise  of  an  explosion  was  heard  by  different  per- 
sons, some  of  the  places  being  twenty  miles  distant  from  the  site  of  the  fall. 
It  is  a  curious  coincidence  that  an  earthquake  shock  was  registered  at  the 
same  moment  at  one  of  the  Swiss  observatories  near  by.  There  was  probably 
no  connection  whatever  between  the  two  phenomena. 

Sr<AIN    IN    GREAT    BATTl,ES. 

At  the  seige  of  Troy  1,540,000  men  were  killed  and  270,000  men,  women, 
and  children  were  massacred  after  the  city  was  taken.  At  the  seige  of  Jeru- 
salem 1,100,000  persons  died  by  sword  and  by  famine.  At  the  battle  of 
Austerlitz,  considered  a  victory,  the  French  and  Austro-Russian  armies  num- 
bered 210,000  and  the  loss  was  40,000  or  about  18  per  cent.  At  Jena  Anerstadt 
there  were  325,000  men  engaged,  and  the  loss  was  40,000  or  about  12  per  cent. 
At  Borodino  there  were  170,000  men  in  battle,  and  80,000  were  killed  and 
wounded,  amounting  to  more  than  47  per  cent.  At  Leipsic  there  were  500,- 
000  men  in  the  battle,  which  lasted  three  days,  and  the  loss  was  110,000 
or  22  per  cent.  At  Waterloo  140,000  men  were  engaged,  and  the  loss  was 
30,000  or  24  per  cent.  In  the  Crimean  war  there  were  125,000  men  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Inkerman,  and  casualties  amounted  to  25,000,  or  20  per  cent.  At 
Magenta  there  were  225,000  men  and  the  loss  was  11  per  cent,  or  about  25,000. 
At  Solferino  there  were  250,000  and  the  loss  was  40,000  or  16  per  cent.  At 
Sadow  the  hostile  forces  numbered  425,000  and  70,000  or  16  per  cent,  were 
killed  and  wounded.  At  Gravelotte  there  were  450,000  men  in  the  encounter, 
of  whom  35,000  or  about  8  per  cent,  were  killed  and  wounded.  At  Shiloh  the 
armies,  numbered  90,000  and  the  loss  was  30,000  or  one-third.  At  Fredericks- 
burg there  were  118,000  men  and  the  loss  was  20,000,  or  11  per  cent.  At 
Antietam  there  were  150,000  and  the  loss  was  20,000  or  about  13  per  cent.  At 
Chickamauga  there  were  102,000  and  the  loss' was  30,000  or  29  per  cent.     At 
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Chancellorsville  there  were  150,000  and  the  loss  was  30,000,  or  20  per  cent. 
At  Gettysburg  there  were  160,000  and  the  loss  amounted  to  57,000  or  39  per 
cent. 

UTII,IZING    NATURE. 

A  LETTER  from  Great  Bend,  Kansas,  says  that  in  March  ou  a  farm  near 
that  place,  a  novel  device  was  operated  for  putting  the  Kansas  sunshine  to 
work.  This  is  a  solar  motor,  such  as  has  been  used  in  experiments  in  Arizona 
and  California.  It  consists  of  a  large  radiator  or  reflector,  thirty-three  feet  in 
diameter  at  the  outer  edge  and  ten  feet  at  the  inner,  lined  with  mirrors  which 
focus  on  a  boiler  that  occupies  the  position  of  a  handle  to  the  widespread 
umbrella  of  the  reflector.  The  reflector  is  moved  with  the  sun  by  clockwork, 
being  suspended  on  a  high  derrick.  The  heat  is  so  intense  near  the  boiler 
that  wooden  poles  quickly  burst  into  flames.  The  operation  of  the 
device  is  simple.  It  is  brought  into  focus  by  hand  after  sunrise  by  the  push- 
ing of  a  lever.  Indicators  show  when  the  true  focus  is  obtained,  and  in  an 
hour  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of  steam  is  generated.  The  engine  is  then 
started  by  turning  the  throttle  valve  and  the  plant  may  be  left  to  itself.  The 
clockwork  makes  the  reflector  follow  the  sun  all  day,  The  oiling  is  auto- 
matic, and  the  boiler  is  filled  in  the  same  way.  Being  attached  to  a  pump, 
such  a  motor  can  irrigate  over  one  hundred  acres.  In  the  experiment  the 
work  was  done  at  wells  that  have  never  been  pumped  dry,  even  by  the  best 
gasoline  engines.  It  is  believed  that  with  power  to  harness  the  sunshine  of 
western  Kansas,  and  with  a  machine  that  will  work  all  day  and  cost  nothing 
for  fuel,  great  results  can  be  obtained, 

THE  BIBLE. 

The  American  Bible  Society  issued  more  than  1,500,000  Bibles  last  year 
and  the  British  Foreign  Bible  Society  more  than  5,000,000.  Other  Bible  com- 
panies show  correspondingly  large  outputs.  The  total  number  of  Bibles  in 
English  alone,  produced  in  a  single  year,  is  upwards  of  10,000,000  copies. 

The  Oxford  Press  turns  out'20,000  Bibles  in  a  week.  More  than  40,000 
sheets  of  gold  are  used  in  lettering  the  volumes,  and  the  skins  of  roo.ooo  ani- 
mals go  into  Oxford  Bible  covers  each  year. 

The  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  prints  the  Bible  in  400  languages. 

During  the  first  year  of  America's  rule  in  the  Philippines,  10,700  Bibles 
were  distributed  there.  Contrary  to  expectation,  since  the  Boxer  insurrec- 
tion in  China,  the  issue  of  Bibles  for  China  last  year  was  428,000  copies. 

The  fact  is,  the  Bible,  lo-day,  is  the  most  popular  book  in  the  world,  and 
more  copies  are  sold  than  of  any  hundred  other  books  combined. 
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SUCCESSFUL  BLIND  PEOPLE. 


In  this  department,  which  is  dedicated  to  the  cause  for  the  advancement 
of  which  this  periodical  is  published,  we  hope  to  serve  a  double  purpose. 
We  wish  first  to  call  the  attention  of  the  seeing  world  to  what  it  is  possible 
for  blind  persons  to  accomplish. 

Second,  to  have  this  knowledge,  by  means  of  the  thoughtful  kindness  of 
our  subscribers,  reach  the  sightless  everywhere  and  stimulate  them  to  make 
the  most  of  their  lives. 

Every  blind  man  6r  woman,  young  or  vigorous,  with  a  favorable  oppor- 
tunity may  become  self-sustaining.  The  right  amount  of  perseverance  will 
command  the  opportunity.  All  who  wish  to  know  what  is  being  accomplished 
to  increase  the  methods  by  which  blind  people  may  become  independent 
should  subscribe  for  TALKS  and  TALES. 


The  Rev.  George  Douglass,  D.  D.,  lyL,  D  ,  of  Canada,  who  lately  died  was 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  on  the  American  continent.  Whether  he 
was  considered  as  a  theologian,  an  orator,  a  patriot,  a  reformer,  an  educator, 
or  a  Christian  man,  he  was  one  of  the  brightest  ornaments  of  his  country  and 
Church.  He  was  born  in  1S25  ia  Scotland,  of  Presbyterian  parentage.  Early 
coming  to  Canada,  he  fell  under  the  influence  of  the  Methodists,  and  became 
a  loyal  and  enthusiastic  champion  of  the  faith  and  methods  of  that  denomi- 
nation. His  life  was  spent  as  follows  :  He  was  eleven  years  in  Montreal  in 
pastoral  work,  more  than  twenty  years  Principal  of  the  Wesleyan  Theologi- 
cal College,  and  pastor  in  Kingston,  Toronto,  and  Hamilton.  Quite  early  in 
his  life  he  became  totally  blind.  In  addition  to  that,  the  muscles  of  his  face 
were  partially  paralyzed.  Yet,  with  all  his  afHiction,  he  was  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  orators  and  most  inspiring  personalities  in  the  Methodist  Church  of 
the  world.  Those  who  heard  him  during  the  Ecumenical  Conference  of 
Methodists  in  Washington  will  never  forget  the  marvelous  power  that  he  then 
displayed,  and  yet  those  who  knew  him  say  that  it  was  only  a  suggestion  of 
the  power  which  he  sometimes  had  over  his  audiences.  His  style  was  rich 
and  lofty.  Shut  out  from  the  world,  his  spiritual  eye  seemed  to  see  truth 
with  a  clearness  seldom  given  to  men.  Those  who  have  often  heard  him  say 
that  at  times  he  seemed  unconsciously  to  speak  in  blank  verse,  and  some 
passages  from  his  addresses  read  like  poetry  of  the  purest  type.     Wherever 
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he  was  known,  on  both  sides  of  the  sea,  he  was  regarded  with  admiration 
almost  deepening  to  reverence,  and  with  affection  which  none  cared  to  dis- 
guise.   

Mr.  Hugh  Lee,  of  Meriden,  Ct.,  sealer  of  weights  and  measures,  a  few  days 
ago  in  his  tour  of  inspection,  discovered  one  of  the  most  remarkable  business 
men  in  Connecticut,  D.  F.  Dickerman,  who  conducts  the  grist  mill  on  the 
Westfield  road  formerly  owned  by  W.  H.  Baldwin,  and  which  is  known  all 
through  Meriden  as  Baldwin's  mill. 

Mr.  Dickerman  worked  in  the  mill  for  years,  under  the  former  owner- 
ship, and  a  few  years  ago  he  became  the  owner  of  the  business,  which  he  now 
conducts  in  a  very  successful  manner.  He  is  totally  blind,  but  he  has  been  at 
the  mill  so  long  that  he  knows  every  plank  in  the  buildings,  and  without 
assistance  he  is  able  to  grind  the  grist  of  the  nearby  farmers  as  well  as  to  sell 
grain  and  feed  to  others. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  portions  of  his  work  is  the  weighing  of  the 
grain  and  feed  which  he  sells.  He  has  devised  a  system  whereby  he  can 
weigh  out  any  quantity  with  accuracy.  He  has  a  number  of  little  sticks 
which  are  cut  just  the  length  to  mark  off  on  the  arm  of  the  scale  the  different 
weights.  By  selecting  his  50-pound  stick,  which  he  can  pick  out  by  feeling 
of  its  length,  he  places  it  against  the  end  of  the  arm  of  the  scale,  and  then 
moves  the  pendant  up  until  it  reaches  the  other  end  of  the  stick.  He  has 
sticks  ranging  from  5  to  50  pounds,  and  if  he  wanted  to  weigh  80  pounds  he 
would  take  his  20-pound  stick  and  place  it  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  arm, 
which  is  graduated  for  100  pouuds.  After  setting  the  scale  to  weigh  what  he 
wants,  he  puts  his  goods  on  the  platform,  and  by  holding  his  hand  lightly 
over  the  arm  is  able  to  tell  when  the  scales  balance,  and  thus  he  weighs 
accurately  any  amount  he  desires. 

All  the  different  grains  are  kept  in  separate  bins,  and  he  knows  where  to 
find  every  article  in  his  place.  He  handily  waits  on  the  farmers  who  drive 
up  to  the  big  front  door  to  buy  feed  for  their  stock.  In  operating  the 
machinery  of  the  mill  he  is  just  as  methodical  as  clockwork,  and  any  one 
watching  him  would  never  dream  that  he  could  not  see. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Beckman  are  both  blind.  It  is  rather  surprising  to 
the  neighbors  and  passers  by  to  see  the  garden  this  industrious  couple  have 
made  and  the  great  interest  they  have  taken  in  the  growing  of  plants  and 
vegetables.  They  are  both  graduates  of  the  Perkins  institute  and  their 
efforts  in  supporting  themselves  are  commendable  and  deserve  encourage- 
ment. They  do  cane  seating  in  all  the  various  styles  and  do  it  well.  A  more 
worthy  couple  does  not  live  in  any  community. 

Cr,EVER  BWND  CHII,DREN. 

The  Chicago  Record-Herald  gives  this  report  of  the  acting  of  a  company 
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of  blind  cliildreu  who  recently  enacted  the  play,  "Jack  the  Giant  Killer"  at 
St.  Ivouis. 

It  was  their  first  attempt  iu  the  histronic  line  and  was  pronounced  the 
success  of  the  season  by  the  theatre-goers.  The  children  belong  to  the  Mis- 
souri School  for  the  Blind,  and  the  entertainment  was  arranged  in  celebration 
of  the  institution's  fifty-first  anniversary. 

The  teachers  made  all  of  the  costumes  and  trained  the  performers  for 
weeks  beforehand.  The  latter  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  occasion  with  all 
of  the  zest  which  more  favored  children  might  have  exhibited.  The  remark- 
able feature  was  the  keenness  of  perception  which  they  displayed.  Guided 
by  some  instinct  they  never  made  one  false  step,  but  passed  and  repassed 
each  other  on  the  stage  and  always  found  their  respective  places  without 
a  collision.  Their  movements  were  all  ease  and  freedom  and  grace  and  their 
steps  were  as  firm  and  full  of  confidence  as  though  they  had  been  blessed 
with  the  brightest  and  keenest  of  eyes. 

Sightless  lords  and  ladies  bowed  to  a  blind  king  and  queen  in  courtly 
style.  A  blind  fairy  waved  her  wand  over  their  majesties  without  once  touch- 
ing their  crowns.  The  blind  Giant  Blunderbore  marched  in  all  his  terrible 
might  across  the  stage  with  the  most  threatening  strides  and  blind  Jack  the 
Giant  Killer  strutted  gloriously  up  and  down  with  his  trusty  sword.  It  was 
all  done  with  such  astonishing  accuracy,  and  never  was  there  a  mistake  in 
word  or  action.  The  orchestra  which  furnished  the  music  was  composed  of 
fifteen  blind  boys,  and  the  attendants  of  the  king  and  queen  numbered  some 
twenty  sightless  little  ones. 

So  that  it  was  a  company  which  really  crowded  the  narrow  stage  and 
made  the  excellence  of  the  performance  all  the  more  notable.  A  particularly 
pretty  scene  was  that  in  which  Jack  led  the  Princess  and  Fairy  Good  in  a 
dance  which  was  very  much  like  the  Virginia  reel. 

After  the  play  S.  M.  Green,  superintendent  of  the  institution,  was  the 
recipient  of  many  congratulations  upon  the  histronic  achievement  of  his 
pupils, 

"They  can  do  things  and  accomplish  good  in  the  world  just  the  same  as 
people  that  have  eyes,"  he  said  proudly.  "Our  motto  is  this  :  It  is  the  soul 
that  sees. 

"We  took  that  motto  several  years  ago  to  impress  on  the  public  the  fact 
that  blind  people  are  not  a  lot  of  helpless,  unnatural  creatures,  as  some  sup- 
pose. Aside  from  the  misfortune  of  being  deprived  of  their  sight,  blind  chil- 
dren are  just  like  any  other  children  They  are  affecfionate,  they  like  to 
romp  and  play,  they  want  to  be  out  in  the  fresh  air  and  the  sunshine,  and 
they  enjoy  hearing  the  songs  of  the  birds  and  smelling  the  perfume  of 
the  flowers." 
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The  followiug  report  of  an  exhibition  by  children  from  our  Kindergarten 
was  given  by  a  local  paper  recently  :  The  wonderful  possibilities  for  the 
blind  when  their  education  is  begun  while  they  are  young  and  the  remarkable 
achievements  in  the  development  of  those  possibilities  was  demonstrated  at 
the  seventh  annual  reception  of  the  Connecticut  Nursery  and  Kindergarten 
for  the  Blind  at  1205  Asylum  avenue,  yesterday  afternoon.  It  was  well 
attended  and  all  who  were  pi  esent  were  well  repaid,  the  exhibition  by  the 
pupils  proved  decidedly  interesting. 

It  opened  with  the  kindergarten  games  and  a  story  presented  prettily  by 
a  class  of  little  ones  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Peltou  of  Middletown,  six  of 
whom  were  graduates  from  the  nursery  department.  Following  this  came  a 
well  executed  military  drill  by  the  boys,  an  exhibition  of  Sloyd  knitting, 
sewing  and  carpentering,  a  song  by  a  class,  wonderfully  rapid  and  accurate 
reading  from  raised  letters  by  Minnie  Bailey,  a  solo  by  Alice  Holowell,  who 
possesses  a  voice  of  rare  beauty,  an  exhibition  by  the  class  in  nature  study, 
selection  by  the  orchestra,  exceedingly  well  played,  a  recitation  by  Gertrude 
Baird,  song,  recitation  by  the  class  in  pitch,  time  and  musical  history,  an 
exquisitely  played  piano  solo  by  Antone  Montone,  who  is  something  of  a  mus- 
ical genius,  recitation  by  the  class  in  geography,  song,  a  selection  by  the 
orchestra  and  gymnastics,  the  latter  being  presented  after  the  hall  had  been 
cleared  of  seats. 

The  exhibition  was  a  satisfactory  one  and  highly  creditable  to  the  teachers 
who  have  so  faithfully  and  patiently  striven  to  put  their  sightless  little  things 
into  touch  with  the  world. 


Fanny  Crosby,  now  80  years  of  age,  and  blind,  but  still  working,  has 
written  more  than  five  thousand  hymns.  She  has  recently  written  her  first 
music,  her  previous  work  having  been  confined  to  words. 
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Trehhyi's     Frof  essioijs. 

W&'f-M     Wheu  I'm  a  man  I'd  like  to 

be 

Something  big  and  great ; 

^  r      An    Admiral    who    lives    at 

sea, 

Or  Governor  of  my  State; 

I'd  like  to  be  an  engineer, 
Who  runs  the  State  Express  ; 

I'd  like  to  be  a  brigadier, 
And  eat  my  meals  at   mess  ; 

I'd  like  to  keep  a  candy  store, 
Or  write  a  book  or  two — 

About  the  countries  I  explore 
From  here  to  Timbuctoo ; 

And  then  I  think  it  would  be  fine 

If  I  could — by  and  by — 
Be  a  captain  on  a  baseball  nine, 

A  Dewey  or  a  Schley. 

So  now  I  think  I  ought  to  grow 

The  quickest  way  I  can  ; 
For  what  I'd  really  like,  you  know, 

Is  first  to  be  a  man. 

But  when  I  ask  my  uncle  James 
What  he  would  most  enjoy. 

He  laughs  at  me,  and  then  exclaims: 
"  I'd  like  to  be  a  boy." 


The  White  House  Kitchen  in  1862. 


E^OTH  the  steward  and  the  cook 
"•^  had  remonstrated  with  "Master 
Tad"  upon  bringing  into  the  kitchen 
of  the  White  House,  "such  squads  of 
poor,  dirty,  hungry  street  urchins  to 


be  fed  ;"  and  at  last  Peter  said  that 
Mrs.  Lincoln  must  be  told. 

Tad  flew  into  a  rage,  ran  up-stairs 
to  see  his  mother  himself,  and  on 
finding  her  out  searched  the  place 
for  his  busy  father. 

Meanwhile  the  small  objects  of 
his  charity  waited  at  the  lower  door 
— for  Peter  had  absolutely  refused  to 
let  them  "step  inside." 

The  indignant  boy  spied  his  father 
just  crossing  the  jard,  with  head 
bowed,  eyes  to  the  ground,  talking 
•earnestly  to  Mr.  Seward  as  they 
walked  to  the  Department  of  State 
together.  He  cried  out  to  him  at 
once:  "Father!  father!  can't  I 
bring  those  cold,  hungry  boys  home 
with  me  whenever  I  want  to?  Isn't 
it  our  kitchen.-"' 

By  this  time  Tad  had  his  father  by 
the  hand,  who  stopped  short  to  listen 
to  the  frantic  appeal. 

"Cant't  I  give  them  a  good  warm 
dinner  to-day,  say?  They're  just  as 
hungry  as  bears,  and  two  of  'em  are 
the  boys  of  a  soldier,  too ! — and, 
father,  I'm  going  to  discharge  Peter 
this  minute,  if  he  dont  get  cut  the 
meat  and  chicken  and  pies  and  all 
the  things  we  had  left  yesterday. 
Say,  mayn't  I?  Isn't  it  our  kitchen, 
father?" 

Secretary  Seward  was  shaking  with 
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laughter.  Mr.  Lincoln  turned  to 
him  with  a  twinkle  :  "Seward,  ad- 
vise with  me.  This  case  requires 
diplomacy." 

Mr.  Seward  patted  Tad  on  the  back 
and  said  he  must  be  careful  not  to 
run  the  Government  in  debt,  and  the 
President  took  Tad's  little  brown 
hands  in  his  own  big  one,  and  with  a 
verj^  droll  smile  bid  him  to  "run 
along  home,  and  feed  the  boys,"  and 
added,  "Tell  Peter  that  you  are  really 
required  to  obey  the  Bible  by  getting 
in  the  maimed  and  the  blind,  and 
that  he  must  be  a  better  Christian 
than  he  is  !" 

In  less  than  an  hour  Mr.  Seward 
said  they  passed  through  the  yard  on 
their  way  to  the  Cabinet  meeting, 
and  no  less  than  ten  small  boys  were 
sitting  with  Tad  on  the  lower  steps, 
cracking  nuts  and  having  a  "Slate 
Dinner." 

Mr.  Lincoln  remarked  that  the 
"kitchen  was  ours." 


The   Baby's   Nurse. 


"Yes,"  said  Mr.  Hillier,  as  he  care- 
fully dug  around  my  pansy  bed,  "oh> 
yes'm,  I've  seen  elephants  in  India 
many  a  time.  I  was  stationed  at  one 
point,  with  the  English  army,  you 
know,  where  I  saw  one  who  used  to 
take  care  of  the  children." 

"Take  care  of  the  children  !  How 
could  it  be?     What  do  you  mean  ?" 

"Well,  he  did,  ma'am.  It  was  won- 
derful what  that  elephant  knew.  The 
first  time  I  made  his  acquaintance  he 
gave  me  a  blow  that  I  had  reason  to 
remember.     I    was    on    duty  in   the 


yard,  and  the  Colonel's  little  child 
was  playing  about,  and  she  kept  run- 
ning too  near,  I  thought,  to  the  ele- 
phant's feet.  I  was  afraid  he  would 
put  his  great,  clumsy  feet  on  her  by 
mistake,  so  I  made  up  my  mind  to 
carry  her  to  a  safer  place.  I  stooped 
to  pick  her  up,  and  the  next  thing  I 
knew  I  had  had  a  knock  which  sent 
me  fiat  on  the  ground.  That  ele- 
phant had  hit  me  with  his  trunk. 
One  of  the  servants  came  along  just 
then  and  helped  me  up,  and  when  I 
told  him  about  it,  said  he,  'wonder 
the  old  fellow  didn't  kill  you.  It 
isn't  safe  for  anybody  to  interfere 
with  that  baby  when  he  has  it  in 
charge,  I'd  have  you  to  know  that 
he's  that  baby's  nurse.' 

"Well,  I  thought  he  was  just  say- 
ing -it  for  sport,  but,  sure  enough, 
after  a  while  the  nurse  came  out  with 
the  child  fast  asleep  in  her  arms,  and 
what  did  she  do  but  lay  it  in  the  ele- 
phant's trunk  as  though  it  had  been 
a  cradle.  And  that  great  fellow  stood 
there  for  more  than  an  hour  watch- 
ing that  baby  and  rocking  it  gently 
now  and  then  ! 

"He  was  real  good  to  the  other 
children,  too.  It  used  to  be  his  busi- 
ness to  take  the  family  out  riding. 
The  Colonel's  lady  would  come  out 
and  mount  to  her  cushioned  seat  on 
bis  back,  and  then  one  by  one  the 
three  children  would  be  given  to 
the  elephant  and  he  would  hand 
them  up  to  the  mother  nicer  than 
any  nurse  or  servant  could,  you 
know,  because  he  could  reach,  and 
knew  how  to  do  it.  Oh,  an  elephant 
is  an  uncommon  handy  nurse  when 
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he  is  trained  to  the  business,  and 
faithful,  I  tell  you.  You  can  trust 
him  every  time." — Pansy. 


Just  How  Much? 


"I  would  do  anything  to  get  an 
education!"  said  Joe,  savagely  thump- 
ing the  down  sofa  pillow  till  a  fine, 
fluffy  dust  flew  from  seams  and 
corners. 

"Just  how  much  would  you  do, 
Joe,"  said  practical  Uncle  Phil,  inter- 
estedly. "As  much  as  Elihu  Bur- 
ritt? 

"How  much  did  he  do?"  inquired 
Joe.  "Was  he  a  boy  without  any 
chance?" 

"No,  indeed !"  said  Uncle  Phil, 
■who  never  sympathized  with  whin- 
ing Joe's  way  of  looking  at  things. 
"As  many  chances  as  you  have  or 
any  other  boy  with  brains  and  lo 
fingers.  Had  to  work  at  the  forge 
10  or  12  hours  a  day,  but  that  didn't 
hinder  him  from  working  away  in 
his  mind  -while  his  hands  were  busy. 
Used  to  do  hard  sums  in  arithmetic 
while  he  was  blowing  the  bellows." 

"Whew!"  said  Joe,  as  if  he,  too, 
saw  a  pair  of  bellows  at  hand.  "How 
old  was  he?  Older  than  I  am,  wasn't 
he?" 

"About  i6,  when  his  father  died. 
By  and  by  he  began  to  study  other 
things.  Before  he  died  he  knew  18 
languages  and  nearly  twice  that 
number  of  dialects.  All  this  time  he 
kept  hard  at  work  blacksmithing." 

"I  don't  have  to  work  as  hard  as 
that !"  said  Joe,  after  awhile,  with  a 
shamefaced  look  that  rejoiced  his 
uncle's  heart. 


Joe  was  a  farmer's  sou,  and  in  busy 
times  there  was  a  good  deal  for  a 
boy  of  his  age  to  do.  So  far  he  had 
not  been  spared  to  go  away  to  any 
preparatory  school  to  fit  for  college. 
So  he  had  faint  heartedly  and  sulkily 
given  up  the  thought  of  going  there. 
Somehow,  Uncle  Phil's  words  had 
put  things  in  a  new  light. — Christian 
Uplook. 


A  Youthful   Rescuer. 


A  little  girl  of  five  or  six  years, 
with  big  blue  eyes  that  were  full  of 
tears,  came  to  Bellevue  Hospital, 
New  York,  the  other  day.  She  car- 
ried a  cat  in  her  arms.  The  cat  had 
been  wounded  by  a  street  car,  and 
one  leg  was  badly  mangled. 

At  the  gate  the  girl  told  Tom,  the 
big  policeman,  that  the  cat  was  hurt. 

"I  want  a  doctor  to  he'p  it,"  she 
said. 

Tom  took  her  to  the  receiving 
ward,  where  there  was  a  doctor  who 
had  nothing  else  to  do. 

"Here's  a  case.  Doc,"  said  the  po- 
liceman. 

"I  ain't  a "  the  doctor  began. 

Then  he  saw  the  girl's  eyes.  "Let 
me  see,"  he  continued, 

"Pretty  bad,"  was  the  doctor's 
comment.  Then  he  got  some  knives, 
a  little  bottle  of  chloroform,  and 
some  bandages. 

"You  must  help  me,"  he  said  to 
the  girl. 

She  aided  bravely,  though  it  made 
her  very  pale  to  see  the  sharp  knives 
amputating  the  leg.  In  a  few  minutes 
it  was  all  over,  and  the  cat  was  partly 
recovering  from  the  anaesthetic. 
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"Now  you  can  take  your  kitty 
home  with  you,"  the  doctor  said. 

"It  ain't  mine,"  the  girl  said.  "I 
des  found  it.  Now  oo  take  care  of  it. 
Dood-by." 

The  policeman  and  the  doctor  made 
faces  at  each  other,  then  sent  the  cat 
to    the    Society    for   the   Prevention 

of    Cruelty    to    Animals Leslie's 

Weekly. 


Teddy  and  the  Cows. 


"Come,  Teddy,"  said  Mrs.  West, 
"it's  time  for  the  cows  to  come 
home." 

"O  mother,  wait  a  little  while,"  he 
said. 

But  soon  a  man's  face  appeared  at 
the  window. 

"Edward,  the  cows?"  said  Mr. 
West  ;  and  when  he  spoke  like  that, 
Teddy  lost  no  time  in  obeying. 

"I  hate  cows!"  Teddy  grumbled, 
as  he  walked  slowly  across  the  pine 
floor.  "They're  a  bother,  and  I  wish 
we  didn't  have  any.  I  wish  nobody 
had  any.  Cows  are  no  good,  any- 
way.    I  hate  cows  !" 

An  hour  later  the  cows  were  safe 
in  the  barn,  and  Teddy  was  in  better 
humor.     He   was  hungry,   too,  after 


the  walk  to  the  meadow  and  back. 
A  fine  round  of  meat  was  smoking 
on  the  table,  but  there  was  none  on 
Teddy's  plate. 

"This  is  beef,"  said  Mr.  West.  "I 
did  not  give  you  any,  because  you 
hate  cows."  Teddy  looked  very 
much  surprised. 

"I  will  not  give  you  any  butter, 
Teddy,"  said  Mr.  West,  "because  we 
get  our  butter  from  cows,  and  you 
hate  them  so." 

Hester  poured  out  the  milk  for  the 
others,  but  to  Teddy  she  gave  a  glass 
of  water. 

'•Cows  are  such  a  bother,"  she  said 
soberly.  "I  know  you  don't  want 
any  milk." 

"Of  course  you  wouldn't  eat  cus- 
tards, for  they  are  made  mostly  of 
milk;  and  cows  are  no  good,"  said 
Aunt  Hetty. 
Teddy  looked  as  If  he  would  cry. 
"I— I  haven't  had  anything  to 
eat,"  he  blurted.  "Just  bread  with- 
out any  butter,  and  potatoes  and 
water.  I  wish  I  hadn't  said  those 
things  about  the  cows." 

Everybody  smiled  then,  and  no  one 
objected  when  Hester  slyly  passed  to 
him  a  cu^.— Selected. 


^'"'^xgl^S^''--* 


WISE  AND  OTHERWISE. 
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Lady  (to  famous  animal  painter) — 
"It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  meet  j-ou. 
I  adore  animals." 

o 

A  man  was  asked  how  many  chil- 
dren he  had.  "Pie  replied  "Three 
bushels  and  a  half."  His  name  was 
Peck  and  he  had  fourteen  children. 

"What  do  you  mean  by  saying  she 
just    celebrated     her     wooden    wed- 
ding?" 
"She  married  a  blockhead." 


"What's  the  matter?"  asked  the 
rooster,    "more   absentmindedness?" 

"Yes,"  replied  the  hen  ;  "I  can 
never  find  things  where  I  lay  them." 

"Did  the  prisoner  indulge  in  objur- 
gations?" asked  the  young  attorney, 
of  the  witness. 

"No,  sir,"  replied  the  latter.  "I 
never  knew  him  to  take  anything  but 
whiskey." 

"What  are  your  prospects,  sir?" 
demanded  her  father. 

"Fine,"  responded  young  Nurvy. 
"I  expect  to  come  into  a  fortune 
soon." 

"Whose?" 

"Yours." 

"Jack  was  a  little  city  boy,  and  it 
was  his  first  day  in  the  country.  He 
ran  into  the  house  to  his  mother,  his 
chubby  hands  full  of  mullein-leaves. 
"O  mamma,"  he  cried,  "see  the  flan- 
nel I  found  growing  in  the  yard  !" 


Alice — "Is  your  uncle's  case  hope- 
less?" 

Alfred — "I'm  afraid  it  is  ;  he's  be- 
gun adding  codicils  to  his  will." 
o 

"Doesn't  the  soprano's  voice  sound 
metallic  to  you?" 

"Yes  ;  but  then,  you  know,  there's 
money  in  it?" 

Visitor  (at  restaurant) — "This  bill 
of  fare  is  in  French." 

Waiter — "Yes,  sah  ;  but  the  prices 
is  in  English,  sah.  Mos'  folks  goes 
b}'  dem." 

o— 

"Do  you  think  that  beautiful  women 
are  apt  to  be  spoiled?"  she  mur- 
mured, with  upturned  eyes. 

"Your  beauty  will  never  spoil  you, 
darling,"  he  answered  softly. 

Ethel's  mother  told  the  grocer  to 
send  her  a  dressed  turkey,  and  when 
it  arrived  the  little  miss  said  : 
"Mamma,  the  turkey  isn't  dressed  at 
all;  it's  perfectly  nude." 

"How  old  is  your  coat  of  arms?" 
inquired  Mrs.  Blooblud. 

"Old!"  echoed  Mrs.  Freshrox. 
"Why,  we  had  that  coat  of  arms  made 
to  order." 

"The  duck  was  fine,"  said  the  en- 
thusiastic patron.  "I  can't  imagine 
anything  more  acceptable  than  a 
nice  little  canvasback." 

"Unless,"  replied  the  proprietor  of 
the  restaurant,  "it's  a  nice  big  green- 
back." 


WISE  AND  OTHERWISE. 
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Blobbs — "I  see  an  aerial  navigation 
company  is  soon  to  put  its  stock  on 
the  market." 

Slobbs — "Going  to  take  a  flyer?" 

"  'Blue  Blood.'  What  a  queer 
name  for  a  society  paper  !" 

"Yes  ;  but  I  don't  think  it  will  last 
long." 

"Why  not?" 

"Poor  circulation." 

"Absent  minded,  is  he?" 

"I  should  say.  Why,  he  wrote 
down  the  combination  of  his  safe  for 
fear  he'd  forget  it,  and  then  went 
and  locked  it  in  the  safe." 


Mrs.  Muggins. — "  Your  husband 
seems  like  a  man  of  rare  good  taste 
and  excellent  judgment." 

Mrs.  Buggins — "Of  course.  Other- 
wise he  wouldn't  have  wanted  to 
marry  me." 

"You  are  an  angel,"  asserted  the 
love-stricken  youth. 

"That's  no  reason  why  you  should 
keep  her  up  to  unearthly  hours,"  re- 
marked the  old  man  from  the  head 
©f  the  stairs. 

She — "I  am  delighted  to  know  you 
but  I'm  surprised  to  find  you  so  tall ; 
your  brother,  the  poet,  is  unusually 
short." 

He — "I  wouldn't  say  he  was  unu- 
sually short." 

"No?" 

"No  ;  he  is  usually  short." 
o 

May — "He's  a  veterinary  surgeon, 
but  since  the  automobile  began  to  re- 
place t'ne  horse  he  has  turned  his 
attention  to  dogs  and  other  small  an- 
imals." 

Jack — "Then  his  practice  is  lit- 
erally going  to  the  dogs,  eh  ?" 


"Are  you  sure  you  can  support 
me?"  asked  Miss  Serpent,  anxiously. 

"Oh,  yes,"  replied  Mr.  Serpent,  as 
he  tendered  her  another  bullfrog,  "  I 
can  easily  keep  you  in  greenbacks." 


"But,  my  dear  ;  don't  you  know 
that  opals  are  awfully  unlucky?" 

"Well,  Jack  priced  a  lot  of  different 
stones  and  he  says  they're  only  about 
a  fifth  as  unlucky  as  diamonds." 


Fussy  Old  Party  (to  party  of  sports) 
— "Here!  Stop  your  noise.  I  can't 
read." 

Sporty  Gent— "Who  said  you 
could?  But  why  don't  you  go  to 
school  and  learn  how?" 


"Now  that  you've  had  a  good 
meal"  said  the  lady  of  the  house,  "I 
think  it's  time  for  you  to  cut  some 
wood." 

"Madam,"  returned  the  polite  pil- 
grim "I  came,  I  conquered,  but  I 
never  saw." 


Watts — "Just  look  at  that  fellow 
on  the  bicycle,  will  you  ?  What  in 
the  world  is  the  use  of  his  humping 
over  so  ?" 

Potts — "He  must  be  trying  to  put 
his  shoulder  to  the  wheel." 


"I  wish,"  said  the  dyspeptic  hus- 
band, "you  would  try  some  dish  occa- 
sionally that  would  tempt  my  appe- 
tite." 

"The  idea  !"  exclaimed  his  young 
wife.  "Why,  you  never  have  any 
appetite." 

"How  did  you  get  all  these  um- 
brellas, soap  trays  and  flat  irons?" 
asked  the  beautiful  Maltese. 

"Oh,  I  got  them  for  a  mere  song," 
chuckled  the  scraggy  Tom  ;  and  then 
he  continued  his  midnight  warbles. 


SELECTED  MATTER 
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ELIvA  WHEELER  WII^COX. 


There  is  an  uuseen  eord  wliicli  binds 

The  whole  wide  world  together  : 
Through  every  human  life  it  winds — 

This  one  mysterious  tether. 
It  links  all  races  and  all  lands 

Throughout  their  span  allotted  ; 
And  death  alone  unties  the  strands 

Which  God  himself  has  knotted. 

However  humble  be  your  lot, 

Howe'er  your  hands  are  fettered, 
You  cannot  think  a  noble  thought 

But  all  the  world  is  bettered. 
With  every  impulse,  deed  or  word 

Wherein  love  blends  with  duty, 
A  message  speeds  along  the  cord 

That  gives  the  earth  more  beauty. 

Your   unkind    thought,   your   selfish 
deed, 

Is  felt  in  farthest  places  ; 
There  are  no  solitudes  where  greed 

And  wrong  can  hide  their  faces. 
There  are  no  separate  lives  ;  the  chain, 

Too  subtle  for  our  seeing, 
Unites  us  all  upon  the  plane 

Of  universal  being. 


CHB  extraordinary  dust  fall  in 
Europe  in  March,  1901,  has  been 
studied  by  Hellmann  and  Meinardus, 
whose  memoir  has  lately  appeared  in 
the  Abhandlungen  of  the  Royal  Prus- 
sian Meteorological  Institute.  It  is 
shown  beyond  dispute  that  the  dust 
came  from  the  Sahara,  and  not  from 
South  America,  as  the  famous  Ehren- 


berg  concluded  for  similar  dustfalls 
many  years  ago.  Dust  storms  were 
observed  in  the  Algerian  Sahara  dur- 
ing the  days  immediately  preceding 
the  dust  fall  in  Europe.  South  of  the 
Alps  there  was  a  stormy  sirocco ; 
further  north,  the  lower  air  was  rela- 
tively quiet,  but  the  higher  currents 
were  strong  from  the  south,  their 
velocity  of  seventy  kilometers  an 
hour  agreeing  with  the  rate  at  which 
the  dusty  area  was  extended  north- 
ward. The  microscopic  analysis  of 
the  dust  showed  it  to  be  a  mineral 
composition  such  as  the  Sahara  could 
furnish.  Around  the  Mediterranean 
the  dust  fell  during  the  dry  sirocco, 
but  further  north,  especially  in 
northern  Germany,  the  dust  came 
down  with  rain  and  snow.  Most  of  it 
fell  south  of  the  Alps.  Further  north 
the  size  and  the  specific  gravity  of 
the  particles  were  reduced.  The 
average  weight  of  a  grain  of  quartz 
dust  in  northern  Germany  was  1-3,- 
200,000,000  gramme.  The  total  fall 
is  estimated  to  have  weighed  2,000,- 
000  tons. 


The  stunted  trees  and  shrubs  of 
the  Japanese  have  been  the  wonder 
and  envy  of  gardeners  the  world  over. 
But  a  German  chemist  now  comes 
along  and  does  something  which 
even  the  Japanese  could  hardly  be 
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expected  to  do.  He  has  prepared  a 
fluid  that  has  the  power,  when  in- 
jected into  the  tissues  of  a  plant,  near 
its  roots,  of  anesthizing  the  plant- 
As  a  result  of  this  injection,  the 
plant  does  not  die,  but  stops  growing, 
maintaining  its  fresh,  green  appear- 
ance, though  its  vitality  is  apparently 
suspended.  Changes  in  temperature 
seem  in  nowise  to  affect  the  foliage, 
for  the  plant  blooms  in  the  open  as 
well  as  in  the  most  carefully  con- 
structed hothouse.  As  might  be  ex- 
pected, the  composition  of  the  fluid 

is  shrouded  in  the  greatest  mystery. 
i.> 

Thb  ordinary  belfry  bell,  in  order 
that  its  full  power  may  be  felt,  is  nec- 
essarily an  imposing  mass  of  metal, 
but  an  Englishman  has  succeeded  in 
producing  bells  which  are  absolutely 
cylindrical  and  which  do  away  with 
many  of  the  disadvantages  of  the 
ordinary  bells.  Whatever  be  the 
note  that  is  to  be  furnished,  the  tube 
that  gives  it  is  of  constant  diameter 
and  thickness  for  the  various  tones 
and  differ  only  in  length.  The  result 
is  a  great  saving  in  metal,  and  the 
possibility  of  obtaining  notes  with 
mathematical  precision.  Such  an  ad- 
vantage is  not  a  sight  one,  since  the 
harmonizing  of  ordinary  bells  neces- 
sitates a  special  corps  of  tuners. 
4«* 

The;  chrysanthemum  rank-s  third  as 
a  commercial  flower,  following  the 
rose  and  carnation  preceding  in  the 
order  named.  It  possesses  this  ad- 
vantage, however,  that  while  first- 
class  roses  and  carnations,  long- 
stemmed  and  luxuriant,  can  be 
groT^n  only  with  greenhouse  facili- 


ties, the  chrysanthemum  under  or- 
dinary conditions,  with  properly  di- 
rected and  systematic  culture,  yields 
a  profusion  and  perfection  of  bloom 
that  can  be  surpassed  only  by  the 
efforts  of  the  expert  professional. 


A  VERY  ingenious  wedding  present 
has  been  received  by  a  French  bride 
from  one  of  her  relatives,  who  is  a 
geographer.  The  present  is  a  silver 
sugar  bowl  in  the  design  of  a  terres- 
trial globe,  the  upper  hemisphere 
forming  the  cover.  The  map  of  the 
earth  has  been  elaborately  engraved 
on  the  outside,  and  the  route  taken 
by  the  newly-wedded  pair  is  indicated 
by  a  line  of  lapis-lazuli,  the  names  of 
the  towns  at  which  a  stay  was  made 
being  inserted  in  enamel. 


I^ONG  before  Mont  Pelee  began  to 
rumble,  late  in  April,  the  live  stock 
in  the  vicinity  became  uneasy,  and  at 
times  were  almost  uncontrollable. 
Cattle  bellowed  at  night.  Dogs 
howled  and  sought  the  company  of 
their  masters,  and  when  driven  forth 
gave  every  evidence  of  fear.  Wild 
animals  disappeared  from  the  vicinity 
of  Mont  Pelee.  Even  the  snakes, 
which  at  ordinary  times  are  found  in 
great  numbers  near  the  volcano, 
crawled  away.  Birds  ceased  singing 
and  left  the  trees  that  shaded  the 
sides  of  Pelee. 


Professional  divers,  who  remain 
under  water  from  two  to  five  minutes 
at  a  time,  are  accustomed,  before 
submerging  themselves,  to  take  deep 
inspirations  for  ten  minutes.  The 
object  is  said  to  be  tg  store  up  oxy». 
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gen,  not  in  the  lung  cells,  but  in  the 
blood-corpuscles.  This  renders  a 
temporary  suspension  of  the  breath- 
ing possible  by  supplying  the  cor- 
puscles with  an  extra  quantity  of 
oxygen,  to  be  exchanged  chemically 
■with  the  carbonic  acid,  produced  by 
vital  processes,  in  the  blood. 


Tee  Capitol  of  Washington  stands 
on  a  plateau  nearly  ninety  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  Potomac.  The  diam- 
eter of  the  rotunda  is  ninety-five  feet 
six  inches,  and  its  height  to  the  top 
of  the  canopy  one  hundred  and 
eighty  feet  three  inches.  The  dimen- 
sions of  the  Senate  Chamber  are : 
Length,  one  hundred  and  thirteen 
feet  three  inches  ;  width,  eighty  feet 
and  three  inches  ;  height,  thirty-six 
feet.  One  thousand  persons  can  be 
seated  in  the  galleries.  The  dimen- 
sions of  the  Representatives'  Hall 
are :  Length,  one  hundred  and 
thirty-nine  feet ;  width,  ninety-three 
feet ;  height,  thirty-six  feet. 


Mice  cannot  exist  on  Papa  Little, 
an  island  in  St.  Magnus  bay,  on  the 
west  of  Shetland.  To  test  the  truth 
of  this  statement  several  mice  at 
various  times  were  brought  there, 
but  the  soil  proved  so  uncongenial 
that  they  soon  died. 


The  German  government  has  pur- 
chased the  patent  rights  covering  all 
Europe  except  Great  Britain,  Ireland, 
and  France,  for  an  automatic  switch- 
board manufactured  in  Chicago.  The 
electrical  appliance  will  displace  a 
telephone  system  of  40,000  instru- 
ments. 


Milan  has  a  curiosity  in  a  clock 
which  is  made  entirely  of  bread. 
The  maker  is  a  native  of  India  and 
has  devoted  three  years  of  his  life  to 
the  construction  of  this  curiosity. 
The  clock  is  of  good  size  and  goes 
well. 


Professor  Albert  Michelson  of 
the  department  of  physics,  University 
of  Chicago,  has  invented  a  machine 
so  delicate  as  to  be  able  to  measure 
the  width  of  a  hair.  By  its  means  it 
is  said  he  has  discovered  that  matter 
of  any  kind  is  no  more  solid  than 
water,  save  in  degree. 


A  TRANSATLANTIC  Steamer,  carry- 
ing what  is  called  "a  full  mail," 
usually  brings  two  hundred  thousand 
letters  and  three  hundred  sacks  of 
newf^papers  and  five  hundred  odd 
sacks  for  other  pieces. 


The  first  stamped  envelopes  were 
issued  in  1853  of  the  two  denomina- 
tions of  3  and  6  cents,  and  it  was  not 
until  two  years  later  that  the  lo-cent 
envelope  was  added. 


Gray  ashes  or  dust  sufficient  to 
partly  whiten  their  tunics  fell  from 
the  sky  a  few  days  ago  on  some  con- 
stables in  the  police  barracks  yard  at 
Kilkenny,  Ire. 


A  Roman  bowl  of  Samian  make, 
said  to  be  2,000  years  old  has  been 
brought  up  from  the  sea  bottom  off 
Beachy  Head  by  a  Brightlingsea 
oyster  dredger. 


Cork  weighs  15  lb.  per  cubic  foot, 
gold  1,155  lbs. 


Publishers'  Page. 

With  this  number  we  end  our  fifth  year,  following  our  usual  custom  of 
combining  our  August  and  September  numbers.  We  thank  those  subscribers 
who  have  continued  their  interest  in  our  work  for  the  adult  blind  ;  who  have 
helped  us  very  matirially  by  contributions  ;  who  have  interested  others 
for  us,  and  who  have  passed  along  Tai,ks  and  Tai,ES  that  our  work  might 
become  better  known.  And  we  also  thank  the  friends  who  from  time  to  time 
send  us  a  cheery  word  of  commendation. 


New  subscribers  sending  in  their  names  before  January  1903,  will  be 
entitled,  upon  request,  to  receive  free  all  the  instalments  of  "  A  Struggle 
With  Fate,"  by  Nina  Rhoades,  previously  published.  A  well  known  South- 
ern novelist,  writing  to  the  editor  says,  "  I  am  pleased  with  Nina  Rhoades 
story,  it  is  well  written  and  interesting." 

We  shall  begin,  in  the  October  issue,  a  series  of  articles  on  "  The  Begin- 
nings of  Things."  We  are  all  familiar  with  many  kinds  of  philanthropic  work 
to-day,  but  most  of  us  do  not  know  the  small  way  in  which  they  started.  It 
has  seemed  to  the  Editor  that  such  a  series  would  be  of  value. 
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and  reflects  credit  on  the  compiler."  getting      disgusted.       Talks      and 

— Torrington,  Conn.  Tales  is  bright  and  clea?t,   through 

"'Your  reminder  that  another  year  and     through." — Norotott    Heights, 

is  drawing  to  a  close  has  been  await-  Conn. 

ing  my  attention  for  several  days.     I  "  Enclosed  find    check,    $1.00,  for 

am    very  glad  to  assist  you  another  which  please  send  Talks  and  TalES 

year,  as  you  express  it,  but  really,  no  another  year.     It  is  a  good,  clean  and 

other   dollar   brings  into    our    home  newsy  magazine,   and   should    be   in 

more  of  real  enjoyment  in  the  way  of  every  family. — Searsport,  Me. 

reading  matter  than  the  one  invested  I  have  several  publications  sent  to 

in  your  Talks  and  Tales." — Pea-  me  free    by  the  editors,  yet  I  enjoy 

body,  Mass.  none  of  them  as  well  as  I  do  Talks 

"  I  wish  to  tell  you  that  they  (the  and  Tales." — Cleveland,  Ohio. 


CURRENT   EVENTS. 


THB  gi.obb-trotte;rs. 


The  Coronation,— Edward,  the 
Seventh,  and  Queen  Alexandra  were 
successfully  crowned  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  on  Saturday,  Aug.  9th.  Many 
of  the  special  ambassadors  from  for- 
eign nations  had  left  England  owing 
to  the  postponement  of  the  services 
which  were  to  have  been  held  on 
June  24th,  and  much  of  the  pomp 
and  pagentry  originally  designed  to 
be  a  part  of  the  exercises  were  omit- 
ted. But  enough  was  left  to  satisfy 
the  English  people  who  delight  in 
the  pomp  of  royalty.  The  King  bore 
the  ordeal  well,  which  shows  that  he 
has  recovered  from  his  recent  serious 
illness.  The  venerable  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  performed  every  portion 
of  the  coronation  of  the  King,  and 
the  Archbishop  of  York  performed 
the  same  service  for  the  Queen.  No 
special  incident  or  accident  marred 
the  proceedings  and  undoubtedly  the 
King's  head  is  the  easier  for  his 
crown.  Kind  Edward  has  signalized 
his  coronation  in  a  memorable  man- 
ner by  the  magnificent  gift  to  the 
English  nation  of  Osborne  House,  in 
the  isle  of  Wight,  an  estate  of  5,000 
acres  and  one  of  the  favorite  resi- 
dences of  the  late  Queen  Victoria. 
The  King  hopes  that  the  building 
will  be  converted  into  a  home  for 
convalescent  officers  of  the  army  and 


navy.  The  apartments  which  were 
personally  occupied  by  Queen  Vic- 
toria are  to  be  kept  private. 

Johnstown  Mine  Disaster.— On 
July  10,  Johnstown,  Pa.,  became  the 
scene  of  the  second  great  disaster  in 
its  history.  An  explosion  occurred 
in  the  Cambria  Steel  Company's 
Rolling  Mill  mine,  where  there  were 
600  miners  at  work.  At  first  it  was 
thought  that  all  the  men  had  met 
with  sudden  death,  although  they 
were  not  all  in  the  same  districts  of 
the  mine.  Rescuing  parties  made 
several  attempts  to  force  an  entrance 
into  the  mine,  but  the  afterdamp 
was  so  dense,  they  were  driven  back, 
and  some  were  overcome  when  they 
reached  the  air.  According  to  the 
most  trustworthy  accounts,  there 
were  one  hundred  and  twelve  men 
killed  in  the  mine.  Two  died  later 
in  the  Cambria  General  Hospital. 
The  explosion  is  accounted  for  by  a 
combination  of  carelessness  on  the 
part  of  a  miner  and  the  presence  of 
marsh  gas,  or  firedamp.  There  is 
nothing  very  new  in  this  explosion. 
Sir  Humphry  Davy  invented  a 
safety  lamp  for  miners  nearly  a  hun- 
dred year&  ago.  Some  of  the  miners 
ignite  the  accumulations  of  gas  along 
the  ceiling  of  their  rooms,  just  for 
dare-devil   amusement,      Jt    is    ex' 
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pected  that  even  sterner  regulations 
to  protect  lives  and  property  will  be 
exercised  in  tlie  future.  Labor  unions 
should  be  able  to  discover  legitimate 
and  effectual  means  for  preventing 
these  repeated  disasters.  There  are 
two  kinds  of  gas  in  such  accidents 
One  is  called  "firedamp"  but  is 
known  to  the  chemist  as  marsh  gas. 
The  other  is  "afterdamp,"  and  is  the 
product  of  explosion.  Firedamp, 
when  pure,  is  made  up  of  carbon  and 
hydrogen,  and  when  mixed  with  air 
it  is  highly  explosive  like  acetylene 
and  naphtha.  The  afterdamp  is  odor- 
less, but  it  suffocates  those  who 
breathe  it. 

The  Coai,  Strike. — The  demands 
of  the  anthracite  coal  miners  are,  ac- 
cording to  newspaper  reports,  shorter 
hours  for  the  men  who  have  to  work 
ten  or  twelve  hours  a  day  ;  higher 
wages  for  the  men  who  work  but  170 
or  190  days  in  the  year,  and  earn  I350 
for  the  year's  work  ;  and  a  more  uni- 
form, equitable  system  of  weighing 
the  coal  for  the  miners  who  are  paid 
by  the  ton.  Most  of  the  papers  do 
not  seem  to  think  these  demands  un- 
reasonable. One-fifth  of  the  advance 
in  selling-price  of  coal  arranged  be- 
tween April  and  September  would 
have  met  all  the  expenses  incident  to 
giving  the  miners  what  they  asked 
for,  remarks  the  New  York  Times. 
The  coal-miners  have  won  a  good 
deal  of  public  favor  by  trying  every 
peaceable  means  of  obtaining  their 
demands,  through  the  civic  federa- 
tion,  before  resorting  to  ^a  strike  ; 
and  the  refusal  of  the  operators  to 
make  even  the  slightest  concession, 


which  would  have  been  used  by 
President  Mitchell  before  the  con- 
vention as  an  argument  for  peace  has, 
in  the  view  of  some  papers  put  the 
operators  in  the  position  of  bringing 
on  a  great  strike  that  may  seriously 
affect  our  era  of  prosperity.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  remarked  that  the 
miners  have  not  shown  that  their 
condition  is  especially  distressing, 
while  the  minority  vote  of  350  to 
811  against  a  strike  is  taken  to  show 
that  a  large  share  of  the  miners  were 
satisfied  with  their  home  and  wages. 
While  the  Government  is  vigorously 
prosecuting  an  alleged  beef  trust,  no 
steps  have  been  taken,  so  far  as 
known,  to  call  the  operators  of  a  coal 
trust  to  account  under  the  national 
anti-trust  law.  There  is  no  question 
about  the  existence  of  the  trust.  It 
is  one  of  the  most  perfectly  organ- 
ized combinations  in  the  country. 
-  Under  it  the  hard-coal  miners  are 
worked  as  by  one  management,  and 
the  yearly  production  and  prices  at 
which  it  is  to  be  sold  are  definitely 
fixed  in  advance.  For  example,  the 
order  of  business  for  the  past  year 
limited  production  to  55,000,000  tons, 
which  was  allotted  to  various  corpor- 
ations as  follows  : 

Per  cent         Tons 
Reading  Company,    32.20     17,710,000 
Lehigh  Valley,  15.65      8,608,000 

Lackawanna,  13  35       7, 342,000 

New  Jersey  Central,  12.70      6,985,000 
Pennsylvania,  11.40      6,270,000 

Erie  Lines,  7.20      3,960,000 

Outsiders,  7.50      4,125,000 


100.00     55,000,000 

The  prices  at  which  the  coal  was 

to  be  sold  to  dealers  in  the  various 

taarkets     were     also    fixed,     witjj 
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monthly  variations  and  other  terms 
upou  which  the  dealers  must  buy- 
were  specified. 

Th^  Fai,i,kn  Campanile. — The 
Venetian  Campanile  has  fallen  and 
lies  in  shapeless  masses  on  the  beau- 
tiful pavement  of  St.  Mark's  Square. 
It  has  collapsed  mysterially,  in  a 
sceptical  age  when  no  omen  can  be 
drawn  from  its  fall  and  engineering 
explanations  will  be  unhesitatingly 
accepted.  It  has  stood  guard  over 
V3nice  for  ten  hundred  years,  a 
watch  tower  for  foes  from  the  seas 
and  fire  in  the  town.  It  has  seen  the 
whole  magnificent  and  romantic  his- 
tory of  the  great  sea  republic  and 
then  witnessed  its  pitiful  down- 
fall. The  first  bell  tower  on  this  site 
was  built  in  888.  The  present  Cam- 
panile, or  the  bell  tower  of  St.  Mark's, 
was  probably  erected  in  1329.  The 
marble  top  was  added  in  1417  and 
this  was  crowned  just  a  century  later 
with  a  gilt  Renaissance  figure  of  an 
angel  16  feet  in  height.  It  was 
ascended  by  a  continuous  winding 
inclined  plane,  easy  to  mount.  Beau- 
tiful as  this  historic  building  was  in 
itself,  it  gained  enormously  in  effect 
through  its  position  In  the  famous 
Piazza  where,  with  the  Cathedral, 
Doge's  Palace,  Library,  Clock  tower 
and  arcade,  it  formed  a  group  which 
both  in  color  and  form  are  uncom- 
parable  for  a  blending  of  fantastic 
picturesqueness  and  monumental 
dignity.  Doubtless  the  Italian  gov- 
ernment will  see  the  desirability  of 
erecting  it  once  more.  With  the  mod- 
ern methods  of  steel  construction  it 
is  probable  that  within  a  year  another 


Campanile,  more  or  less  a  fac  simile 
of  the  old  one  will  greet  visitors  to 
Venice.  The  city  of  Venice  has 
given  money  to  begin  the  construc- 
tion, and  contributions  have  already 
been  received  from  foreign  countries. 
The  National  Art  Club  of  New  York 
has  started  a  fund  for  the  purpose 
also.  It  is  sincerely  hoped  that  the 
fears  of  Professor  Wagner,  the  city 
architect  of  Venice,  are  exaggerated. 
He  thinks  that  the  whole  of  Venice 
is  doomed  to  destruction,  and  that 
the  pillars  and  piles  are  rotton  and 
unable  to  stand  the  pressure  of  the 
buildings  they  uphold. 

The  New  Premier. — On  the  res- 
ignation of  the  Premiership  of  Great 
Britain  by  Lord  Salisbury  on  July  11, 
Arthur  J.  Balfour  was  at  once  called 
upon  to  succeed  the  retiring  states- 
man. That  Lord  Salisbury  was  de- 
sirous of  being  relieved  from  the 
cares  of  oflfice  was  generally  under- 
stood. But  it  was  thought  that  he 
would  wait  until  after  King  Edward's 
coronation  before  resigning  his 
office.  Lord  Salisbury  deserves  the 
peaceful  pleasures  of  a  quiet  old  age. 
The  last  three  years  have  been 
among  the  Qiost  responsible  and  ex- 
acting which  any  Prime  Minister  has 
had  to  grace.  He  has  been  four 
times  Premier,  since  June  1885,  and 
previous  to  that  time  had  been  prom- 
inent in  Government  matters.  He 
traveled  much  when  a  young  man 
and  entered  the  House  of  Commons 
when  twenty-three.  It  was  a  fore- 
gone conclusion  that  Lord  Salisbury 
would  be  succeeded  in  the  premier- 
ship either  by    Mr.   Chamberlin    or 
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Mr.  Arthur  Balfour.  Mr.  Balfour 
is  in  his  prime  of  life  at  the  age  of 
forty-four,  and  has  a  record  of  politi- 
cal achievements  such  aS  few  men 
ever  have.  He  entered  Parliament  in 
1S74,  became  Lord  Salisbury's  Private 
Secretary  in  1878.  He  was  appointed 
Secretary  for  Scotland  in  1SS6  and 
became  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland 
1S87,  and  in  1891  was  made  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury  and  Conserva- 
tive leader  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
He  is  an  exceedingly  effective 
speaker.  He  is  admired  by  oppon- 
ents as  well  as  friends.  The  Irish 
have  great  hopes  of  him  and  the 
British  believe  they  have  in  him  a 
sure  hand  in  the  control  of  the  Em- 
pire. 

Phii,tppine  Problem.— Governor 
Taft's  negotiations  with  the  Vatican 
for  the  acquisition  by  the  United 
States  of  the  property  rights  of  the 
friars  have  been  brought  to  a  close 
but  the  results  are  not  published. 
The  instructions  given  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  to  Governor  Taft  were 
made  public  early  in  June.  He  was 
to  state  the  fundamental  principle  of 
American  government  regarding  the 
relations  between  Church  and  State  ; 
their  desire  to  get  control  of  the 
lands  occupied  by  the  friars  by  pur- 
chasing, the  price  to  be  fixed  by 
arbitration.  The  United  States  is 
also  willing  to  have  the  indemnity 
for  occupation  of  ecclesiastical 
buildings  decided  by  arbiters.  They 
also  wish  to  settle  by  compromise  or 
arbitration  the  several  trusts  for 
schools,  hospitals,  etc.,  claimed  on 
the  one  hand  by  the  civil,  on   the 


other  by  the  church,  authorities. 
The  Philippine  people  do  not  desire 
the  friars,  showing  marked  hostility 
toward  them.  It  is  generally  be- 
lieved that  they  will  be  succeeded  by 
other  clergy  of  different  nationali- 
ties,  though  principally  American. 

Adjournment  of  Congress.— 
On  July  I  Congress  adjourned,  hav- 
ing passed  only  few  important  bills 
and  very  many  unimportant  ones. 
The  total  appropriations  amounted 
to  a  little  over  eight  hundred  mil- 
lions, not  quite  a  million  more  than 
the  previous  session.  The  most  im- 
portant things  accomplished  by  the 
Congress  were  the  establishment  of 
a  civil  government  in  the  Philippine 
islands,  the  passing  of  the  Isthmian 
Canal  bill,  an  increase  in  the  navy 
and  a  permanent  census  bureau.  A 
bill  for  the  suppression  of  anarchism, 
the  need  of  which  was  one  of  the 
most  emphatic  sections  of  the  Presi- 
dent's message,  was  offered  and  will 
undoubtedly  be  passed  at  the  next 
session. 

Venezuei^an  Revolution. — Ac- 
cording to  the  little  news  received 
from  Venezuela  the  revolutionists  are 
gaining  and  the  government  losing. 
The  revolutionists  have  captured  San 
Felige,  capital  of  the  province  of 
Yaraguy  and  several  towns  of  con- 
siderable importance  in  the  province 
of  Lara.  The  fort  at  Caracas  was 
attacked  but  the  revolutionists  were 
repulsed.  It  was  said  that  the  Or- 
inoco River  had  been  blockaded  but 
this  was  denied  in  a  report  of  Mr. 
Bowen  the  United  States  minister  to 
Venezuela.     The    United    States   or- 
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dered  war  vessels  to  Caracas  to  pro- 
tect American  citizens  there.  It  is 
well  to  have  an  efficient  American 
force  at  hand  in  case  of  complica- 
tions. A  Norwegian  steamer  was 
seized  by  Venezuelan  revolutionists 
and  compelled  to  act  as  transport  for 
them,  the  Government  troops  fired  on 
her  and  killed  the  captain.  Presi- 
dent Castro  has  given  over  the  reins 
of  government  at  Caracas  to  Vice- 
President    Gomez   and    gone   to  the 


front  himself.  He  is  defending  Bar- 
celona against  a  large  force  of  revo- 
lutionists. Word  was  received  that 
on  July  3,  the  army  of  General 
Modesto  Castro  was  defeated  by  the 
revolutionary  forces.  The  Govern- 
ment forces  lost  all  their  ammunition 
and  equipment  and  many  of  their 
men  deserted  to  the  rebels.  The 
situation  is  alarming  and  the  revolu- 
tion promises  to  be  quite  a  serious 
matter  before  it  is  ended. 


«>'::>c^-'— 

-Jfr 


^n  '^XfcniriQ  '^'C'ctv^zv. 


HARRIET  MCEWEN   KIMBAI.I,. 


The  day  is  ended.     Ere  I  sink  to  sleep 
My  weary  spirit  seeks  repose  in  Thine. 

Father  !  forgive  my  trespasses,  and  keep 
This  little  life  of  mine, 

With  loving  kindness  curtain  Thou  my  bed, 
And  cool  in  rest  my  burning  pilgrim-feet ; 

Thy  pardon  be  the  pillow  for  my  head  ; 
So  shall  my  sleep  be  sweet. 

At  peace  with  all  the  world,  dear  Lord,  and  Thee, 
No  fears  my  soul's  unwavering  faith  can  shake  ; 

All's  v.'ell,  whichever  side  the  grave  for  me 
The  morning  light  may  break. 


«--^^%-^"^' 
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